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INTRODUCTORY. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Society  in  collecting  and 
preparing  papers  relating  to  the  History  of  iNew  Brunswick — the  Society 
has  been  able  to  recover  and  place  in  position  on  Queen  Square  a  valuable 
relic  of  the  French  period  in  our  city.  In  making  an  excavation  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  and  Government  properties,  on  the  Barrack 
grounds  at  Lower  Cove,  a  cannon  was  unearthed,  which,  on  being  cleaned 
from  the  dirt  and  scale  incrusting  it,  was  found  to  be  a  piece  of  old 
French  ordnance,  authenicated  by  the  Fleur-de-Lys  in  relief  on  the 
breech :  and  although  no  historical  data  exists  to  prove  the  fact, 
Tttight  well  be  considered  as  at  one  time  forming  a  portion  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  historical  old  French  Fort,  which  stood  on  the  Western  side 
of  the  harbour. 

The  Society  re-imbursed  the  finders  for  expenses  incurred  in  excavat- 
ing the  gun,  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  Common  Council  were  enabled 
to  have  it  suitably  mounted  on  a  carriage  in  keeping  with  its  antiquity, 
and  placed  in  position  on  Queen  Square,  where,  on  the  25th  June,  1906, 
in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  the  members  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  a  large  gathering  of  citizens,  the  gun  was  presented,  on 
behalf  of  the  Historical  Society,  to  the  City  of  'St.  John,  by  Lieut.-Col. 
•T.  R.  Armstrong,  the  President,  who  related  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  discovery,  and  gave  a  short  resume  of  the  events  of  the 
French  occupation.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  accepted  the  gun  on  the 
part  of  the  city,  and  thanked  the  Society  for  its  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  Society  is  also  pleased  to  record  that  after  considerable  delay, 
arising  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  matter  of  erecting  a  statue  to 
Charaplain  is  now  on  an  assured  basis.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments,  the  Common  Council  of  St.  John, 
and  subscriptions  of  private  citizens,  an  amount  sufficient  has  been  raised 
to  carrv  on  the  work. 

The  Society  note  that  the  20th  September,  1908,  will  be  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  made  by  English  speaking  people  on 


Introductory. 

the  River  St.  John.  It  was  on  the  20th  September,  1758,  that  Colonel 
Robert  Monckton  took  formal  possession  of  the  territory  bordering  on  • 
the  St,  John,  and  built  Fort  Frederick  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor, 
where  he  left  a  considerable  garrison.  Under  the  protection  of  the  gar- 
rison a  settlement  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  Capt. 
Francis  Peabody  and  others  in  1762,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
Township  of  Maugerville  was  founded.  The  Society  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  its  members  with  a  view  to  a  suitable  commemoration  of 
the  historic  epoch. 

The  lamented  death  of  Alfred  A.  Stockton,  D.  C.  L.,  M.P.,  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  legislative  duties  at  Ottawa,  is  a  loss  that  will  be 
sensibly  felt  by  the  Society.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  the  late  Dr. 
Stockton  had  in  hand  the  publication  of  the  Manuscript  History  of  the 
"Judges  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  Times/7  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  AY.  Lawrence,  and  left  by  the  author  in  an  unfinished  state.  Dr. 
Stockton's  editorship  and  notes  which  he  appended  have  added  con- 
siderably to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  has  been  published  in  instalments 
by  Mr.  D.  Russell  Jack  in  his  valuable  Quarterly  Magazine,  "Aeadiensis," 
and  when  complete  will  appear  in  book  form. 

C.  WARD,  Secretary. 
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(Continued  from    Page  590  of  Volume  II.) 


4.       RICHARD     DENYS,     SIECR     DE     FRONSAC,     AND     HIS     SETTLEMENTS     IN 
NORTHERN   NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

In  connection  with  a  translation  and  reprint  of  that  remarkably 
interesting  Acadian  book,  Nicolas  Denys'  Description  Geographique  et 
Historique    *     *     *     et  Histoire  Naturelle  de  VAmerique  Septentrion- 
ale,  Paris,  1672,  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Champlain  Society,  I  have 
f onnd  a  number  of  documents,  hitherto  unknown,  which  throw  much  new 
light  upon  an  almost  unwritten  episode  of  New  Brunswick  history,  the 
efforts  of  Eichard,  son  of  Nicolas  Denys,  to  settle  the  northern  part  of 
New  Brunswick.     These   documents,  with   some   accessory  matter,  are 
given  below,  in  a  sequence  mainly  chronological,  but  partly  illustrative 
of  the  biography  of  their  chief  character.     I  would  have  preferred  to 
give  them  in  the  original  French  as  well  as  in  translation,  but  am  pre- 
vented by  limitations  of  space  and  cost.     As  some  compensation  for  this 
Amission,   I  have  on  the  one  hand  given  the  fullest  references  to  the 
location  of  the  original  documents,  so  that  the  reader  may  procure  copies 
if  he  wish,  and  on  the  other,  I  have  taken  especial  pains  to  have  my  trans- 
lations accurate.     To  this  end  I  have  sought  the  aid  for  all  of  the  diffi- 
cult legal  documents  of  one  who  knows  well  the  legal  terminology  of  both 
languages,    M.  Phileas   G-agnon,   Keeper  of   the   Judicial   Archives   of 
Quebec,  and  the  well-known  Canadian  bibliographer,  who  has  most  kindly 
revised  and  corrected  my  translations.     It  is,  furthermore,  to  M.  Gagnon 
that  I  owe  the  possession  of  many  of  the  more  valuable  of  the  documents 
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(including  the  autographs  of  Fronsac  and  of  Enault),  for  he  not  only 
called  inv  attention  to  them  in  the  first  place,  but  had  them  copied  under 
careful  supervision  from  the  archives  under  his  charge.  In  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  1  owe  most  of  the  remainder  to  Mi*.  H.  P.  Biggar, 
author  of  important  works  upon  Canadian  History,  who  told  me  of  their 
existence  in  the  Paris  Archives,  and  had  them  carefully  copied  for  me. 
To  both  of  these  scholars  I  wish  to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgements. 
I  have  made  the  translations  as  literal  as  possible,  even  to  retaining  all 
the  involved  phraseology  of  the  legal  papers,  and  have  reproduced  in 
every  case  the  exact  original  spelling  of  all  proper  names. 

Nicolas  Denys,  the  father  of  Richard  Denys  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  was 
associated  with  Acadia,  of  whose  history  he  was  then  a  considerable  part, 
for  over  half  a  century,  from  1633  to  1688.  I  have  given  a  full  account 
of  his  life  and  work  in  the  Memoir  contained  in  the  translation  of  his 
book  above  mentioned,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  he  came  to 
the  country  in  1633,  established  fishing  and  trading  stations  at  various 
places  on  the  coast,  suffered  heavily  from  the  attacks  of  his  jealous  rivals, 
Charnisay,  le  Borgne  and  others,  received,  in  1653,  from  the  Company 
of  New  France,  a  grant  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  from 
Canso  to  Gaspe,*  with  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  Saint  John  (Prince 
Edward)  and  the  Magdalenes,  and  the  next  year,  1654,  was  given  by  the 
King  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  establish  fixed  fisheries  throughout 
Acadia,  and  was  made  Governor  and  Lieutenant-General,  with  full 
powers,  over  all  his  vast  grant.  He  established,  himself,  in  that  year 
at  Saint  Peters  in  Cape  Breton,  where  he  lived  until  1669,  when  his 
establishment  was  accidentally  burned  to  the  ground.  Financially  well- 
nigh  ruined,  he  retired  to  a  post  at  Nepisiguit,  which  he  appears  to  have 
established  in  1652;  but  two  years  later,  in  1671,  he  went  to  France  to 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  his  book,  leaving  as  lieutenant  to  command 
in  his  place  his  son  Richard,  though  the  latter  was  then  "very  young." 
It  is  with  the  assumption  of  this  command  that  Richard  Denys  steps 


•It  happens,  unfortunately,  as  I  have  discovered,  too  late  for  making  any 
change,  that  the  type  in  which  this  paper  is  printed  does  not  permit  the  use  of  the 
French  accents.  These  the  reader  must  supply  for  himself.  The  most  important 
are  the  acute  acent  on  the  final  e  in  Gaspe,  Perce,  Degre,  Hiche,  Rhe  or  Re,  Abbe, 
cure,  and  in  the  e  preceding  the  last  in  Gassee  and  Percee;  the  grave  accent  in 
pere,  bibliotheque.  Further  the  cedilla  under  the  c  has  had  to  be  omitted  from 
Francois  and  Francoise.  Garcon  and  most  unfortunately  Froncac.  Richard  Denys 
almost  invariably  writes  his  name  with  the  c  and  cedilla,  as  shown  by  his  fac- 
simile autograph  under  Document  9,  but  1  have  had  to  print  it  always  as  Fronsac, 
whir-h  it  is  in  some  documents  and  which  represents  its  best  form  in  English. 
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into  New  Brunswick  history,  and  at  the  same  time  the  series  of  docu- 
ments, presented  below,  has  its  beginning.  Nicolas  Denys  remained  in 
France,  leaving  Richard  in  command,  until  1685,  when  he  returned  to 
Xepisiguit,  and  there  died  in  1688  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

Richard  Denys  was  probably  born  at  Saint  Peters,  in  Cape  Breton, 
in  1654.  He  was,  I  think,  the  first  Frenchman  born  in  Acadia  who  rose 
to  prominence  in  his  native  land.  His  mother  was  Marguerite  de  la  Faye, 
who  shared  her  husband's  life  in  Acadia,  and  died  a  few  years  before 
him.  Richard,  no  doubt,  grew  up  at  'Saint  Peters  amid  the  primitive 
surroundings  of  a  frontier  post,  in  the  company  of  Indians,  hunters, 
fishermen  and  traders.  This  is  the  happiest  life  in  the  world  for  a 
healthy  youth,  and  it  prepared  him  well  for  the  duties  which  fell  to  him 
when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  father  placed  him  in  command  of  all 
his  vast  government.  But  henceforth,  we  shall  allow  the  documents  to 
tell  their  own  story. 

1. 
1671. 

The    Commission  given  Richard    Denys  by   his  father,    Nicolas   Denys,    as 
Lieutenant  and  Commander  in  his  stead. 

This  document,  whose  existence  is  made  certain  by  references  in 
later  papers  of  this  series,  belongs  first  in  the  present  list;  but  it  is  not 
vet  found. 

2. 

1672. 

A  description,  by  Nicolas  Denys,  of  the  establishment  at  Nepisiguit,  of  which 
his  son  Richard  took  command  in  167 1. 

After  the  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  basin  of  Nepisiguit, 
Denys  proceeds : 

My  establishment  of  Xepigiguit  is  upon  the  border  of  this  basin,* 
a!  a  league  on  the  right  from   its  entrance:  at  low  tide  (even)   a  canoe 


*ln  my  -Historic  Sites  in  New  Brunswick"  (in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  V.  1899,  ii.  296;  XII,  1906,  ii,  130),  where  I  have  discussed  the  sites  of  all 
the  early  settlements  of  this  region,  I  have  fallen  into  an  error  (page  300)  in  sup- 
posing that  Le  Clercq's  description  of  Denys'  habitation  upon  a  basin  called  Little 
River  applied  to  Nepisiguit.  As  I  have  since  found  Le  Clercq  was  speaking  of  the 
establishment  of  Pierre  Denys,  Sieur  de  La  Ronde,  cousin  of  Richard,  at  Bara- 
ohois   in   tbe   western    part   of  Malbav    near   Percee. 
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cannot  approach  it.  It  is  there  I  have  been  obliged  to  retire  after  the 
burning  of  my  Fori  of  Saint  Pierre,*  in  the  Isle  du  cap  Breton.  My 
house  there  is  flanked  by  four  little  bastions  with  a  palisade,  the  stakes 
of  which  are  eighteen  feet  in  height,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon  (arranged) 
in  bat  lories.  The  lands  are  not  of  the  best,  (for)  there  are  stones  in 
several  places.  1  have  there  a  large  garden,  in  which  the  land  is  good 
for  vegetables,  which  come  on  there  marvellously.  I  have  also  sown  there 
the  seeds  of  pears  and  apples, which  have  come  up  and  are  well  established, 
although  this  place  is  the  coldest  that  I  have,  and  that  in  which  there 
is  the  most  snow.  The  peas  and  the  wheat  come  on  there  passably  well, 
(while)  raspberries  and  strawberries  are  everywhere  abundant. 

(Nicolas    Denys    Description    yeographiqne    et   historique       *       *       *       de 
VAmerique  Septentrionale,  Paris,   1672,  Vol.  1,  page  210). 


■^   T 
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*It  is  possible  that  Denys  brought  the  name  Saint  Peters  with  him  from  Cape 
Breton,  and  thus  originated  the  name  by  which  Nepisiguit  was  frequently  known 
until  it  was  superceded  by   Bathurst  after  1826. 
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The  site  of  this  establishment  at  Napisiguit  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
bv  this  description  in  conjunction  with  local  tradition.  It  stood  upon 
Ferguson's  Point  (or  Allan's  Point,  or  Pointe  au  Pere),  between  the 
Tetagouche  and  Bathurst  Harbor,  in  a  situation  now  washed  by  the 
highest  tides.  I  have  given  the  evidence  and  traditions  more  fully  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  'Society  of  Canada,  V.,  1899,  ii,  300. 

It  is  some  years  later  before  the  name  of  Eichard  Denys  appears  in 
any  document  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  But  in  a  decree  of  the 
Sovereign  Council,*  dated  October  31,  1676,  it  is  said  that  three  English 
ketches,  taking  coal  from  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  belongs  to 
Sieur  Nicolas  Denys,  were  captured  by  Michel  Le  Neuf,  Sieur  de  la 
Valliere,  who  "was  accompanied  by  Sieur  Eichard  Denys,  his  brother-in- 
law.*'  The  relationship  between  the  two  men  is  wrong,  for  La  Yalliere's 
wife  was  Francoise  Denys,  daughter  of  Simon,  and  cousin  of  Eichard, 
as  Tansruav's  Genealogical  Dictionary  shows.** 


3. 

1677-1678. 

An  Account  of  Nepisiguit  and  Miramichi   in   1677  and  1678. 

A  scholarly  and  appreciative  Eecollet  Missionary,  Father  Le  Clercq, 
writes  of  them  thus  in  his  charming  book.  Though  this  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1691,  he  is  describing  a  visit  which  he  made  in  the  above  men- 
tioned years. 

Xepisiquit  is  among  the  most  charming  places  that  occur  in  the 
great  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  It  is  distant  only  a  dozen  to  fifteen 
leagues  from  Isle  Percee.  The  land  there  is  fertile,  and  abound;  in 
everything.  The  air  is  pure  and  healthy.  Three  fine  rivers  which  emptv 
there  form  a  very-pleasing  basin,  whose  waters  mingle  with  the  sea 
through  a  passage  which  makes  its  entrance  and  its  opening.  The 
Eeeollets  of  the  Province  of  Aquitaine  commenced  their  mission  there 
in  1620,  and  Father  Bernardin,  one  of  those  illustrious  Missionaries,  (lied 
of  hunger  and  fatigue  in  traversing  the  woods  on  the  way  from  Miscou 


♦Collection  de  Manuscrits  *  *  *  Quebec,  1883,  Vol.  I,  237;  compare  also  Report 
on  Canadian  Archives,  1899,   Supplement.   69. 

♦♦Curiously  enough,  the  same  error  appears  in  another  document,  of  about 
1685.  (Murdoch,  Nova  Scotia.  I.  168).  One  of  La  Valliere's  sons  was  apparently 
named   Fronsac— no  doubt  for   Richard    (Murdoch,   Nova    Scotia.,    1,   178). 
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and  Nepisignit  bo  the  River  Saint  John  in  Acadia,  where  these  reverend 
fathers  bad  their  principal  establishment.  The  Reverend  Capuchin 
fathers,  and  especially  the  reverend  Jesuit  fathers,  have  there  exerted 
their  zeal  and  their  charity  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagans.  They  'have 
built  there  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  holy  virgin,  and  it  is  Observed  that 
the  one  of  those  fathers  who  left  this  mission,  left  his  hat  above  the  altar, 
saying  that  he  would  return  to  fetch  it  when  it  might  please  him.  This 
was  in  order  to  give  notice  that  his  Company  had  the  right  of  estab- 
lishment in  that  place.  The  Sieur  Henaut  de  Barbaucannes  cultivates 
the  land  there  with  success,  and  harvests  wheat  beyond  what  is  necessery 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  Monsieur  Richard  Denys  de  Fronsac  is 
the  Seigneur  and  proprietor  thereof. 

(Father  Chrestien  Le  Clercq,  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Gaspesie, 
Paris,   1691,  page  203). 

Tn  the  above  document  appears  for  the  first  time  a  man  whose  name 
is  inseparably  linked  with  the  history  of  Nepisiguit,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
learn  more  in  the  following  pages,  Sieur  Henaut  (Enault,  Esnault  or 
Knaud). 

Father  LeClercq  then  describes,  in  much  detail,  and  with  great 
literary  charm,  a  voyage  he  made  in  winter  overland  from  Nepisiguit  to 
Miramichi.  during  which  he  endured  great  hardships,  and  came  nigh 
to  perishing.  I  have  given  a  translation  of  this  narrative,  with  notes, 
in  Bay's  Canadian  History  Readings  (St.  John,  1900,  page  271),  though 
1  am  wrong  in  the  location  assigned  to  Richard  Denys'  fort,  as  will 
presently  appear.  He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  winter  (1677-78), 
which  he  -pent  at  Miramichi  or  Sainte  Croix,  as  the  river  was  then  called  ; 
and  although  he  speaks  often  of  Monsieur  Denys  de  Fronsac,  or  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Fronsac.  and  of  the  "Fort  et  Habitation"  (also  called  Fort  Ste. 
( Jroix  )  there,  he  gives  no  further  description  of  the  settlement,  nor  data 
permitting  its  site  to  be  located. 

4. 
1  March.  1680. 

A    certificate  of  the   Intendant  Du   Chesneau  concerning  the   nobility  of  the 

Family  Deny*. 

The   facts  stated   in  this  interesting  document  are  confirmatory,  so 
far  as  they  go,  of  the  account  of  the  Denys  family  given  by  F.  G.  For- 
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syth    de    Fronsac    in    his  Memorial  of  liis  family  (privately  printed  at 
Boston,  1903). 

1,  Jacques  du  Chesncau,  Knight,  Councillor  of  the  King  in  all  his 
Councils,  [ntendant  of  Justice,  Police  and  finances  of  Canada,  Acadie, 
Terreneufve.  and  other  countries  of  La  France-Septentrionalle. 

Wb  do  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival  in  this  country  in  the  month  of  September,  of  the  year  1(375,  the 
'Sieurs  Denis  having  told  us  that  the  Sieur  Simon  Denys,  their  father, 
had  obtained  letters  of  nobility  in  the  year  1668,  which  had  not  been 
registered  at  the  Sovereign  Council  of  this  country,  because  the  address 
of  it  had  been  made  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  I  told  them  that  hav- 
ing had  the  honor  of  having  been  employed  in  researches  upon  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  principality  of  Tours,  I  had  obtained  knowledge  that  the  Sieurs 
Denis  de  la  Thibaudiere  and  de  la  Baraudiere  had  been  recognized 
as  nobles,  as  descended  from  one  of  the  twenty-four  aldermen  of  the  City 
of  Tours,  ennobled  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  in  recognition  of 
their  fidelity  and  of  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  His 
Majesty  when  the  Fauxbourgs  of  the  City  of  Tours  were  attacked 
by  Monsieur  the  Duke  of  M'ayenne,  His  said  Majesty  being  then 
there,  and  that  we  had  heard  it  said  that  the  said  Sieur  Denis 
Alderman  had  a  brother  at  the  same  time,  Captain  of  the  Faux- 
bourg  of  des  Ponts  de  Tours,  who,  upon  this  occasion,  gave  so 
much  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  the  service  of  the  King,  and  of  his 
courage,  that  His  Majesty  ennobled  him,  and  did  him  the  honor, 
having  sent  all  his  troops  of  his  household  against  Mons.  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  to  wish  to  be  guarded  by  him  and  the  company  which 
he  commanded,  and  that  the  said  Sieur  Denis  had  been  interred  in  the 
Church  of  the  Fauxbourg  des  Ponts  de  Tours,  and  that  above  the  place 
where  he  had  been  buried,  his  sword  and  his  arms  had  been  attached, 
and  that  they  ought,  after  all  that  I  had  told  them,  to  make  search  fotr 
the  said  letters  of  nobility,  which  were  honorable  to  their  family. 

I\  witness  whereof,  we  have  signed  the  present  Certificate  at 
Quebec,  the  First  Day  of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty. 

Du  Chesneau, 

By  Monseigneur 

Chevallier. 

(Judicial  Archives  of  Quebec,  papers  of  Henry  Hiche  :  endorsed  by  Hiche 
as  "Paper  which  has  been  deposited  with  me  by  Messieurs  de  St.  Simon 
and  Berfier,  SO  May,  1782"). 
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There  is  na  doubt  some  connection  between  facts  contained  in  this 
document  and  the  assumption  by  Richard  Denys  of  his  title  Sieur  de 
Fronsac.  J  Lis  father,  Nicolas  Denys,  never  bore  the  title,  although  it  is 
ascribed  to  him  in  many  recent  books.  Simon  Denys  mentioned  in  the 
document  was  brother  of  iNicolas,  and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of 
these  "lettres  de  noblesse"  of  1668  to  his  uncle  that  Richard  became 
Sieur.  The  earliest  use  of  that  title  I  have  noticed  is  in  LeClercq's 
work  above  cited.  I  presume  the  name  Fronsac  was  taken  from  a  place 
of  that  name  in  the  Strait  of  Canso,  near  where  Richard  was  born, 
which  place  was  probably  named  in  honor  of  Richelieu,  who  was  Due  de 
Fronsac,  and  a  patron  of  Nicolas  Denys'  friend,  Razilly,  if  not  of  Denys 
himself. 

We  may  here  note  that  while  Richard's  family  name  is  commonly 
spelled  Denis  in  documents  of  the  time,  it  appears  to  have  been  spelled 
invariably  Denys  both  by  his  father  and  himself,  which  form  accord- 
ingly 1  have  adopted. 

Under  January  of  this  year,  1680,  LeClercq  mentions  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  our  present  subject.  He  says  (page  95)  that  the  Indians 
at  Miramichi  were  then  starving,  but  received  succor  from  the  French 
of  the  Fort  of  Saint  Croix,  where  Madam  Denis  gave  orders  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  provisions.  This  Madam  Denis  was,  no  doubt,  the  mother 
of  Richard,  who,  himself,  was  evidently  absent.  In  his  book  Richard's 
father  speaks  of  his  wife  as  commanding  one  winter  in  his  fort  at 
Nepisiguit,  which  shows  that  Madam  Denys  was  a  woman  of  capacity. 

It  was  in  this  same  year,  apparently,  that  Richard  Denys,  then 
about  twenty-six  years  old,  married  his  Indian  wife.  Tanguay's  great 
Genealogical  Dictionary  gives  his  first  wife  as  Anne  Parabego,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children.  The  eldest  was  Marie  Anne,  whose  baptismal 
certificate,  strangely  enough,  has  been  preserved.  It  is  printed  in 
Raymond's  Saint  John  Fiver  (St.  John,  1905,  page  141),  and  records 
the  baptism  at  Jemseg,  25th  May,  1681,  of  Marie  Anne  Denis,  daughter 
of  Sieur  Richard  Denis  and  Anne  Partarabego,  an  Indian  woman,  at 
the  age  of  four  months.  This  would  imply  that  Richard  took  his  Indian 
wife  sometime  in  1680.  Their  second  son  was  Nicolas,  born  in  1682,  who 
married  an  [ndian  woman,  and  perished  with  his  three  children  in  1732, 
leaving  his  title  of  Sieur  de  Fronsac  to  revert  to  the  family  of  his  elder 
:•.  who,  in  1709,  married  Jean  Mercan  of  Quebec,  and  left  descend- 
ante  in  Canada.     Richard  married  again  in  1690.  as  we  shall  later  nr«te. 
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5. 

5  November,  1680. 

Order  to  Richard  Denys  from  his  father  to  facilitate  the  voyage  of  Monsieur 
Bergicr,  prospective  settler,  in  Acadia. 

We,  Nicolas  Denys,  Esquire,  Governor  and  Lieutenant-General  for 
the  King  throughout  all  the  extent  of  the  grande  Baye  de  St.  Laurant, 
commencing  at  Cap  des  Koziers,  and  extending  to  Cap  de  Canseau,  with 
the  Isle  de  Terreneufve,  Cap  Breton,  and  other  Islands  adjacent  to 
the  said  coasts,  have  given  power  to  Monsieur  Bergier,  the  elder,  mer- 
chant of  La  Kochelle,  to  go  visit  all  the  coasts  of  la  Cadie,  commencing 
at  Canso  and  extending  to  Port  Boyal,  the  end  of  la  Cadie ;  and  thence 
along  all  the  coasts  of  the  Estaichemins  as  far  as  Baston.  The  whole, 
according  to  the  concession  and  confirmation  that  we  have  had  thereof 
from  his  Majesty,  dated  the  thirtieth  of  January,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four,*  which  carries  prohibition  to  all  persons  against 
establishing  themselves  on  all  those  coasts  for  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent fishery,  and  for  all  other  ccimmerce,  without  our  power  and  per- 
mission, and  without  obtaining  the  right  from  us,  under  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  ships  and  merchandise,  and  a  fine,  we  having  no  other 
intention  than  to  produce  the  peopling  of  all  those  coasts  in  pursuance 
of  the  intention  of  the  King. 

We  order  Richard  Denys  our  son  commanding  in  our  absence 
through  all  the  said  country,  that  in  case  he  or  his  men  should  meet  the 
said  Sieur  Bergier  visiting  all  the  said  coasts  to  find  a  place  which  may 
be  suitable  for  making  his  establishment,  to  allow  him  to  go  and  pass 
without  doing  him  any  injury  or  hindrance,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
give  him  every  aid  and  assistance,  on  the  condition  that  the  said  Sieur 
Bergier  shall  be  obliged  to  take  his  concession  from  us  the  year  after 
his  establishment  upon  our  lands,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ship 
and  merchandise,  with  which  the  said  Sieur  Bergier  remains  in  agree- 
ment. Three  copies  ccf  the  present  document  are  made,  one  remaining 
in  our  hands,  and  the  two  others  in  the  hands  of  the  said  'Sieur  Bergier, 
signed  by  him  and  by  us,  and  passed  at  Paris,  the  fifth  of  November,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty. 

Denys     .Bergier. 

(Bithotheque  Rationale,  Clairambault  Collection,  1016,  fol.  306). 

This  document  is  of   interest  as  showing,  not  only  that  the   vast 
privileges  granted   Xicolas  Denys  in   1653   and  1654    were  considered 


♦This  concession   and  confirmation  is  to  be  printed  in  full  with  other  documents 
in  my  forthcoming  edition  of  Denys'  work. 
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by  Denys  as  still  in  force,  but  also  as  illustrating  one  method  by  which 
Denys  endeavored  to  people  his  lands  in  accord  with  the  conditions  of 
his  grants.  Bergier  appears  to  have  made  the  visit,  but  with  a  result 
not  at  all  acceptable  to  Denys,  for,  28th  February,  1682,  the  right  to 
establish  a  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Acadia  was  granted  this  Sieur  Bergier 
and  others  by  the  King  of  France,  apparently  without  any  reference  to 
Denys,  whose  rights  were  no  doubt  considered  to  'have  lapsed  through 
non-fulfilment  of  the  condition  of  the  grants.  This  was  one  step  in 
the  collapse  of  Denys'  rights,  of  which  we  shall  learn  more  later. 


6. 

21  February,  1682. 

Agreement  as  to  arrears  of  salary,  etc.,  between  Richard  Denys  and  his  Father 

This  document  shows  how  completely  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Nicolas  Denys  had  passed  into  Richard's  hands,  and,  incidentally, 
the  exact  business  relations  between  them. 

Before  the  Councillors  of  the  King,  notaries  Gardenotes  of  His 
Majesty  at  the  Chastelet  de  Paris,  undersigned;  were  present  Nicolas 
Denis  Esquire  Governor  and  Lieutenant- General  for  His  Majesty  in  all 
the  extent  of  the  Grande  Baye  de  Sait  Laurens,  Islands  of  Cap  Breton, 
Saint  Jean  and  others  adjacent,  to  commence  from  the  Cap  '  de  Oan-i 
ceaux  as  far  as  Cape  des  Hosiers,  at  present  in  Paris,  lodged  in  the  street 
and  parish  of  Saint  Mederic  at  the  sign  of  the  Roman  Perfumer,  on 
the  one  part,  and  Richard  Denis  his  son,  also  esquire,  and  His  Lieutenant 
for  his  said  Majesty  in  all  the  extent  of  the  said  Great  Bay,  and  in  the 
said  islands  above  mentioned  also  now  at  Paris,  lodged  with  the  said 
Sieur  his  father,  on  the  other  part;  who  have  acknowledged  to  have  this 
day  settled  together  for  everything  which  the  said  Sieur  Denis  the  son 
has  done  for  the  said  Sieur  Denis  his  father,  and  for  the  services  which 
he  has  rendered  him  in  the  said  capacity  of  his  lieutenant  in  the  places 
and  localities  above  mentioned,  likewise  for  all  the  sums  which  he  has 
handled  and  received  for  the  said  Sieur  Denis  his  father,  the  whole 
during  a  dozen  years  or  thereabouts  in  accordance  with  his  commission 
which  he  had  placed  in  his  hands  to  this  effect,  with  wages  of  eight 
hundred  livres  for  each  year,  by  which  account  the  said  Sieur  Denis  the 
father  is  held  debtor  and  owing  to  the  said  Sieur  Denis  his  son  the 
sum  of  nine  thousand  six  "hundred  livres  to  which  they  have  found  to 
amount  the  said  dozen  years  elapsed  on  the  last  day  of  December  last. 
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for  all  his  said  Wages,  which  sum  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  livres 
the  said  Si  our  Denis  the  father  has  consented  and  agreed 
by  these  presents  that  the  said  'Sieur  Denis  the  son  shall 
handle  and  receive  in  preference  to  all  other  persons  from 
all  his  property  and  revenues  winch  he  possesses  in  the  said 
transfer  necessary  with  every  promise  of  guaranty  to  furnish  and  to 
make  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so,  this  present  agree- 
ment thus  made  so  as  to  remain  released  and  discharged  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  sum  to  the  said  Sieur,  his  son.  Recognizing  further 
that  he  has  rendered  him  good  and  faithful  account  of  everything  that 
he  has  heen  able  to  do  for  him  in  the  said  capacity  of  his  lieutenant 
during  the  said  dozen  years  up  to  the  said  last  day  of  December  last, 
releasing  and  discharging  him,  moreover,  from  everything  in  general, 
whatsoever  that  has  passed  up  to  the  said  last  day  of  December  last. 
And  in  recognition  of  the  good  and  pleasing  services  which  the  said 
Sieur,  his  son,  has  rendered  him  in  the  said  quality  of  his  lieutenant, 
and  for  those  which  he  hopes  that  he  will  render  for  the  future,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  not  (himself)  at  an  age  wrhich  will  permit  him  to  go  to  the  said 
places.*  which  it  is  that  obliges  him  to  send  an  able  person  and  one  who 
has  knowledge  of  the  said  places,  to  his  said  government,  in  order,  by 
virtue  of  his  commission,  to  do  and  observe  all  the  things  it  is  necessary 
to  do  as  well  for  the  service  of  His  Said  Majesty  as  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual interests,  it  is  this  which  brings  it  about  that  he  has,  moreover, 
continued  the  said  Sieur  Denis  his  son  in  the  said  capacity  of  his 
lieutenant  in  order  by  him,  in  virtue  of  his  commission  which  he  has 
previously  given  him  filled  out  with  his  name,  and  dated  on  the  first  day 
of  January  last,**  to  do  for  the  said  Sieur  his  father  all  the  things  that 
he  agrees  to  do  in  the  said  Islands  as  well  for  His  said  Majesty  as  for 
the  said  Sieur  his  father  the  same  as  if  he  were  there  himself,  and  so 
to  do  that  he  will  not  receive  any  complaint,  at  the  wages  of  a  thousand 
Iivres  a  year,  so  long  as  his  said  commission  shall  last,  to  commence  to 
run  from  the  said  first  day  of  January  last,  which  he  likewise  consents 
that  he  shall  take  and  receive  in  preference  to  all  others  on  his  said  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  said  places  making  him  also,  in  so  far  as  it  is  or  may  be 
needed,  all  necessary  cession  and  tranfers  with  guaranty. 

For  thus  the  whole  has  been  arranged  and  agreed  between  ttie 
parties,  promising  and  obliging  each  in  his  own  right,  and  renouncing, 
etc.,  made  and  passed  at  Paris,  in  the  office  of  Delaballe,  one  of  the  said 
notaries  undersigned,  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  one  thousand  six 


•Yet  Nicholas  Denys,  despite  his  great  age,  did  return  three  years  later  to 
Nepisiguit.  as  is  shown  by  a  letter  written  by  him  from  that  place  in  1685.  This 
letter  is  to  be  printed  in  my  forthcoming  translation  of  his  book. 

**This  commission  is  not  with  the  other  papers,  and  it  was  without  doubt  super- 
ceded by  the  one  of  later  date,  which  is  printed  as  the  next  document. 
0 
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hundred  and  eighty-two,  in  the  afternoon,  and.  the  said  Sieurs  Denis 
father  and  som  have  signed  the  minute  of  these  presents,  with  the  said 
Counsellors,  notaries  undersigned,  remaining  in  the  care  and  possession 
oi  the  said  Delaballe  one  of  the  said  notaries  undersigned.  Thus  signed 
in  the  original  on  parchment. 

Del  a  Balle  and  Vallet  with  Paraph. 

Col  la  led  with  the  original  on  parchment;  this  done,  it  was  given 
back  to  the  Sieur  Richard  Denis  de  Fronsac  by  me,  notary  gardenotes 
of  the  King  in  his  District  of  Quebec,  in  New  France,  undersigned,  in 
order  that  the  said  copies  thus  collated  may  remain  annexed  to  the 
minute  of  contract  of  concession  and  gift  made,  and  passed  this  day 
by  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  acting  for  the  Sieur  Denis  his  father,  to 
MTessieurs,  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Seminary  of  this  city  before  the  said 
Notary  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  same.  At  the  said  Quebec  this 
thirteenth  day  of  August   sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Genaple. 

(Judicial  A  rehires  of  Quebec,  Genaple  papers,  with  Documents  7,  9,  10). 


25  February,  1682. 

Commission. to  Richard  Deny*  to  command  as  Lieutenant  for  his  father. 

This  commission  evidently  was  drawn  to  replace  that  of  January  1, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  document. 

We,  Nicolas  Denys,  esquire,  Governor  and  Lieutenant  for  the  King 
in  all  the  extent  of  the  grande  Baye  de  Saint  Laurent,  to  begin  from  the 
Cap  de  Canceaux  as  far  as  Cap  des  Rosier s,  the  Islands  of  Cap  Breton, 
Saint  Jean,  and  others  adjacent,  have  given  the  present  commission  as 
our  Lieutenant  to  Richard  Denys.  esquire  to  command  in  our  absence 
in  all  the  said  country  that  we  have  acquired  from  the  Company  of 
Canada,  witli  the  authority  for  granting  lands  to  all  those  who  may  be 
Villing  to  inhabit  them  and  as  much  of  it  as  they  may  be  able  to  make 
of;  moreover  to  make  trade  for  furs  with  the  Indians,  in  preference 
to  all  others  on  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ships ,  and  merchandises  the 
whole  conformably  to  the  Letters  Patent  of  His  Majesty  of  the  thirtieth 
of  January.  1  654,  together  with  other  rights  and  privileges  mentioned  by 
these  said  letters  wbich  he  will  cause  to  be  observed,  and  will  maintain 
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there  the  authority  of  the  Iviug  in  everything  comprised  in  the  said 
letters.  And  to  this  end  we  command  all  those  who  are  dependants  of 
ours,  whether  officers,  soldiers,  laborers,  and  all  residents  who  are  settled 
upon  the  lands  belonging  to  us,  to  recognize  the  said  Richard  Denys  as 
our  lieutenant  and  to  obey  him  in  everything,  just  as  they  would  our- 
self,  under  the  penalties  enacted  by  the  orders  of  His  Majesty.  This 
is  why  we  pray  all  captains  and  officers  of  his  said  Majesty  to  give  him 
asistance  in  case  of  need,  promising  to  do  the  same  to  them.  In  faith 
and  testimony  whereof,  we  have  signed  the  present  at  Paris  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  February   one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Signed  by  our  hand.     Thus  signed  in  the  original :     Denys. 
(Judicial  Archives  of  Quebec,  Genaple  papers,  with  Documents  6,  9,  10). 


8. 

1685. 

Petition  for  grants  of  land  addressed  to  Pilchard  Denys  by  residents  of 

Isle  Percee. 

This  document  bears  no  date,  but  that  is  fixed  by  another  dated 
1685  in  the  same  collection;  it  is  a  grant  to  Vincent  Chateigne  dit  Les- 
pine,  made  obviously  in  response  to  the  present  petition.  The  original 
of  the  present  document  is  the  production  of  a  very  illiterate  scribe,  but 
its  meaning  is  plain  throughout. 

To  Monsieur  Richard  Denis,  Esquire,  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  lieutenant 
and  commander  in  the  absence  of  Nicolas  Denis  Esquire  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  for  the  King  in  all  the  extent  of  the  great  Baye  of  .St. 
Laurant,  to  begin  with  the  Cap  de  Canceau  as  far  as  the  Cap  des  Roziers, 
ille  du  capbreton  St.  Jean  and  other  islands  adjacent. 

Petitions  humbly Yincant  Chataigner,  dit  Lepine,  Kouel  Boissel,  Piere 
Egron  dit  Lamote.  Piere  Valleau,  Piere  du  Lion,*  living  at  lille  perces, 
represent  to  you  that  for  eight  to  nine  years  they  have  been  in  the  said 
place  of  ille  perce  without  having  been  able  to  obtain  deeds  for  any  land, 
although  several  representations  have  .  been  made  to  Monsieur  Pierre 
Denis.  Esquire.  Sieur  de  la  Eonde,  who  has  always  refused  fhem,  and 
constantly  threatens  to  eject  them  from  the  said  place  of  the  i'le  perce, 


*Further  information  about  these  petitioners  is  contained  in  document  No.  12 
later.  Boissel.  Lamotte,  Lepine  and  one  Le  Garcon  are  mentioned  as  residents  here 
in  the  census  of  1G86  (Murdoch,  Nova  Scotia,  I,  172).  T  think  it  likely  that  Pierre 
Valleau  and  Le  Garcon  are  on?  and  the  same,  (Valleau,  dit  "Le  Garoon)  for  the 
next  document  gives  Vallo  and  wife  as  a  resident  without  children,  as  the  census 
srives  Le  Garcon.  Another  paper  in  the  Clairambault  Collection  (fol.  321)  gives 
also    Pierre   Filtoupier   and   Jacqtie  Poisel    as   residents   in  1676. 
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and  to  sei/.e  their  houses;  this  prevents  them  from  working  to  clear  the 
lands  (ami)  to  sow  grain  with  which  to  provide  support  for  their 
families,  which  causes  them  a  considerable  loss,  and  keeps  several  per- 
sons from  coming  to  establish  themselves  there  and  from  forming  a 
permanent  fishery  as  at  Plaisance,  which  obliges  them  to  have  resort 
to  you. 

This  being  considered,  Monsieur,  may  it  please  you  to  deliver  deeds 
to  your  petitioners  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  clear  the  lands, 
so  sow  them,  and  to  make  the  works  and  beach  necessary  for  drying  fish 
which  they  are  in  a  position  to  catch  (and)  which  they  may  be  able  to 
enjoy  without  being  troubled  nor  disturbed,  as  in  fairness  due. 

The  three  residents  make  declaration,  not  knowing  how  to  sign. 

Vjnsan  Chatigne.  Nouel  Boisel. 

Pierre  Egron. 
Pierre  Dulion. 
Le  Mert  du  dit.    x 
Vallot. 

(Bibliotheque  Nationals,  Clairambault  Collection,  No.  1016,  fol.  333). 

Another  document  in  the  Clairambault  Collection  (fol.  329;)  is  a 
grant,  dated  14  September  1685,  by  Eichard  Denys  in  the  name  of  his 
father  to  Vincent  Chataigne  dit  Lespine,  It  was  obviously  made  in 
response  to  the  foregoing  petition  and  implies  that  grants  were  made  also 
to  Egron  and  others.  It  is  not  here  given  because  rather  long,  and  out- 
side our  present  geographical  limits. 

The  mention  in  this  petition  of  Pierre  Denys,  Sieur  de  la  Eonde, 
with  his  apparent  rights  at  Isle  Percee,  raises  the  question  as  to  his 
relations,  business  and  other,  with  Eichard  Denys,  which  were  in  brief 
as  follows:  In  1671,  the  Intendant  Talon,*  acting,  no  doubt,  on  the 
presumption  (if  not  under  instructions),  that  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
Nicolas  Denys  had  become  forfeit  through  nou  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions as  to  settlement,  granted  to  Pierre  Denys  Sieur  de  la  Eonde,  (son 
of  Simon  Denys  of  Quebec,  who  was  a  brother  of  (Nicolas  Denys),  and  to 
Sieur  Bazire,  a  large  tract  of  land  at  and  near  Percee  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sedentary  fishery.  Pierre  Denys  established  him- 
self there  the  next  year,  and  in  1673  a  missionary  went  there  along 
with  Denys'  family.**     He  established  a  fishing  station  at  Percee  vil- 


♦Collection  de  Manuscrits  *  *  *  Quebec  1883,  I,  213.  Or  in  1672  according  to  a 
document  in  the  Clairambault  Colection  (fol.  297),  which  shows  that  it  was  extended 
and  confirmed  as  the  Seigniory  of  Isle  Percee  in  1676. 

**Sulte  Histoire  des  Canadiens  Francois  IV,  107.  There  is  also  much  informa- 
tion on  Percee  in  Le  Tac  Histoire  Chronologique,  (Paris,  1888),  and  other  facts  are 
in  still  unpublished  papers  in  the  Clairambault  collection  in  Paris. 
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lage,  with  a  later  branch  at  Bonaventure  Island,  built  a  winter  residence 
at  Barachois  beside  the  basin  there  (the  same  described  by  Le  Clercq, 
page  24),  and  founded  two  missions,  one  at  Percee,  and  one  at  Bona- 
venture, served  by  Kecollet  priests,  of  whom  Le  Clercq  was  the  most 
distinguished.  Nicholas  Denys  appears  to  have  protested  against  this 
grant  of  his  lands,  but  Pierre  Denys  was  sustained  by  the  authorities 

in  France.     (Letters de  Colbert,  Paris,  III,  607).  The  venture 

"however,  was  unsuccessful,  and  appears  to  have  caused  the  financial 
iu in  of  Pierre  Denys,  who  was  evidently  involved  with  others.  In 
1688  and  1689,  as  the  following  Documents  will  show,  Richard  Denys 
considered  Percee  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  1690  the  entire  settle- 
ment was  destroyed  by  the  British. 

9. 

18  August,  1685. 

Grant  l>;/  Richard  Dtuj/s,  in   name  of  his  father,  of  lauds  for  ReroHet  Mis- 
sions at  Restiyonche,  Miramichi  and  Cape  Breton. 

The  following  document  gives  the  facts  about  a  grant  often  cited 
in  our  local  works,  but  not  fully  understood  heretof on . 

Before  Francois  G-enaple,  Notary  gardenotes  of  the  King  in  the 
Prcvostship  of  Quebec,  in  New  France,  undersigned,  was  present  the 
Sieur  Bichard  Denis  esquire  Lieutenant  for  Messire  Nicolas  Denis  his 
father,  esquire,  Governor  and  Lieutenant  for  the  King,  through  all  the 
extent  of  the  great  Bay  of  St.  Laurent,  in  the  lands  of  this  country 
commencing  with  Cap  de  Canceaux  and  extending  to  Cape  des  Rosiers, 
Isle  de  Cap  Breton,  St.  Jean  and  others  adjacent,  and  Lord  Paramount 
proprietor  of  the  said  country;  being  in  this  city,  at  the  house  of 
Estienne  Landeron,  the  innkeeper,  Rue  Notre  Dame  in  the  lower  town, 
which  Sieur  Denis  the  son  in  the  said  name  and  by  virtue  of  the  power 
to  him  given  by  the  said  Sieur  his  father,  a.s  well  ^s  by  his  Letters 
Patent,  and  commissions  to  command  in  his  place  in  the  said  capacity 
through  all  the  extent  of  the  said  country,  dated  at  Paris  the  26'bh. 
February  1682,  and  signed  Denys,  as  by  contract  confirmatory  of  the 
said  letters  passed  in  the  said  City  of  Paris  before  Pallet  and  de  la 
Balle  Councillors  o£  the  King  and  notaries  at  the  Chastelet  same  day 
and  year,  Desiring  to  assist  the  pious  and  generous  zeal  which  Mes- 
sieurs, the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions, 
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established  in  this  City  of  Quebec,  have  for  the  increase  of  glory  of  God 
through  the  propagation  of  the  faith  and  the  preaching  of  His  gospel 
among  the  Indians  barbarous  people  of  the  said  country,  has  acknow- 
ledged and  confessed  to  have  given  and  conceded,  as  in  fact  he  does  give 
and  concede,  in  full  ownership  forever  without  any  obligations  whatso- 
ever  fco  The  said  Sieurs  Ecclesiastics  of  the  said  'Seminary  and  to  their 
successors,  accepting  hereof  in  their  behalf  Messire  Henry  de  Berniers 
superior  and  Messire  Louis  Ango  des  Mezerets  and  Charles  Glandelet 
officers  and  directors  of  the  said  seminary,  with  the  agreement  and  con- 
sent  of  M  on  seigneur  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Croix  de  St.  Vallier  named  by 
the  King  as  Bishop  of  the  said  Quebec,  as  also  by  the  agreement  and 
consent  of  M'onseigneur  Rene  de  Brisay,  Chevalier,  Seigneur  Marquis  de 
Denonville  governor  of  the  said  places  and  lieutenant  general  for  the 
King  in  this  country,  and  of  Monseigneur  Jacques  de  Meulles  Chevalier 
Seigneur  de  la  Source  Councillor  of  the  King  in  his  council  and  his  In- 
tendant  of  Justice  Police  and  Finance  in  this  said  country,  the  quantity 
of  lands  below  mentioned,  situated, in  the  said  great  Bay  of  St.  Laurent, 
that  is  to  say  three  leagues  of  land  in  front  at  the  place  called  Risti- 
gouche,  three  leagues  likewise  on  the  River  Ste  Croix  and  three 
other  leagues  in  the  Isle  du  Cap  Breton;  the  whole  of  frontage 
and  an  equal  depth  otf  three  leagues  in  each  one  of  the  said  places;  to 
enjoy  the  said  lands  circumstances  and  dependencies  in  full  ownership 
from  this  day  forth  forever  and  to  make  and  dispose  of  them  by  the 
Sieurs  Ecclesiastics  of  the  said  Seminary  their  succescsors  or  assigns 
as  things  of  their  own,  belonging  to  them  and  according  as  they  may  see 
fit,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  attached  to  lands  and  possessions 
held  by  nobility,  of  fishing,  hunting,  water  or  windmills,  and  to  concede 
the  said  lands  to  such  persons  under  terms  and  conditions  such  as  they 
may  see  fit;  excepting  only  the  right  to  trade  with  the  said  Indians, 
which  the  said  'Sieur  Denys  reserves  solely  to  himself  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  said  lands  here  granted,  as  also  the  privilege  of  having  a 
storehouse  built  for  the  said  trade  wherever  he  may  see  fit,  in  which 
storehouse  however  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  trade  any  liquor  with  the 
said  Indians.  This  grant  and  donation  thus  made  without  any  other 
obligation  or  condition  except  that  of  the  establishment  by  the  said  'Sieurs 
Ecclesiastics  of  the  said  Seminary  of  Quebec  in  each  one  of  the  said 
places  granted  of  a  Permanent  Mission  with  a  church  or  chapel,  in  each 
one  of  which  there  shall  be  at  least  one  priest  of  the  said  Seminary  main- 
tained and  lodged  at  its  expense  to  the  end  that  the  said  priests  miay 
there  preach  the  gospel,  instruct  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman 
faith  and  religion  as  well  the  said  aborignal  Indians  and  others  who 
might  join  them,  as  the  French  who  are  there  or  who  may  settle  there 
in  the  future,  and  there  to  administer  to  them  the  sacraments  and  other 
spiritual  aid  which  they  may  need,  And  whereas  it  being  considered  as 
important  that  the  said  lands  should  be  mostly  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 
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turn  of  grain  and  other  things  for  the  particular  use  of  the  Indians,  as 
one  of  the  principal  means  for  attracting  them  there  and  making  them 
inhabit  the  said  missions,  in  assigning  to  them  the  lands  in  the  extent 
o(  the  said  missions,  it  has  been  agreed  by  these  presents  that  fixed  and 
certain  boundaries  shall  not  be  determined  and  specified  for  the  place 
and  extent  otf  the  said  lands  until  the  Indians  themselves  'have  selected 
i heir  own  piece  of  ground  on  the  spot  provided  they  have  visited  and 
chosen  the  same  between  this  and  ten  years  hence;  after  this  has  been 
done  by  them,  there  shall  be  prepared  a  deed  between  the  said  Sieur 
Denis  or  other  holding  his  place  and  the  head  of  the  Ecclesiastics,  who 
shall  then  be  upon  the  places  of  each  of  the  three  localities  which  will 
have  been  chosen,  and  of  the  boundaries  enclosing  and  surrounding  the 
several  extents  of  them.  Which  act  shall  be  brought  and  attached  to  these 
presents  to  be  thereunto  annexed  to  be  made  mention  otf  at  the  foot 
thereof  and  serve  for  the  future  as  holding  and  bounding  the  said  places 
above  granted  and  conceded. 

For  thus  it  has  been  agreed  &c,  promising  &c,  obliging,  &c, 
renouncing  &c  ;  made  and  passed  at  the  said  Quebec,  with  regard  to 
the  said  Sieur  Denys,  son,  as  also  with  regard  to  our  said  Sieurs  the 
Ecclesiastics  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  said  Seminary,  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  thirteenth  day  of  August  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  in  presence  of  the  Sieur  Lucian  Boutteville  merchant,  and  Rene 
Senard  master-baker  living  in  this  upper  Town  of  Quebec,  witnesses, 
an  I  the  said  Sieur  Denis,  my  said  Seigneur  de  Saint  Vallier,  my  said 
Seigneurs  the  Governor  and  Intendant,  my  said  Sieurs  De  Bernieres, 
Ango  des  Mezerets  &  Glandelet  with  the  witnesses  above  named  and 
the  notary,  have  signed 

le.  m.  de  denonville.  demetjlle. 

Dents  pronsac. 
Jean   de   la   Croix  de  'St.  Valier    n.  a.  levesche  de  Quebec. 
H.  DeBerxieres.  Louis  Ango. 

Charles  Glandelet.  Senard. 

BOUTTEVILLE.  '  '  '"'  name  of  the  Notary  omitted  in  the  original) 

(Judicial  Archives  of  Quebec.   Genaple  papers). 


From  the  above  Document. 
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In  this  same  year,  apparently,  a  complaint  was  made  against 
K  khan  I  Denys  and  others  for  taking  furs  claimed  to  be  the  property 
of  a  company  established  at  Chedabucto;*  this  Denys  did,  no  doubt, 
on  the  ground  that  the  furs  had  been  taken  within  his  territory. 

10. 

16  October,  168b*. 

Deed  of'  Sale  bij    Richard  Denys  of  his  establishment  at    Miramichi  to  tlw 

Eecollets. 

This  document  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
extant  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Miramichi. 

Before  Francois  Genaple  notary  gardenotes  of  the  King  in  the 
Provostship  of  Quebec  in  New  France,  undersigned,  was  present  the 
Sieur  Richard  Denis  Esquire,  Seigneur  de  Fronsac  lieutenant  for 
Messire  N~as.  Denis  his  father,  Governor  and  Lieutenant  for  the  King, 
through  the  extent  of  the  great  Baye  of  St.  Laurent,  Lord  Paramount 
proprietor  of  the  said  Bay  and  Islands  adjacent  lodged  in  this  town  at 
the  house  of  Estienne  Lander  on,  rue  Notre-Dame;  who  in  consequence 
of  the  concession  by  him  made  in  his  said  name  to  Messieurs  the 
Ecclesiastics  of  the  Seminary  of  this  Town  of  Quebec  of  three  leagues 
of  land  frontage  at  Ristigouche,  three  other  leagues  at  the  River  Ste. 
Croix,  with  also  three  leagues  in  the  Isle  du  Cap  Breton,  the  whole  with 
an  equal  depth  of  three  leagues  in  each  place,  for  the  objects  mentioned 
in  the  contract  passed  before  the  said  notary  the  thirteenth  of  August 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  reciting  among  other  things 
that  since  it  is  especially  important  that  the  said  lands  shall  be  suita- 
ble for  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  things  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  as 
a  means  of  attracting  them  and  making  them  sedentary  in  the  missions 
which  the  said  Sieurs  Ecclesiastics  wish  to  establish,  the  boundaries  of 
the  said  lands  need  not  be  marked  and  determined  until  the  choice  of 
them  has  been  made  upon  the  ground  within  the  space  of  ten  years, 
and  an  act  passed  in  consequence ;  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac  finding  him- 
self intending  to  leave  the  establishment  which  he  has  made  at  the  said 
place  of  the  River  'Sainte  Croix  to  make  another  elsewhere  upctn  others 
of  his  lands  for  the  art  vantage  of  his  business,  and  seeing  that  the  said 
place  is  very  suitable  useful  and  convenient  for  the  Indians  of  those 
parts  and  vicinity  (as  they  have  themselves  testified  to  Monsieur  Thury, 


•Murdoch,  Nova  Scotia,  I,  168. 
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missionary)  has  iua.de  offer  thereof  for  the  said  objects,  to  Monseigneur 
the  Abb*  of  Saint  Vallier,  named  by  his  Majesty  Bishop  of  Quebec,  on 
behalf  of  the  said  Sieurs  Ecclesiastics,  they  paying  him  a  sum  of  suitable 
amount  for  his  clearings,  buildings,  fences  and  other  expenses  which  he 
has  had  there.  This  my  said  Seigneur  de  Saint  Vallier  having  con- 
sented to  and  accepted,  the  said  Sieur  Denis  de  Fronsac  has  acknowledged 
aad  confessed  that  for  the  execution  of  the  said  contract  and  concession 
as  to  the  three  leagues  of  land  which  the  said  Sieurs  Ecclesiastics 
should  chose  for  one  of  their  missions  on  the  said  Eiver  Sainte  Croix,  he 
sells,  gives  up,  cedes,  transfers  and  relinguishes  in  full  ownership  of 
everything  both  now  and  forever,  toi  my  said  Seigneur  de  'St.  Vallier, 
hereto  present  and  accepting  for  the  said  Seminary  and  their  successors 
and  assigns,  all  the  buildings,  clearings,  fences,  and  everything  that  may 
belong  to  him  in  the  said  establishment  by  him  previously  made,  with 
everything  which  can  depend  on  it  and  be  in  the  space  of  the  three 
leagues  of  land  of  front  and  depth,  which  our  said  Seigneur  de  Saint 
Vallier  selects  in  this  place,  as  follows,  by  the  advice  of  the  said 
Sieur  Thury,  who  has  seen  examined  and  visited  it,  and  on  whom  he  relies 
for  the  same ;  and  in  addition  to  this  all  the  utensils  of  the  house,  which 
are  contained  in  the  memorandum  annexed  to  these  presents  and  signed 
by  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac ;  which  three  leagues  of  lands  shall  be  taken 
half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other  of  the  said  Eiver  Ste.  Croix  and 
bounded  as  follows;  to  wit:  that  on  the  north  of  the  said  river  the 
three  leagues  frontage  shall  commence  at  the  Euisseau  Corneille  (Crow 
Brook),  going  upwards  therefrom  into  the  river  called  Muminagan, 
which  empties  into  the  said  Eiver  Ste.  Croix,  with  a  league  and  a  half  of 
depth  on  that  side,  from  a  line  established  north  and  south  which  shall 
run  from  the  border  of  the  said  Euisseau  at  its  entrance;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  said  river,  the  three  leagues  of  land  frontage  shall 
commence  at  the  same  north  and  south  line  diametrically  measured  to 
that  of  the  said  Euisseau  Corneille  with  the  same  depth  (to  the  south) 
of  a  league  and  a  half  on  the  said  line;  which  depth  shall  be  bounded 
to  the  end  of  the  said  league  and  a  half  (on  each  side  of  the  said  river!) 
by  another  line  running  east  and  west,  within  the  enclosure  and  limits 
of  wlii cli  compass  lines  enter  and  are  comprised  the  tongue  of  land 
which  forks  the  said  rivers  Muminagan  and  Eistigouche  as  they  dis- 
charge into  the  said  Eiver  Ste.  Croix,  together  with  the  islets  which  are 
in  the  said  three  leagues  of  extent  along  the  said  river  on  both  sides;  in 
which  river  the  said  Sieurs  Ecclesiastics  or  their  assigns  shall  have 
even'  right  of  fishing  not  only  in  the  space  of  the  said  three  leagues, 
but  also  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  said  river:  for  it  has  been,  agreed 
that  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  on  his  own  account  and  that  of  his  heirs 
and  assigns  shall  reciprocally  have  the  same  right  in  the  said  apace  of 
three  leagues    as  through  all   the  said  river.     The  whole  to  be  without 
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any  obligation  or  other  clauses  or  conditions  than  those  carried  by  the  said 
contract  o\'  concession.  The  said  sale  thus  made  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  louis  d'or  French  currency,  which  makes  fourteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one  livres,  six  sols  eight  deniers,  money  of  this 
country,  which  my  said  Seigneur  de  Saint  Yallier  promises  and  obliges 
himself  to  pay  to  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  or  to  the  bearer  for  him  of 
these  presents,  in  old  France,  City  of  Paris,  between  this  and  the  month 
of  March  next,  at  the  latest.  Disseizing  and  wishing,  &c,  attorney,  the 
bearer,  &c,  giving  power,  &c. 

For  thus  it  lias  been  agreed  and  covenanted.  And  up  to  the  time 
when  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac  may  have  rebuilt  at  the  place  where  he 
wishes  i"  start  another  settlement,  he  will  enjoy  the  old  kitchen  and  the 
storehouse  where  he  formerly  kept  his  wine,  and  this  during  three  years 
from  the  present  time.  Promising  and  Obliging  and  Renouncing,  and 
made  and  passed  at  the  said  Quebec,  in  the  Chateau  of  this  cit}T,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sieurs  Aubert  de  la  Chesnaye  et  la 
Chasseur,  Lieutenant- General  at  Three  Eivers,  witnesses,  who  have,  with 
our  said  Seigneur  de  Saint  Yallier,  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac  and  the 
said  notary,  signed 

J.    de  St.  Valuer,   x.  a.  Lecesche  de  Quebec. 

Dents 
Lechasseur.  Froinsac. 

Charles  Aub^ut. 
Gexaple.  Delachunw.t 


17  October,  1686. 

Memorandum  of  the  articles  which  are  to  be  delivered  io  Monsieut 
Thurv  as  soon  as  lie  shall  have  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  the  River  Sie 
( Iroix  :  to  wit : 

four  tin  dishes,  two  large  and  two  medium. 

si.x  tin  plates  of  those  which  are  not  stamped. 

one  pot  and  its  spoon. 

a  tin  tankard    (  ?) 

,i    frying  pan. 

six  plain  napkins. 

two  tablecloths. 

sh  dishcloths. 

one  tan  dish. 

a  little  kettle. 
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the  table  which  is  in  my  room  without  its  cover. 

all   the  boards  which  will  be  found  made,  with  the  planks,  except 

the  sheathing  made  of  birch, 
twelve  pots  (half  gallons),  of  brandy. 
two  pots  of  olive  oil. 
twelve  pounds  of  pork. 

to  have  delivered  to  him,  whether  at  the  dwelling  or  at  Nipisi- 
guit,  the  best  of  the  boats  which  belong  to  me,  with  the  tackles,  such  as 
the  grapnel  and  the  sails,  and  moreover  to  strike  out  the  account  that 
we  formerly  had  together  with  Monsieur  Thury. 

Made  at  Kebeeq  this  17  October,  1686;  made  in  duplicate,  one  of 
value  and  the  other  void. 

DENYS  FR0NSAC. 

The  'Sieur  degre*  will  deliver  the  contents  of  the  above  to  Monsieur 
Thury. 

Fronsac. 

(Judicial  Archives  of  Quebec,  Genaple  Papers). 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  sale  is,  very  happily,  given  us  in  a 
later  document,  Xo.  17,  which  shows  that  the  purchase  price  of  the  im- 
provements was  never  paid,  and  that  the  entire  property,  grant  and  all, 
was  returned  to  Richard  Denys. 

The  location  of  the  Mission  grant  is,  in  its  main  features  at  least 
unmistakeable.  I  have  discussed  and  mapped  it  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  RoyaL  Society  of  Canada,  XII,  1906,  ii,  126,  but  with  one  probable 
error  corrected  in  the  accompanying  map.  The  description  shows  that 
Ruisseau  Corneille,  or  Crow  Brook,  can  be  no  other  than  French  Fort 
Cove,  while  muminagan  is  a  form  of  the  well-known  Micmae  name  of 
the  Xorthwest  Miramichi,  and  UisiiQouche  is  a  form  of  the  Micmae  name 
of  the  Miramichi,  viz.,  Listigouchiche.  But  there  is  one  inconsistency, 
namely,  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  mouth  of  Ruisseau  Corn- 
eille, north  and  south  (even  magnetic),  a  league  and  a  half  each  way, 
and  then  other  lines  be  drawn  at  right  angles  through  its  end,  as  the 
grant  plainly  requires,  the  resultant  square  would  lie  almost  wholly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river:  whereas  the  obvious  intention  was  to  have 


*Michael  Degre  mentioned  later  under  document  12.  He  was  evidently  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Ste.  Croix  during  the  absence  of  Richard  Denys.  Tihe  final  e  of  his 
name  should  have  the  acute  accent. 
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the  square  astride  the  river,  so  to  speak.  The  explanation  is  suffi- 
ciently plain;  fee  river  was  assumed  to  run  east  and  west,  whereas,  in 
reality,  it  takes  here  a  great  bend  to  the  north.     Consequently,  the  better 


bounds  to  assign  would  be  those  placing  the  grant  about  equally  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  as  upon  the  accompanying  map,  even  though  this 
must  throw  the  initial  line  much  out  of  its  compass  direction. 


11. 

1686. 

Description  of  the  Settlements  at  Miramichi  h;j  Bishop  Saint  Vallier 

In  an  aoount  of  a  missionary  tour  to  Acadia  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
published  at  Paris  in  1688. 

Miramiehv   is  a  very  pleasing  place  upon  the  river  of  M'anne,  at 
a    league    from    that    of    Sainte  Croix.     There  is  a  little  fort  of  four 
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bastions  formed  of  stakes,  and  in  this  fort  is  a  house  in  which  Mr.  de 
Tronsac  (  i.  e.  Fronsac)  makes  his  residence.  Near  there  is  a  place 
which  is  called  in  the  langTiage  of  the  country  Skinoubondiche,  and  we 
have  taken  in  the  vicinity  the  three  leagues  whic'h  Mr.  Denis  lias  given 
us  for  our  Mission.  Mr.  Thury  who  has  resolved  to  make  there  our 
first  establishment  (which  it  is  hoped  may  be  followed  by  some  othus 
if  the  funds  necessary  are  not  lacking  us),  after  several  general  as- 
semblies of  the  Indians  and  several  special  conferences  with  their  chiefs, 
has  agreed  with  them  upon  two  points  which  he  considers  essential,  one 
to  assure  the  support  of  those  who  may  settle  at  that  establishment,  and 
the  other  to  prevent  the  disorders  whic'h  must  befall  them  through 
brandy.  He  has  engaged  them  to  clear  the  land  of  which  he  is  in  posses- 
sion and  to  permit  that  the  Indian  corn  which  will  be  harvested  each 
year,  shall  be  placed  in  a  common  storehouse  to  be  later  distributed 
economically  by  his  order  to  the  families  which  will  have  done  the  work, 
and  preferably  to  the  sick  the  wudows  and  the  orphans  rather  than  to 
the  healthy  and  the  young  men. 

(Saint   Ynlliei\  Bishop  of  Quebec,  Estat  Present  de  L'eglise  et  de  la 

Colonic  Francaise  Dans  La  Nouvelle  France,  Paris,  1688,  Edition  of 

1856,  Quebec,  page  32). 


Bishop  Saint  Vallier  adds  much  of  interest  about  Miramichi  and 
the  plans  for  the  Indian  mission,  but  has  only  two  other  items  important 
to  our  present  subject.  He  repeats  in  another  place  (page  17)  that  the 
three  leagues  of  land  granted  by  M.  Denis  for  a  mission  have  been 
chosen  at  the  River  Ste.  Croix.  Again  (page  18)  he  cites  an  experience 
of  M.  Thury,  which  shows  that  the  Indian  settlement,  where  he  resided 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  residence  of  M.  de  Fronsac,  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river. 

A  question  of  great  interest  here  naturally  arises.  Where  stood 
the  "Fort  and  Habitation"  of  Richard  Denys  de  Fronsac  ?  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  point  implied  by  the  document  next  following,  which  shows 
that  the  fort  must  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Miramichi,  all  the 
known  evidence  upon  the  subject  is  given  in  the  preceding  pages;  for 
although  much  of  the  greatest  interest  about  the  place  occurs  in  docu- 
ments still  to  come,  they  throw  no  light  upon  its  site.  I  have  given 
a  gTeat  deal  of  study  to  the  determination  of  the  site  of  this  interesting 
establishment,  not  only  through  search  in  documents,  but  through  per- 
sonal visits  to  all  possible  places;  and  the  results  are  contained  in  articles 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  V.  1895.  ii,  292,  and 


new  uhuxswick  historical  society. 


-  ecially)  XII.  1906,  ii,  L2§.  But  I  am  now  convinced,  on  the  one 
and,  that  m\  earlier  conclusions  as  bo  probabilities  are  in  part  wrong, 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  exact  site  can  now  he  located  with  practical 
certainty.  I  have  been  misled  heretofore  by  two  considerations  to  which 
1  have  given  too  much  weight;  first,  I  had  the  belief,  based  on  the  pre- 
ceding  Document  10.  that  Richard  Denys  removed  from  his  earlier  estab- 
lishment to  a  second,  and,  hence,  there  were  two  sites  to  be  sought  on 
the  Miramiehi ;  but  the  document  of  1690,  later  given  (Wo.  17)  seems  to 
show  rliat  he  'had  but  one.  Second.  I  have  identified  Saint  Valuer's 
Skinoubondiche  with  Fskinowobudich,  which  is  the  micmac  name  for 
Burnt  Church,  and,  hence,  have  inclined  to  connect  both  establishment 
and  mission  with  that  place;  but  the  deed  of  sale  of  1686  (Document  10) 
puts  it  beyond  all  possible  question  that  both  fort  and  mission  were  at 
the  Forks  of  the  Miramiehi,  and  hence,  Skinonbondiehe  and  Eskinowo* 
budich  are  not  the  same  place  or  else  there  are  two  of  the  latter,  as  very 


De  Mevlles 


often  happens  with  Indian  place  names.  Marshalling  "now,  all  of  the  exi- 
o  in  review  it  points  thus-  The  deed  of  sale  of  168G  (Document  9), 
proves  that  the  Fort  was  somewhere  within  the'  granc  to  the  Iiecollets, 
which  covered  the  Forks  of  the  Miramiehi  as  shown  by  the  accompany-' 
ing  map.  The  location  of  Denys'  Seigniory  of  1690,  on  the  north  side 
of  ttie  Miramiehi  (Document  16),  implies,  even  if  it  does  not  prove,  that 
;t  was  on  the  north  side;  for,  of  course,  the  seigniory  would  be  made  to 
include  the  principal  settlement  of  its  owner.  Now  comes  the  testimony 
of  the  most  detailed  and  accurate' contemporary  map  we  possess  of  this 
region,  that  made  by  the  Recollet  Missionary  Jumeau,  who  labored' 'on' 
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this  river,  as  we  are  told  fully  by  Le  Clereq.  This  map,  of  which  an 
extract  is  given  herewith,  marks,  on  the  north  side  of  the  northwest 
branch  of  the  Miramiehi,  at  a  point  just  opposite  the  Tickle  at  the  western 
end  of  Beaubears  Island,  a  nag,  which  is  the  sign  commonly  used  on 
early  French  maps  to  designate  a  settlement.  All  considerations  so  far, 
therefore,  unite  to  place  the  settlement  at  this  place.  Finally,  the  only 
other  pieces  of  evidence  we  possess  are  fully  consistent  with  this  con- 
clusion, if,  indeed,  they  do  not  positively  support  it.  Thus,  the  one 
other  good  contemporary  map  we  have,  that  of  Franquelin-DeMeulles, 
made  in  1686  (see  the  accompanying  extract),  marks,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Miramiehi,  west  of  the  present  village  of  kelson,  a  brook,  R.  de 
Mission.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  testimony  from  Thury,  that  he 
ministered  to  the  Indians  on  one  side  of  the  river,  while  the  Fort  of 
Denys  de  Fronsac  was  on  the  other.  Again,  Saint  Vallier  says  the  Fort 
was  on  the  Kiver  of  Manne,  at  a  league  from  that  of  Sainte  Croix.  The 
Sainte  Croix,  as  the  deed  of  1686  shows,  was  the  main  Miramiehi  below 
the  forks  at  the  eastern  end  of  Beaubears  Island  (though  the  name  was 
also  used  more  broadly  than  this),  and  Manne  I  take  to  be  a  form  or 
corruption  of  Moolmunaan,  or  Moo/ntdtnakini,  or  Mumunagan,  or  Mina- 
qua,  which  are  seme  of  the  recorded  forms  of  the  Micmac  Indian  name 
of  the  Xorthwest  Miramiehi.  he  Clereq  (193),  uses  the  name  in  the 
form  Mirmenag.anne,  and  tells  us  he  slept  there  one  night,  four  .leagues 
away  from  the  Fort  of  Monsieur  Richard  de  Fronsac.  A  league  up  this 
river  from  the  Sainte  Croix  would  be  farther  than  the  point  where 
Jumeau  places  the  flag,  for  the  real  distance  is  only  half  as  far;  but, 
writing  at  a  distance  from  memory,  and  with  the  usual  tendency  in  such 
cases  to  round  numbers,  the  discrepancy  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  positive  evidence.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  Denys  de  Fronsac's 
Fort  and  Establishment  stood  on  the  Northwest  Miramiehi,  on  the  north 
side,  just  opposite  the  passage  at  the  western  end  of  Beaubear's  Island.* 
The  general  position  of  this  site,  as  I  know  well  from  my  personal 
study  of  it.  is  a  most  pleasing  and  advantageous  one.  Although  on 
the  Xorthwest  Rivor,  it  is  perfectly  accessible  to  the  'Southwest  through 
the  little  passage  or  "Tickle*"  separating  Beaubears  Island  from  the 
mainland.     The  place  is  a  fine  elevated  rolling  upland  of  good  soil,  with 


*Therp  is   a  local   tradition,  that  this   passage  is  artificial  .and   was  made  by  the 
French.     Thp  maps' of  Jumeau    and  deMeulles   seem   to   negative   this. 
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a  good  bNfth,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  comes  close  by.  There  is 
now  m»  pronounced  point  here  which  can  be  definitely  taiken  as  the 
probaUc  site;  but  as  the  shore,  like  so  much  in  this  region,  is  steadily 
being  washed  away  by  the  sea,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  old  site 
has  now  disappeared;  This  fate  is  also  nearly  complete  for  an  old 
burial  ground  near  by  (at  Boys  Flats,  just  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse), 
from  which  many  bones  have  been  uncovered,  as  the  bank  has  washed 
away  <>r  been  removed  for  building.  Though  locally  reputed  Indian,  it  is 
quite  possible  this  is  the  old  Freneh  burial  ground  of  the  fort.  No 
i  i-adition  of  a  French  fort  here  exists  in  the  neighborhood,  but  this  is  not 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  remoteness  of  its  occupation,  and  of  the  many 
subsequent  events,  including  the  temporary  settlement  in  this  vicinity 
of  some  thousands  of  refugee  French  in  1755. 

In  my  edition  of  Nicolas  Denys'  book,  I  am  giving  an  old  map 
which  implies  that  Denys  had  an  establishment  on  the  Miramichi,  pre- 
sumably on  the  same  site,  at  least  as  early  as  1658;  but  nothing  mere  is 
known  of  it. 


12. 

1 688. 

Census  by  fit  chord  Denys  of  the  residents  of  Percee,  Restigouche,  Nepisujuif 

and  Miramichi. 

The  date  is  not  given,  but  is  fixed  by  correlation  of  the  mention  of 
events  of  1688,  with  the  statement  that  Richard  Denys  was  still  com- 
mander for  his  father,  who  is  known  to  have  died  in  that  year. 

The  document,  it  will  be  observed,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  local 
interest. 

The  list  of  the  residents  who  are  in  the  Baye  St.  Laurent,  that  is  to 
say,  from  le  Cap  St.  Louis*  as  far  as  ille  percee,  and  the  names  of  the 
considerable  places,  the  whole  belonging  to  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac, 
commander  for  Nicolas  Denys  Esquire  and  Governor  for  His  Majesty 
in  all  the  Baye  St.  Laurent,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  commission. 

That  is  to  say ; 


♦Now  Cape  St.  George,  west  of  the  Passage  of  Canso.  The  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  this  limit,  instead  of  the  previously  invariable  Cape  of  Canso.  is  given 
towards  the  Hose  of  the  next  document. 
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At  Lille  Percee  there  are  live  principal  residents. 

The  1st.     Is  named  Lespine,*  from  the  land  of  Gascony  and  his 
wife,  from  Paris;  he  went  there  in  1678. 

7.  He  has  children  as  follows;  3  boys,  the  elder  12  years, 

the  two  others  8  and  9  years.     He  has  two  girls,  aged 
11  and  4  years. 

The  2nd.     The  second  is  named  Boissel,  born  in  the  land  of  Quebec, 
his  wife  is  from  La  Rochelle.     He  went  there  in  1679. 

8.  He  has    five  boys,  the  eldest  16  years,  the  others  14  and 

13  and  12  and  8  years,  and  a  girl  who  is  6  years. 

The  3rd.     Is  one  named  Eichard,  from  the  country  of  L'ille  Dieu 
8.  at  La  Kochelle,  a  man  who  has  served  me  well,  and 

whom  I  have  had  come  from  France,  married  to  a 
widow  who  is  from  La  Rochelle,  settled  in  1680;  she 
had  a  daughter  married  who  is  dead,  and  she  has  left 
a  little  girl  aged  two  years. 
She  has  no  children  by  her  last  husband,  but  by  the  first 
she  has  4  boys,  the  first  aged  20  years,  the  second  of 
14,  and  of  10  and  of  8  years,  and  a  daughter  of  7 
years. 

The  4th.     Is  one  named  Pierre  Vallo,  who  is  one  of  my  employees, 

2.  who  has  served  me  8  years,  and  his  wife  is  from  near 
Paris,  who  has  served  my  deceased  mother,**  who  had 
her  brought  from  France,  and  has  served  2  years;  is 
established  in  1683. 

The  said  persons  have  no  children. 
The  concession  is  in  54.*** 

The  5th.****     From  Tllle  percee  is  named  Jacque,  is  from  PHle 

3.  Dieu  at  La  Rochelle,  his  wife  a  native  of  Quebec, 
established  in  the  spring  of  1688. 

She  has  a  girl  aged  1  year. 


*0n  this  man,   and  the  others,   consult   the  important  information  given  under 
document  No.  8  earlier. 

**His  mother  was  apparently  living  in  1680,   as  noted  under  document  4. 

***This  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  the  original  great  grant  to  Nicolas  Denys, 
but  why  inserted  here  I   cannot  tell. 

****In  the  original  Ms  this  5th  name  follows  on  a  later  page,  but  very  evidently 
belongs  here  where  I  have  placed  it. 
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In  the  baye  des  olialleurs  there  is,  to  wit,  a  bouse  and  sfeosreliouse* 
as  well  for  the  French  as  for  the  Indians. 

100       The  house  belongs  to  Sieur  Fronsac,  son  of  Nicolas  Denys,  where 
i  ndians        I  have  seven  men  and  a  clerk,  who  work  at  the  land  and  other 

things. 
There  are  of  resident  Indians  sixty  families,  without  counting 

the  children  and  the  old   men,  the  unmarried  and  the  old 

women  and  widows. 

The  1st.     There  are  three  residents.    One  is  named  Bouchel,**  from 
Normandy;    his   wife    is    from    Port    Royal.     They 
settled  there  in  1688  in  the  spring.     All  this  family 
makes  three  residents. 
1  i>.  He  has  8  boys,  wTio  are  well  grown,  the  youngest  being 

12  years;  of  his  boys  there  are  one  or  two  married; 
and  he  has  five  girls  the  youngest  of  8  years;  one  of 
his  daughters  is  married  and  has  two  children. 

At  Xipiziquit  there  are  3  residents  who  came  there  in  1678. 

The  1st.     Is  one  named  Esnaust  from  fcJauineur,***  his  wife  an 
6.  Indian  woman.     The  said  person  is  a  physician  who 

has  been  in  my  employ. 


*0f  this  post  at  Restigouche  nothing  further  is  known.  Presumably  it  was 
at  or  very  near  to  Old  Mission,  or  Ferguson's  Point,  on  the  New  Brunswick  side 
of  the  River  above  Campbellton;  for  there,  tradition  and  place-nomenclature  agree, 
was  the  original  Indian   settlement  of  Restigouche. 

**This  Bouchel  may  be  the  Pierre  du  Lion  (Pierre  Bouchel  dit  du  Lion?)  of 
the  petition,  Document  11. 

***This  is  most  welcome  new  information  about  Enault!  Saumeur,  now  Saumur, 
is  on  the  Loire  some  forty  miles  west  of  Tours,  the  birthplace  and  early  home  of 
Nicolas  Denys.  This  very  thoroughly  disposes  of  Cooney's  statement  (in  his 
History  of  Northern  New  Brunswick  and  Gaspe,  30  and  168)  that  he  was  from 
"Basque  in  the  lower  department  of  the  Pyrenees."  Cooney  also  errs  in  calling 
him  Jean  Jacques,  for  various  documents,  later  mentioned  under  document  18, 
show  that  his  name  was  Philippes,  while  LeClercq  shows  that  he  was  Sieur  de 
Barbaucannes.  That  he  was  a  physician  and  had  been  employed  by  Richard  Denys 
is  also  new  information.  That  his  wife  was  an  Indian  woman  is  confirmed  by  the 
Census  of  1686,  which  adds  that  he  was  aged  35  in  that  year.  Richard  Denys  would 
appear  to  be  at  least  one  year  in  error  as  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Nepisiguit. 


From  Document  18. 

for  Le   Clercq    clearly   shows   in    his   book,    in   the   passage   cited   as  Document   2, 
that  he  was  there  in  1677.    Some  additional  important  information  about  his  lands 


'I1 
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He  has  for  children,  2  boys  and  2  girls,  the  oldest  of  8 
years,  and  the  girls  G  and  4  years 

The  'hid.     Js  one  named  Costard,  from  the  Country  of  Anjou  and 
3.  his  wife  from  Normandy. 

The  said  has  one  child  by  this  wife,  who  is  a  boy  of  9 
years,  by  her  second  husband;  by  her  first  husband 
she  has  5  boys  who  are  in  service  at  Quebec. 

The  3rd.*     Resident  is  named  Pierre,  native  of  Bayonne,  his  wife 
an  Indian  woman,  established  in  1678  after  having 
served  me  six  years. 
He  has  one  girl,  aged  1  year. 

Following  the  baye  des  chaleurs  from  l'llle  percee  as  far  as  Nipzi- 
quit,  although  this  extent  is  great  all  the  lands  are  not  habitable,  which 
brings  it  about  that  these  are  separated  from  one  another,  but  in  the 
places  where  they  are  there  can  be  placed  in  time  several  residents. 

At  the  Eiver  Ste.  Croix  above  mentioned. 

500  Miramichy  is  the  principal  place  of  my  residence.     I  have 

Indians  there  a  fort  built  of  wood**  with  four  bastions,  where 

22  I   have  eight  pieces  of  cannon,   two  of  brass,  four- 

pounders,  and  two  of  iron,  four-pounders,  and  four 
other  pieces,  of  iron,  eight-pounders  and  good 
muskets  with  12  men  resident  winter  and  summer 
and  a  clerk  who  is  in  command  and  ten  men  for  the 
fishery  for  cod,  who  go-  and  come  there  in  summer  to 
fish  the  cod. 

In  this  river  there  are  eighty  wigwams  of  Indians  who  are 
more  than  five  hundred  persons  counting  women  and 
children. 


at  Nepisiguit  will  be  found  under  document  18  later.  Happily  also  yet  other  new 
information  about  him  is  available,  for  in  a  still  unpublished  Report  of  1724  by 
Sieur  L'Hermitte,  (which  will  probably  appear  as  the  next  number  of  this  series), 
describing  fully  the  coast  from  Gaspe  to  Miramichi,  we  read  under  Nepisiguit;— 
"It  has  been  settled  by  one  named  Osnaud,  a  Frenchman  by  nationality  who  here 
married  an  Indian  woman.  When  he  died  he  left  a  number  of  cattle  which  have 
been  scattered  by  his  children  and  the  Indians  who  have  taken  possession  of  them. 
His  wife  and  several  of  his  children  are  still  among  the  Indians."  There  appears 
to  be  no  connection  between  this  Enault  and  the  "Enau  dit  Canada"  mentioned 
by  Tanguay  in  his  Genealogical  Dictionary  (I,  224). 

Enault's  name  has  been  spelled  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  ways,  but  I 
think  we  may  well  adopt  as  the  standard  form  that  which  he  signs  for  himself, 
viz.  Enault,  at  the  end  of  Document  18. 

♦This  3rd  name  comes  a  little  later  in  the  original  Ms,  but  evidently  belongs 
here. 

♦♦Compare  this  description  of  his  fort  with  that  contained  in  the  next  document. 
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I  have  a  storehouse  from  which  the  Indians  and  French 

get  their  supplies. 
There  are  three  residents. 
The  first  is  one  named  La  Gassee,  native  of  St.  Martin  de 

Re,  l*a  Bcchelle,  and  his  wife  from  La  Roehelle. 
He  lias  for  children,  2  boys,  the  eldest  of  18  years,  the 

younger  of  9  years;  there  are  five  girls,  the  elder  20; 

years,  the  other  16  years,  the  smallest  10  years. 

The  2nd.     Is  one  named  Michel  Degre*  who  has  been  in  my  eer- 

2  vice   7  years,  brought  here  from  France,  native   of 
Paris,  his  wife  an  Indian  woman. 

The  3rd.     Is  one  named  Lafleur,  native  of  Port  Royal,  his  wife, 

3  an  Indian  woman,  settled  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.. 
The  said  person  has  one  child  who  is  2  years  old. 

103.** 

These  said  residents  include  all  from  Cap  St.  Louis  as  far  as 
cap  de  Gaspe;  the  reason  therefor  is  that  all  the  places  cannot  be  in- 
habited and  the  foundation  of  the  oolooiy  is  to  settle  on  the  border  of 
the  sea  where  the  ships  arrive  in  order  to  facilitate  their  little  trade. 
All  these  residents  recognize  me  as  their  Seignior,  and  pay  me  the 
rentals  therefor.  There  are  several  places  which  are  peopled  by  the 
Indians  who  receive  their  goods  from  me,  and  where  I  have  storehouses 
for  furnishing  them  with  that  which  may  be  necessary  to  them.***  We 
have  had  Jesuit  priests  at  our  own  expense  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  Indians,  and  I  have  had  Recollets  for  a  length  of  nine 
years  at  my  expense  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  but  the  bishops 
of  Quebec  have  driven  them  from  my  rivers.  I  have  received  a  priest 
from  Quebec,  who  has  been  (here)  two  years  at  my  expense  but  the  said 
bishops  have  taken  him  from  me  also  so  that  there  wili  be  none  here  this 
winter,  which  makes  a  very  great  injury  to  our  Indians  and  French. 

Fronsac. 

(Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Clairambault  Collection,.  No.  101i>,  fol.  331-2). 


♦This  Michel  Degre  appears  again  in  the  history  of  this  region.  He  has  already 
been  mentioned,  under  Document  9  as  the  commander  of  the  fort  at  Miramichi 
during  Richard  Denys'  absence.  On  3  August,  1689,  "Michel  De  Grez,  habitant  de 
Pocmouche"  was  granted  a  league  square  upon  the  Pokemouche,  on  which  I  have 
recently  commented  in  Acadiensis,  VII,  15.  In  a  grant  to  Enault  of  1693  he  is 
mentioned  as  having  "retired  with  the  English  of  Boston  and  married  an  English 
woman,  although  he  was  married  to  an  Indian  woman,  and  his  marriage  had  been 
solemnized  in  presence  of  the  church"  (Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Canada,  V,  1899,  ii, 
318,  319). 

**The  total  number  of  French  residents  then  within  Richard  Denys'  govern- 
ment,  and  all  of  whom  he  considers  as  in  his  settlements,  as  recorded  in  the- 
next  document. 

***We  have  no  hint  as  to  the  location   of  their  storehouses. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Richard  Denys  was  taking  an  interest 
in  the  ever-burning  question  of  the  boundaries  odi  Acadia,  for  a  refer- 
ence to  a  copy  in  his  hands  of  a  treaty  bearing  upon  the  subject  has  been 
preserved.* 

13. 

1689. 

A    Memorial  of  Richard  Denys  describing  his  settlements  at  Miramichi  and 

Nepisiguit. 

The  document  is  without  date,  but  that  is  supplied  by  the  mention 
of  his  eighteen  years  of  command,  which  he  assumed  in  1671.  The 
next  following  documents  seem  to  snow  that  it  belongs  early  in  1689. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  a  document  of  the  highest  local  interest. 

To  Monseigneur  le  Marquis  de  Seignelay.** 

Richard  Denys  represents  very  humbly  to  your  Highness,  that  the 
late  Xicolas  Denys,  his  father,  having  the  intention  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Northern  America,  transferred  himself  to  Acadia  in  1633  with 
M.  le  Commandeur  de  Razilly.  He  devoted  himself  for  some  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  to  developing  a  commerce  with  France 
in  lumber  and  fish.  But  his  plans  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
commander  and  by  sundry  accidents,  among  others  by  diverse  indi- 
viduals, both  French  and  English,  who  plundered  his  establishments  and 
made  him  suffer  very  considerable  losses.  Finally  in  1653,  he  bought 
from  the  Old  Company  of  iNew  France,  a  part  of  the  mainland  and  of 
the  islands  Qf  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  This  purchase  was  confirmed 
by  Letters  Patentes  of  the  year  1654,  and  by  a  decree  of  council  of  the 
following  year,  1655,***  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed  below.  Also  His 
Majesty  by  his  Letters  Patentes  granted  to  the  said  late  'Sieur  Denys 
the  commission  of  Governor  of  the  said  country  of  which  he  was  pro- 
prietor. He  established  himself  at  Nepigiguit  in  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs, 
where  he  had  a  fort  built;  but  his  business  having  obliged  him  to  go 
to  France,  he  left  in  his  place  and  as  his  lieutenant  Richard  Denys, 
his  son  and  the  heir  to  all  his  rights,  although  he  was  still  verv  voung. 


♦Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History   of  New  York,   IX,  380. 

"♦Minister  of  Marine  of  France. 

***The  important  portions  of  the  lengthy  but  valuable  document  are  to  be  given 
in  my  edition  of  Denys'  book.  All  of  the  facts  here  stated  are  confirmed  by  known 
documents,  including  the  grants  of  1653,  the  Letters  Patent  of  1854  and  others, 
which  are  to  be  given  in  the  book  above-mentioned. 
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The  said  Richard  Denys  lias  acquitted  himself  in  this  employment  dur- 
ing eighteen  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  since  up  to  the 
present  no  one  has  ever  made  anv  complaint  as  to  his  conduct.  He  has 
also  applied  himself  to  make  his  establishments  valuable,  and  to  aug- 
ment I  hat  colony  which  the  commerce  in  cod  renders  perhaps  the  most 
important*  o\'  all  those  which  the  French  have  established  in  America. 
He  has  labored  during  several  years  with  little  success,  as  much  because 
he  has  not  as  yet  received  any  salary  or  gratuities  or  assistance  from  the 
court,  as  many  others  have  obtained,  as  because  of  the  great  expenses 
which  his  father  lias  been  obliged  to  bear,  both  in  prosecuting  his  busi- 
ness againsl  those  who  have  unjustly  disturbed  him  in  his  establishments 
and  also  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Nevertheless  he  has  not  failed  to  im- 
prove that  colony  and  its  establishments  as  Your  Highness  can  judge 
for  himself   from  the  following  particulars: 

Ten  wars  ago  there  was  no  other  establishment  than  that' of 
W'pisiguit  with  1?  or  18  men  in  his  employ  and  as  many  French  in- 
habitants of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  with  munitions  and  arms  in 
proportion.  Since  that  time  he  has  every  year  increased  the  colony 
which  now  consists  of  72  French  residents  of  both  sexes,  to  whom  he 
has  granted  lands  partly  cleared.  He  has  made  them  advances  to 
enable  them  to  settle;  he  furnishes  them  from  his  storehouses  with  the 
provisions  and  goods  of  which  they  have  need,  and  they  are  very  well 
content  with  him.  There  are  further  31  French  in  his  service  to  all 
of  whom  he  pays  considerable  wages,  and  who  are  workmen,  fishermen 
and  farmers,  that  is  to  say  eight  in  his  establishment  in  Baye  des  Chaleurs 
and  23  in  that  at  the  river  Miramichi  or  Sainte  Croix.  He  permits 
them  all  to  marry,  as  seyeral  of  them  have  done;  but  he  treats  them  so 
well  that  there  are  some  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  him,  and  who  have 
been  in  his  service  for  10  years.  He  expects  to  bring  there  14  or  15 
more,  both  to  replace  those  who  have  married  and  to  fortify  his  estab- 
lishments. He  has  built  a  fort  of  four  bastions  fortified  with  10  pieces 
of  cannon  of  which  four  are  r«f  brass  and  G  of  iron,  with  the  necessary 
balls  16  hundred-weight  of  powder  and  in  all  200  guns  or  muskets. 
He  has  had  built  for  himself  a  house  of  freestone,**  and  he  has  also  had 
anotber  commenced  for  his  men.  He  has  seated  two  villages  of  Indians 
near  his  establishments,  one  in  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs  of  60  families  and 
about  400  sonls,  the  other  at  Miramichy  of  80  wigwams  or  families  of 


*He    evidently    refers    here    to   Perce,    the  centre    of     the    most    important    cod-fishery 
of   the  Gulf   of   Saint    Lawrence. 

**This  house  of  freestone  I  am  not  likely  to  forget,  for  I  have  used  it  mucih  as 
a  clue  in  my  search  for  the  site  of  the  Fort. 
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500  souls.*     Thus  bia  eoneeseion  is  peopled  by  103  French**  and  900 

Indians,  to  whom  he  furnishes  all  necessities  temporal  and  spiritual, 
having  always  maintained  monks  or  priests  at  his  own  expense.  Four 
years  ago  he  began  to  cultivate  the  land  by  hand,  and  it  already  produces 
a  part  of  his  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  grass  and  other  things  which  he 
requires.  He  expects  this  year  to  work  it  with  oxen,  and  he  has  bought 
everything  necessary  for  building  a  water-mill  on  his  return.  Finally 
he  has  successfully  commenced  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  fishery, 
which  he  expects  to  increase  every  year.*** 

But  as  he  has  surmounted  the  greater  difficulties  which  are  always 
found  in  the  beginnings,  he  hopes  to  strengthen  this  colony  doubly  in 
two  or  three  years,  as  he  will  show  you,  Monseigneur,  by  faithful  verifi- 
cations, provided  he  is  not  troubled  for  the  future  in  his  grant  and  that 
he  may  be  favored  by  the  protection  of  Your  Highness.  The  death  of 
hie  father,  who  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  nearly  90  years,  has  obliged 
him  to  come  to  France  to  entreat  you  to  be  willing  to  obtain  confirma- 
tion of  his  grant  and  commission  frcm  his  late  father,  or  as  commandant 
for  the  King  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor  General  of  New 
France  through  the  extent  of  his  grant  from  Cape  Saint  Louis  as  far 
as  Isle  Percee.  He  has  exercised  this  office  during  eighteen  years  with- 
•  ut  any  complaint  and  without  any  salary  or  gratuities.  This  com- 
mission is  necessary  to  enable  him  to. maintain  union  and  order  in  this 
colony,  and  that  he  may  train  and  assemble  the  residents  and  Indians 
when  there  shall  be  need  thereof  to  defend  himself  against  the  enemies 
of  the  state  or  against  pirates.  One  cannot  on  these  occasions  have  re- 
c  arse  to  Sieur  de  Meneval,  who  lives  in  a  place  150  leagues  distant 
and  where  his  presence  is  necessary;  nor  can  this  commission  be  given 
to  any  other  except  your  petitioner  without  a  large  salary  or  without 
it  being  a  burden  on  the  settlers,  by  whom  the  said  petitioner  is  beloved, 
as  lie  is  also  by  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  lias  been  brought  up    and 


*This  reference  to  the  Indian  villages,  one  of  which  was  at  Restigouche.  in 
conjunction  with  other  suggestions  in  this  and  the  preceding  document,  show  that 
at  this  time  he  had  abandoned  his  old  establishment  at  Nepisiguit,  which  I  sus- 
pect he  did  on  the  death  of  his  father  the  preceding  year.  It  will  be  noted,  in 
the  preceding  Document,  that  the  new  establishment  at  Restigouche  had  been 
founded  in  that  year,  1688. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  here  that  a  prominent  mountain  on  the  Nepisiguit 
River  has  been  named  Fronsac  in  his  honor,  and  another  near  by  is  named  Denys 
for  his  father  (Bulletin  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  Vol. 
IV,  1899,  255). 

**As  the  preceding  document  will  show,  he  counts  the  French  throughout  all 
his  government,  including  Perce,  to  give  this  number.  But  it  is  new  knowledge 
that  there  were  so  many  French  inhabitants  in  this  region  at  that  time. 

***It  is  quite  likely  that  Richard  Denys  had  the  establishment  at  Portage 
Island  for  a  cod  fishery  and  for  walrus,  which  is  ascribed  by  Cooney  to  EnaultCpage 
30).  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Daniel  Lewis  of  Escuminac,  who  is  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  that  section,  that  the  old  French  there  had  in  his  boyhood  traditions  of  "Old 
Denys,"   who    may   however   have   been    the  father.    Nicolas. 
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whoso  language  he  knows  perfectly.  He  has  endured  without  murmur 
mat,  without  giving  him  any  recompense,  there  has  been  taken  away  from 
the  grant  bought  by  his  father  the  lands  near  the  passage  of  Canso.* 
He  is  in  a  position  to  make  valuable  the  lands  which  remain  to  him. 
This  favor  will  stimulate  him  to  render  himself  worthy,  by  his  services 
and  by  his  good  conduct,  to  obtain  new  ones;  and  he  will  pray  God  all 
his  life  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  Your  Highness. 

(Bibliotheque  nationale,  Clair  ami  emit  Collection,  Fol  624;  also 
Archives  du  Minister e  de  la  Marine,  Correspondance  Generate,  Ameri- 
que  du  Nord,  Acadie,  1686-1695,  T.  2,  p.  108;  copy  in  Canadian  Ar- 
chives, Series  F,  Vol.  114,  p.  223;  a  translation,  under  signature 
" Historic us/'  appeared  in  the  St.  John  Daily  Sun  of  Jan.  16,  1883). 

This  memorial  of  Eichard  Denys  shows  an  extent  oi  settlement, 
and  an  activity  in  business  development  far  beyond  anything  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  attribute  to  that  period  of  the  History  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were  only  a  scat- 
tered score  or  so*  of  settlers  on  the  'Saint  John  and  at  Passamaquoddy, 
while  the  only  settlement  of  any  account  in  or  near  the  present  New 
Brunswick  wras  at  Chignecto,  where  the  rich  marsh  lands  had 
attracted  a  population  of  a  few  score  Acadians.  In  view  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  situation,  viz.,  the  well-known  reluctance  of 
Frenchmen  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  the  uncertainty  as  to  land-titles,  the 
risks,  through  war  and  temptest,  of  trade  across  the  sea,  the  fact  that 
Eichard  Denys  should  have  built  up  these  considerable  establishments 
is  a  great  tribute  to  his  energy  and  his  business  ability.  Indeed  the 
magnitude  of  this  achievement  under  the  circumstances  is  witnessed 
by  the  completeness  of  the  collapse  of  his  settlements  after  his  death 
in  1691,  a  matter  to  be  considered  further  below. 

14. 

1689. 

Statement  of  requests  made  bij  Richard  Deity*  of  th*  French  Government. 

This  document  is  without  date  or  name  of  writer,  but  it  follows  im- 
mediately after  the  Memorial  of  1689.  the  preceding  document,  in  the 


•This  is  a  reference,  probably,  to  the  grant  of  Cape  Breton,  the  Magdalenes 
and  Jslf-  Saint  John  to  Bergier,  Gautier  and  others  in  May  1686,  though  it  may 
refer  to  grants  of  1684  or  1682  to  the  same  company,  (Murdoch,  Nova  Scotia,  I,  159, 
162,  166).  None  of  these  however  appear  to  have  covered  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Saint  L,ouis  (now  Cape  St.  George),  which  Denys  had  come  to  consider  as  the 
limit  of  his  claim  in  1688,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  document. 
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Clairambault  collection,  and  plainly  is  a  memorandum  of  some  official 
relating  thereto. 

The  Sieur  Denis  asks  three  things.  With  respect  to  his  government, 
the  most  useful  thing  for  him  and  the  colony  will  be  to  grant  it  to  him, 
in  the  manner  that  his  father  and  "himself  have  enjoyed  up  to  the  present, 
under  the  dependence  of  the  governor-general  of  New  France;  this  has 
not  up  to  the  present  caused  any  complaint  or  any  disorder.  But  if 
the  court  finds  that  too  difficult,  he  asks  the  command  of  arms,  justice 
and  police  as  he  has  exercised  it  heretofore  in  the  extent  of  his  grant 
from  Cape  Saint  Louis  as  far  as  Isle  Percee,  something  which  is  so 
much  the  more  necessary  since  Monseigneur  de  Menneval  cannot,  during 
the  six  months  of  winter  go  to  visit  that  colony  nor  can  the  residents 
have  recourse  to  him. 

2.  As  seems  to  be  meant  in  his  letters,  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
make  all  the  trade  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  make  in  that  country, 
throughout  the  extent  of  his  grant  as  has  been  done  hitherto. 

3.  That  the  commander  of  the  ship  which  the  King  shall  send  into 
la  Cadie  or  Canada  shall  have  orders  to  take  on  board  and  transport  at 
the  expense  of  the  King  the  men  whom  the  Sieur  Denys  would  wish  to 
have  taken  to  his  grant,  or  into  places  the  nearest  thereto  that  may  be 
possible. 

(Bibliotheque  nationale,  Clairambault  Collection,  No.  1016    fol.  334). 

Two  folios  later  in  the  Clairambault  collection  occurs  the  following 
note  which  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  preceding  papers  and  hence  helps 
to  fix  their  dates  as  early  in  1689. 

T  send  yon  Sir  the  copies  of  the  Memoirs  which  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  prepare  upon  the  merits  of  the  business  of  Monsieur  Denis. 
T  propose  to  go  on  Friday  to  Versailles,  where  I  shall  have  the  honor  to 
see  Monsieur  de  la  Touche  and  to  confer  with  him  upon  the  plan  for  a 
grant  which  you  have  given  me.  I  shall  not  fail  to  inform  you  promptly 
of  whatever  may  pass.  Believe  me,  if  you  will  'Sir  with  all  the  compli- 
ments and  esteem  possible,  your  verv  humble  and  verv  obedient  servant, 
Duchesne.     The  16th  March  1689. 

(Bibliotheque  nationale,  Clairambault  Collection,  No.  1016,  fol.  337). 

There  is  nothing  to  show  directly  the  results  of  Richard  Denys' 
appeal  to  the  Marquis  de  Seignelav,  but,  presumably,  he  was  appointed 
to  command   for  the  King  through  the  extent  of  hip  old  government, 
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for  in  the  next  document,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  later  than  his 
memorial,  he  calls  himself  "'commander  in  the  Baye  of  Saint  Laurent, 
Miramichi  and  Ristioouhe  (Restigouche),  Baye  des  Chaleurs."  This  is 
no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  statement  made  in  some  historical  writings 
thai  Richard  Denys  was  Governor  of  Gaspe.* 


15. 

1689. 

Request  from  Richard  Denys  for  permission  to  sail  from  France  to  Acadia 

with  an  Irish  crew. 

This  document  is  without  date,  which  however  is  fixed  by  the  refer- 
ence to  the  war  with  Holland  as  in  1689,  and  it  must  have  been  before 
;    May    when  war  was  declared  between  France  and  England.     Eichard 

I  lenys  was  in  France  with  his  Memorial  early  in  that  year,  and  he  was 
married  in  Quebec  in  October  of  the  same  year,  whence  I  infer  that 
this  document  relates  to  the  manner  of  his  return  to  Canada  in  the  early 
summer  of  1689.  The  safety  in  taking  an  Irish  crew  under  the  English 
flag  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  King  James  II.  was  in 
Ireland  with  the  support  of  French  arms,  and  there  was  constant  com- 
munication back  and  forth.  Though  Holland  was  at  war  with  France, 
she  was  at  peace  with  England. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  connection  of  Daniel  Masson  with 

I I  i chard  Denys. 

In  pursuance  of  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty,  we,  Daniel  Masson, 
citizen  of  St.  Martin  de  Ehe  and  I,  Eichard  Denys  Esquire  Sieur  de 
Pronsac,  commander  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Laurent,  Miramychy  and  Eisti- 
couhc.  Baye  dos  Chaleurs,  having  represented  to  the  Sieur  Masson  the 
advantages  and  profits  which  can  be  made  in  the  fishery  for  salmon,  he 
bas  wished  to  associate  himself  with  me  as  much  for  the  said  fishery  for 
-mIihoii  and  other  fish,  as  for  the  support  of  the  colonies  which  are  es- 
tablished in  the  country  of  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsae,  and  also  to  carry 
there  munitions  of  war  and  merchandise  according  as  the  Sieur  de 
Fronsae  may  judge  proper  for  the  subsistence  of  the  forts  and  estah- 


*Sulte.    Histoire  des  Canadiens  Francois,   V.  106.    The  statement  is  interpolated 
in  a  letter  of  1(585,   but  appears  to  be  Suite's  addition. 
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lishments.  which  are  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  ami 
to  facilitate  our  enterprise.  We  ASK  of  Monseigneur  le  Marquis  de 
Seneley  that  he  will  permit  us  to  send  the  vessel  called  the  Change  of 
St.  Martin  of  the  burden  of  80  tons  or  thereabouts,  by  which  may  we 
he  permitted  to  take  as  master  of  the  said  ship,  Eobert  Sauvage,  of  Saint 
Man  in  with  a  crew  of  Irishmen  with  which  it  will  be  permitted  them 
bo  carry  the  English  Hag  for  the  safety  of  the  said  vessel  and  of  our 
property,  on  account  of  the  war  which  we  have  with  Holland,  with  power 
to  go  trade  in  the  Island  of  Xewfoundland  and  Bay  of  Plaisances  with- 
out i  ur  having  to  experience  any  hindrance  by  any  of  our  subjects. 

Denys  Froxsac. 

The  crew  Mill  consist  of  twelve  Irishmen,  and  we  shall  take  no 
Frenchmen    for  fear  of  being  surprised  by  our  enemies. 

(Bibliotheque  nationale,  Clair  arnbault  Collection,  No.  1016,  fol.  623). 

On  15  October,  of  this  same  year,  1689,  Eichard  Denys  married,  at 
Quebec.  Francoise  Cailteau,  as  Tanguay  in  his  Dictionnaire  G-eneo- 
logique  informs  us.  They  had  one  son  .Louis,  born  31st  October,  1690, 
of  whom  Tanguay  adds  (Vol.  Ill,  343),  that  in  1707  and  1708  he  was 
a  boarder  (pensionnaire)  at  the  house  of  Messire  Le  Blond,  cure  c<f 
Three  Rivers.  As  no  other  mention  of  him  again  occurs,  he  probably 
died  young.  We  shall  learn  more  of  Francoise  Cailteau  Denys  later 
under  document  19. 

In  his  marriage  certificate,  given  by  Tanguay,  Richard  Denys  is 
designated  Captain  of  the  Guards  of  Frontenac. 


16. 
18  April,  1690. 

Decree  of  the  Intend ent  Champigny  locating  and  hounding  a  seigniory, 
granted  Xicolas  Denys  April  17,  1687,  at  Miramichi 

*Jean  Bochart,  Chevalier,  Seigneur  de  Champigny  Noroy  and 
Verneuil,  Councillor  of  the  King  in  his  Councils,  Intendant  of  justice 
Police  and   Finances  in  Canada,   Acadie,   Isle  de  Terreneuve  and  other 


*For  this  document  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  interest  and  aid  of  Dr.  N.  E. 
Dionne.  Librarian  of  the  Legislative  Library  at  Quebec.  Dr.  Dionne  has  also 
searched  but  in  vain   for  the  earlier  decree. 
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countries  o(  La  France  Septentrionale,  Commissioner  deputized  to  carry 
out  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  the  King  of  the  seventeenth  of  April 
Biiteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

IN  ACCORD  WITH  THE  SAID  DECREE,  and  the  commission  abs- 
tained i  hereon  the  same  day  addressed  to  us,  by  which  we  are  ordered 
to  locate  and  bound  to  the  Sieur  Nicolas  Denys  an  extent  of  land  rated 
equal  10  the  largest  concessions  granted  in  this  country,  on  the  conditions 
therein  carried,  WE,  conformably  to  the  said  decree,  and  having  heard 
the  Sieur  Richard  Denys  de  Fronsac,  son  of  the  said  Nicolas  and  acting 
for  him,  HAVE  located  and  bounded  the  concession  of  the  said  Nicolas 
Denys  at  fifteen  leagues  of  front  upon  fifteen  leagues  of  depth  at  the 
place  railed  Miramiehy  in  Acadie,  to  commence  from  the  Eiviere  aux 
TruitTes,  the  same  included,  one  league  extending  towards  the  southeast 
and  the  other  fourteen  leagues  to  the  northwest  with  the  points  islands 
and  islets  which  will  be  found  in  the  said  fifteen  leagues  of  frontage,  on 
condition  that  he  shall  clear  it,  to  wit,  one- third  in  three  years,  to  com- 
mence from  this  day,  and  the  remainder  in  the  three  following  years,  in 
default  of  which  and  the  said  time  having  expired,  he  will  remain 
deprived  of  it,  and  the  said  domain  will  be  reunited  to  the  domain  of 
His  Majesty  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  will.  WE  MAKE  pro- 
hibition to  these  Denys  against  exercising  any  right  of  trade  or  fishing 
in  any  of  the  places  and  localities  of  the  said  country  whether  by  sea 
or  by  land  other  than  in  the  fifteen  leagues  above  bounded  and  from  mak- 
ing any  trouble  or  hindrance  either  to  those  who  are  there  or  shall  settle 
There  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  as  also  from  making  or  allowing  to 
be  made  trading  with  the  Indians  in  the  woods  and  the  interior  of  the 
count rv  on  the  penalties  carried  by  the  regulations,  the  whole  conforma- 
bly to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  the  King.  Done  at  Quebec  the 
eighteenth  of  April  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Signed     Bochart  Champigny. 

(Registre  ilex  Insinuations  au  Conseil  Souverain,  1679-1705,  at  Quebec, 
B.  No.2,fol.  103  and  104.) 

Despite  thorough  search  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  Decree  of 
April  17,  ]  687,  but  T  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  makes  a  formal 
revocation  of  all  the  earlier  grants  to  Nicolas  Denys,  and  gives  him  in 
compensation  a  seigniory  of  the  largest  size  ever  granted  in  Canada,  the 
location  of  which  and  its  boundaries  are  later  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Entendant.  Denys  died  the  next  year  (1688)  and  the 
location  of  the  Seigniory  was  delayed  until  1690  when  it  was  made  by 
the  [ntendant  on  consultation  with  Richard  his  son  and  heir  as  shown 
bv  iho  document. 
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L6  March,  1691. 
Ratification  of  the  (/rant  of  the  Seigniory  of  Miramichi  by  the  King. 

This  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  of  March,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  the  King  being  at  Versailles,  and  wishing  to  confirm 
and  ratify  the  grants  of  lands  made  in  his  name  in  Canada,  during  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety,  by  the  Count  de  Frontenac 
and  the  Sieur  de  Champigny,  Governor  and  Intendant  of  the  said 
country,  under  the  authority  delegated  to  them  by  him,  His  Majesty 
hath  confirmed  and  ratified  and  doth  confirm  and  ratify  the  grant  made 
by  them  in  favor  of  the  Sieur  Nicolas  Denys  de  Frontenac,*  in  Acadia, 
of  the  place  called  Miramichy,  established  and  limited  by  an  order  in 
Council  of  the  seventeenth  of  April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  to  fifteen  leagues  in  front,  by  fifteen  leagues  depth,  com- 
mencing at  the  River  aux  Truites  inclusive,  running  one  league  to  the 
southeast,  and  the  other  fourteen  leagues  to  the  north,  together  with  the 
points,  isles  and  islands  opposite  of  the  said  fifteen  leagues  front;  to  hold 
to  him,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  as  their  own  property  (comme  de  leur 
propre),  upon  the  conditions  contained  in  the  said  order  of  the 
eighteenth  of  April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety,  without  tfie- 
said  Nicholas  Denys  de  Fronsac,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  being  bound,  by 
reason  thereof,  to  pay  to  His  Majesty  or  to  the  Kings  his  successors,  any 
sum  of  money  or  indemnity,  His  Majesty,  having  remitted  the  same  to- 
whatever  sum  they  may  amount,  by  the  present  Letters  Patent,  which 
he  hath  been  pleased  to  sign,  and  have  countersigned  by  me,  his  Council- 
lor, 'Secretary  of  State,  Commands  and  Finance. 

(Signed)     LOUIS. 

And  lower  down,  PHELIPPEAUX. 

(Return  to  an  Address  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  copies  of  certain 
Seigniorial  Documents,  Quebec,  1853,  page  49). 

The  exact  location  of  this  seigniory  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to 
our  present  subject.  I  have  discussed  it  briefly,  with  a  map,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  'Society  of  Canada  V.  1899,  ii,  317  but  with 
an  error  as  to  its  date,  and  a  mistake  as  to  its  limits,  the  latter  due 
to  my  belief  that  the  seigniory  had  to  include  a  supposed  fort  at  Burnt 


♦Misprint  for  Fronsac  as  shown  by  correct  use  of  the  name  later  in  the  grant. 
Also  the  expression  Nicolas  Denys  de  Frontenac  (Fronsac)  is  an  obvious  error  of 
some  clerk  who  ran  into  one  the  two  names  of  the  preceding  document.  It  is 
very  likely  this  error,  however,  which  originated  the  erroneous  statement  of  many 
recent  books  that  Nicolas  Denvs  was  Sieur  de  Fronsac. 
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Church.  Yet  the  limits  1  believe  are  reasonably  plain,  and  approximately 
as  shown  upon  the  accompanying  general  map.  The  Kiviere  des  Truittes 
(Tront  River)  is  mentioned  in  no  other  record  and  npon  no  map;  I 
bake  it  to  be  the  Northwest  Miramichi  in  its  north-and-south  part,  above 
us  junction  with  the  little  Southwest,  and  this  formed  a  natural 
western  limit.  The  league  to  the  southeast  was  no  doubt  the  two  to  three 
miles  of  river  having  that  direction  below  its  junction  with  the  Little 
Southwest.  As  to  the  other  fourteen  leagues,  their  direction  is  confused, 
for  while  one  of  the  forgoing  documents  reads  north,  the  other  reads 
northwest,  which  is  not  possible  without  running  back  upon  the  course 
of  thi'  first  league.  1  have  no  doubt  the  original  grant  will  be  found 
to  read  north-east,  which  would  make  this  boundary  follow  the  general 
course  of  the  Miramichi  to  end  about  at  Burnt  Church.  These  limits 
are  perfectly  natural  under  the  circumstances,  as  are  no  others  that  I 
(.in  tit  with  the  facts  we  possess.  That  it  extended  inland  towards 
Nepisiiruit  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  seigniory  of  Nepisiguit  granted 
about  the  same  time  to  Jean  Gobin,  was  to  be  partly  bounded  by  it. 

But  this  grant  of  the  Seigniory  of  Miramichi  has  another  interest 
to  our  present  subject,  for  it  marks  the  final  passing  of  all  Richard 
Denys'  efforts  to  retain  possession  of  the  princely  domain  granted  in 
L653  to  his  father.  That  grant  had  carried  certain  conditions  as  to 
settlement,  which  the  Denys  were  never  able  to  fulfil.  For  this  reason 
their  rights,  whether  or  not  formally  revoked,  were  considered  as  in  part 
null  and  void  through  this  failure,  and  there  arose  a  confusion  of  regrants 
of  parts  of  their  lands,  edicts  of  many  sorts,*  renewals  of  rights,  etc., 
the  whole  making  a  confusion  which  we  do  not  yet  possess  the  material 
to  disentangle  and  which  probably  cannot  be  disentangled,  because 
they  involved  absolutely  inconsistent  actions  on  the  part  of  the  granting 
powers,  who  were  successively  the  Company  of  New  France,  the  Company 
of  the  Indies,  and  the  King  through  his  representatives  in  Canada. 
I  can  simply  trace  here  the  more  striking  events  in  the  disintegration 
of  the  Denys'  grant.  The  grant  was  made  to  Denys  by  the  Company 
of  New  France  in  1653,  and  confirmed  by  the  King  in  1654.  But  in 
1663-64  T^le  Saint  John  and  the  Magdalenes  were  granted  Sieur  Doublet 
and   a   Company,  though  they  were  restored  to  Denys  by  a  renewal  of 


*Thus,    four    of    these    are   mentioned    in   the    grant    of    Richibucto    to    Sieur    de 
f'hauffours   in  1684    ("Memorials   of  the  "English   and    French   Commissaries,   762). 
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his  rights  in  166;.  Then  in  1673  a  grant  was  made  at  Perce  i'or  the 
establishment  orf  a  aedemtary  fishery  to  Denys'  nephew,  Pierre  Denys  de 
Ja  Hondo  with  one  Charles  Bazire,  and  it  is  known  that  Denys  pro- 
tested against  this  grant.  In  1676  a  large  seigniory,  covering  Bay  Verte 
and  Chignecto  Isthmus,  was  granted  the  Sieur  de  la  Valliere,  who  was 
husband  of  Denys5  niece,  Francoise  Denys.  Then,  in  1677,  Denys  has 
his  rights  in  part  renewed,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned  his  right  to 
the  mineral  products  of  Cape  Breton  and  his  trading  privilege  through- 
out his  old  territories.  In  1682  and  in  1684  the  region  including  Canso 
was  granted  by  the  King  to  Sieur  Bergier  and  others,  and  in  1684  an 
extensive  seigniory  covering  the  Eichibucto  was  granted  to  the  'Sieur 
de  Chauft'ours.  In  1686  Isle  St.  John  and  Cape  Breton  and  the  Mag- 
dalenes  were  granted  to  Gabriel  Gautier,  Bergier  and  others.*  Finally 
came  the  edict  revoking  the  rights  of  the  Denys  to  all  lands  not  granted 
or  cleared  by  them.  This  is  referred  to  by  Richard  Denys  in  a  later 
document  (18.)  without  mention  of  date,  though  I  suspect  it  to  be  the 
order  in  Council  of  April  17,  1687,  mentioned  under  that  date  in  the 
document  above  given.  Then  in  1689  came  the  grant  to  Enault  at 
Nepisiguit,  mentioned  in  Document  18,  and  another  cf  the  same  year 
known  to  have  been  made  to  Michel  Degre  at  Pokemouche.  Finally 
came  this  grant  to  Richard  Denys  himself,  and  closely  linked  with  it 
(and  adjoining  it  on  the  north)  was  another  to  Sieur  Gobin  at  Nepisi- 
guit,  with  yet  another  to  Sieur  dTberville  extending  from  Gobin's 
along  Bay  Chaleur  towards  Kestigouche.**  These  two  latter  grants 
Pichard  Denys  soon  bought,***  so  that  in  1691  he  possessed  the  three 
extensive  seigniories  shown  upon  the  accompanying  map.  These  passed 
to  his  wife  at  his  death,  and  their  subsequent  history  will  he  found 
traced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  final  document  of  the  present  series. 

In  this  year,  1690,  or  somewhat  earlier,  Richard  Denys  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  for  a  letter  of  1700,****  written  by  the  Earl  of 
Ballamont,   says   that   Captain   Southack,   commander  of   the  Province 


♦The  various  grants  and  renewals  of  rights  are  contained  either  in  Murdoch's 
Xova  Scotia,  in  the  Memorials  of  the  English  and  French  Commissaries,  or  in 
my  forthcoming  edition  of  Denys'  book. 

**Trans.   Royal    Society   of  Canada,   V,   1899,    ii.   318,  319. 

***Report  on  Canadian  Archives,   1884,   9,   10,   and  document  18. 

"♦♦Documents  relating  to   the  Colonial   History  of  New  York,    TV,  877. 
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galley,  took   Monsieur  Denys  prisoner  "during  the  last  war,"  which  can 
only  be  that  between  France  and  England,  commenced  in  May  1689. 
Southack  took  from  Denys  a  certain  letter,  which  was  written  by  Nicolas 
Denys  to  the  French  King,  and  which  is  to  he  printed  in  my  edition  of 
Denys'  book. 

17. 

6  May,  1690. 

Detd  of  retuDt   to  Richard  Denys  of  lands  granted  by  him  in  1686  to  th 

Recollets. 

This  document  is  important  as  showing  that  the  Kecollets  relinguish- 
ed  all  the  grants  made  to  them,  because  they  were  unable  to  meet  the 
conditions  connected  with  their  grant  at  Miramichi.  Also  it  shows  by 
implication  that  Richard  Denys  never  removed,  as  he  had  intended,  from 
his  Fort  and  Habitation  at  the  Forks  of  the  Miramichi. 

And  on  the  coming  of  the  sixth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety,  were  present  M'onseigneur  the  very 
illustrious  and  very  Reverend  Father  in  God  Messire  Jean  Baptiste  de 
la  Croix,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  formerly  Abbe  de  St.  Vallier,  Messieurs 
Louis  Ango  des  Mezerets,  Superior  of  the  Seminary  of  this  city,  Henry 
de  Bernieres  and  Charles  Giandalet,  priests  and  officers  of  the  said 
Seminary,  of  the  one  part;  and  Richard  Denis  Esquire  Sieur  de  Fron- 
6ac  of  the  other  part,  which  parties  by  common  consent  and  all  unani- 
mously have  covenanted  and  agreed  that  the  present  contract  of  sale, 
made  to  the  said  Seigneur  Bishop  the  16th  of  October  1686  of  the 
buildings,  clearings,  fences,  and  other  things  mentioned  therein,  will 
remain  null  and  void  as  if  it  had  never  been  made  nor  passed,  as  also 
that  the  act  of  concession  passed  before  us  by  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac, 
the  13th  of  August  1685  to  Messieurs  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  said 
Seminary,  of  three  leagues  of  land  at  Restigouche ,  three  leagues  at  the 
River  'Ste.  Croix,  and  three  other  leagues  at  Cap  Breton;  declaring, 
as  well,  the  said  Seigneur  Bishop  as  also  the  said  'Sieurs  Superior  and 
officers  of  the  said  Seminary  above  named  that  they  withdraw  and  de- 
sist in  the  name  of  the  said  Seminary  from  all  pretentions  which  they  may 
have  had  to  the  said  lands,  whether  through  the  said  contract  of  conces- 
sion above  dated  or  by  the  said  present  contract  of  sale  of  the  said  build- 
ings clearings  and  other  things  mentioned  therein  which  the  said  Sieur 
de  Fronsac  possesses  at  the  said  River  Ste.  Croix ;  recognizing  the  said 
Seignenr  Bishop  that  he  has  not  paid  anything  of  the  fourteen  hundred 
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and  .seventy-one  livres  6  sols  8  deniers.  to  which  he  was  bound,  as  the 
price,  of  the  things  sold  by  the  said  contract;  of  which  also  the  said 
Sieur  de  FVonaac  releases  the  said  Seigneur  and  all  others.  Promising 
i he  said  parties  to  keep  firm' and  stable  the  present  cancelling  of  the  said 
deed  under  the  obligation  of  their  property  and  even  of  the  temporal- 
ity of  the  said  Seminary,  renouncing  everything  which  can  be  contrary 
thereto.  Made  and  passed  before  noon  of  the  said  day  and  year  at 
the  house  of  the  said  Seigneur  Bishop,  and  at  the  said  Seminary  in 
presence  of  the  Sieurs  Boutteville,  father  and  son,  merchants,  rue  Sainte 
Anne,  witnesses,  who  have   with  the  said  parties  and  us   signed. 

Jean  euesque  de  Quebec. 
Louis  Axgo.  H.  De  Bernieres. 

BOUTTEVILLE.  ClIARLES  GrLANDELET.      DENYS  FbONSAC 

BOUTTEVILLE. 

(Judicial  Archives  of  Quebec,  Genaple  papers,  with  Documents  9,  10). 


18. 

2<)  August,  1691. 

A>t    Agreement   between    Richard   Deny*  and   Enault    concerning    lands    at 

Nejiisiyuit. 

This  document  is  of  much  local  interest,  partly  for  the  fulness  with 
which  it  exhibits  Enault's*  connection  with  the  settlement  of  Nepisi- 
guit,  partly  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Denys7  relations  with  him,  and 
partly  for  its  illustration  of  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  times  which  the 
inconsistencies  of  these  old  grants  allowed  full  room  for  expression. 

Before  the  notary  gardenotes  of  the  King  in  his  Provostships  of 
Quebec  in  New  France  undersigned,  were  present  the  Sieurs  Richard 
Denis,  Esquire,  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  having  his  ordinary  residence  in  his 
domain  and  Seigniory  of  Miramichi,  at  present  in  this  city  of  the  one 
part,  and  Philippe  Enaust,  leaving  his  ordinary  residence  at  Nepisiguit, 
Baye  des  Chaleurs,  also  at  present  in  this  said  city  of  the  other  part; 
who  both  have  said  as  follows,  viz. : — The  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac  that  in 
virtue  of  the  power  which  he  formerly  had  from  the  late  'Sieur  Denys 
his  father,  Esquire  Lord  paramount  and  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  of 
the  said  Baye  des  Chaleurs.  he  had  given  title,  of  concession  by  his  own 


♦For  further  information   about   Enault.    compare   the   note   earlier   under  docu- 
ment 12. 
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band,  under  his  own  private  signature,  of  a  league  and  a  half  of  land 
of  front  upon  the  said  Kiver  at  N"episiguit  to  the  said  Sieur  Esnaust, 
with  as  much  of  depth  as  he  wis'hed  according  to  the  extent  of  the  said 
lands,  on  the  obligation  of  paying  for  the  future  and  forever  one  pistole 
and  one  otter  skin  in  form  of  a  bag.  with  tail  paws  and  teeth,  as  rent 
and  homage  every  two  years;  which  rights  and  rents  he  has  paid  to  him 
up  to  the  year  1686,  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  France  in  connection 
with  his  business;  during  which  time,  under  pretense  of  the  re-union 
made  to  the  domain  of  His  Majesty  (by  decree  of  his  Council  of  State) 
of  the  areas  of  lands  not  yet  conceded  by  the  said  Sieurs  Denis  and  de 
Fronsae,  father  and  son,  the  said  Sieur  Esnaud  had  obtained  a  conces- 
sion with  title  of  Seigniory  from  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Denonville, 
then  Governor  and  Lieutenant  General  and  Messire  Jean  Bochart  de 
Champigny  Intendant  for  the  King  in  this  country,  of  two  leagues  of 
land  frontage  with  an  equal  depth  (at  the  same  place  formerly  conceded 
to  him  as  above  said),  by  title  of  the  3rd  of  August  1689,  with  rights 
of  fishing  trading  and  hunting  throughout  all  the  said  extent,  at  a 
charge  of  5  sols  of  seignorial  rent  and  5  deniers  quit-rent  towards  the 
domain  of  His  Majesty,  and  to  bear  faith  and  homage  at  the  Chateau 
Saint  Louis  of  this  said  city;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  he  holds 
from  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsae,  not  only  the  same  above  mentioned  land 
by  the  said  earlier  concession,  but  again  notwithstanding  the  new  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  which  he  holds  of  the  'Seigniory  supreme  and  feu- 
dal of  the  said  places  with  rights  of  fief,  seigniory,  high  mean  and  low 
justice,  which  have  been  given  him  by  the  'Sieurs  Pierre  LeMoyne 
d'Hyberville  and  Jean  Gobin  by  contracts  passed  before  us  the  said 
notary  the  28th  of  May  1690,  to  each  one  of  whom  concession  had  been 
made  of  12  leagues  of  land  in  front  with  an  equal  depth  as  is  more 
fully  explained  and  mentioned  in  the  titles  which  have  been  granted 
and  given  them  by  Monseigneur  le  Comte  de  Frontenac,  at  present 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  general  for  His  Majesty  in  this  said  country 
conjointly  with  our  said  Seigneur  the  Intendant;  on  this  account  the 
said  Sieur  de  Fronsae  had  entered  action  before  the  Sovereign  Council 
of  this  country  to  have  it  declared  that  the  said  deed  of  concession  thus 
obtained  would  not  injure  him  nor  prejudice  "his  rights,  and  that  without 
regard  thereto  the  said  Sieur  Esnaust  would  hold  from  him  the  lands 
mentioned  under  the  said  title,  and  would  be  held  for  the  future  to  pay 
him  and  his  "heirs  and  assigns  the  above  said  rents  mentioned  in  the  said 
concession,  under  his  private  signature  which  he  had  made  him  of  it; 
upon  which  decree  has  been  rendered  the  20th  of  this  month  deciding 
that  without  halting  the  said  titles  of  concessions  granted  to  the  said 
Sieurs  D'Iberville  and  Gobin  and  the  grants  which  they  had  made  to 
him  Sieur  de  Fronsae,  the  Council  has  maintained  and  guarded  the  said 
Esnaud  in  the  ownership,  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  said  conces- 
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^ion,  with  the  only  condition  of  paying  to  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac  the 
accumulated  arrears  from  the  said  year  eighty-six  up  to  the  third  of 
August  1689  date  of  the  title  of  the  said  grant;  against  which  decree 
the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac  wished  to  sue  to  enforce  restitution,  through 
good  and  valid  reasons  which  he  is  ready  to  state  and  make  known  to 
the  court,  which  are  that  the  said  decree  of  the  Council  of  'State  which 
alone  could  form  the  foundation  of  the  said  new  concession  had  been 
rendered  unknowingly  to  him,  without  his  having  been  called  nor  heard 
on  the  matter  nor  its  having  been  signified  to  him,  nor  even  does  it  ap- 
pear in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Sovereign  Council  upon  which 
it  has  rendered  its  said  decree  of  the  20th  of  this  month,  which  is  an 
essential  step  for  suing  and  getting  restitution  made  against  it ;  besides 
the  lands  granted  by  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac  would  not  have  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  said  Council  of  State,  if  he  had  been  heard  by 
them,  for  they  had  been  settled  and  that  he  had  furnished  the  expenses 
necessary  for  this;  omitting  a  number  of  other  reasons  which  he  had 
also  to  adduce;  but  that  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  their  friends 
on  both  sides  both  parties  have  covenanted  agreed  and  tranacted  to- 
gether to  this  end,  as  follows,  to  avoid  legal  procedures  prejudicial  and 
ruinous  to  both  :•  Tt  is  declared  that  the  said  Sieur  Esnaud  shall  enjoy 
the  said  two  leagues  of  land  in  front,  to  be  taken  one  league  on  each  side 
of  the  said  River  ^"episiguit,  with  an  equal  depth  o<f  two  leagues,  with 
the  same  rights  of  trade,  hunting  and  fishing  mentioned  in  the  said 
last  concession  of  the  3rd  August  1689;  without  however  holding  from 
the  domain  of  the  King,  but  only  from  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  to 
whom  and  to  his  children  and  heirs  in  the  direct  line  he  will  pay  only 
for  the  future  the  sum  of  one  hundred  sols  every  two  years  on  the  day 
and  feast  of  Saint  Michel,  on  condition,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  said 
feudal  seigniory  shall  pass  to  collateral  heirs  or  others  than  children 
heirs  of  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac  in  the  direct  line,  whether  by  sale, 
gift  or  otherwise,  the  Lordship  Paramount  of  the  said  concession  will 
become  the  property  to  the  said  Sieur  Esnaud,  his  heirs  or  assigns  for- 
ever, for  them  to  enjoy  from  that  time  on,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
said  last  title  of  concession  of  the  third  of  August  1689 ;  which  in  this 
case  shall  exist  in  its  entirety  in  all  its  force  and  virtue ;  on  account  of 
which  all  actions  and  procedures,  entered  and  already  made  up  to  this 
time  by  both  parties,  shall  remain  void  and  without  effect,  as  also  the  said 
decree  of  the  20th  of  this  month ;  for  thus  it  has  been  covenanted  and 
agreed  between  the  said  parties,  who  have  respectively  promised  to  hold 
firm  and  stable  the  present  transaction,  without  contravening  it  in  anv 
manner  whatsoever,  under  pledge  of  all  their  property  present  and 
future,  wishing  that  the  present  transaction  shall  be  allowed  by  the  said 
Council,  and  that  the  said  permission  may  be  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the 
said  decree,  rendered  the  20th  of  this  month,  naming  and  constituting 
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for  doing  this   their  attorney,  the  bearer- of  these  presents,  to1  whom  they: 
give  ^on  jointly  power  to  do  this,  and  to  get  copy  of  the  same1.     And  for- 
the  execution  of  these  said  presents  the  said  parties  have  pledged  theif^ 
domiciles  irrevocably  in  this  town,  where  they  consent  that  all  summons 
and  arts  of  justice  shall  be  done  validly   as  if  made  to  their  proper  per-. 
sons:  to  wit:     The  said  'Sieur  de  Fronsac,  at  the  house  of  the  Sieur  de 
Lespinay  Bourgeois  of  this  city,  Rue  Sous  le  Fort  and  the  said  Sieur 
Esnaud    in  the  house  of  the  Sieur  Louis  Jeolliet,  in  the  said  street, 
Promising,  Obliging  &c,  Renouncing  anew,  &c.     Made  and  passed  in 
the  office  of  the  said  notary,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
August    in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one    in  the 
presence  of  the  Sieurs  Jean  Gobin   merchant,  and  Jean  Regnault   clerk 
of  the  Sieur  Boutteville,  merchant,  Rue  Sainte  Anne,  witnesses,  who 
have    with  the  said  parties    and  with  us    the  said  notary    signed  the 
present  minute. 

Denys  Fronsac.  Enault. 

Regnault.  ■  Gobin. 

GENAPLE. 

(Judicial  Archives  of  Quebec,  Genaple  papers). 

19. 

17  July,  1694. 
Petition  of  the  widow  of  Richard  Denys  for  the  settlement  of  his  estate. 

This  document  gives  us  authentic  knowledge  of  the  death  of  Richard 
Denys  in  1691,  at  the  early  age  of  about  thirty-seven  years.  As  he  was 
in  Quebec  at  the  end  of  August  1691  (as  the  preceding  document  shows), 
it  is  probable  that  the  Saint  Francois  Xavier  sailed  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  for  France,  and  was  never  again  heard  from. 

To  Monsieur,  the  Lieutenant  General,  Civil  and  Criminal  at  the 
seat  of  the  Provostship  of  Quebec : 

Humbly  supplicates  Francoise  Cailleteau,  widow  of  the  late  Richard 
Denys,  Esquire,  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  who  having  embarked  in  the  year 
1691  upon  the  ship  the  'Saint  Francois  Xavier,  perished  on  her,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  with  several  other  citizens  and  merchants  of  this 
country,  without  having  left  to  the  petitioner  any  memoranda  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  business  of  their  common  property,  nor  any 
information  as  to  the  debts  receivable  and  payable,  so  that  in  the  uir 
certainty  as  to  this  and  also  as  to  the  actual  loss  of  the  said  ship,  she 
has  also  been  since  the  said  year  down  to  the  present  uncertain  whether 
conformably  to  the  ordinance  of  1667,  Tiltre  des  delais  pour  deliberer, 
article  first,  she  ought  or  should  proceed  to  the  selection  of  a  guardian 
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and  a  substitute  guardian  to  the  minor  child  who  remains  to  her  from 
the  marriage  between  the  said  Sieur  de  Fronsac  and  herself,  to  attain  to 
the  completion  of  an  inventory  of  the  personal  property  and  real  estate 
of  their  said  common  property,  which  inventory  she  is  advised  to  make 
at.  once  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  article  of  the  said  Tiltre  and 
otherwise  to  be  excused  for  delay,  having  always  nattered  herself  with  the 
hope  of  again  seeing  her  husband. 

This  being  considered,  Sir,  may  it  please  you  to  allow  the  peti- 
tioner to  have  relatives  and  friends  assembled  before  you  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  selection  of  guardian  and  substitute  guardian  to  the  said 
minor  child,  and  then  to  the  completion  of  the  said  inventory  of  the 
article?  of  their  said  common  property,  with  the  privilege  for  the  peti- 
tioner during  the  delay  accorded  for  deliberation  by  the  ordinance  to  see 
what  is  the  best  for  her  to  do;  as  in  fairness  due. 

Francoise  Cailteau. 

Let  a.  meeting  take  place  of  a  competent  number  of  relatives  and 
friends  to  proceed  to  the  object  of  the  present  supplication,  done  at 
Quebec  the  17th  July  1694. 

Dupuy. 

(Judicial  Archives  of  Quebec.) 

This  petition  was  granted  and  the  estate  evidently  vested  in  the 
petitioner.  A  few  days  later,  July  25,  she  married  Pierre  Rey-Gaillard 
(Tanguay),  by  whom  she  had  children,  who  later  inherited  Richard 
Denys'  property.  The  very  fact  that  they  did  so  is  confirmatory  of  the 
early  -death  of  Richard's  son,  Louis,  the  "minor  child"  of  the  petition. 

Xo  direct  information  as  to  the  fate  of  Richard  Denys'  establish- 
ments after  his  death  has  come  down  to  us,  but  there  is  every  probabil- 
ity that  without  their  master-spirit  they  soon  languished  and  were 
abandoned.  For  this  much  is  certain,  that  in  the  3^ear  1724  (as  we  are 
informed  by  an  important  unpublished  report  by  the  Sieur  L'Hermitte, 
mentioned  in  a  note  earlier  under  Document  No.  12),  there  were,  in  all 
the  region  where  Denys  had  103  French  residents,  only  a  single.  Cana- 
dian settler  at  Pabos,  in  Gaspe,  some  half -Indian  children  of  Enault  at 
Xepisiguit,  and  a  single  French  trader  at  Miramichi.  Thus  completely 
had  the  country  been  deserted  which  shows  that  it  was  the  genius  of 
Richard  Denys  which  had  previously  kept  it  inhabited,  and  not  any 
attractions  in  the  land  itself.*     The  fate  of  his  estates,  which  comprised 


♦Cooney,  in  his  "Northern  New  Brunswick  and  Gaspe,"  page  170,  states  that 
the  French  were  expelled  by  the  Indians  about  1692,  but  the  traditions  related  in 
this  book  are  largely  erroneous. 
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at  his  death  the  three  great  Seigniories  of  Miramichi,  Nepisiguit,  and 
Restigouche,  is  known.  In  1753  they  were  the  property  of  Madamoi- 
selle  Rey-Gaillard,  who  later  sold  them  to  a  Mr.  Bondfield  of  Quebec. 
In  17G4  he  made  an  attempt  to  claim  them  from  the  Nova  Scotian 
Government,  in  whose  Province  they  then  were,  but  he  was  referred 
to  a  law  of  the  Province  passed  in  1759  which  extinguished  all  such 
French  titles.*  Thus  vanished  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  rights 
of  [Nicolas  Denys  and  his  son  Richard  in  Acadia.  The  very  next  year, 
1765,  a  large  part  of  the  old  Seigniory  of  Miramichi,  including  the 
site  of  the  Fort  and  Habitation  of  Richard  Denys,  was  granted  by  Nova 
Scotia  to  William  Davidson  and  John  Cort,  two  'Scotchmen,  who  in- 
augurated  the  permanent  and  present  settlement  of  the  Miramichi. 
Xepisiguit  and  Restigouche  were  similarly  granted  and  settled  a  few 
years  later. 

Everything  that  we  know  of  Nicolas  and  Richard  Denys  shows 
them  to  have  been  capable  energetic  and  high-minded  men,  keenly  aware 
of  the  needs  of  their  country  and  genuinely  desirous  of  its  welfare.  That 
they  did  not  succeed  was  in  part  because  times  and  conditions  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  success,  and  in  part  the  result  of  misfortune  and  accident 
beyond  their  control.  Richard  Denys  was  able  to  carry  somewhat  farther 
the  plans  for  which  his  father  labored,  and  had  Richard's  life  been 
spared  it  is  probable  that  the  history  of  northern  New  Brunswick  would 
have  been  markedly  different.  But  though  visible  signs  of  their  labors 
are  wanting,  their  work  was  not  wholly  a  failure,  for  they  were  pioneers 
who  made  the  way  easier  for  others,  and  they  builded  an  honorable 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  Acadians  forever.  Some  day,  when  our  people 
come  to  treasure  their  traditions  more  highly,  these  men  will  be  com- 
memorated also  in  suitable  memorials  of  stone  and  bronze.  That 
to  Nicolas  Denys  should  stand  at  Saint  Peters,  with  which  he  was  most 
closely  associated,  but  that  to  Richard  should  look  out  over  the  Miramichi. 
Would  that  it  might  stand  in  an  attractive  town  bearing  his  name  of 
Fronsac. 


♦Murdoch,  Nova  Scotia,  II,  441.  Other  important  matter  on  these  seigniories  is 
in  Report  on  Canadian  Archives  for  1884,  9,  10,  18.  They  appear  to  have  been 
temporarily  leased  to  Charles  Aubert  de  la  Chesnaie  by  Franooise  Denys  in  1692. 
The  heirs  and  owners  in  1753  rendered  fealty  and  homage  for  these  three  Seignior- 
ies and  attempted  to  collect  dues  from  fishermen  and  others,  but  were  forbidden 
by  the  authorities  at  Quebec. 

(Edits.  Ordinances,  etc.  relative  to  the  Seigniorial  tenure,   Quebec,  1852,  236). 
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IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 


The  history  of  the  first  English  settlements  in  New  Brunswick  is 
prosaic  and  almost  devoid  of  adventure.  It  is  relieved  by  none  of  those 
exciting  incidents  which  make  the  history  of  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  United  States  so  picturesque.  Indian  atrocities  and  massacres  are 
happily  lacking  in  the  story  of  the  province.  Yet,  while  this  is  a  com- 
forting feature  of  our  history,  we  cannot  forbear  the  sentimental  regret 
that  our  immunity  from  the  bursting  forth  of  elemental  and  fiery  pas- 
sions in  the  early  days  of  our  province  now  leaves  us  shorn  of  sites  made 
historic  by  their  evil  renown.  We  have  no  Valley  of  Wyoming.  Our 
historians  can  point  to  no  town  in  which  massacre  ran  riot  as  in  Schenec- 
tady on  the  memorable  8th  of  February,  1690;  they  can  record  no  con- 
tinuous struggle  with  hostile  tribes  such  as  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts 
waged'  in  King  Philip's  war;  they  cannot  even  outline  an  incursion  of 
scalping  parties  similar  to  that  which  entered  the  little  Maine  Village  of 
Heerneld  in  1704,  and  carried  into  captivity  that  uncompromising  but 
amiable  heretic,  the  Reverend  John  Williams.  Still  there  are  places  in 
our  province  where  tales  of  pioneer  adventure  still  linger,  and  where 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  which  had  done  their  murderous  work, 
ean  yet  be  found.  Such  scenes  of  early  adventure  abound  on  the  Mira- 
michi. 

The  early  French  missionaries  had  much  to  do  with  taming  the 
native  savagery  of  the  Indians  of  this  province.  They  strove  to  win  the 
tribes  to  Christ  and  incidentally  to  France.  Religion  and  patriotism 
united  to  make  them  the  most  politic  and  efficient  representatives  of 
European  civilization  that  could  be  commissioned  to  a  wild  and  sus- 
picions race.  The  secular  power  found  in  them  its  best  advance  agents, 
and  upheld  them  accordingly.  Tinder  the  French  regime  the  missionary, 
especially  in  regions  most  exposed  to  British  influence  and  intrigue,  had 
both  a  civil  and  a  religious  mission.  If  he  was  a  messenger  of  Christ  to 
the  barbarian,  he  was  also  an  accredited  ambassador  of  France ;  he  carried 
his  credentials  and  instructions  from  the  governor  in  the  same  pouch 
with  his  priestly  faculties  from  the  bishop  of  Quebec.     The  result  was 
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in  the  main,  beneficial  to  Indian  and  white  man  alike.  Having  none 
of  the  grievances  to  resent  that  embittered  the  spirit  of  the  Massachusetts 
tribes  and  drove  them  to  deeds  of  blood,  our  Micmacs  assimilated  Euro- 
pean thought  and  manners  as  best  they  could  and  gradually  laid  aside 
their  savagery.  Thanks  to  this  enlightened  policy  of  France,  the  white 
man  stood  well  with  them.  Our  early  English  settlers  were  not  there- 
fore at  the  disadvantage  of  encountering  tribes  hostile  to  the  Europeans 
as  such,  the  Indians  too  were  not  lacking  in  sagacity,  and,  like  the 
Iroquois,  often  strove  to  enhance  their  services  by  a  politic  balanc- 
ing of  the  rival  white  nations.  To  make  matters  still  easier,  the 
sharp-witted  Micmacs  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  their  Ancient  Father, 
the  King  of  France,  was  not  exactly  holding  his  own  against  his  energetic 
enemies  of  the  South. 

The  French  stronghold  of  Louisbourg  had  fallen,  and  Micmae  chiefs 
had  been  present  at  its  capture.  The  noise  O'f  its  fall  had  in  consequence 
reached  the  Miramichi.  English  frigates  appeared  on  the  coast,  and 
French  trading  vessels  had  been  captured;  Wolfe  had  destroyed  some 
French  stations  on  the  G-aspe  coast.  Then  followed  the  deathblow  to 
French  dominion  in  America,  the  fall  of  Quebec.  Runners  had  scarcely 
brought  in  the  great  tidings  to  the  Miramichi  when  a  British  frigate 
entered  the  river  and  began  the  dismantlement  of  the  French  forts.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Indian  church  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mira- 
michi was  put  to  the  names  by  the  British  commander  in  revenge  for  the 
ambushing  and  massacre  of  a  boat's  crew  of  his  men.  They  had  been 
sent  ashore  to  refill  their  water-casks  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet,  now 
called  the  Millstream,  and  were  killed  to  a  man.  The  Indian  encamp- 
ment, much  lower  down  the  river,  where  the  church  was  burned,  has 
since  been  called  Burnt  Church. 

These  evidences  of  British  power  all  conspired  to  intimidate  the 
Mic-Macs  of  the  Miramichi.  Outwardly  they  accepted  the  new  order 
of  things,  but  at  heart  their  sympathies  were  still  with  their  ancient 
allies,  the  French.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  first  English  settlers — 
who  were  more  traders  than  settler s — were  greeted  by  no  overt  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  aborigines  on  their  arrival.  The  English  trader  in 
those  days  had  the  repute  of  paying  better  prices  for  peltries  than  his 
French  rival,  and  here  was  a  supplementary  reason  for  a  profitable  neu- 
trality. 

A  season  of  comparative  quiet  and  security  thus  intervened  between 
the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
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War.  Those  first  English  traders  were  bluff,  honest  Scotchmen  for  the 
most  part,  and  their  interest  lay'  in  cultivating  the  good  will  of  the  abori- 
gines. This  was  at  best  no  easy  task,  for  the  arrogant  Mic-Mac  by  word 
and  act  never  suffered  them  to  forget  that  he  held  them  at  his  mercy. 
It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  as  T  have  frequently  heard  ancient 
inhabitants  say,  for  a  party  of  Indians  to  enter  a  farmyard  in  mid-winter 
when  provisions  were  scarce,  and  slaughter  an  ox  or  a  cowr  under  the  very 
eyes  of  its  owner,  who  dared  not  protest.  In  some  instances  the  chief 
of  such  a  marauding  band  sent  back  a  choice  roast  from  the  butchered 
animal  to  the  aggrieved  owner.  But  all  were  not  so  magnanimous,  the 
timorous  protest  of  the  latter  being  more  frequently  squelched  by  a 
glower  of  anger  and  a  significant  swing  of  the  tomahawk. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1775,  agents  were 
despatched  by  the  United  Colonies  to  stir  up  the  Indians  of  Acadia 
against  the  British  government,  and,  if  possible,  secure  the  defection  of 
the  English  settlers  from  the  British  cause.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  these  agents  were  able  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  English- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  the  Miramichi,  but  they  did  succeed  in  re- 
awakening the  latent  hostility  of  the  M'ic-Macs  towards  the  English. 
The  Indians  at  once  became  unduly  quarrelsome  and  vindictive.  The 
pecuniar}*  profits  of  the  fur- trade  were  for  the  moment  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  liberality  of  American  largess;  for  the  nonce 
they  were  independent  of  the  small  group  of  traders  who  upheld  British 
commerce  on  the  river.  Their  attitude  soon  became  so  theatening  that 
the  settlers  were  forced  to  appeal  to  Halifax  for  succor.  The  journey, 
however,  was  long  and  precarious,  and  the  danger  increased  daily. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1777,  when  the  anxious  inhabitants  had 
about  given  up  all  hope  of  relief  and  were  preparing  to  sell  their  lives 
dearly,  the  Viper,  sloop  of  war,  appeared  off  Oak  Point  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river.  She  had  for  consort  the  Lafayette,  an  American 
privateer  which  Captain  Harvey  of  the  Viper  had  captured  while  cruis- 
ing in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  One  Ross,  of  Perce,  a  pilot  in  those 
waters,  had  been  to  the  Miramichi  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business, 
and  while  on  his  way  home  fell  in  with  the  Viper,  He  at  once  acquainted 
Captain  Harvey  with  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Miramichi  settlers, 
and  volunteered  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  Captain  Harvey  put  him. on 
board  the  Lafayette,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Indians  again 
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floated  the  American  flag  on  the  captured  vessel.     The  Viper  then  lay 
ofl  the  coast,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  expedition. 

The  Indian  of  the  Miramichi,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  physicial  manhood.  Cartier, 
Lesearbot.  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century  extol 
him  as  a  giant  among  men.  Membertou,  Grand  Sagamore  of  the  Mic- 
Macs  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
.North- American  Indians,  belonged  to  this  region;  according  to  Father 
Biard  he  was  head  and  shoulder  above  the  Mic-Macs  of  Nova  Scotia. 
In  our  own  day,  those  of  us  who  can  go  back  in  memory  to  the  Mic-Macs 
of  forty  years  ago  can  recall  their  splendid  physique.  The  Geneishes, 
the  Julians,  and  other  aboriginal  families  of  the  Miramichi  produced 
scions  of  whom  any  race  might  well  be  proud.  One  of  the  sights  of  an 
Indian  fete-day  in  Newcastle  or  Chatham  fifty  years  ago  was  the  band 
of  Mic-Mac  sachems,  each  of  whom  was  a  Hercules  in  moccasins. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  which  the  incident  to  be  related 
seems  to  justify:  When  the  Lafayette  came  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Xapan  Ba}'  she  was  bearded  by  a  number  of  Indians  from  the  northern 
bank.  The  crew  at  once  made  friends  of  the  visitors,  and  boasted  that 
they  were  Americans  sent  to  the  aid  of  their  Mic-Mac  brothers.  The 
savages  were  treated  to  a  liberal  ration  of  rum,  and  were  then  sent  ashore 
with  invitations  to  all  the  chiefs  to  come  on  board  for  a  carouse  on  the 
morrow.  They  departed,  ungratefully  vowing,  it  is  said,  to  return  next 
day  for  the  capture  of  the  vessel. 

The  fighting  force  on  the  privateer  was  in  the  interim  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  English  settlers  from  the  south  side  of  the  river.  They 
were  John  Murdoch,  John  Malcolm,  Peter  Brown,  Alexander  Hender- 
son and  his  sons — James,  Peter,  John,  Alexander,  and  George.  These 
nine  men  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  affray  oi  the  next 
day. 

On  the  morrow  thirty  or  thirty-five  chiefs,  in  full  war  paint,  put 
off  from  land,  and  were  received  on  board  the  Lafayette.  They  were 
conveyed  to  the  hold,  where  refreshments  suitable  to  their  tastes  were 
served.  The  sight  of  Ross,  the  pilot,  excited  their  suspicions,  however, 
so  that  before  the  hatches  could  be  fully  secured,  a  deadly  struggle  was 
precipitated.  Ross  was  shot  through  the  arm.  Before  the  main  hatch- 
wav  could  be  closed  a  gigantic  Indian  named  Martin  projected  his  body 
through  the  opening  and  reached  the  main  deck,  followed  by  one  other 
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savage.  Two  marines  attempted  to  put  Martin  in  irons,  but  so  great 
was  his  strength  that  he  strangled  the  two  men  to  death.  He  was  beset 
by  a  score  of  men  with  fixed  bayonets,  but  he  gallantly  continued  the 
struggle  in  the  face  of  such  odds,  and  succeeded  in  wrenching  a  bayonet 
from  one  of  the  muskets.  Aiming  a  blow  at  the  marine  whom  he  had 
thus  disarmed,  he  drove  the  point  of  the  bayonet  quivering  into  the  mast. 
At  length  he  fell  overpowered,  bleeding  from  numberless  wounds,  and 
apparently  lifeless.  A  few  moments  of  respite  renewed  the  strong  cur- 
rents of  his  life,  however,  and  with  a  bound  he  was  again  on  his  feet. 
Looking  wildly  around  him  his  eye  lighted  on  his  companion,  bound 
and  shivering  in  deadly  terror,  with  a  strangle-hold  he  seized  his  cowardly 
tribesman,  and  desisted  only  when  he  received  his  own  death  blow  at 
the  I  land  of  an  Irish  marine  named  Eobert  Beck. 

In  the  meantime  the  Indians  who  had  been  entrapped  in  the  'tween- 
deckg  of  the  privateer,  raging  like  caged  tigers,  and  blinded  by  the  dark- 
ness, sought  in  vain  for  a  weak  spot  in  the  pitiless  walls  of  their  prison. 
Finally,  collecting  together  where  the  ?tween-deck  space  wras  lowest,  they 
attempted  to  lift  the  quarter-deck  bodily  from  its  stanchions.  So  great 
was  their  united  strength  that  they  actually  did  lift  the  deck  four  inches, 
and  it  was  found  necessary,  before  they  could  be  forced  to  desist  to 
weight  it  down  with  an  anchor  and  chain.  However  incredible  this  feat 
of  strength  may  appear,  it  is  vouched  for  by  most  respectable  testimony. 

The  Lafayette,  having  thus  effected  her  mission,  rejoined  her  con- 
sort and  sailed  for  Quebec  with  her  cargo  of  caged  Mic-Macs.  There 
they  were  kept  in  durance  until  one  by  one  they  were  suffered  to  return 
to  their  native  hunting  grounds.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe,  without 
leaders  and  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them  in 
IT 59,  when  their  church  was  burned,  were  willing  enough  to  retire  to 
their  encampments  and  leave  the  harassed  settlers  in  peace.  As  minor 
incidents  of  this  abortive  uprising,  John  Murdoch  lost  all  his  cattle; 
Mr.  Cort,  a  large  quantity  of  moose  skins;  and  Isabella  Henderson, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Henderson,  came  near  being  carried  into 
captivity. 

WM.  C.  GAYNOR. 
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THE  EXCHANGE  COFFEE  HOUSE 

AND 

ST.  JOHN'S  FIRST  CLUB. 


The  first  social  Club  in  St.  John,  of  which  any   record   has   been 
preserved,  was  established  in  1803,  just  twenty  years  after  the  landing 
of  the  Loyalists,  in  a  building  on  the  lot  where  now  stands  the  splendid 
edifice  occupied  by  the  ■Royal  Bank  of  Montreal. 

This  lot,  number  402,  fronting  fifty  feet  on  the  east  side  of  Prince 
William  'Street,  and  eighty  on  the  south  side  of  King  Street,  was  drawn 
in  1783  by  Charles  McPherson,  a  Loyalist,  who  held  a  commission  in 
General  Oliver  cleLancy's  Brigade  during  the  American  Eevolution.  It 
is  said  that  McPherson  shortly  after  drawing  the  lot  offered  it  for  sale 
at  £15,  but  the  price  was  thought  so  unreasonable  that  a  purchaser  could 
not  be  found. 

The  Exchange  Coffee  House,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  with 
this  article,  was  a  low  two  story  building  and  basement  with  shingle  roof. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  first  considerable  structures  erected  in  Parr 
Town,  and  was  completed  within  fifteen  months  after  the  landing  of  the 
Loyalists.  It  was  designed  and  built  for  a  place  of  refreshment,  for  the 
"Coffee  House"  is  mentioned  in  a  newspaper  as  early  as  August  5th, 
3  784,  Charles  McPherson  being  the  proprietor  and  owner.  The  draw- 
ing, of  which  the  illustration  is  a  copy,  was  made  in  1840  by  Mr.  George 
X.  Smith,  a  local  artist,  and  is  said  by  those  who  recollect  the  building 
to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Coffee  House.  One  of  its  rooms 
was  known  as  the  Assembly  Room;  it  was  50x25  feet,  and  was  on  the 
second  floor.  One  of  the  first  entertainments  on  an  elaborate  scale  given 
in  this  room  is  thus  described  by  Benjamin  M'arston  in  his  diary,  under 
date  Tuesday,  18th  January,  1785  :-r-"Queen's  birthnight,  Governor  Car- 
leton  gave  a  ball  and  supper  at  the  Assembly  Room.  Between  30  and  40 
ladies  were  present,  and  near  100  gentlemen.     The  ladies  were  of  the 
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best  families  only,  but  the  gentlemen  were  of  all  sorts.  The  business  was 
as  well  conducted  as  such  an  entertainment  could  be  where  so  large  a 
company  were  to  be  entertained  in  so  small  a  room."  Later,  in  the  elec- 
tion for  that  year,  the  poll  was  held  for  the  first  two  days  at  "McPherson's 
Coffee  House.**  That  the  property  was  then  considered  of  considerable 
value  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  next  year,  1786,  McPherson  gave 
a  mortgage  of  the  Coffee  House  to  William  Thomson  and  Alexander  Beid 
for  £1/200.  In  1789  the  following  appeared  in  the  St.  John  Gazette  and 
Weekly  Advertiser: 

'Sale  of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House. 

"Fronting  the  Publick  Market-Place  50  feet  on  Prince  William 
Street.  80  feet  on  King  Street.  On  the  First  Floor  is  one  room,  25  feet 
square,  compleatly  fitted  up  for  a  Coffee-room;  one  parlour,  24  x  15  feet, 
to  which  joins  a  complete  bar-room;  one  ditto,  26  by  15  feet,  which  has 
been  ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  City  employed  as  a  store,  and  is 
allowed  to  be  equal  to  the  best  stand  in  the  Province.  On  the  Second 
Floor  is  an  elegant  Assembly  Boom,  50  by  25  feet,  one  large  Parlour,  and 
a  Bedroom.  On  the  Third  Floor  is  eight  well  finished  Bedrooms. 
ITnder  the  First  Floor  is  a  well  frequented  Store,  fronting  the  street,  at 
the  back  of  which  is  a  large  convenient  Kitchen;  also  a  very  fine  cellar, 
36  by  24  feet,  built  with  stone.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
proprietor, 

"Chas.  McPherson/' 

'St.  John,  May  1,  1789. 

The  above  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  house. 
1 1  is  possible  that  the  eight  well  finished  bedrooms  on  the  third  floor  were 
in  the  adjoining  building.  Mr.  McPherson  apparently  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  a  purchaser  for  his  property,  for  in  the  meantime  he  leased  it 
to  one  William  Sogers,  and  again  advertised  the  property  for  sale,  as  we 
find  in  the  following  advertisement  which  gives  the  exterior  dimensions 
of  the  building: 

"EXCHANGE  COFFEE  HOUSE 

For  Sale. 

"That  large  and  commodious  House,  and  eligible  stand  for  business, 
situate  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Prince  William  Streets,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bogers. 

"The  house    is   two  and    half    stories    high,    in    good    repair,    and 
replete  with  accommodations  and  conveniences  for  business,  as  well  as 
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for  family  purposes.  It  fronts  on  Market  Square  50  feet,  and  on  King- 
Street  36  feet,  exclusive  of  additional  rooms  annexed  to  it  on  the  same 
street,  and  a  complete  Cellar  under  the  whole  House.  It  has  rented  for 
the  last  7  years  at  £100  per  annum,  and  the  proprietor  is  offered  £150 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  situation  of  the  premises  and  the  advantages 
attached  to  it  are  so  well  known  as  to  render  any  encomiums  or  f  urther 
description  unnecessary.  The  Lot  is  50  by  80  feet,  and  having  the  bene- 
fit of  both  fronts  makes  it  an  object  to  those  inclined  to  purchase.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the  proprietor, 

Chas.   McPhekson." 
"St.  John,  5th  January,  1798." 

Mr.  Rogers,  desiring  to  sub-let  a  portion  of  the  premises,  inserted 
the  following  advertisement  in  the  "Gazette"  in  the  same  year.  Even  at 
this  ear^  period  in  the  history  of  the  City  yearly  tenancies  began  from 
the  first  day  of  May  : 

"TO  BE  LET. 

"Par  One  Year  from  the  the  first  day  of  May  next,  the  corner  Store 
of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  now  occupied  by  the  subscriber;  as  also 
the  Store  underneath  the  said  House,  at  present  in  the  tenure  of  Alder- 
man Reid.  These  two  stores  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  the 
First  stands  for  business  in  this  City.     For  terms  enquire  of 

William  Rogers/"' 
"St.  John,  February  2,  1798." 

Two  years  later  the  occupant  of  the  Coffee  House  was  White  Ray- 
mond, of  whom  we  have  a  record  as  early  as  1784.  In  that  year  on  the 
1 7th  of  June  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  old  County  of  Sunbury, 
in  the  Province  of  'Xova  Scotia,  held  at  Maugerville,  in  what  is  now  New 
Brunswick,  White  Raymond  (formerly  of  Darien,  Connecticut),  of  the 
Township  of  Parr,  petitioned  for  leave  to  keep  a  house  of  Public  Enter- 
tainment in  Parr  Town,  and  for  a  license  to  retail  spirituous  liquors,  by 
the  small  measure.  His  application  was  endorsed  as  follows  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  laying  out  and  settlement  of 
Parr  Town  : 

"Tin's  may  certify  that  the  within  mentioned  White  Raymond  is  an 
honest,  good  man.  and  is  in  a  situation  to  accommodate  the  Public. 

(Signed)     Oliver  Arnold/' 
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White  Raymond  was  a  .brother  of  Stent  Raymonds  the  ancestor  of 
Win.  E;  Raymond  of  the  Royal  Hotel:  His  lot  near  the  corner  of  Sydney 
and  Brittain  Streets  was  a  very  central  one  for  the  "Lower  Cove"  district, 
when1  the  disbanded  soldielrs^of  .fne  Loyalist  regiments  were  principally 
settled.  This  district  at  that , time :  was  a  strong  rival  of  the  "Upper 
I  <>\e.v  However,  White*  Raymond  decided  after  a  while  .to  try  his  fortunes 
at  the  Upper  Cove,  as  we  <  learn -from  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
columns  of  "The  Royal  Gazette 'and  New  Brunswick  Advertiser,"  of  the 
3rd  of  June,  1800: 

"Exchange  Coffee  House 

"The  'Subscriber  will  open  the  Coffee-Room  in  the  Exchange  Coffee 
House  for  the  reception  of  the  Gentlemen  Merchants  and  others,  and 
will  engage  to  furnish,  by  every'  Packet,  the' London  Newspapers,  as  also 
the  New  York  and  Boston  Papers  by  every  opportunity,  for  their  perusal, 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  shall  appear  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  room,  fire,  and,  candle-light,  &c. 

White  Raymond/' 
"Juno  3rd,  1800." 

Mr.  Raymond  remained  the  tenant  until 'the  property  passed  into 
Mr.  Cody's  hands,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  he  who,  some 
nine  months  later,  inserted  in  the  columns  of  the  same  paper  the  follow- 
ing admonition : 

"A  Hint. 

"The  Occupier  of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  is  under  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  reminding  those  Gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  away  News-Papers  belonging  to  the  Subscription  Room,  that  they 
must  desist  from  the  like  practices  in  future,  as  they  are  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Gentlemen  Subscribers,  and  such  intrusions  will 
not  be  allowed." 

"  St.  John,  March  17th,  1801." 

in  1803  William  George  Cody — originally  spelled  "Cowdy" — leased 
the  Coffee  House.  He  was  born  in  1771  at  St.  George's,  Grenada,  W.  L, 
a  Bon  of  Oliver  Cody,  born  at  Drumanore,  County  Down,  Ireland,  in 
1744.  lie  married,  in  1798  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Susannah,  born  1779  in 
London,  England,  daughter  of  Osmond  Button  of  Devonshire.  After  a 
year's  residence  in  Halifax,  where  their  eldest  child,  Susannah  Jane  was 
born,  the  married  couple  moved  to  Annapolis  Royal,  where  their  first 
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son,  William  Oliver,  was  born  in  1800,  and  a  second  son,  James  Osmond, 
in  January,  L803.  shortly  afterwards  they  moved  to  'St.  John,  where 
eighl  more  were  added  to  their  children.  Jane>  a  sister  of  William 
Gteorge  Cody,  not  a  daughter,  as  stated  in  Lawrence's  usually  accurate 
"Foot  Prints,"  born  in  London,  1779,  married  21st  October,  1803, 
Richard  Whiteside,  and  a  second  sister  married  Michael  Hennigar,  names 
well  known  in  this  city. 

Under  date  May  11th,  1803,  William  George  Cody  advertises  that 
having  taken  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  he  is  prepared  to  furnish 
entertainment,  liquors,  good  board  and  good  stabling  for  horses. 

Soon  after  opening  his  place  of  entertainment,  Mr.  Cody  laid  his 
plans  to  add  to  the  already  well  merited  popularity  of  the  Coffee  House 
by  establishing  a  Club,  which  he  designated  "Subscription  Room."  The 
original  Subscription  List  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  Accompany- 
ing this  sketch  is  a.  reduced  facsimile,  with  the  signatures,  and  appended 
is  a  brief  description  of  each  of  the  subscribers,  of  whom  there  were  forty- 
feur,  mostly  Loyalists,  and  comprising  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  time.  This  paper,  which  may  be  designated  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  setp  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  of  membership  in  brief 
form.  Xone  but  subscribers,  with  their  non-resident  friends,  were  to  be 
admitted.  The  subscription  was  twenty  shillings  a  year,  and  for  this 
fee  the  room  was  to  be  furnished  with  Lloyds' s  List,  a  tri-weekly  London 
paper,  a  New  York  daily  and  Boston  daily,  and  a  Halifax  weekly  and  St. 
John  weekly  paper.  The  proprietor  was  to  provide  fewill  (sic),  candle 
light.  a  blank  book  for  insertion  of  news,  and  pen,  ink  and  paper.  No 
fateful  ballot  was  employed  to  keep  out  the  undesirable  applicant  for 
admission,  at  least  there  seems  to  have  been  no  provision  for  such,  and 
Mr.  Cody  probably  remained  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  fitness  of  the 
candidate. 

The  prestige  given  to  the  Coffee  House  by  the  influential  member- 
ship of  the  Subscription  Room  added  greatly  to  its  popularity.  Here  the 
leading  professional  and  business  men  of  the  place  held  not  only  their 
informal  hut  their  pre-arranged  meetings  and  here  they  met  to  initiate 
and  complete  transactions  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Tt  was  a  ren- 
dezvous lor  seekers  after  entertainment,  primarily  of  a  material  and 
secondarily,  of  an  intellectual  nature.  Its  liquid  refreshments,  judging 
by  its  name,  were  not  confined  to  the  Jamaica  Rum  then  so  freely  used. 
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A  direct  trade,  largo  for  this  port  at  that  time,  was  carried  on  with  the 
West  Indie,-.  The  duty  on  this  spirit  was  six  pence  per  gallon,  while 
the  cost  to  the  consumer,  two  and  six  pence  per  gallon,  brought  the 
favourite  beverage  within  the  reach  of  all  desiring  this  class  of  stimulant. 
Here  subscription  papers,  petitions  and  other  documents  to  which  signa- 
tures were  desired  were  usually  left.  It  was  a  little  ''hub  of  creation." 
The  Court  House,  City  Hall  and  Market  were  close  at  hand  on  the  Mar- 
ket Square,  and  for  some  years  the  Post  Office  was  only  a  little  further 
south  on  Prince  William 'Street,  while  a  printing  office  (Henry  Chubb's) 
was  just  alongside.  It  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  citizens  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  social,  political  and  otherwise.  Here  were  held 
many  of  the  annual  anniversaries  of  the  national  societies  of  Saint  George 
and  Saint  Andrew.  Civic,  political  and  military  dinners  were  given 
under  its  roof.  Even  balls  were  held  at  Cody's,  notably  that  in  honour 
of  Xelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar.  This  was  the  regular  meeting  place 
of  St.  John's  Masonic  Lodge  from  May,  1803,  to  March,  1813.  It  was  in 
the  Old  Coffee  House,  on  the  20th.  of  May,  1819,  that  the  St.  John 
Auxiliary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  founded,  and 
many  other  gatherings  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  well-being  of  the 
community  were  held.  Here  onl2th  June,  1820  was  held  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  Xew  Brunswick,  at  which  Directors 
were  elected  and  subsequently  its  officers  appointed.  Here  in  1822  they 
considered  the  practicability  of  building  a  canal  from  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Bay  Verte,  which  proposal  was  a  live  topic  for  half  a 
century  and  more.  At  this  meeting  Ward  Chipman,  Sr.,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  was  in  the  chair,  and  such 
well  known  citizens  as  Hugh  Johnston,  Thomas  Millidge,  Charles 
Simonds  and  Lauchlan  Donaldson  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  raise 
the  sum  of  £250  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  survey  made.  'Surely  it 
may  well  be  said  that  the  Coffee  House  was  a  useful  as  well  as  popular 
institution  of  its  times. 

In  October,  1817,  Mr.  Cody  purchased  the  property  from  Mr. 
MePherson  for  the  sum  of  £1,500,  it  being  described  in  the  deed1  as 
"the  premises  being  generally  known  and  distinguished  by  the  appela- 
tion  of  the  Coffee  House/'  In  1824,  Mr.  Cody  moved  to  Loch  Lomond, 
where  he  established  the  "Ben  Lomond  House."  In  August,  1836,  he 
advertised  his  old  premises  for  sale,  as  follows^ 
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"EXCHANGE  COFFEE  HOUSE  FOE  SALE. 

"That  very  valuable  freehold  property  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  owned  by  the  subscriber,  in  the  Market 
Square  of  this  city,  being  50  feet  on  said  square,  and  extending  upwards 
of  80  feel  on  King  Street,  together  with  the  buildings  thereon.  The 
whole  is  offered  for  the  sum  of  £7,000  currency  of  which  £3,000  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid  when  a  sufficient  deed  is  furnished,  and  possession 
given,  the  remaining  £4,000  may  continue  unpaid  for  seven  years,  pro- 
vided the  interest  at  six  per  cent,  is  duly  settled  up  once  every  year.  The 
property  now  rents  for  upwards  of  £400  per  annum,  and  properly  improv- 
ed may  be  made  to  yield  upwards  of  £1,000.  If  not  sold  prior  to  Monday, 
31st  October,  ensuing  the  same  will  be  put  up  at  auction  on  that  day. 

William  G.  Cody. 
Aug.  13,  1336" 

Bui  apparently  he  found  no  purchaser.  On  25th  August,  1840,  Mr. 
Cody  died  at  his  home  at  Loch  Lomond,  aged  seventy  years.  On  1st 
August.  1850,  the  Coffee  House  was  sold  at  auction  in  the  office  of  the 
Master  of  Chancery  under  an  order  for  sale  in  that  Court,  and  was 
bought  by  the  late  Mr.  John  G-illis  for  the  large  sum  of  £5,650.  In 
the  deed  it  is  described  as  being  "heretofore  occupied  by  William  George 
Cody,  and  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House.7* 

Some  extracts  relating  to  the  Coffee  House  from  writers  of  local 
history  may  be  quoted — 

Sabine  in  his  "Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution/*  2ndVol.  p. 
76,  refers  to  Cody  as  "the  Prince  of  caterers  and  the  most  obliging  of 
landlords,"  and  adds,  "the  Coffee  House  was  a  famous  place  of  meeting 
for  a  long  time.  Within  it  the  Loyalists  gathered  year  after  year  to 
discuss  their  affairs  both  public  and  private,  to  tell  of  their  losses,  suf- 
ferings and  expulsion  from  their  native  land,  to  hold  high  revelry,  to 
read  the  news,  to  transact  business,  and  to  devise  means  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Colony." 

Stewart  in  "The  Story  of  the  Great  Fire  in  St.  John,  1ST.  B."  thus 
refers  to  the  Coffee  House.  "Here  of  an  evening  for  years  and  years, 
the  old  men  of  the  place  used  to  sit  and  gossip  and  smoke,  and  sip  ttieir 
toddy;  here  in  1815  they  met  to  learn  the  news  of  the  war  between 
FVance  and  England,  and  read  the  story  of  Waterloo  four  or  five  months 
after  it  was  fought  and  won.      In  this  sort    of    Shakspeare    tavern,  the 
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leading  merchants  of  the  day  mei  and  chatted  over  large  sales,  and  com- 
pared  notes.  Here,  a  verbal  commercial  agency  was  established,  and 
here  delightful  old  gossips  met  and  told  each  other  all  about  everybody 
else's  affairs.  There  were  Ben  Jonsons  in  those  days  who  wrote  dramatic 
pieces  and  showed  them  to  their  friends  over  a  cup  of  hot  spiced  rum. 
Poets,  too,  full  of  the  tender  passion,  sighed  out  hexameters  of  love  in 
that  old  Coffee  House/' 

Bunting,  in  his  k*Freemasonary  in  New  Brunswick,"  page  395,  writes: 
"It  was  a  noted  place  of  resort  to  the  early  citizens  of  St.  John,  and 
was  better  known  to  them  than  any  other  place  in  the  city  under  its 
several!  designations  of  MacPhersons  Coffee  House,  Cody's  Coffee  House, 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  and  above  all  as  "The  Coffee  House."  The 
public  room  in  the  upper  story,  the  scene  of  the  many  gay  and  festive 
gatherings,  often  resounded  with  the  light-hearted  laugh,  the  mirthful 
joke,  the  pleasant  song,  interspersed  with  toasts  and  sentiments.  Wit, 
wisdom,  gaiety  and  humour  were  there.  The  health  of  the  king,  attach- 
ment to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  devotion  to  the  fair  sisterhood 
found  hearty  and  outspoken  expression  around  its  festive  board.  The 
merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  politician,  the  scholar — all  classes  and  pro- 
fessions— mingled  here  and  talked  of  merchandise,  briefs,  public  matters, 
Shakspeare,  and  the  latest  news  from  Europe." 


The  Coffee  House  building  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  destruc- 
tion by  lire,  which  swept  Prince  William  Street  and  Market  Square,  but 
it  remained  in  continuous  use  until  shortly  after  its  purchase  in  1850, 
when  it  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  "Imperial  Building" 
erected  by  Mr.  Gil  lis,  which  was  considered  a  wonderful  advance  in  the 
style  of  business  buildings  hitherto  erected  in  St.  John.  The  "Imperial 
Building"  was  consumed  in  the  great  fire  in  1877,  after  which  the  present 
handsome  structure  now  owned  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal  was  erected. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  period  during  which  the  Subscription 
Eoom  Club  remained  in  existence.  How  different  are  the  times  now  in 
everything  relating  to  social  and  club  life.  The  candle  lit  Subscription 
"Room  has  given  way  to  the  brilliantly  electric  lighted  modern  Club  build- 
ing furnished  with  five  St.  John  dailies  in  place  of  a  single  weekly  paper, 
beautifully  illustrated  London  papers  instead  of  the  small  tri-weekly 
journal  which  was  then  issued,  while  huge  New  York  and  Boston  papers 
have  supplanted  the  single  sheets  of  those  days.  Telegraphy  has  been 
perfected  and  telephones  have  come  into  common  use.  Modern  hot  water 
heating  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  wood  burning  open  fire 
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place,  and  instead  of  a  single  subscription  club  room,  there  are  now  in 
St.  John  the  Union  Club,  with  its  membership  of  some  three  hundred,  the 
RoyaJ  Kennebecasis  Yacht  Club,  with  its  more  than  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, the  Nam  nil  History  'Society,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Neptune  Rowing  Club,  the  Free  Public  Library,  the  Masonic 
and  similar  societies,  and  many  other  clubs  and  organizations,  religious, 
intellectual  and  social,  each  with  their  separate  rooms,  some  with  their 
own  well  appointed  buildings  and  all  in  a  prosperous  and  growing 
condition. 


SIGNATURES   TO    SUBSCRIPTION    ROOM. 

CODY'S  COFFlE  HOUSE,    IE03-4. 

Wm.  Campbell,  the  first  signer,  a  Loyalist,  was  at  this  period  and 
for  more  than  20  years,  Mayor  and  for  some  time  Postmaster  of 
St.  John.  He  was  originally  from  Argyleshire.  He  came  to  America 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  settled  in  a  mercantile  capacity  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  At  the  evacuation  of  Boston  he  went  to  New  York  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  came,  with  other  Loyalists,  to  Halifax,  afterwards,  in 

>.  removing  to  St.  John.  He  was  an  estimable  and  energetic  citizen. 
Sabine,  in  his  "Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution/'  makes  note  of 
him.  Tie  died  at  St.  John,  10th  February  1823,  in  his  eighty-second 
year. 

Wm.  Pagan  was  a  New  York  merchant  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  a  native  of  Glasgow.  He  sided  with  the  Crown  and  was  a 
zealous  Loyalist.  He  was  elected  a  member  for  St.  John  County  at  the 
first  election  for  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1785  and  afterwards  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council.  He  was  the  first  President  of  St. 
Andrew's  Society  and  his  biography  will  be  found  in  the  lately  published 
history  of  that  Society.  It  was  after  him  that  Pagan  Place  in  this  City 
was  named.  He  died  at  Fredericton  during  a  session  of  the  Legislature 
on  12th  March  1819  and  was  given  a  public  funeral.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Fredericton.  William,  Thomas,  Robert  and  George 
Pagan  were  brothers   and  were  all  prominent  in  Provincial  affairs. 

Arthur  Dingwall,  a  native  of  Scotland;  a  Loyalist;  grantee  of 
Parrtown.     Tn  1785  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Artillery  Company  of 
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St.  John.  His  house  was  on  Prince  Wm.  St.  Dingwall's  Wharf  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  old  advertisements.  In  1801  "he  advertised  he 
was  about  to  leave  'St.  John.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Brig  "Star/'  Captain  Disbrow,  while  on  a  voyage  to  England,  21st 
December   1814. 

Munson  Jarvis,  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1742.  He  and  his 
father  were  ardent  Loyalists.  In  1776  Munson  Jarvrs  was  tried  by  a 
Revolutionary  Committee  and  compelled  to  remove  to  New  York.  He 
held  a  commission  in  one  of  the  Loyalist  corps,  and  when  the  struggle 
ended  came  to  Parrtown  and  was  a  grantee.  Here  he  established!  ai 
hardware  business,  which  he  carried  on  successfully  for  more  than  forty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church  and  soon 
afterwards  and  for  many  years,  Church  Warden.  Ai  the  organization 
of  the  City  of  St.  John  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  and  from 
1803-1810  represented  the  City  and  County  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Ralph  M.  and  William,  his  sons,  were  associated  in  business  with  him 
on  the  South  Market  Wharf  under  the  firm  name  of  Munson  Jarvis  & 
Co.  Another  son,  Edward  James  Jarvis,  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  He  died  at  St.  John  in  1825,  at  the  age  of 
83  years. 

Jno.  L.  Venner,  an  Englishman;  merchant  in  St.  John  for  many 
yea  is.  His  store  was  on  Market  Wharf.  He  used  to  visit  England  and 
personally  select  his  goods,  of  which  he  kept  a  large  variety.  He  was  a 
man  of  property.  He  died  in  London,  G-.  B.,  20th  July,  1825,  aged 
64  years. 

James  Codner,  was  an  ensign  in  1782  in  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Second  American  Regiment;  a  Loyalist;  grantee 
of  Parrtown;  Chamberlain  of  the  City  from  1793-1801.  He  lived  in  a 
stone  house  facing  the  Market  Square.  Was  for  some  time  partner  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  McCall  &  Codner  on  King  Street;  afterwards  kept 
store  on  his  own  account  in  the  basement  of  City  Hall  on  the  Market 
Square.  Was  one  of  St.  John's  early  Magistrates.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  George  Leonard.  He  died  April  24th  1821,  aged  67 
years.  4 

Xe i j emi aii  Merbitt,  son  of  Thos.  Merritt,  a  Loyalist.  He  kept  a 
store  on  the  north  side  «**  the  Market  Snuare  on  the  site  of  the  building 
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long  occupied  by  Daniel  &  Boyd  and  known  as  the  "London  House." 
Mr.  Merritt  was  also  agent  for  a  number  of  vessels  and  was  interested 
in  shipping.  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  New 
Brunswick.     Died   1842,  aged  72  years. 

John  Evan,  a  Loyalist;  born  in  Rhode  Island,  1761;  a  printer; 
came  from  New  York  in  November  1783  leaving  his  press  and  types 
beh'nd  him.  He,  in  partnership  with  one  Lewis,  probably  Wm.  Lewis, 
■i  Loyalist,  published  in  St.  John  in  Lecemler,  1783,  the  first  issue  of 
the  "Royal  Gazette  and  Nova  Scotia  Intelligencer."  This  was  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  what  is  now  [New  Brunswick,  the  present  Pro- 
Aince  of  New  Brunswick  being  until  1785  a  portion  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia — hence  the  nairie  of  the  paper.  Ryan  wis  made  King's 
Printer  in  1799.  He  afterwards  removed  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
where  lie  printe  1  the  "Royal  Gazette"  of  that  colony.  While  living  in 
St.  John,  in  1805,  John  Ryan  owned  a  new  store  and  dwelling  on  the 
south  side  of  the  public  landing  (Market  'Slip),  three  stories  in  height, 
30x50  feet.  It  was  here  that  he  printed  the  "Royal  Gazette"  on  paper 
9x16  inches  in  size  and  of  a  quality  no  better  than  modern  wrapping 
paper.     He  died  in  1847,  aged  86  years. 

Thos.  Millidge,  Jr.,  son  of  Thos.  Millidge,  Major  of  the  First  Batt. 
New  Jersey  Volunteers.  Sabine  describes  him  as  an  eminent  merchant, 
a  magistrate  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  New  Brunswick.  His  wife,  Sarah,  was 
a  daughter  of  James  Simonds,  pre-Loyalist  grantee  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  north  of  the  old  City  of  St.  John.  He  died  at  the  age  of  62  years, 
in  1838. 

Hon.  J oi ix  Robinson,  son  of  Colonel  Beverley  Robinson  of  New 
York  and  grandson  of  the  Hon.  John  Robinson,  President  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Virginia,  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Loyal  American  Regiment 
raised  by  his  father.  Soon  after  Mr.  Robinson's  arrival  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, he  was  appointed  first  Sheriff  of  Queens  County;  removed  shortly 
afterwards  to  St.  John  and  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs.  In  1809  was 
chosen  a  representative  in  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  City  of  Saint 
John;  in  1812  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House;  in  1816  elevated 
to  a  seat  in  His  Majesty's  Council;  he  was  Deputy  Pay  Master 
General     of     His     Majesty's    forces     and    in     1816    Provincial   Treas- 
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uvcr  and,  in  the  same  year.  Mayor  of  St.  John,  both  of  which  lat- 
ter offices  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  being  the  first  Mayor 
of  tii;: i  City  who  died  in  office.  He  was  also  the  first  President  of  the 
Bank  of  New  Brunswick.  His  residence  was  on  Prince  William  Street. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Ludlow,  and 
died  October  8th.  1828,  aged  66  years.  Extended  references  to  the 
Robinson   family  can  be  found  in  Sabine's  Loyalists. 

John  Black,  native  of  Scotland.  The  firm  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber  bad  branches  at  Halifax,  Greenock  and  London.  At  St.  John  the 
firm  shipped  masts  for  the  Royal  Xavy.  For  many  years  the  mast  ships 
made  spring  and  fall  voyages.  The  vessels  were  built  of  unusual  length 
for  their  tonnage.  The  firm  imported  large  quantities  of  English  goods. 
Their  counting  house  for  many  years  was  on  Dock  Street,  on  the  third 
lot  from  Xorth  Wharf.  In  1793  he  was  elected  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  for  the  County  of  Northumberland.  He  married  in  1797 
the  widow  of  John  McGeorge,  a  member  for  St.  John  in  the  first  House 
of  Assembly.  On  23rd  November,  1798,  the  news  reached  St.  John  of 
Nelson's  glorious  victory  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  fought  on  August  1st. 
Spontaneous  demonstrations  took  place,  and  the  houses  of  John  Black 
and  many  others  "flamed  away  from  top  to  bottom."  The  night  was  a 
very  memorable  one  in  the  early  days  of  St.  John.  In  1802  he  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Was  an  active  member  of  Trinity  Church  and 
gave  £450  sterling  towards  the  organ.  Wm.  Pagan  had  the  instrument 
brought  out  in  one  of  his  vessels,  and  he  remitted  the  freight  charges, 
John  Black  removed  to  Halifax  in  1806,  leaving  the  St.  John  business 
to  his  brother  William.  In  1813  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Legislative  Council.  He  died  in  Scotland,  September  4th,  1823, 
at  the  age  of  59  years. 

Joi ix  McLeod.  Loyalist;  took  out  his  Freedom  1790;  a  shipping 
agent  and  grocer  on  South  Market  Wharf,  then  called  Long  Wharf;  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  Charles  McPherson.     Died  in  1805,  aged  45  years. 

Tnos.  Wetmobe  was  born  at  Rye,  New  York,  September  20,  1767, 

son  of  Timothy  Wetmore.     His  father  and  grandfather  were  zealous 

Loyalists.     He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  elder  Ward  Chipman   and 

was  admitted  attorney  in  1788.     Was   a   leading   Barrister,   Master   in 

Chancery,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  New  Brunswick. 
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On  the  2nd  April.  1799  he  wrote  rather  an  odd  letter  to  the  Mayor  of 

St.  John: 

"Sir: — 1  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
I  "i union  Council  of  the  City  of  Saint  John.  As  it  is  an  office  given  to 
me  contrary  to  my  wishes  and  express  desire,  I  have  to  request  you  will 
inform  the  Council  that  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  in  them  to  excuse  me 
from  the  service  without  a  fine,  or  with!  a  small  one.  I  beg  toi  >kaolir 
the  terms  upon  which  I  may  be  relieved,  and  am,  Sir,  Your  most  obedi- 
ent servant, 

Thos.  Wetmore. 

From  1809  until  his  death  in  1828  was  Attorney  General  of  the 
Province.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Judge  James  Peters  of 
Queens  Count}',  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  The  late  Hon.  A. 
Rainsford  Wetmore,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  grandson  of 
Attorney  General  Wetmore. 

Colix  Campbell,  first  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  ~New  Brunswick  and 
Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty. 

Hugh  Johnston  was  born  4th  January,  1756,  in  Murray  shire, 
North  Britain.  He  came  to  St.  John  in  1785,  from  Scotland,  in  a  vessel 
owned  by  himself,  he  being  also  the  owner  of  the  cargo  which  she  carried. 
With  the  merchandise  then  brought  over  he  went  into  business,  employ- 
ing his  vessel  in  trading  out  of  the  port  of  'St.  John.  His  place  of  busi- 
ness was  on  the  west  side  of  Prince  William  St.  Johnston's  Wharf  and 
the  Slip  adjoining  were  named  after  him.  He  was  twice  married,  hav- 
ing fourteen  children  in  all,  of  whom  one  became  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Johnston.  He  died  29th  November,1829,  aged  74.  By  Bunting's  Free- 
masonry in  Xew  Brunswick,  we  are  informed  that  he  "Represented  the 
I  ity  and  County  of  Saint  John  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  for  the  long 
term  of  seventeen  years;  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,, 
and  one  of  the  first  elders  thereof;  an  incorporator  and  one  of  the  first 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  INew  Brunswick;  a  member  of  the  old  Friendly 
Fire  Club;  a  port  warden  of  the  City  from  1816  to  1829 ;  an  alderman  of 
the  City  for  1808  and  many  succeeding  years;  a  joint  owner  of  the 
Steamer  "General  Smyth' — the  first  to  ply  on  the  River  St.  John.  He 
carried  on  a  large  importing  and  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful  :  always  sustaining  a  high  character  for  integrity  and  cor- 
rect business  habits.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  faithful  friend 
and  an  enterprising  and  useful  member  of  the  community." 
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Jas.  Grigor,  native  of  'Scotland — St.  John  merchant.  He  was 
senior  partner  of  the  iirm  of  Grigor  and  Donald.  In  1802  was  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council.  Jn  1814  James  Grigor,  on  behalf  of  the  Pres- 
byterians of  St.  John,  purchased  of  John  Laudner  Venner  the  lot  on 
which  St.  Andrew's  Church  now  stands  for  £250.  This  money  was 
granted  to  the  church  by  the  Legislature.  A  church  was  at  once  erected 
and  was  opened  the  same  year,  Rev.  Dr.  Waddell  preaching  the  first 
sermon.     Died  at  Hampton,  K.  C,  31st  July,  1823,  aged  71  years. 

Andrew  Crooks  hank,  a  Loyalist  and  successful  merchant,  who 
resided  on  Chipman's  Hill  in  one  of  the.  first  framed  dwelling  houses 
erected  in  St.  John,  the  frame  having  been  brought  from  New  York.^ 
Mr.  Crookshank  was  well  known  for  years  as  St.  John's  leading  auc*' 
tioneer.  He  was  a  prominent  citizen  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  succeeded 
his  step-father,  John  Colvill,  in  the  Captaincy  of  the  Loyal  Company  of 
Artillery  of  St.  John.  He  was  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Crookshank 
&  Johnston.     He  died  in  1815,  in  his  forty-ninth  year. 

James  Hendricks,  hardware  merchant;  kept  a  store  many  years 
corner  of  King  and  Cross  Streets;  son  of  Loyalist  Conrad  Hendricks. 
He  was  one  of  the  largest  direct  importers  from  England  of  English  and 
Scottish  goods.  Thomas  McAvity  entered  his  employ  in  1824  and  re- 
mained with  the  firm  till  1836.  Mr.  Hendricks  was  President  of  the  St. 
George's  'Society  1829  to  1831. 

David  Merritt,  Loyalist;  many  years  a  respectable  merchant; 
died  16th  June,1828,  aged  64.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  William  H. 
Smith,  Surgeon.  His  store  was  at  this  time  on  the  north  side  of  Market 
Square,  three  stories  and  an  attic. 

George  McCall,  a  Loyalist — a  native  of  Dumfries,  Scotland.  He 
drew  the  lot  on  which  the  City  Hall  now  stands.  He  was  in  business 
with  James  Codner,  and  in  the  Royal  St.  John's  Gazette  and  Nova  Scotia 
Intelligencer  of  29th  January,  1784,  their  advertisement  locates  the  firm 
"in  King  Street,  a  little  above  the  landing  place  in  the  Upper  Cove."  He 
died  30th  March,  1812,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

John  Sangster,  no  record  found  of  him,  except  that  he  took  out 
his  Freedom  in  1804. 

Wm.  Donaldson,  a  Virginia  Loyalist,  came  with  Loyalists  to  Shel- 
burne.  N.  'S.,  then  to  St.  John;  many  years  a  merchant;  his  losses,  in 
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consequence  of  his  loyalty  to  British  Crown,  were  estimated  at  £3,000. 
Wrote  much  in  favour  of  New  Brunswick  as  a  place  of  settlement.  Was 
engaged  in  business  at  St,  John,  and  with  William  Garden  as  a  partner 
at  Fredericton.  Was  unfortunate,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  Province 
because  of  business  failures.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Winslow 
1 'a pers.     Died  at  the  Island  of  Jamaica  18th  December,  1819. 

Ezl.  Barlow. — He  became  the  purchaser  of  the  lot  on  the  corner  of 
King  Street  and  Market  Square,  now  occupied  by  the  Western  Union, 
from  which  the  locality  got  its  name,  "Barlow's  Corner."  The  price 
wae  £2,OQ0  in  Mexican  dollars,  the  purchaser  wheeling  the  money  in 
two  loads  to  the  lawyer's  office.  He  was  a  grocer  and  tea  merchant,  One 
of  the  first  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  New  Brunswick. 

Hon.  William  Black,  brother  of  John  Black  mentioned  above.  He 
came  to  St.  John  in  1798  to  visit  his  brother  and  to  recruit  his  health. 
Was  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen  University  and  had  intended  taking  Holy 
Orders.  He  finally  went  into  his  brother's  counting  house.  When  John 
Black  went  to  Halifax  he  left  the  St.  John  business  in  charge  of  his 
brother  William,  with  Lauchlan  Donaldson,  Lewis  Bliss,  Alexander 
Wedderburn  and  George  Matthews  as  clerks.  Wm.  Black  was  appointed 
to  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Council  in  1818,  and  became  President  od:  the 
Council  and  Administrator  of  the  Government  in  1829.  He  died  at 
Fredericton  in  1866   at  the  age  of  96  years. 

Ki'.x.  B.  Gunter,  merchant  in 'St.  John — took  out  his  Freedom  1806. 

William  Donaldson,  Jr..  a  son  of  William  Donaldson  mentioned 
above.  lie  with  Arthur  Dingwall  and  Hugh  Johnston,  were  afterwards 
William  Donaldson's  Executors. 

John  Dean,  a  merchant  in  St.  John.  In  1802  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council.     Died  21st  July,  1835. 

Alex.  LTmphret  took  out  his  Freedom  1795.  A  merchant  of  the 
firm  of  Umphrey  &  Berton,  north  side  of  the  Market  Square. 

Caleb  Merritt,  a  Xew  York  Loyalist.  Settled  at  first  in  Carleton, 
afterwards  lived  on  King  Street  between  Cross  and  Prince  Wm.  Streets. 
Stepfather  of  Closes  II.  jPerley.     Died  5th  August,  1821,  aged  58. 

Peteb  Blair  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1801  and 
evidently  quite  a  loading  citizen  as  his  name  occurs  in  various  capaci- 
ties in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
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Alex  Reid,  a  Loyalist.  A  candidate  for  election  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  at  the  first  general  election.  Was  a  well-known  merchant; 
his  store  near  the  foot  of  King  Street,  south  side.  Died  November  11th 
1S1  1    aged  58. 

Geo.  Leonard.  ,)]{..  an  Attorney-at-Law  in  St.  John.  A  son  of  the 
lion.  George  Leonard  of  'Sussex,  N.  B.  He  at  one  time  represented 
Kings  County  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Creek 
at  Sussex,  October  14th,  1818. 

John  Chaloner,  Registrar  of  Wills  and  Deeds,  St.  John,  son  of 
Walter  Chaloner,  Loyalist,  formerly  High  Sheriff  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Chaloner  was  one  of  St.  John's  first  auctioneers.  He 
advertised  to  be  sold  at  the  house  of  General  Benedict  Arnold,  King  St., 
on  the  22nd  September,  1791,  such  a  collection  of  furnishings  as  would 
have  drawn  together  at  the  present  day  bidders  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  See  "Judges  of  Xew  Brunswick  and  their  Times,"  p.  69.  He- 
died  11th  April,  1827. 

John  Colvill  bad  a.  wharf  and  stores  on  St,  John  'Street  (Water 
St.).  Was  employed  under  Government  in  forwarding  the  Loyalists  up 
the  River  St.  John  in  small  craft.  He  was  the  first  Captain  of  the  first 
Company  of  Volunteer  Artillery  established  in  St.  John  and  Alderman 
for  Kings  Ward  ;  founder  of  commercial  firm  of  Crookshank  &  Johnston. 
Lived  in  the  Crookshank  house,  erected  in  1784,  the  material  of  which 
was  brought  to  this  City  by  packet.  Mr.  Colvill's  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Captain  Geo.  Crookshank,  father  of  Andrew  Crookshank  of  the  firm 
just  mentioned.     Died  1808,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

T.  Gilbert,  probably  Thomas  H.  Gilbert,  He  and  his  brother 
Henry  were  sons  of  Bradford  Gilbert,  a  Loyalist;  he,  the  son  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Gilbert  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Thomas  If.  died 
young,  unmarried. 

John  Woodward,  a  son  of  Isaac  Woodward,  Sr.,  a  merchant,  John 
Woodward's  son  was  afterwards  Mayor  of  St.  John. 

Francis  Watson  took  out  his  Freedom  1785,  as  a  Carpenter,  a  Loya- 
list. 

Saml.  Wiggins,  bob  of  John  Wiggins,  a  Loyalist,  brother  of  'Stephen 
Wiggins.      A  merchant  who  imported  his  goods  from  England  and  adver 
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tised  them  in  the  old  newspapers.  His  daughter  married  John  M. 
Wihnoi.  Mayor  of  St.  John  in  1833;  her  son,  Hon.  R.  D.  Wilmot,  was 
Lieut.  Governor  of  the  Province. 

Edward  Sands,  a  Loyalist.  Merchant  in  St.  John.  Was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly.     He  died  in  1805. 

Abel  Hardenbrook,  a  Loyalist.  Was  a  member  of  the  first  Fire 
I  'ompany  formed  at  St.  John.  Served  on  Grand  Juries,  and  was  a  very 
useful  citizen.     Died  29th  Januar}T,  1814,  aged  58  years. 

Michael  Ryan,  a  Printer.  Born  in  Parrtown  in  1784,  son  of  John 
Ryan.  Published  the  ,'NeW  Brunswick  Chronicle  in  1804.  In  1806,  the 
Fredericton  Telegraph.  This  being  at  a  period  before  the  discovery  of 
electric  telegraphy,  the  most  rapid  means  of  communication  then  known 
was  through  a  system  of  signalling  from  hill  top  to  hill  top,  and  this  was 
designated  the  telegraph.  The  Fredericton  Telegraph  was  a  three 
column  paper,  size  of  page,  10  by  13  inches.  It  did  not  prove  a  success 
and  was  early  abandoned.  In  1809  Michael  Ryan  went  to  Barbadoes  and 
established  the  Barbadoes  Globe.  Was  lost  at  sea  in  1829,  while  return- 
ing frnin  a  visit  to  his  parents.     His  widow  continued  editress  of  the 

Globe. 

John  Russell  Armstrong. 
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BENJAMIN  MARSTON  OF  MARBLEHEAD, 

Loyalist, 

HIS  TRIALS  AND  TRIBULATIONS  DURING 
THK  AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 


Benjamin  Marston  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  30th 
September,  1730.  He  was  the  third  of  the  "three  Benjamins  of  Salem/' 
concerning  whom  fhe  Rev.  John  Watson  has  left  us  some  very  interesting 
memoirs.* 

The  first  of  the  Marstons  in  America  was  John  Marston,  who'  came 
from  Ormesby,  town  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk  Co.,  England,  in  the  year 
1637,  in  the  ship  "Rose"'  of  Yarmouth.  He  married,  a  few  years  after 
his  arrival  in  America,  Alice  Eden,  who  came  from  the  same  place  and 
in  the  same  vessel  as  her  husband.  Their  fourth  son,  born  at  Salem, 
January  0,  1651,  was  the  first  of  the  "three  Benjamins.7'  This  son  was 
twice  married.  His  first  child  by  the  second  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Patience  Rogers,  was  the  second  Benjamin  Marston,  afterwards 
known  as  Colonel  Marston.  He  was  born  on  the  24th  February,  1697, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1715,  was  colonel  of  militia,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  at  one  time  a  representative  of  Salem  in  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1737  he  was  high  sheriff  of  the  County  of 
Essex.  Like  his  father  he  was  twice  married,  but  all  his  children  were 
by  his  second  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Isaac  Winslow 
of  Marshfield,  and  a  great-grand-daughter  of  Edward  Winslow,  the  May- 
flower pilgrim,  and   first  governor  of  Plymouth  colony.** 


*See  Xew  England  Historical   and  Genealogical  Register,   Vol.  XXVII,  3873. 

♦♦Elizabeth  Winslow,  who  married  Benjamin  Marston,  Jr.,  was  a  sister  of 
Edward  Winslow,  who  died  in  Halifax.  June  9,  1784,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
burial  ground  opposite  Government  House.  Tine  inscription  on  his  tombstone 
reads  as  follows: 

BACKED 

TO 

The  Memory 

of 

EDWARD  winslow.  Esquire. 

who  died  the  9th  of  June.  1784,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.    Descended  from  a  race 
of    ancestor*.    (lOYernora    of     the     Ancient     Colony    of     Plvrnonth,     he     in     do     instance 
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The  first  child  of  Colonel  Marston,  born  at  Salem,  September  30,. 
L730,  vras  the  third  Benjamin  Marston,  the  hero  of  our  story.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1749. 
On  NovemDer  1*3,  1755,  he  married  Sarah  Swett,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Swetl  of  Marblehead.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  led  to  his 
engaging  in  business  at  Marblehead  as  a  merchant,  in  Company  with 
Robert  Hooper  and  Jeremiah  Lee,  whose  wives  were  also  daughters  of 
Joseph  Swett.  The  business  prospered,  and  Benjamin  Marston  was 
soon  surrounded  with  every  comfort  heart  could  wish.  In  addition  to 
his  business  at  Marblehead  he  owned  property  in  Manchester  and  'Salem. 
He  bore  an  excellent  reputation  among  his  townsmen  for  integrity  and 
enterprise,  and  in  his  private  capacity  was  acknowledged  to  be  kind- 
hearted,  social  and  hospitable.  He  was  a  popular  leader  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  public  welfare.  In  the  course  of  eight  years,  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  he  was  chosen  moderator  fourteen  times,  was  repeatedly 
elected  a  selectman,  and  filled  various  other  positions  of  public  trust. 
Three  of  his  sisters,  Elizabeth,  Patience  and  Lucia,  married  respectively 
William,  Elkanah,  and  John  Watson.  The  Watsons  were  natives  of; 
Plymouth;  William  and  Elkanah  were  brothers.  Among  their  descend- 
ants will  be  found  many  persons  whose  names  are  honored  in  the  pages 
of  United  States  history. 

Benjamin  Marston  was  a  Tory  of  the  olden  time,  and  in  the  Revolu- 
tion a  sturdy  adherent  of  the  royal  cause.  He  was  the  only  one  of  his 
name  who  came  out  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Congress.  In  consequence  he  soon  found  himself  very  un- 
popular with  the  majority  of  his  townsmen.  His  was  one  of  the  many 
sad  instances  in  which  the  ties  of  life-long  friendship  were  severed  by 
the  unnatural  contest  between  the  mother  county  and  her  old  colonies — 
a  contest  in  which  neighbor  often  fought  with  neighbor,  and  brother 
sometimes  fought  with  brother. 

As  early  as  the  year  1774,  the  air  was  filled  with  mutterings  of  the 
coming  storm.     Royal  folly  in  England  and  demagogic  fantaticism  in 


degenerated  from  their  loyalty  or  virtue,  but  while  he  filled  the  first  offices  be- 
came  as  conspicuous  by  public  integrity  as  he  was  amiable  in  the  milder  shades 
of  private  lifo.  Although  his  fortunes  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  storm  of  civil 
war,  and  he  forsook  his  native  country  from  an  attachment  to  his  Sovereign, 
neither  his  cheerful  manners  nor  the  calm  reward  of  conscious  rectitude  forsook 
him  in  old  age.  He  died  as  he  lived,  beloved  by  his  friends  and  respected  by  his 
enemies. 
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America  joined  hands  to  prevent  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulties 
that  had  arisen,  brought  about  a  bloody  war,  and  finally  effected  a  termi- 
nation  of  the  quarrel  unlooked  for  by  either  party  at  its  commencement. 
Ben.  Marston  was  a  man  of  courage,  as  well  as  of  pronounced  opinions, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  colors.     Tie  was  one  of  those  who  signed 
the    loyal   address    to    Thomas    Hutchinson,  the  last  Royal  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  by  so  doing  placed  himself  on  record  in  a  way  his 
"deluded  countrymen,"  as  he  terms  them,  were  not  likely  to  forget  in  the 
hour  of  their  triumph. 

Op  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  life  of  Ben.  Marston 
had  been  the  uneventful  life  of  a  prosperous  merchant  in  a  small  New 
England  town,  but  henceforth  his  career  was  destined  to  he  singularly 
chequered  and  adventurous. 

While  the  details  of  his  early  life  are  scanty  and  uninteresting,  the 
materials  afforded  by  his  versatile  pen  for  tracing  the  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures by  land  and  sea  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and,  indeed, 
down  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1792,  are  so  abundant  that  the  difficulty 
confronting  his  biographer  is  one  of  selection  and  arrangement  rather 
than  of  a  dearth  of  materials.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prime  object 
of  this  Society  is  the  accumulation  of  materials  relating  to  the  early 
historv  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrain  a 
natural  predilection  to  linger  over  the  experiences,  romantic,  sentimental, 
and  sometimes  grotesque,  of  which  Ben.  Marston  figures  sometimes  as 
the  hero  and  sometimes  as  the  victim.  The  personality  of  the  man,  how- 
ever, demands  a  little  further  consideration  before  we  enter  on  the  story 
of  his  remarkable  career. 

That  Marston  was  a  man  of  education  and  refinement  is 
indicated  by  his  standing  as  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University. 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine  his  character,  from  a  study 
of  his  letters  and  diary,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  generous  spirit 
and  sanguine  disposition;  a  warm  friend,  and  his  resentments  not  lasting; 
always  inclined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  blessed  with 
great  expectations  in  spite  of  many  misfortunes  and  disappointments. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  active  mind  and  habits,  was 
a  lover  of  good  society,  and  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  ladies,  something 
of  an  artist,  and  something  of  a  poet,  equally  at  home  in  navigating  a 
ship  or  in  laying  out  a  town,  at  one  time  a  merchant,  at  another  a  soldier, 
at  another  a  surveyor,  at  another  a  civil  magistrate,  in  fact,  "everything 
by  starts  and  nothing  long." 
6 
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Among  his  Massachusetts  friends  and  contemporaries  were  such 
nun  as  Sir  John  Wentworth,  General  Timothy  liuggles,  Sampson  Salter 
Blowers,  Ward  Chipman,  Jonathan  Bliss,  Joshua  Upham,  the  Sewalls, 
Putnanis.  and  Winslows,  many  of  them,  like  himself,  graduates  of  Har- 
vard ( !ollege.  To  this  class  of  men  an  American  writer,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  does  tardy  justice  in  the  words  following: 

"We  look  in  vain  amongst  the  list  of  banished  Loyalists  for  a 
Massachusetts  name  on  which  there  rests  any  tradition  of  disgrace,  while 
there  were  many  who  are  known  to  have  been  among  the  best  citizens  of 
their  respective  communities.  Cambridge  lost  nearly  all  her  men  of 
mark  and  high  standing,  except  those  immediately  connected  with  the 
College,  and  there  were  many  of  our  country  towns  that  were  bereft  of 
the  very  persons  that  had  been  most  honored  and  revered.  Among  the 
exiles  were  nearly  one  hundred  graduates  of  Harvard,  and,  while  we  make 
no  exclusive  claim  for  the  College,  if  the  character  of  those  men  for  in- 
telligence and  virtue  was  not  below  the  average  character  of  Harvard 
graduates  in  cur  time,  they  must  have  been  no  small  loss  to  the  infant 
state.  Among  the  proscribed  and  banished  were  members  of  the  old 
historic  families,  the  founders  of  New  England,  the  Saltonstalls,  the 
Sewalls,  the  Winslows,  and  others,  families  of  which  the  exiled  members 
were  not  one  whit  behind  those  that  remained  in  intelligence,  respee- 
ability  and  moral  worth." 

Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  Ben. 
Marston  found  himself  in  such  ill  odor  with  .the  majority  of  his  neighbors 
in  Marblehead,  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  safety  to  the  British 
garrison  in  Boston,  leaving  his  property  in  charge  of  his  wife,  who  died 
not  long  after.  His  nephew,  Marston  Watson,  was  chosen  as  agent  for 
the  estate,  but  when  Mr.  Marston  was  proscribed  and  banished,  all  his 
property  was  confiscated.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  left  Mar- 
blehead are  mentioned  in  several  of  his  letters.  Writing  from  Boston, 
February  17,  1776,  to  Eobert  Anderson  &  Co.,  of  G-ibralter,  with  whom 
he  had  had  some  business,  he  says: 

"Your  fav'r  23  June  last  I  rec'd  in  this  Garrison,  to  which  I  re- 
treated about  3  months  ago  to  prevent  my  being  forced  into  Rebellion 
bv  my  deluded  countrymen." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  vessel  whicn  had  carried  a  cargo  of  rice  to 
fribralter,  in  which  he  had  an  interest,  and  continues: 
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"Messrs.  Gallaison,  Orne  and  myself  were  in  partnership  in  tiie 
brig-  and  cargo,  which  this  unhappy  civil  war  has  now  broke  up  forever. 
I  have  retreated  to  this  garrison  for  protection.  All  America  is  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition.  Trade  wholly  at  an  end,  and  next  summer 
will  give  my  deluded  countrymen  some  idea  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  country 
which  is  the  seat  of  war.  God  send  us  once  more  peace  and  good  govern- 
mcnt." 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  writes: 

"I  am  now  a  Refugee  in  this  Garrison,  into  which  I  came  ye  24th 
Xovember  last,  having  left  all  I  had  behind  me,  being  obliged  to  come 
off  suddenly,  and  in  ye  night.  I  have  been  able  to  collect  about  £250 
ster.  since  I  got  in,  and  that  I  am  at  present  endeavoring  to  employ  on 
a  voiage  to  ye  West  Indies  for  sundry  articles  far  ye  use  of  the  army 
and  navy  here." 

Marston's  plans  were  entirely  changed  by  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
four  weeks  later,  and  he  retired  with  the  British  forces  to  Halifax. 
He  decided  to  try  the  sea,  and  in  conjunction  with  Doctor  John  Prince 
of  Halifax  and  George  Ervin,  an  English  merchant,  undertook  "an  ad- 
venture in  ye  schooner  Earl  Percy."  Marston  had  one  third  of  the 
cargo  and  "outsetts."  It  is  at  this  stage  that  he  begins  his  diary,  which 
lie  continued,  with  brief  periods  of  intermission,  until  he  left  America 
for  England  in  1787.  The  diary  fills  three  good-sized  manuscript  books 
— about  500  pages  in  all — and  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  most  of  the  facts 
recorded  in  this  paper. 

General  Howe  having  been  ordered  to  proceed  from  Halifax  to  New 
York  with  his  army,  Marston  concluded  to  sail  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  have  the  protection  of  the  fleet  during  the  first  part  of  his  voyage. 
Quotations  will  now  be  made  freely  from  his  diary. 

"June  10,  1776,  sailed  from  Halifax  in  the  schooner  Earl  Percy, 
-Xath.  Atkins,  master,  for  Dominica.  The  fleet  and  army  under  Admiral 
Snuldham  and  General  Howe  sailed  the  same  day  for  New  York.  Ar- 
rived at  Roseau  in  Dominica  after  40  days  passage.  The  long  passage 
and  the  ill  condition  my  cargo  was  shipped  in  hurt  it  very  much,  it  being 
chiefly  fish,  so  that  I  made  but  an  indifferent  sale." 

On  the  return  voyage  Marston  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  by  an 
American  privateer  "of  6  carriage  and  8  swivel  guns,"  called  the  Eagle, 
which  was  returning  from  a  cruise  on  the  Grand  Banks.  This  was 
particularly  annoying,  for  a  few  hours  would  have  seen  the  Earl  Percy 
safe,  anchored  in  Halifax  Harbor.     The  captain  of  the  privateer,  Elijah 
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Freeman  Paine,  carried  his  prize  into  Plymouth,  and  Marston  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  old  neighbors  and  relations.  His  reception 
was  not  a  cordial  one.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  was  examined  by 
the  Committee  of  safety,  and  committed  unceremoniously  to  jail.  How- 
e<  i  r,  his  brothers-in-law,  John  and  William  Watson,  became  his  bail,  and 
the  place  of  his  confinement  was  changed  to  his  brother-in-law  William 
Watson's  house.  Marston  in  his  diary  gives  a  sarcastic  description  of 
the  individuals  composing  the  Plymouth  Committee  of  Safety : 

1.  "Deacon  Tory,  Chairman,  a  true  Deacon. 

2.  Captain  Weston;  he  owes  his  existence  to  the  very  people  he  is 
now  insulting.     His  wig  and  head  would  completely  fill  a  corn  basket. 

3.  Deacon  Diamond,  a  pious  whining  body. 

4.  Mr.  Drew,  a  gentlemen  with  a  ragged  jacket  and,  I  think,  a 
leather  apron. 

5.  *  *  *  somebody  I  could  not  see,  he  sat  in  ye  dark,  and  I 
forget  his  name. 

6.  Silas  Bartlett,  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  made  a  tool  of  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  ye  occasion. 

7.  Mr.  Mayhew,  a  simpering  how-do-you-do-sorry-for-your-loss 
kind  of  a  body. 

8.  D.  Lorthrop,  one  that  has  been  handsomely  and  kindly  enter- 
tained at  my  house.     He  can  do  dirty  work. 

9.  Mr.  Croswell,  a  youngish  looking  kind  of  a  body. 

These  were  all  met  together  at  Mr.  Mayhew's,  with  one  accord,  and 
were  all  of  one  mind — and  so  they  ordered  me  to  prison." 

Ben.  Marston' s  "gaite  de  coeur"  enabled  him  to  take  a  cheerful  view 
of  the  situation.     He  writes  to  Doctor  Prince,  on  November  14,  1776 : 

"I  am  in  perfect  health,  in  danger  of  growing  too  fat  through  idle- 
ness and  good  living.  I  am  confined  to  a  private  house  with  liberty  of 
ye  yard  and  garden,  and  of  going  to  meeting  on  Sunday.  The  sea  agrees 
very  well  with  me,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  a  disagreeable  way  of  life. 
1  have  been  very  happy  in  Capt.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Brewster.  They  are 
both  of  them  honest,  trusty,  and  in  their  way  capable  men,  especially 
Atkins ;  had  I  a  ship  of  gold  I  would  give  him  the  command  of  her. 
Cagsar  (the  black  fellow)  has  fairly  beat  us  all,  he  would  in  spite  of  all 
reasonable  methods  be  a  lying,  lazy,  careless,  dirty  dog.  *  *  *  * 
Having  no  opportunity  to  write  to  England,  I  pray  you  will  inform  Mr. 
Ervin  of  everything  that  is  needful  for  him  to  know.  If  I  should  be 
able  to  get  my  liberty  and  should  come  to  Halifax,  would  you  venture  a 
second  time  to  employ  so  unlucky  a  fellow  ?" 
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Like  many  others  of  his  generation  Ben.  Marston  had  a  prospensity 
fas  rhyming,  his  productions  being  no  better  and  no  worse  than  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries.  During  'his  confinement  at  Plymouth, 
he  sought  to  vary  the  monotony  of  life  by  writing  the  following  stanzas 
to  his  friend,  Stephen  Sewall. 

"These  few  lines  come  to  let  you  know 

That  I  am  well,  hope  you  are  so — 

The  true  style  this  epistolary 

From  which  good  writers  ne'er  should  vary — 

Likewise  to  give  you  information 

Of  my  present  situation; 

Quite  unlike  yours,  who  now  at  ease 

Can  ramble  wheresoe'er  you  please, 

in  town  or  out,  on  foot  or  nag  on, 

To  Church,  to  Burdick's  or  ye  Dragon; 

While   I   poor  D 1  am  here  confined 

(A  state  which  no  way  suits  my  mind) 
For  being — you  all  know  ye  story — 
A  sad  incorrigable  Tory, 
However  e'en  so  let  it  run, 
'Tis  a  d — - — d  long  lane  that  has  no  turn, 
And  when  ye  tide  has  all  ebb'd  out 
The  next  thing  't  does  'twill  turn  about 
And  flow  as  high — nay  sometimes  more — 
As  it  low  water  was  before." 

Our  hero  continues  at  some  length  in  this  cheerful  strain,  adding, 
with  becoming  frankness,  the  confession : 

'"But  \C  it  uoul'l  some  comfort  I  e 
If  I  couUl  but  an  olH  friend  see." 

Marston  writes  in  his  diary,  under  date  24th  November,  1776 : 

"It  is  a  year  this  day  since  I  left  Marblehead  and  went  into  Boston, 
in  which  time  I  have  seen  more  variety  than  in  all  my  life  before.  I 
have  lived  in  a  town  besieged,  on  board  ships,  both  of  war  and  others, 
have  been  at  sea,  in  ve  West  Indies,  have  been  in  ye  woods,  have  travelled 
by  land  and  carried  my  baggage  on  my  back,  have  been  taken  and  am 
now  in  prison,  not  worth  a  groat — whence  I  conclude  that  health  of  body 
and  peace  of  mind  are  more  essential  to  human  happiness  than  either 
riches  or  honours.     I  thank  heaven  I  am  amply  possessed  of  ye  two  first." 

Marston' s  anticipations  were  that  the  rebellion  would  soon  end  in 
utter  failure,  and  he  considered  the  prospects  of  his  "deluded  country- 
men'7 as  most  unpromising.     He  writes  in  his  diary,  about  this  time: 

"Salt  is  now  abcut  10  shillings  ster.  per  bushel;  flour  about  6  dol- 
lars per  cwt. :  woolen*  and  linnens  are  scarcely  to  be  had.     And  yet  this 
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miserably  deceived  people  are  made  to  believe  they  can  support  inde- 
pendency.  Bread  corn  has  got  to  a  price  which  was  hardly  ever  known 
of  in  times  o(  greatest  dearth,  and  yet  there  was  scarcely  ever  better  crops. 
What  will  it  be  next  spring,  the  time  this  Province  (State  I  mean — I  beg 
pardon)  was  to  receive  some  hundreds  of  thousand  bushels  of  grain  from 
the  Southern  Provinces?  There  is  now  an  order  for  draughting  every 
fourth  man  to  relieve  the  army,  whose  term  of  service  is  within  a  few  days 
of  expiring.  What  a  miserable  figure  must  such  a  new-raised,  raw, 
undiciplined,  unprovided  body  of  people  make  when  opposed  to  experi- 
enced veteran  troops,  well  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  live  in 
the  field,  and  commanded  by  officers  and  a  general  who  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of  war  by  long  service  and  by  being  en- 
gaged against  the  best  troops  in  the  world — excepting  the  British.  Their 
infatuation  is  beyond  all  example.  God  have  mercy  upon  them  and  open 
their  eyes.  Their  army  is  now  broken  to  pieces.  Their  general  is  not 
to  be  found — so  that  General  Howe  has  been  obliged  to  send  to  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut  about  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  of  whom  he  has 
great  numbers.  They  have  likewise  lost  a  very  great  part  of  their  can- 
non, tents  and  baggage.  And  yet  the  managers  of  the  game  in  this 
Province  (Massachusetts)  affect  to  talk  in  high  style — still  push  the 
draughting  of  every  fourth  man  to  relieve  the  army,  who  are  every  day 
running  home,  sick,  lowzy,  ragged  and  full  of  all  manner  of  nastiness. 
Xay,  General  Washington,  who  moves  the  puppets  of  this  place,  has  the 
effrontry  to  give  out  that  a  French  Fleet  and  Army  will  be  over  early  in 
the  Spring.  A  Fleet  from  France !  There  will  be  one  from  the  Moon 
as  soon.  'Strange  stupidity  to  expect  assistance  from  that  quarter,  for 
can  it  be  thought  that  any  European  power  who  has  colonies  in  America 
would  lend  a,  helping  hand  to  form  an  independent  State  here,  so  large 
as  the  British  Colonies  would  make  if  all  united?" 

"(10  years  afterwards)  I  find  in  this  I  was  much  out  in  my  guess." 

On  the  18th  December,  after  nearly  three  months  confinement,  he 
was  given  liberty  of  the  town  by  the  Committee  of  Safety.  "They  have 
done  it,"  he  says,  "unasked  by  me,  perhaps  I  am  obliged  to  Brother  Wat- 
son for  it — if  I  am  it  is  generous  of  him." 

The  Plymouth  Committee,  however,  did  not  relish  the  presence  of 
so  pronounced  a  Tory,  and  ere  long  Marston  was  informed  that  if  he 
did  not  leave  the  town  he  must  again  be  confined.  He  was  allowed  to 
go  to  Boston,  where  arrangements  were  made  for  his  exchange,  and  after 
a  flying  visit  to  Marblehead,  he  sailed  on  March  9,  1777,  in  a  cartel 
vessel  for  Halifax,  where  he  arrived  safely  after  a  four  days'  passage. 

Before  leaving  [Nova  Scotia  for  the  West  Indies,  Marston  seems  to 
have  been  deeply  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  young  lady  of  Windsor— 
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a  Miss  Eliza  C (the  surname  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover),  and 

to  her  there  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  pages  of  his  journal.     Concern- 
ing this  fair  one,  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Lucia  Watson: 

"Hope  still  remains,  and  although  I  do  not  pretend  the  least  engage- 
ment or  promise  in  my  own  favour,  yet  I  know  there  is  none,  nor  any 
prejudice,  in  favour  of  any  other — of  this  I  am  at  present  assured.  The 
grave  folk,  should  they  see  this,  would  doubtless  think  me  a  very  ridicul- 
ous fellow  to  be  thus  earnestly  engaged  in  such  (as  they  would  call  it)  a 
frivolous  pursuit,  and  you,  my  good  sister,  will  perhaps  smile  at  your 
brother  to  see  him  a  second  time  so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  tender  pas- 
sion. But  all  this  would,  not  cool  my  ardor,  for  I  frankly  confess  that 
I  do  (and  always  did)  look  on  a  sensible,  well-bred,  accomplished  persou 
of  your  sex,  as  the  most  valuable  thing  the  world  has  in  it." 

On  his  arrival  at  Halifax,  Marston  was  quite  delighted  to  find  his 
lady  friend  there,  and  he  states  in  his  diary,  "The  pleasure  of  agajn 
seeing  that  dear  girl  has  abundantly  rewarded  me  for  all  ye  disagreeable 
feelings  of  a  six  months'  imprisonment." 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  eve  of  again  embarking  for  the  West 
Tndies,  lie  wrote  some  stanzas  for  the  delectation  of  his  fair  friend,  of 
which  these  are  the  opening  lines: 

"Eliza,  dearest  maid,  farewell ! 

From  you  I  now  must  part, 
Leave  you  in  Halifax  to  dwell, 

And  ply  the  seaman's  art; 
And  we  a  very  different  scene 

Around  us  shall  survey, 
You,  beaus  in  red,  in  brown,  in  green, 

I  monsters  of  the  sea." 

Marston  arrived  safely  in  the  West  Tndies,  and  sailed  from  thence 
for  Philadelphia,  w-hich  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  the  British  forces! 
He  wrote  from  Philadelphia  to  Dr.  Prince,  March  8,  1778 : 

"Had  I  been  ever  so  desirous  of  leaving  this  place  it  has  not  been  in 
my  power  to  do  it.  About  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival,  an  embargo  took 
place,  which  is  not  yet  expired,  nor  will  it  until  the  men  of  war  can  take 
their  stations,  which,  as  ye  ice  is  all  gone,  'tis  supposed  they  will  do  in 
a  week  or  ten  days.  T  look  upon  it  that  my  return  will  be  much  safer, 
(on  account  of  privateers),  some  time  hence  than  now,  because  the 
cruisers  will  then  begin  to  take  their  stations." 

He  gives  interesting  particulars  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  need  not  be  considered  in  this  paper.     He  sailed  for  Hali- 
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fax  in   May,  in  the  schooner  Poll},  arriving  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month. 

The  next  entry  in  his  diary  relates  to  a  voyage  in  another  direction. 
He  writes  on  the  10th  July,  1778 : 

"1*111  now  afloat  again,  and  the  following  is  my  journal  of  a  voyage 
from  Halifax  to  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  in  the  good  schooner  Polly, 
belonging  to  John  Prince,  merchant  in  Halifax." 

The  voyage  occupied  six  days,  and  was  made  in  company  with  four 
other  vessels  under  convoy  of  the  war  ship  "Sophia,"  Nine  days  later 
he  sailed  from  Newfoundland  with  a  cargo  of  fish  for  St.  Kitts,  in  com- 
pany with  "a  letter  of  marque  hrig  of  12  guns"  and  another  brig.  In 
the  course  of  the  voyage  they  separated,  and  the  Polly  had  the  misfortune 
to  he  captured  by  the  Yankee  privateer  "General  Gates,"  of  16  guns, 
after  a  chase  of  six  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  the  wind  died  away  and 
and  the  privateer  by  means  of  oars  overhauled  the  schooner.  Marston 
arrived  at  Boston  the  last  day  of  August,  and  was  consigned  to  the  guard 
strip.  The  next  day  he  was  relieved  from  his  disagreeable  situation  and 
taken  to  the  house  of  an  old  friend,  Samuel  White,  where  he  was  allowed 
liberty  of  the  house  and  grounds.  This  freedom,  however,  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  his  personal  enemies,  whose  vindictiveness  soon 
brought  about  a  change  of  which  we  learn  from  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary: 

"Tuesday,  September  8.  After  living  a  week  very  agreeably  at  my 
friend  White's,  I  was  this  day  suddenly  ordered  to  go  immediately  on 
board  the  prison  strip.  This  I  owe  to  the  littleness  of  mind  of  some  per- 
son at  Marblehead,  who  wrote  to  ye  Council  to  inform  them  that  I  was 
such  an  inveterate  enemy  to  ye  Country  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
me  to  be  at  large." 

Marston  spent  ten  days  on  board  the  prison  ship,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  confinement,  writes: — "I  have  learned  that  a  man  may  enjoy 
himself  even  in  prison."  A  few  days  later  he  and  170  other  prisoners 
were  exchanged  and  sent  in  a  cartel  to  Halifax,  where  they  arrived,  after 
a  stormy  passage,  on  the  27th  September.     He  writes  in  his  diary: 

"Went  on  shore  and  took  lodgings  at  my  old  quarters  at  Miss  Lyde's 
— so  end's  my  second  captivity." 

Having  lost  his  all,  Marston  was  now  thrown  upon  his  natural 
resources.      He  accordingly  decided  to  go  as  super  cargo  for  Benjamin 
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Mulberry  Holmes,  of  Halifax,  in  the  brig  Ajax  to  'Surinam.  The  vessel 
sailed  on  the  6th  December,  with  David  Mowat  as  master,  and  had  a 
very  boisterous  passage,  losing  foremast,  main-topmast,  bowsprit,  boats, 
anchor,  3  deck  guns,  and  one  man  washed  overboard  and  drowned.  Five 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  gale  that  caused  the  damage,  the  Ajax 
gojl  into  St.  Eustatius.  Finding  a  good  market  there,  Marston  sold  his 
onriiv  and  proceeded  to  refit.  Delay  was  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  suitable  mast.     This  led  to  the  following  monologue: 

"Could  I  with  a  wish  waft  hither  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  use- 
3E  trees,  which  are  now  standing  in  the  woods  of  Nova  'Scotia,  'twould 
be  of  more  value  than  whole  acres  of  them  in  their  present  situation. 
The  same  faculty  of  obtaining  our  desires  by  a  wish  only  would  be  one 
of  the  most  convenient  things  on  earth,  but,  like  the  philosopher's  stone 
it  ought  only  to  be  put  into  very  discreet  hands,  who  would  use  it  very 
judiciously.  This  they  would  have  to  do  for  their  own  peace  sake,  other- 
wise they  would  be  more  pestered  than  a  prime-minister,  though  that 
individual  would  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  get  rid  of  troublesome 
suitors  by  wishing  them  all  to  ye  d — L" 

While  he  was  at  St.  Eustatius,  Marston  had  ample  opportunity  of 
making  a  study  of  the  place  and  of  its  inhabitants.  His  remarks  are 
clever  and  amusing,  but  the  limits  to  which  this  paper  must  be  confined 
bids  us  pass  on. 

On  the  20th  March,  1779,  he  sailed  for  Santa  Cruz.  His  description 
of  that  island  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  inserted: 

"This  island  belongs  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  British  and  Dutch  subjects.  Strangers  coming  into 
this  island  are  inspected  by  the  officers  of  Government  like  other  goods. 
*  *  *  Natural  Danes  coming  hither  find  themselves  in  a  strange 
country,  though  in  the  dominions  of  their  Prince.  All  religions  are 
tolerated  here,  and  besides  the  Danish  Church  there  are  the  Church  of 
England,  a  Presbyterian  congregation,  a  Dutch  Church,  the  Roman 
(  atholicks,  a  Quaker  meeting  house,  and  a  Moravian  preacher.  The 
last  is  intended  principally,  if  not  totally,  for  the  slaves,  over  whom  he 
has  great  influence,  and  whom  he  keeps  in  very  good  order  *  *  *  * 
I  saw  here  a  cargo  of  these  poor  creatures  landed  out  of  a  King's  ship 
(for  it  seems  his  Danish  majesty  is  a  merchant  as  well  as  a  King),  drove 
like  so  many  cattle  to  a  large  yard,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  all 
together,  each  as  naked  as  God  made  them,  saving  a  piece  of  coarse  linen 
just  to  cover  what  nature  most  commonly  dictates  to  human  creatures  to 
hide.     Each  slave  with  a   wooded   tally   tved    upon  it     *     *     *     Givai 
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Grod  !  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  sensible  human  being  to  be  torn 
from  all  that  is  reckoned  valuable  and  dear,  and  to  be  condemned  to  the 
oust  servile  drudgery  and  infamous  uses  without  the  least  hope  of  relief 

*     *     *     If  the  Misses  B ,  &  L ,  &  S ,  &  G ,  with  ye 

young  Gentlemen  of  those  families  should  be  torn  from  their  country 
and  carried  into  perpetual  servitude,  we  should  see  and  feel  the  atrcci- 
ousness,  the  dreadfulness  of  the  wrong.  But  as  it  is  only  Miss  Yawyaw, 
&  Miss  Pawpee,  &  the  young  gentlemen  Messrs.  Quashee  and  Quomino, 
whose  skins  are  black,  whose  hair  stout  and  curled,  whose  noses 
flat  and  lips  thick,  why  we  think  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  it.  I 
fancy  there  is  some  mistake  in  ye  very  trite  maxim  'that  all  men  are  by 
nature  equal'* — if  so,  why  such  an  inequality  in  their  conditions.  JTis 
a  phenomenon  which  Ominiscience  only  can  account  for — to  Him  I 
leave  it." 

In  his  abhorrence  of  slavery  Marston  was  in  accord  w?rh  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  of  the  Massachusetts  loyalists.  The  law  courts, 
both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  prove  thai  the  influence  of 
such  men  as  Sampson  Salter  Blowers  and  Ward  Chipman  was  always} 
exercised  against  the  perpetuation  of  slavery ;  but  with  many  of  the  loya- 
lists of  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Carolimas  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  The  sentiments  of  Ben  Marston  were  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  English  colonies, 
much  less  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  when  he  quoted  ironi- 
cal ly  the  much  vaunted  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
had  little  idea  that  the  nation  that  inaugurated  its  career  with  such  a 
declaration  would  have  been  found  to  tolerate  slavery  until  near  the 
clcse  of  a  centur}-  of  national  existence,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  slave 
would  be  purchased  eventually  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
half  a  million  of  human  lives. 

I  venture  to  quote  one  more  passage  from  Marston' s  journal  at 
Santa  Cruz : 

"X'hristianstoad,  ye  metropolis  of  ye  island,  is  a  pretty  town,  about 
two- thirds  as  large  as  Halifax.  Like  that,  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner, 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  streets  wide,  many  of 
the  houses  in  a  grand  style  adorned  with  elegant  piazzas  and  galleries. 
The  general's  house  is  ye  most  magnificent  building  I  ever  saw.  I  will- 
not  attempt  a  verbal  description  of  it;  if  I  can  I  will  take  a  view  of  it, 
Miifl   instead  of  a  verbal  description  of  this  bit  of  architecture,  I  will 


♦Quoted  from   the  Declaration  of  independence. 
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give  a  description  of  a  Danish  gentleman's  shirt,  which  my  land-lady 
shewed  me.  It  consists  of  a  forepart  like  our  shirts,  with  a  collar;  the 
hind  part  reaches  no  lower  than  just  below  ye  shoulders,  and  lest  this 
should  get  above  ye  jacket  or  coat  it  is  tyed  round  ye  body  by  tape  strings 
fastened  to  the  two  corners.  The  sleeves  are  not  fastened  to  the  body 
as  with  us,  but  have  wrist  bands  at  both  ends,  so  that  when  one  end  is 
dirty  you  may  shift  it  end  for  end,  and,  although  you  may  not  have  ye 
comfort,  you  may  have  ye  appearance  of  clean  linnen.  Over  such  shirts 
richly  laced  clothes  are  often  worn.  There  is  no  people  on  earth  who  need 
to  fear  undressing  before  company  so  little  as  the  English." 

Benjamin  Marston  returned  to  St.  Eustatius,  after  spending  nine 
days  at  Santa  Cruz.  He  met  quite  a  number  of  old  acquaintances, 
adventurers  like  himself,  several  of  whom  'had  been  captured  by 
the  numberless  privateers  that  infested  the  Atlantic.  One  of  the^ 
prisoners  told  him  that  a  curious  and  unheard  of  method  had  been 
adopted  at  M'arblehead  for  determining  who  were  Tories.  A  town  meet- 
ing it  seems  was  convened,  and  a  list  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  was 
laid  before  the  meeting.  The  question  was  then  put: — "Is  A.  a  Tory? 
If  he  is  signify  it  by  holding  up  of  bands."  In  this  manner  they  decided 
that  about  thirty  persons  were  Tories.  "This,"  observes  Marston,  "is 
being  tried  by  one's  peers  with  a  vengeance." 

It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  April  that  the  "Ajax"  was  ready  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  privateers.  This,  happily  She  succeeded  in  doing,] 
and  arrived  safely  at  Halifax  after  a  passage  of  25  days.  The  hardi- 
hood of  the  privateers  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  render  the  presence  of 
war  ships  at  Halifax  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  a  necessity. 

On  June  14th,  Marston  writes: 

"This  day  a  Rebel  privateer  followed  a  brig  almost  as  far  as  Sambro 
Head  and  took  her.  The  Howe  and  two  other  armed  vessels  came  to 
sail  and  turned  out.  The  prize  being  a  heavy  sailer  and  the  wind  blow- 
ing almost  right  in,  the  privateer  thought  best  to  quit  her  and  got  off  by 
going  out  through  the  Ledger." 

An  act  of  equal  audacity  is  described  under  date  September  16th: 

"About  noon  a  small  American  schooner  privateei  took  a  large  brig 
about  four  miles  below  Manger's  beach,  in  sight  of  the  whole  town — for 
everybody  was  looking  through  their  glasses  and  seeing  ye  American 
carrv  off  her  prize  unmolested.     At  last  the  commodore,  the  renowned 

Capt,  1 of  the  Defiance,  ordered  out  some  armed  boats  more  than 

two  hours  later  than  they  might  have  been.     'Tis  amazing  strange  that 
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noiw -iiiiManding  the  repeated  insults  of  this  kind  no  effectual  method 
is  taken  to  prevent  it,  when  'tis  beyond  all  dispute  that  one  Frigate  and 
rwo  armed  schooners  or  sloops  that  were  good  sailors  would  be  fully 
sutlieient.  *  *  *  The  naval  commanders  on  this  station  seem  to  be 
i he  most  brainless  set  of  animals  existing." 

Marston's  journal  at  this  period  contains  several  items  of  local 
interest    which    doubtless   made    considerable    stir   in    Halifax   society. 

Siu'i  were  the  following: 

'Friday,  June  18,  1779.  A  duel  was  fought  between  a  Captain 
Buskirk*  of  the  Orange  Hangers  and  a  Mr.  Crawford,  an  Apothecary's 
mate  of  the  (iarrison,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed  on  ye  spot." 

''Thursday,  June  24.  A  few  days  ago  Parson  Bailey  with  his  family 
came  into  this  place  from  the  eastern  part  of  New  England.  He  and  his 
family  were  almost  naked,  being  reduced  to  mere  wretchedness  for  want 
of  eleathing,  and  had  suffered  every  hardships  for  want  of  necessary 
articles  of  food.  They  had  seen  no  bread  of  any  kind  for  three  weeks 
before  they  left  home.  Fortunately  for  him,  "the  Assembly  of  this  Pro- 
vinee  were  sitting  when  he  arrived;  they  voted  him  £50  out  of  the  Pub- 
lick  Treasury,  and  the  commander  of  the  troops  has  ordered  him  rations 
for  himself  and  family."** 

"Tuesday,  July  13.  This  day  the  Blonde  sailed  for  New  York. 
On  Sunday  the  Falcon  went  out  to  look  after  some  Rebel  Privateers 
which  had  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  a  very  common 
think  for  them  to  do." 

The  operatic ns  at  Penobscot  in  1779  were  amongst  the  most  brilliant 
successes  of  the  British  arms  during  the  war.  The  people  of  Nova  Scotia 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  these  operations,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  General  McLean's  occupation  of  Penobscot  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Machias  the  consequences  might  have  been  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  The 
British  government  would  at  least  "have  had  oportunity  to  lay  claim  to 
the  country  as  far  west  as  the  Kennebec  river,  on  the  ground  of  occupa- 
tion. A  large  number  of  Loyalists  were  living  at  Penobscot  at  the  close 
of  the  war  under  protection  of  the  British  post  there  established. 


♦Probably  Capt  Lawrence  Van  Buskirk,  whose  commission  in  the  Kings  Orange 
Rangers  is  dated  in  the  year  1777.  The  Orange  Rangers  were  raised  by  Col.  John 
Bayard  of  Orange  County,   New  York.    See  Collections.  Vol.   II.  p.   218. 

**There  is  a  very  full  account  of  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  and  his  persecutions  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  Bartlett's  "Frontier  Missionary,"  published  at  Boston 
in  1853.  Many  of  his  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
Whitman  family,  living  near  Annapolis,  and  in  them  is  valuable  material  for  local 
historv. 
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In  his  diary  Marston  mentions  the  departure  of  the  expedition  to 
Peaobseott  under  General  McLean,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
the  fortified  post  at  Castine,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Mega  Bagaduce. 
On  July  30,  he  writes : 

"General  McLean  is  attacked  in  his  post  at  Penobscot.*  He  can 
have  no  relief  from  this  place  till  the  reinforcement  arrives  from  Eng- 
land :  whether  he  can  support  himself  till  that  comes,  little  people  can- 
not tell.  However  there  are  new  some  ships  in  sight  which  we  hope 
are  that  fleet.  The  state  of  the  people's  minds  in  Halifax  is  disagreeable 
enough — 'tis  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  suspense,  wnich  is  constantly 
kept  up  by  ten  thousand  different  reports,  so  many  of  which  prove  false 
that  an  impartial  observer  would  be  inclined  to  think  there  was  an  actual 
combination  to  impose  upon  and  deceive  each  other/' 

On  the  20th  of  August  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  Halifax 
as  to  General  McLean's  safety  were  in  some  measure  lessened  by  the 
arrival  of  a  "Rebel  Privateer"  that  had  been  taken  ten  days  before. 
From  the  crew  of  the  captured  vessel  it  was  learned  that  the  Eaisonable 
and  seven  British  frigates  had  sailed  from  New  York  to  the  relief  cf  the 
post  at  Penobscot.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  General  McLean  that 
Admiral  Collier  acted  so  promptly,  for  the  steps  taken  by  the  naval  com- 
mander at  Halifax  were  too  tardy  to  have  proved  of  the  slightest 
service.  A  fleet  did  at  length  sail  from  Halifax  with  troops  and  stores, 
and,  to  the  disgust  of  those  who  witnessed  its  departure,  returned  in 
about  a  week  not  having  sighted  its  destination.  Ben  Marston  writes 
in  high  dudgeon : 

"What  a  stupid  piece  cf  conduct  was  C y  guilty  of,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  went  with  relief  for  General  McLean.  When 
it  was  known  that  ye  General's  situation  was  exceedingly  dangerous,  to 
return  to  Halifax  with  his  whole  fleet  because  he  carried  away  his  main 
and  mizzen  topmasts  and  had  hurt  his  main  top  in  a  gale,  and  this  when 
not  more  than  30  leagues  from  Penobscot  with  a  fair  wind !  Stupid, 
very  stupid  fellows!" 

Fortunately  General  McLean  had  been  relieved  from  his  peril  by 
Sir  George  Collier  nine  days  before  the  ships  left  Halifax.     The  news 


*Gen'l  McLean  had  650  troops.  The  Americans  attacked  his  post  with  a  force  of 
2,600  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  sixteen  war  vessels  and  twenty  transports, 
manned  by  1.940  seamen.  Gen'l  McLean,  aided  by  the  Loyalists  who  had  joined 
him  in  considerable  numbers,  held  his  post  for  three  weeks,  when  he  was  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Collier.  The  British  lost  about  70  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing.     The  American  loss  was   computed  at  474  in  all. 
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of  the  relief  of  Penobscot  did  not  get  to  Halifax  until  the  end  of  August, 
seventeen  days  after  the  event.  Marston's  diary  is  of  much  interest  at 
this  juncture : 

"Tuesday  August  31,  1779.  Yesterday  we  were  cnagrined  with  the 
return  of  the  fleet  destined  to  relieve  General  McLean,  today  we  are 
cheered  with  an  account  that  'Sir  George  Collier  had  arrived  and  sunk 
mid  taken  a  number  of  the  Rebel  ships  of  war  and  transports  and  drove 
the  rest  up  the  river.     That  the  Bebels  still  continued  the  siege. 

"Tuesday  afternoon.  The  Nautilus  from  Penobscot  has  made  the 
account  of  affairs  there  certain  beyond  all  doubt.  The  whole  Eebel  fleet 
are  taken  and  destroyed,  not  a  boat  has  escaped.  Their  land  forces  are 
routed  and  dispersed.  Their  artillery  and  camp  equipage  are  left  behind. 
They  have  now  to  get  home  as  well  as  they  can  afoot  through  the  woods. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Rebels  was  shamefully  cowardly.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  3  Frigates  only,  their  ships  immediately  betook  themselves  to 
flight  up  the  river.     Two  were  taken  without  any  resistance. 

A  list  of  their  ships  taken  and  destroyed  is  as  follows,  viz. : 


Weight  of  Shot 

Remarks 

Names 

G""s  ;  is  ii,s. 

12  lbs. 

nibs.  6  lbs. 

4  lbs. 

'20' 
"'2' 

i6" 
..„.. 

'   16" 
12 

8 

Commander 

Harnf)deii 

20       

30 

^8 

12 

Taken 

do. 
Burnt 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Salter 
Brown 

Warren 

:«          12 

24        

18 

20        

14 

6 

22 

*'20" 

18 

20 
16 

16 

Saltonstall 

Ross 

18 

Waters 

Hector 

18       ... 

Burke 

Sky  Rocket     

1«       

2d        



Holmes 

Vengeance 

Brigs 
Active 

2d 

Thomas 

in      

14       .... 
if;      .... 

18 

16        

Eliot 

Tyrannicide 

P;t  Has     

Cathcart 
Johnston 
John  Foster  Williams 

16 

Brown 

12        

Hacker 

\  schooner  

S         ... 

In  all  all  18  vessels  and  24  transports.  Their  loss  about  200  killed. 
Sumner  wounded  uncertain. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  news  of  so  important  an  event  as 
this  could  have  been  seventeen  days  in  getting  to  Halifax;  but  those  were 
not  the  days  of  electric  telegraph  or  rapid  transit.  Ben  Marston  natur- 
allv  was  much  elated  at  Admiral  Collier's  success.     He  writes: 
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"The  defeat  at  Penobscot  has  chagrined  the  Rebels  greatly.  The 
destruction  of  so  many  ships  of  force  is  a  very  deeply  felt  loss  and  cannot 
soon  he  retrieved,  if  ever.  They  say  that  the  puhlick  may  be  assured  that 
only  two  ships  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  That  Admiral  Sal  ton- 
stall  had  taken  effectual  care  to  prevent  their  taking  any  more.  Thei 
means  he  took  were  effectual  indeed,  for  he  burnt  them  all." 

Benjamin  Maiston  was  a  plain,  blunt  man,  impul&ive,  over-sanguine 
— sometimes  visionary.  These  traits  of  character  proved  the  source  of 
many  of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  honest,  if  not  very  prudent,  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  and  his  free  criticism  not  unfrequently  appeals 
to  our  sympathy,  as  for  example  when,  under  date  3rd  October,  1779, 
he  writes: 

"The  administration  of  affairs  in  this  place  (Halifax)  is  curious. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  American  Privateers  are  taking  vessels 
within  ye  Light-house,  there  are  ships  of  war  and  light  armed 
vessels  lying  as  quietly  in  the  harbour  as  tho>'  it  was  the  profoundest 
peace.  There  is  not  even  an  attempt  made  to  keep  trie  coast  clear.  But 
if  any  one  animadverts  freely  on  such  stupid  conduct  they  are  very  apt 
to  brand  him  with  ye  name  of  disaffected.     *     *     * 

*  *  *  Some  time  ago  there  arrived  here  a  Mr.  H — si — p  from  Eng- 
land, formerly  a  merchant  in  Boston.  He  proposed  going  to  New  Eng- 
land, whore  he  has  a  family  and  an  estate,  but  intended  to  go  with  the 
consent  of  those  in  authority.  He  is  a  man  in  years  near  70,  or  upwards 
— one  of  no  force,  a  mere  money-getting  genius.  After  being  about 
town  for  some  time  he  was  taken  up,  and  is  now  connned  to  a  private 
house  from  whence  he  cannot  go  but  in  company  with  the  Sheriff  or  his 
deputy,  and  all  this,  as  report  has  it,  for  saying  in  company  one  day, 
that  the  Lord  had  left  England  and  gone  over  to  the  Americans.  And 
thus  it  is  they  exchange  prisoners  capable  of  being  real  mischief -doing 
enemies  the  minute  they  get  home,  and  at  the  same  time  they  detain  a 
mere  doating  old  man  for  saying  a  very  stupid  thing." 

But  we  must  again  follow  Ben.  Marston  in  his  wanderings.  On 
September  10.  1770,  he  embarked  in  the  ship  Keppell  for  Newfoundland. 
On  the  way  out  of  the  harbour  the  ship  ran  upon  Thrum  Cap  shoal  and 
had  to  return  to  Halifax,  where  six  weeks  were  spent  in  making  repairs. 
The  Keppell  was  quite  a  large  ship,  carrying  20  guns,  with  a  crew  of 
75  to  100  men.  She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Henry  G-ooch  and  car- 
ried letters  of  marque.  This  entitled  her,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  enemy.  She  was  to  sail  from  Newfoundland  to  the  West 
Tndies  and  thence  to  Europe.     Marston  designed  to  sell  goods  for  Dr. 
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-I oh n  Prince.  Benj.  M.  Holmes  and  himself  at  'Surinam  or  any  of  thOf 
WTes1  India  islands.  British,  Dutch  or  Danish,  and  then  to  purchase  or 
charter  a  vessel  to  return  in.  The  Keppell  arrived  safely  at  St.  Johns, 
After  a  passage  of  nine  days  attended  with  hard  gales.  Two  days  after 
her  arrival  80  merchant  vessels  sailed  for  Europe,  under  convoy  of  sev- 
eral British  frigates.  At  this  time  provisions  were  scarce  and  dear  at 
St.  Johns,  pork  selling  at  £6  sterling  per  bbl. ;  fish  were  plentiful,  and 
could  be  obtained  at  6  shillings  per  quintal  from  the  merchants,  and  for 
less  from  the  fisherman. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  Marston  writes,  in  an  interesting 
letter  to  a  friend: 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  we  have  arrived  here  without 
any  disaster,  so  that  if  there  was  a  Jonah  on  board  when  we  ran  upon 
Thrum  Cap,  he  is  not  with  us  now.  I  found  my  friends,  Captains  Brace 
and  Rotton,  in  this  place.  They  have  met  with  great  success  in  recruit- 
ing: so  great  that  they  are  much  embarrassed  to  find  ships  to  transport 
their  men  from  hence.  At  this  time  it  is  so  very  difficult  that  I  believe 
Brace  or  Bcitton,  and  about  fifty  men,  will  go  with  us  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  take  the  hazard  of  getting  from  thence  to  New  York  or  Halifax. 
The  several  recruiting  parties  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  harbours' 
have  recruited  TOO  men,  all  fine  stout  fellows."* 

At  this  early  period  the  trade  between  Newfoundland  and  the  West 
Indies  was  considerable.  Marston  says  that  more  than  40,000  quintals 
of  fish  had  cleared  from  the  port  of  St.  Johns  in  the  past  few  months, 
and  at  the  time  he  was  there  the  demand  was  so  great  that  even  with  the 
large  supply  on  hand  the  price  was  nearly  doubled.  Nearly  all  trade  was 
carried  on  at  great  hazard,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary: 

"The  Jamaica  and  Windward  Island  fleets  arrived  all  safe,  except 
9  sail,  which  our  indefatigable  watchful  countrymen  picked  up." 

Marston  describes  St.  Johns  as  "a  very  decent  place,  no  excess,"  but 
he  had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  Quiddy  Viddy. 


•Captains  James  Brace  and  Robert  Rotton  belonged  to  the  King's  Orange 
Rangers,  a  loyalist  regiment,  raised  chiefly  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  by  Col. 
John  Bayard  and  his  brother,  Major  Samuel  V.  Bayard,  about  the  close  of  1776  The 
corps  embarked  at  New  York  for  Halifax,  October  27,  1778,  and  was  employed 
there  in  garrison  duty  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  Autumn  of  1781.  Lieut  -Col 
Jo>-n  Bayard  and  Ensign  William  Carnell,  with  2  sergeants  and  2  privates  w  re 
shipwrecked  on  their  way  to  Newfoundland,  whither  they  had  sailed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting.    They  went  to  England,   returning  again  to  Nova  Scotia. 
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"I  wish,"  writes  lie,  "some  of  my  Halifax  friends,  who  grumble  daily 
at  their  situation,  could  see  the  habitations  of  this  miserable  place;  with- 
out windows,  without  ohimnies,  the  light  of  heaven  coming  in  at  ye  same 
hofle  which  lets  out  ye  smoke — and  yet  here  the  equal  hand  of  Heaven 
gives  happiness — even  here  they  increase  and  multiply/' 

Marston's  sojourn  was  at  a  very  unfortunate  season,  let  us  hope,  for 
the  honor  of  the  climate  of  Newfoundland.  He  continually  speaks  of 
"rriost  execrable  weather,  foggy  and  dark,  enough  to  make  any  one  who 
is  idle  exceeding  melancholy."  And  a  little  later — "Still  most  infamous 
wet,  rainy,  misty,  dark  and  disagreeable  weather."  In  this  depressing 
situation  his  mind  reverts  to  the  fair  Eliza,  and  on  the  13th  December 
he  writes  to  Dr.  Prince: 

"Should  any  fatal  accident  happen  to  me,  Which  heaven  avert — for 
I  wish  for  a  particular  reason  to  live  a  little  longer — you  will  please  to 
break  up  the  packet  I  left  in  your  care  with  my  name  upon  it.  It  may 
possibly  be  of  some  advantage  to  one  I  highly  value.     This  to  yourself." 

In  January  the  Keppell  sailed  for  Jamaica,  calling  at  St.  Eustatius, 
where  Marston  sold  his  fish.  He  then  took  passage  w>  Halifax  in  the 
Hope,  a  brig  of  120  tons,  having  invested  the  proceeds  of  his  sales  in 
sugar.  He  arrived  safely  on  the  13th  May,  1780,  after  eight  months 
absence. 

His  next  venture,  undertaken  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  was  a 
voyage  to  St.  Eustatius  in  Dr.  Prince's  schooner  Patty.  On  the  eve  of 
sailing  he  very  narrowly  escaped  death  by  suffocation  in  consequence  of 
a  fire  started  between  decks  by  the  carelessness  of  the  crew,  who  had  been 
drinking.  The  voyage  proved  a  satisfactory  one.  The  Patty  left  Hali- 
fax on  the  22nd  of  June,  arrived  at  St.  Eustatius  on  the  20th  of  July, 
sailed  again  for  Halifax  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  arrived  safely 
after  a  three  weeks  passage.  The  success  that  attended  the  last  two 
voyages  greatly  improved  the  state  of  Marston' s  finances,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  Dr.  Prince,  Henry  Lloyd  and  Michael  Wallace,  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  the  schooner  Ranger  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  voyage  to  Carolina.  This  was  a  somewhat  hazardous  undertaking, 
many  vessels  engaged  in  the  business  being  captured  by  the  American 
Privateers.  However,  the  risk  was  not  all  on  one  side,  for  prizes  were 
frequently  brought  by  the  Blonde  and  other  war  ships  to  Halifax,  where 
their  cargoes  were  sold  at  public  auction. 
7 
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Under  date  November  22,  1780,  Marston  mentions  the  arrival  of  a 
mast  ship  from  the  River  St.  John  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
industry;  known  as  "masting/'*  which  afterwards  assumed  large  pro- 
portions in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  the  precursor  of 
the  great  lumbering  industry  en  which  the  commercial  welfare  of  that 
Province  so  largely  depends  at  the  present  day. 

About  this  time  Marston's  diary  is  rilled  with  groaning  and  moan- 
ing consequent  upon  an  attack  of  Sciatica.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
1781,  however,  found  him  sufficiently  recovered  to  set  out  on  his  voyage 
to  Carolina.  He  wrote  to  Lane  Sons  &Frazier,  of  London  (with  whom 
he  generally  effected  insurance),  that  he  expected  to  be  back  to  Halifax 
by  the  first  of  March.  As  the  event  proved  he  did  not  return  until  nearly 
six  months  later,  after  an  experience  not  soon  be  forgotten.  His  friends 
in  Halifax  learned  something  of  the  tribulations  he  experienced  in  the 
course  of  this  voyage  from  a  letter  written  at  New  York  to  Dr.  Prince  in 
the  month  of  April  : 

"I  had  a  very  long  passage,  as  far  as  I  went,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  craziness  of  our  ship,  which  thawed  almost  to  pieces  about 
n  fortnight  after  I  left  Halifax.  I  did  not  know  but  last  of  all  ttie 
planks  would  thaw  from  the  timbers.  The  oakum  came  very  plentifully 
out  of  all  the  seams,  and  more  than  once  we  were  forced  to  partly  dive 
to  stop  the  cracks  with  tallow.  Her  rigging  stood  the  warm  weather  as 
badly  as  her  hull." 

The  Hanger  was  captured  on  the  6th  February,  about  25  leagues 
from  (Jharlestown,  by  the  American  privateer  Ariel,  Capt.  Lawlor. 
Marston  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lay  in  jail  from,  the  15th 
of  February  to  the  22nd  of  March.  The  prison  fare  was  scant,  and  the 
fuel  insufficient.  The  sufferings  of  the  prisoners,  however,  were  allevi- 
ated by  the  benevolence  of  the  citizens.     Marston  writes: 

"They  are  daily  sending  us  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  fruit,  milk, 
eggs  and  goodies,  without  which  those  of  us  who  are  without  money  must 
have  suffered  for  want  of  food." 


*William  Davidson  of  Miramichi  was  the  pioneer  of  the  masting  industry  in  1779. 
under  agreement  made  with  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  Richard  Hughes. 
Another  of  the  first  concerns  to  engage  in  masting  was  that  of  Prancklin,  Hazen  & 
White.  The  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  Colonel  Michael  Francklin,  was  for  ten 
years  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  William  Hazen  and  James  White  are 
wfll  known  among  the  founders  of  St.  John,   N.  B. 
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lie  particularly  mentions  the  great  kindness  of  the  Quakers  in  pro- 
viding not  only  provisions  but  also  clothes  and  comforts  of  various  kinds 
for  the  sick  and  destitute. 

Marston's  deliverance  from  confinement  was  due  to  the  good  offices  of 
an  Irishman  named  Collins,  of  whom  he  writes  on  March  22nd : 

"Today  my  friend  Collins  has  obtained  for  me  liberty  to  come  and 
tarry  at  his  house  upon  parole.  He  has  been  exceedingly  friendly  to 
me.  As  soon  as  he  knew  of  my  being  a  prisoner  he  came  to  see  me,  and 
every  day  sent  me  a  plate  from  his  table,  and  when  he  found  that  miy 
exchange  would  not  take  place  soon  he  never  ceased  bis  applications  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  here  till  he  obtained  a  parole  for  me." 

Upon  his  arrival  at  New  York  on  the  7th  of  April,  he  found  his 
schooner  Ranger  had  been  retaken  by  a  King's  ship  a  few  days  after 
her  capture  and  brought  to  New  York,  where  she  was  sold  to  a  man 
belonging  to  Huntington,  Long  Island.  He  says,  in  his  letter :  "I 
shall  keep  a  look  out  for  her,  as  she  is  expected  here,  and  shall  reclaim 
her  unless  I  should  be  able  to  lay  out  my  money  to  better  advantage  in 
some  other." 

While  he  was  at  New  York,  Marston  visited  Colonel  Gabriel  G-. 
Ludlow  of  Long  Island  and  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Winslow,  muster-master 
general  of  the  loyalist  (or  provincial)  troops.  Ludlow  and  Winslow 
subsequently  filled  very  important  positions  in  New  Brunswick,  and  were 
in  turn  administrators  of  the  government  of  that  Province. 

On  May  9th  Marston  purchased  the  Britannia,  a  small  brig  of  110 
tons,  double  decked,  about  7  years  old,  New  England  built,  that  had  been 
in  the  whaling  business.  He  was  obliged  to  spend  some  weeks  in  refit- 
ting  her,  during  which  he  suffered  constant  annoyance  in  having  his  men 
seized  by  the  press  gang  and  carried  on  board  the  royal  navy.  In  his 
journal,  under  date  July  12th,  he  records  an  incident  which  gained  for 
Major  Joshua  Upham  and  a  number  of  Loyalists  on  Long  Island,  great 
credit : 

"Lloyd's  Neck,  Long  Island,  was  attacked  by  the  French;  the  party, 
covered  by  a  36  gun  frigate  and  the  Romulus  and  some  armed  vessels, 
were  about  400.  They  were  defeated  by  Major  Upham,  who  commanded 
ye  post  at  the  Neck,  with  some  loss.  This  post  is  of  importance  to  the 
New  York  garrison,  supplying  it  with  great  quantities  of  fuel,  notwith- 
standing which  it  was  ordered  a  few  days  ago  to  be  evacuated  by  the 
troops  who  kept  post  there,  and,  but  for  the  entreaties  of  the  above  men- 
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tioned  Major  Upham  would  have  been  left  with  some  thousands  of  cords 
of  wood  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  He  was  permitted  to  take  post  there  with 
about  100  to  150  refugees.  With  this  handful,  aided  by  the  crews  of 
some  vessels  who  were  there  a  wooding,  he  defeated  the  enemy  who  came 
to  take  possession  of  it.  But  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  post, 
the  people  who  have  offered  their  services  to  keep  it,  and  who  have  effect- 
ually defended  it,  cannot  obtain  even  an  allowance  of  rations,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  very  elegant  musick  house  is  built  at  Fort  George  in  New 
York,  and  subscriptions  are  taken  at  Rivington's  office  at  a  guinea  a 
pieee  to  lay  out  a  walk  at  the  upper  fort  for  the  use  of  the  military 
gentlemen." 

Joshua  Upham,  the  hero  of  this  spirited  encounter,  was  afterwards 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Brunswick.  The  late  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Weldon  of  St.  John  was  his  grandson.  Among  the  defenders  of 
Lloyd's  Neck,  was  Silas  Raymond,  a  loyalist  of  the  town  ofNorwalk/, 
Connecticut,  great-grandfather  of  the  writer  of  this  paper.  The  loyalists 
who  took  part  in  the  repulse  of  the  French  were  mostly  natives  of  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  They  were  enabled  to  make 
a  living  at  this  time  by  cutting  wood  for  the  army.  They  used  to  go  up 
the  hillside  above  the  fort  to  cut  the  wood,  and  they  had  a  slide  or  spout 
to  carry  it  down.  When  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  post  was  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy,  all  hastened  to  the  scene  of  danger.  The  woodcutters, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  their  work  and  partly  from  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  wore  sheep-skin  breeches.  On  the  occasion  of  the  alarm  a 
number  of  them  slid  down  the  spout,  "and  I  tell  you,"  said  a  participant 
in  the  affair,  "the  leather  breeches  were  pretty  hot." 

Marston  says  that  the  expectations  of  the  loyalists  at  New  York  were 
that  the  summer  of  1781  would  prove  the  last  of  the  "Kingdom  of 
Congress,"  but,  he  adds,  with  a  measure  of  caution  begotten  of  experi- 
ence : 

"I  have  had  my  sanguine  expectations  too — supposing  that  integrity 
and  capacity  had  a  hand  in  the  conduct  of  our  military  operations — but 
experience  has  shown  that  one  or  the  other  has  heretofore  been  wanting. 
T  hope  better  things  of  the  present  times." 

Marston  was  forced  to  wait  four  or  five  weeks,  after  the  Britannia 
bad  taken  on  board  her  cargo  of  salt  and  tobacco,  on  account  of  the  order 
of  the  Admiral  that  vessels  must  sail  only  under  convoy.  At  length,  on 
the  29th  July,  a  considerable  fleet  of  merchant  ships  set  sail  from  Sandy 
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Hook,  under  thp  protection  of  the"  "Garland"  and  "Warwick,"  and 
reached  Halifax  safely  on  the  14th  of  August.  Ten  days  afterwards 
the  Britannia  sailed  in  company  with  other  vessels  to  Penobscot — or,  as 
it  wa.«  then  called,  Megua  Bagadoose.  The  voyage  occupied  nine  days, 
and  a  thick  fog  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  commodore  to  keep  the  fleet 
together.  On  the  way  Marston  caugfht  a  Halibut,  with  a  boat  hook,  in 
this  fashion: 

"He  came  running  up  after  a  cod  I  had  hooked,  and  while  he  was 
gaping  about  to  see  what  was  doing  to  the  cod,  I  clapped  the  boat  hook 
into  him.  Many  a  one  has  shared  the  poor  halibut's  fate,  while  staring 
about  what  he  had  no  business  with." 

Leaving  Penobscot,  the  Britannia,  with  a  couple  of  other  ships  sailed 
for  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  and  on  Friday,  7th  September,  our  hero  for  the 
first  time  landed  at  St.  John,  a  place  he  was  one  day  to  know  more  inti- 
mately. He  went  ashore  and  dined  with  Hon.  William  Hazen,  who  is 
rather  vaguely  described  as  "in  every  way  the  man  I  have  always  heard 
him  characterized."  He  sold  to  Hazen  &  White  a  part  of  his  cargo,  and 
decided  to  cross  the  Bay  to  Annapolis  with  the  remainder.  Meanwhile 
the  frigate  Charleston  proceeded  with  a  mast-ship  and  other  vessels  to 
Halifax.  Marston  had  the  misfortune  to  linger  several  days  wind-bound 
at  St,  John.  He  also  had  the  bad  taste  to  complain  of  the  fog;  and, 
take  it  all  in  all,  his  description  of  the  future  "Winter  Port  of  Canada" 
was  by  no  means  flattering.    We  will  again  let  the  diary  tell  the  story : 

"Monday,  September  10,.  1781.  Still  waiting  in  hopes  of  convoy 
and  have  some  prospect  of  carrying  some  garrison  stores  to  Annapolis; 
shall  in  that  case  have  a  party  sufficient  to  keep  off  (pirate)  boats.  'Spent 
the  day  rambling  about  the  country,  which  hereabouts  is  very  broken, 
barren  and  but  little  cultivated,  but  abounding  in  excellent  limestone. 
Fort  Howe  is  built  on  a  single  limestone — 'tis  a  pretty  large  one." 

It  is  to  Ben.  Marston' s  pencil  we  are  indebted  for  the  oldest  exist- 
ing sketch  of  Fort  Howe.  .  The  sketch .  was  made  from  the  deck  of  the 
Britannia,  and  served  to  occupy  some  of  his  idle  moments.  Had  he 
suspected  that  it  would  have  been  reproduced  in  the  publications  of  the 
next  century,  he  would  no  doubt  have  provided  for  us  a  more  finished 
production.  ,  -  ...    ■  ■]     ;  ~  / , 
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FORT  HOWE   IN   1781. 


But  our  artist  was  something  of  a  poet  too,  and  he  varied  the  monot- 
ony at  St.  John  by  employing1  his  talents  in  the  composition  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  for  which,  under  the  circumstances,  we  shall  nave  to  forgive 

him : 

I'm  almost  sick  and  tired  to  death 

With  staying  in  this  lonesome  place, 
Where  every  day  presents  itself 

With  just  the  same  dull  looking  face. 

O!  had  I  but  some  kind  fair  Friend 

With  whom  to  chat  the  hours  away, 
I  ne'er  would  care  how  blew  the  wind, 

Nor  tedious  would  I  think  my  stay. 

Ah !  that  was  once  my  happy  lot 

When  I  with  house  and  home  was  blest, 
I'd  then  a  fair  companion  got 

With  many  female  charms  possesst. 

Yes,  dearest  Sally,  thou  wast  fair, 

Not  only  fair,  but  kind  and  good; 
Sweetly  together  did  we  share 

The  blessings  Heaven  on  us  bestowed. 

Nor  scantily  did  Heaven  nbower  down 

Those  gifts  which  render  life  a  blessing, 

But.  did  our  cup  with  mercies  crown, 
Nor  let  us  feel  what  was  distressing. 
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Till  base  Rebellion  did  display 

Her  banners  fair  with  false  pretence; 
Then  kindly  Heaven  took  you  away 

From  evils  which  have  happened  since. 

And  careless  mc.   when    I   had  lost 

Of  all  my  blessings  far  the  best, 
Did  teach,  and  justly,  at  my  cost, 

The  worth  of  what  I  once  possessed. 

'Tis  often  so — we  do  not  prize 

The  present  good  at  its  just  rate, 
But  gone,  we  see  with  other  eyes 

What  was  its  worth  when  'tis  too  late. 

Now  one  more  verse,  fair  Ladies  nine, 

And  there'll  be  one  a  piece  for  you, 
'Tis  the  way  I  sometimes  spend  my  time 

When  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  September  that  the  Britannia  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  Ba}^  and  got  safely  into  Annapolis  Basin.  Marston  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  country,  but  his  admiration  did  not  extend 
to  the  people.     He  writes  in  his  journal : 

"This  place  tills  me  with  melancholy.  It  was  once  a  place  of  conse- 
quence, the  scene  of  action  of  some  persons  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
esteem  and  warmest  attachment.  What  was  then  their  habitation  is  now 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  present  inhabitants  seem  to  live  in  an  unsocial 
monastic  way.  Seldom  you  see  them  in  the  streets,  nor  do  they  pay  any 
of  ye  attentions  to  strangers,  which  is  common  to  be  shewn  by  mankind 
in  general  in  places  where  strangers  but  seldom  come/7 

Perhaps  the  reader  can  find  a  reason  for  the  apparent  lack  of  cordial- 
ity to  visitors  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Annapolis,  for  in  the  next  entry 
in  his  diary  Marston  writes: 

"This  afternoon  we  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  a  party  of  Kebels 
had  robbed  a  nouse  about  20  miles  up  the  river,  so  we  unbent  and  landed 
all  our  sails,  and  put  them  within  the  picket  work  of  the  fort." 

Marston  sold  what  remained  of  his  cargo  to  Colonel  Christopher 
Prince,  with  whom  he  also  contracted  for  a  return  cargo  of  bricks,  boards, 
oats,  vegetables,  apples,  cider  and  sundries,  for  which  the  prices  were, 
in  modern  currency,  bricks,  $6.00  per  thousand;  pine  boards,  $12.00  per 
thousand,  apples,  40  cts.  per  bushel,  cider,  $4.00  per  barrel,  oats,  72  cts. 
per  bushel.  The  buying  and  getting  on  board  of  the  cargo  proved  an 
exceedingly  tori  ions  piece  ^f  businesp.     The  bricks  were  brought  down 
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the  river  in  gondolas.  The  apples  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  had  still 
their  reputation  to  make,  and  Marston  did  not  approve  of  the  quality 
of  some  he  purchased  of  a  well-known  citizen: 

"After  much  altercation,  which  almost  got  to  a  wrangle,  'Twas 
agreed  to  leave  them  to  a  survey,  and  Col.  Lovet  surveyed  them  and 
ordered  them  to  be  culled.  I  culled  out  one-half.  When  people  fall 
into  mistakes,  but  yet  think  themselves  in  ye  right,  they  are  to  be  borne 
with,  but  for  a  man  to  lye  and  to  know  he  lyes  and  yet  want  you  to 
believe  him,  beats  all  my  patience." 

Marston  mentions  incidentally  the  names  of  Col.  Phineas  Lovet, 
Phineas  Lovet,  Junior,  Col.  Christopher  Prince,  Thomas  Williams,  Esq., 
Joseph  Wininett,  Esq.,  John  Ritchie,  Esq.,  John  Pice,  Frederic  Sinclair, 
John  Roach,  John  Lecain,  Ebenezer  Witherlake,  Asael  Dodge,  Madam 
Cosby,  Samuel  Chute,  Pardon  Saunders,  John  Winslow,  John  Whitman, 
Jonathan  Pay  son,  Obadiah  Wheelock,  John  Kent  and  others  whos'e 
names  are  familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of 
Annapolis  County. 

What  with  the  time  spent  in  disposing  of  his  cargo,  repairing  his 
vessel  and  taking  in  new  cargo,  Marston  saw  two  months  slip  away  at 
Annapolis,  and  he  almost  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  "Sweet  Hali- 
fax" again.  Evidently  there  was  a  lode  star  in  that  quarter,  accounta- 
ble for  such  expressions  in  his  diary  as  these : 

"0  !  that  I  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  or  an  owl,  or  any  flying  thing, 
that  I  might  fly  right  sowse  into  some  friendly  circle  this  evening,  and 
there  discover  some  one  whose  feelings  are  in  concord  with  mine  own." 

"This  dead  place  is  even  a  stranger  to  casualties." 

"Even  the  wild  ducks  are  scarcely  shy,  so  seldom  do  they  see  the 
human  kind." 

"Xovember  5th.  I  am  now  writing  by  the  last  bit  of  candle.  I  am 
close  by  a  Colonel  and  a  great  merchant,  and  they  can't  spare  me  one 
pound,  they  are  without  themselves.  I  hope  this  will  be  the  last  week 
of  my  tarrying  here.  I  am  tired  out  and  out  in  so  solitary  a  situation, 
employed  in  such  a  little  peddling  business,  trading  for  apples  and  cyder. 
When  the  cyder  is  on  board  I  shall  have  only  the  smallest  of  my  small 
affairs  to  settle  and  finish,  and  then  for  Halifax,  so  it  please  Heaven." 

However,  four  more  weeks  dragged  slowly  away  before  Marston  got 
out  of  Annapolis  Basin,  and  it  was  not  long  until  he  heartily  wished  him- 
self back  again.     The  Britannia  encountered  a  succession  of  violent  gales 
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and  sprang  a  leak,  pumps  were  kept  going,  the  long  boat  hove  overboard, 
apples  and  grain  dumped  into  the  sea,  but  all  to  little  purpose.  The 
storm  continued.  The  vessel  was  driven  out  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  up 
the  Atlantic  coast,  far  to  the  eastward,  until  finally  she  became  fast  in 
the  ice  near  Cape  Canso.  The  situation  seemed  so  hopeless,  provisions 
being  almost  exhausted  and  winter  at  hand,  that  Marston  and  the  crew 
resolved  to  abandon  the  ship  and  try  to  get  to  Halifax  by  land.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  perilous  undertaking  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
-country  at  that  season. 

We  quote  from  Marston's  journal  the  experience  of  the  unhappy 
mariners : 

"We  now  took  the  resolution  of  quitting  our  brig,  and  immediately 
set  about  preparing  for  our  journey  by  cooking  all  the  provisions  we  had 
left,  which  was  2  pieces  of  beef,  11  ducks  and  fowls,  about  5  lbs.  flour 
boiled  into  hard  dumplings,  about  4  gallons  boiled  rice  and  some  potatoes, 
with  which  stock  we  set  out  for  Halifax  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  Decem- 
ber. Travelled  over  much  mountainous  cleared  country,  very  barren, 
some  close  and  woody.  That  night  encamped  in  ye  woods.  Lodged 
comfortably;  our  supper,  2  ducks  and  4  dumplings  among  8  men. 

Thursday,  December  20.  A  wet  snowy  day,  encamped  near  ye  sea, 
very  uncomfortable  night,  our  clothes  wet,  ye  snow  on  ye  trees  dropping 
on  us  most  of  ye  night. 

Friday,  21.  Pleasant  day,  encamped  near  the  water,  lodged  dry. 
Very  cold. 

Saturday,  22.     Pleasant,  encamped  near  ye  sea,  lodged  tolerably. 

Sunday,  23.  Found  4  oz.  chocolate  among  our  baggage,  on  which 
and  a  piece  of  beef  we  make  a  delicious  breakfast,  though  without  sugar, 
milk,  bread  or  butter.  'Set  out  with  very  heavy  hearts,  our  provisions 
growing  lower  and  lower,  not  more  than  two  daj^s  left,  besides  our  great 
dog,  whom  we  suppose  will  last  us  two  days  more.  No  appearance  of 
inhabitants.  After  making  a  dismal  repast  on  a  small  piece  of  beef  and 
a  quarter  of  a  dumpling,  during  a  small  halt  at  noon,  we  discovered  a 
shallop,  which  on  moving  up  to  we  find,  to  all  appearance,  staunch  and 
good.  We  also  find  an  Indian  hut' with  a  good  quantity  of  jerked  moose, 
together  with  ye  shallop's  sails,  &.c.  With  these  we  intend  setting  out 
tomorrow.  Thus  it  has  pleased  divine  providence  to  relieve  us,  at  least 
for  the  present,  from  the  dismal  apprehensions  of  starving. 

Monday,  24.  Towards  night  set  off  in  the  shallop,  crossed  a  wide 
bay  and  encamped. 

Tuesday,  December  25.  Set  out  with  the  shallop  again;  encamped 
on  an  island  where  we  had  near  lost  her — a  dismal  Ghristmas  day  to  us. 
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Wednesday ;  26.  Crossed  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  and  encamped 
on  the  mainland.  Here  we  left  the  shallop,  she  being  very  leaky,  sails 
bad,  ami  a  small  thing  without  any  shelter.     Take  to  travelling  again. 

Thursday,  27,     Travelled  as  usual. 

Friday,  28.  Today  so  lame,  I  could  go  no  further,  so  parted  with 
my  people,  who  left  me  very  unwillingly.  Gave  them  my  share  of  Tiger, 
whom  wo  killed  last  night,  poor  faithful  animal. 

I  lay  in  the  woods  two  days  and  two  nights,  with  no  other  sustenance 
than  some  dried  moose,  when  I  was  relieved  by  the  mate  and  two  Indians. 
After  my  people  left  me  they  travelled  one  day  before  they  came  across 
signs  of  the  Indians.  The  second  day  they  heard  their  dogs,  and  soon 
after  discovered  them.  The  Indians  received  them  with  great  kindness, 
and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  care  and  hospitality.  John  Boyd,  one 
of  the  men,  was  drowned  that  day  attempting  to  cross  a  ford. 

Sunday,  December  30.  I  arrived  at  the  Indian  huts,  very  lame  and 
much  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  long  fasting.  The  Indians  are  very 
kind  to  us  all,  and  do  everything  to  make  us  comfortable." 

Such  is  Ben.  Marston's  brief  record  of  his  providential  escape  from 
death  in  the  lone  wilderness.  The  story  is  modestly  told,  without  any 
attempt  to  magnify  the  hardships,  which  at  that  season  must  have  been 
severe.  It  is  a  wonder  that  in  his  exhausted  condition  he  survived  the 
cold  and  exposure.  The  resolute  courage  with  which  he  submitted  to 
the  inevitable,  when  his  men  were  forced  to  abandon  him,  parting  even 
with  his  own  miserable  pittance  of  food,  in  order  to  enhance  their  pros- 
pects of  escape,  is  worthy  of  admiration.  Equally  admirable  is  thq 
devotion  of  his  mate,  who,  scarcely  pausing  for  rest  or  refreshment, 
returned  at  once  with  the  Indians  to  the  rescue  of  his  captain.  The 
book  that  contains  this  part  of  Marston's  diary,  is  blotted  and  stained. 
It  evidently  acompanied  him  in  his  perilous  journey.  The  ink  is  pale 
and  seems  to  have  been  frozen. 

The  diary  contiues; 

January  9th,  1782.  Sent  off  two  Indians  this  day  with  a  letter  to 
Halifax.  They  are  to  have  100  dollars  if  they  deliver  it.  This  day  also 
I  set  off  with  my  Indian  landlord  Michel  and  family  for  Country  Har- 
bour. 

January  loth.     Arrived  at  Country  Harbour  and  built  a  hut." 

About  the  end  of  February,  Marston  made  his  way  to  Chedabucto 
(n<  w  Guysboro),  where  he  was  taken  in  and  kindly  treated  by  the  Hadley 
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family.     He  remained  there  about  five  weeks.     The  next  entry  in  his 
journal  is  dated  at  Halifax,  and  reads: 

Wednesday,  April  10.  Arrived  from  Chedabucto,  after  a  ten  days' 
passage,  which  was  very  uncomfortable,  being  crowded  in  a  little  shal- 
lop, where  there  was  not  room  to  walk,  stand  or  sit." 

Our  liero  now  found  his  fortunes  at  a  low  ebb.  He  had  lost  all  his 
savings  by  the  wreck  of  the  Britannia,  and  found  it  impossible  for  the 
next  twelve  months  to  obtain  any  permanent  employment.  He  continued 
Ids  correspondence  with  his  relations  in  Plymouth,  with  his  cousin 
Edward  Winslow  in  New  York,  and  with  his  friend  Collins  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  strange  to  say,  we  hear  no  more  of  his  friend  Eliza. 

The  American  war  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  excitement 
that  had  attended  the  active  military  operations  had  in  a  great  measure 
subsided;  nevertheless,  Marston's  diary  continues  to  record  incidents  of 
interest.  He  mentions,  among  other  things,  the  arrival  at  Halifax  on 
May  13,  1782,  of  a  prize  taken  by  H.  M.  S.  Blonde.  The  prize  was  a 
large  ship  of  18  guns,  with  a  cargo  of  masts  and  spars,  snipped  at  Cape 
Ann  for  Martini eo,  in  France.  The  Blonde  had  been  chiefly  employed 
during  the  war,  in  the  protection  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Atlantic 
coast  of  Xova  Scotia.  Her  armament  consisted  of  thirty-two  twelve 
pounder  guns.  She  was  one  of  Sir  George  Collier's  squadron  when  he 
destroyed  the  American  fleet  at  Penobscot.  It  is  likely  that  the  capture 
of  the  prize  just  mentioned  was  her  last  achievement,  for  on  the  10th  of 
May.  while  cruising  off  the  Seal  Islands,  she  encountered  the  fatal  rock, 
which  still  bears  her  name,  and  is  associated  in  modern  days  with  the 
destruction  of  the  steamships  "G-erona"  and  "Assaye."  Marston's  refer- 
ence to  the  loss  of  the  Blonde  occurs  under  date  June  3rd,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "A  few  days  ago  the  Blonde  was  lost  upon  a  rock,*  near  the  'Seal 
Islands,  on  which  occasion  two  New  England  Privateers  did  a  very  gener- 
ous action.  They  took  the  people  off,  set  them  ashore  at  Cape  Percu 
(Yarmouth,X.  S.),  and  gave  them  passes  to  Halifax." 

We  learn  from  Murdoch  (Hist.  N.  S.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  2,  3,)  that  the 
privateers  were  the  Lively,  Capt.  Adams,  and  the  Scammel,  Oapt.  Stod- 


*The  Gerona,  of  the  Thompson  line,  and  the  Assaye  were  lost  on  Blonde  Rock 
in  1897.  This  rock,  which  has  acquired  an  uneviable  reputation,  lies  a  little  more 
than  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Seal  Island,  and  about  twenty  miles  w^st  of 
Cape  Sable.  It  is  uncovered  at  low  water,  and  has  from  seven  to  ten  fathoms  of 
water  around  It. 
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dard.  The  Lively  appeals  to  have  subsequently  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  reciprocating  the  kind- 
aess  shown  to  the  survivors  of  the  Blonde  disaster.  Marston  refers  to 
this  under  date  19th  October: 

"Sailed  for  Boston  a  cartel ;  in  her  went  a  Captain  Adams  and  his 
officers.  He  was  the  person  who  helped  to  bring  the  Blonde's  people 
from  off  the  Seal  Islands  after  the  loss  of  their  ship.  His  generosity 
in  that  affair  deservedly  recommended  him  to  our  particular  regard^ 
which  the  people  here,  both  in  and  out  of  authority,  have  not  omitted  to 
pay  him." 

Among  other  incidents  mentioned  by  Marston  as  having  occurred 
this  summer,  is  the  escape  of  44  American  prisoners  of  war  from  the 
prison  ship  in  Halifax  harbor.  This  was  occasioned  by  carelessness  in 
allowing  the  prison  ship  to  be  towed  down  a  mile  below  Dartmouth  Cove, 
the  guard  ship  "Observer"  remaining  at  her  point  of  observation. 

On  July  13th,  Marston  reports  the  arrival,  within  a  few  days,  of 
five  prizes,  two  of  which  were  American  Privateers.  The  insecurity  of 
the  seas  is  convincingly  shown  by  various  entries  in  his  journal.  On 
August  9th,  for  example,  he  writes: — "Arrived  the  coal  fleet  from  Span- 
ish River,*  after  21  days'  passage,  in  which  were  lost  a.  sloop,  a  schooner, 
and  a  brig." 

All  Halifax  was  greatly  excited  on  the  20th  August  at  the  approach 
of  a  fleet  supposed  to  be  French.  Everybody  was  under  arms.  Marston 
writes : 

"On  this  occasion  I  went  as  a  volunteer  over  to  George's  Island.  I 
was  considerably  disappointed,  I  expected  to  have  found  things  in  the 
best  of  order,  and  every  one  at  his  post,  as  the  alarm  guns  had  been  fired 
before  I  left  town,  but  it  was  some  time  after  I  got  over  before  the  men 
were  posted.  I  was  posted  at  a  twelve  pounder  in  the  lower  south  bat- 
tery. For  a  good  half  hour  and  more  after  I  got  there,  I  had  no  sponges, 
rammers,  tubes,  nor  powder,  and  no  water  to  wet  the  sponges.  The 
wheels  of  my  gun  carriage  were  of  wood,  and  by  their  appearance  would 
not  have  stood  many  rounds.  In  short  the  whole  economy  of  the  Fort 
seemed  to  be  rather  defective,  and  the  place  itself  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  make  an  effectual  resistance  against  a  heavy  persevering 
attack." 

The  fleet  that  caused  all  this  commotion  proved  to  be  an  English 
fleet  of  55  sail,  including  transports,  store-  ships,  provision  ships  and! 


•Now  Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 
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some  private  merchant  ships,  the  whole  under  convoy  of  a  single  man  of 
war,  the  Renown.  The  fleet  Drought  1,100  recruits  for  different  regi- 
ments. 

About  a  week  before,  there  had  arrived  from  Europe  2,100  Hessians, 
Brunswickers,  etc.,  of  whom  Marston  writes : 

"They  lost  upwards  of  100  men  on  the  passage  by  the  scurvy,  landed 
very  sickly,  and  are  not  done  dying  vet.  The  British  recruits  are  more 
healthy.'' 

On  the  13th  September,  General  Patterson  arrived  from  New  York 
to  take  command  of  the  forces  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  General  Campbell 
embarked  for  Penobscot.  This  change  put  an  end  to  a  foolish  dispute 
about  precedence  between  the  Lieut.- Governor's  and  the  General's  wives, 
which  had  a  good  deal  disturbed  the  harmony  of  Halifax  society.  The 
arrival  on  October  7th  of  his  Excellency  Colonel  John  Parr,  with  his 
wife,  son  and  daughter,  was  a  source  of  great  mortification  to  Sir  A.  S. 
Hamond,  who  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  resigning  the  office  frf 
lieutenant  governor,  which,  he  says,  he  accepted  on  the  strongest  assur- 
ance of  succeeding  to  the  government. 

The  outlook  for  Benjamin  Marston  at  this  time  was  very  unpromis- 
ing. 

"My  time,"  he  writes,  "lies  very  heavy  on  my  hands,  having  nothing 
■to  do.  For  employment  1  walk,  when  tired  of  that  read,  and  when  tired 
of  that  write.  Sometimes  a  good  creature,  who  lives  near  by,  sends  for 
me  to  play  at  back-gammon  with  him,  in  doing  of  which  he  does  a  very 
charitable  action  without  knowing  it.  But  what  is  worst  of  all  my 
finances  run  very  low.  I  have  no  more  cash  than  one  moidore,  2  1-2 
dollars,  and  a  guinea  which  nobody  will  take  because  there  is  a  larga 
slice  of  the  edge  cut  off.     'Tis  an  uncomfortable  prospect." 

Marston  quotes  the  Halifax  prices  of  articles  in  common  use,  which 
he  says  had  kept  pretty  much  at  those  rates  during  the  war.  The  prices 
were  equivalent,  in  modern  currency,  to  the  following,  viz. : — Flour, 
$10.00  to  $12.00  per  bbl.;  Indian  Corn,  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  bushel;  rice, 
8  cts.  per  lb. ;  brown  sugar,  18  to  20  cts.  per  lb. ;  coffee,  25  cts.  per  lb. ; 
molasses,  $1.00  per  gallon;  raisins,  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  bbl.;  rum,  $1.10 
per  gallon;  brandy,  $2.00  per  gallon;  tobacco,  30  cts.  per  lb.;  Salt,  $1.60 
per  bushel. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1782,  a  new  chapter  opens  in  the  already 
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chequered  career  of  Ben.  Marston,  and  the  scene  of. 'his  labours  is  trans- 
ferred  from  Halifax  to  Shelburne,  and  later  to  New  Brunswick.  The 
details  o(  his  doings  at  these  places  are  faithfully  recorded  in  his  journal, 
and  arc  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  their  reservation  for  another 
paper. 


MEMORIALS  OF  BENJAMIN  MARSTON,  HIGH  SHERIFF  OF 
THE  COUNTY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  N.  B., 

Addressed  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Thomas  Carleton,  A.  D,  1786. 


In  the  Collections  of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society,  No.  4, 
pp.  95-109,  will  be  found  an  account  of  Benjamin  Marston' s  sojourn  at 
Miramichi,  based  upon  the  information  supplied  by  his  journal  and 
correspondence.  The  two  memorials  which  follow  may  be  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  what  has  already  appeared  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Historical  Society. 

The  mill  in  which  Marston  and  Delesdernier  were  interested  was 
built  upon  a  stream  entering  the  Miramichi  a  little  below  the  town  of 
Chatham,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  plan  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Marston  in  the  memorial  is  not  to  be  found. 

Memorial  No.  1. 

The  memorial  is  endorsed  as  follows: — 

"Benjamin  Marston  &  John  M.  C.  Delesdernier  ask  Lots  No.  19, 
20  .v  21,  North  side  Miramichi  River,  &  as  much  Land  back  of  them  as 
will  make  up  500  acres,  and  a  Lot  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River  between 
Bay  du  Yin  and  Point  au  Cart. — Complied  with  in  Council,  14th  March, 
1786." 

To    His   Excellency    Thomas    Carleton,    Esq'r.,    Governor   &    Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  &c,  &c. 
To  the  Honourable  His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  same  Province. 

The  Memorial  of  Benjamin  Marston  &  John  Mark  Crank  Des  Les 
Dernier,  both  of  Miramichi  in  the  County  of  Northumberland  humbly 
Etheweth : — 

That  your  Memorialists  have  at  some  considerable  expence  framed 
and  gotten  ready  a  Saw  Mill  which  will  be  erected  &  put  together  as  soon 
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as  the  breaking-  up  of  the  Frost  will  permit  them  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  it. 

That  your  memorialists  intend  to  sett  said  Mill  on  a  rivulet  which 
runs  thro'  lot  No.  21  on  the  North  side  of  the  River  Miramichi, 
Mediant's  [MicheaudY]  Survey.,  which  Lot  was  originally  assigned  to 
Frederick  Des  Les  Dernier,  who  has  removed  out  of  the  Province,  hav- 
ing first  sold  the  said  Lot  to  one  of  your  Memorialists,  viz.,  John  M.  C. 
De  Les  Dernier,  before  mentioned,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  as 
appears  by  the  conveyance. 

That  there  are  two  other  Lots  adjacent  to  said  Lot  No.  21 — viz., 
No's  1!>  &  20,  both  unoccupied,  &  altho'  one  of  them  is  laid  out  as  a 
fishing  Lot  in  the  Survey  aforesaid,  being  only  ten  chains  wide,  yet 
neither  of  them  are  good  Lots  for  Fishing,  the  water  in  front  of  both 
of  them  being  shoal  a  great  way  from  the  shore. 

That  the  said  Lots  have  never  been  apply' d  for.  altho'  that  side 
of  the  River  quite  down  to  Bartibog  is  all  located  (eight  lots  excepted) 
and  lias  been  so  for  some  time. 

Your  Memorialists  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Excellency  &  your 
Honours,  that  the  said  Lots  No's  19,  20  &  21  &  as  much  land  on  the 
back  of  them  as  shall  make  up  500  acres  in  the  whole  may  be  assigned 
to  them  for  a  Saw  Mill  lot  &  that  a  Grant  thereof  may  be  made  to  them 
in  equal  parts  as  Tenants  in  common  &  not  as  Joint-Tenants. 

And  furthermore  your  Memorialists  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your 
Excellency  &  your  Honours; 

That  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  keep  a  number  of  working 
Cattle  for  the  use  of  their  Mill  aforesaid,  and  as  at  present  no  part  o>f 
the  Lots  aforesaid  will  afford  them  hay  for  their  keeping,  they  numbly 
pray- 
That  they  may  have  a  farther  Grant  of  a  Lot  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  River  called  Black  River,  which  is  between  Bedouine  &  Point 
Au  Cart,  as  shown  by  the  plan  annexed,  to  hold  in  common  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  Lot  containing  a  quantity  of  Meadow  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
poses. 

And  your  Memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray — 

Ben.  Marston. 
J.  M.  C.  Delesdernier. 
Miramichi,  Feb'y  14,  1786. 
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Memorial  No.  2. 

This  Memorial  is  endorsed: — "Mr.  Marston — praying  permission 
to  resign  his  appointment  of  Sheriff  of  Northumberland — Complied 
with." 

To  His  Excellency  Thomas  Carleton,  Esq'r.,  Captain  General  & 
Governour  in  Chief  of  the  Province  o'f  New  Brunswick,  &c.,  &c. 

To  the  Honourable  His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  same  Province: — 

May  it  please  your  Excellency  &  your  Honours: — 

Being  engaged  in  a  Plan  of  Business  which  will  wholly  engross 
my  time  &  attention,  &  will  frequently  occasion  my  being  absent  from 
the  County,  of  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  the 
Sheriff,  I  humbly  beg  the  favour  of  your  Excellency  &  your  Honours 
to  permit  me  to  resign  that  office,  the  necessary  attention  to  my  own 
affairs  &  the  proper  attention  to  duties  thereof  being  utterly  incom- 
patible, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  truest  respect, 

Your  dutiful   &  most  obedient 


Humble  Serv't,v 

Ben  Marston. 


St.  John's,  March  27,  1786. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Since  the  last  publication  was  issued  by  our  Society,  two  years  ago, 
the  noteworthy  features  in  connection  with  its  work  have  been  few.  The 
erection  of  the  Champlain  statue  in  honor  of  the  discoverer  of  the  River 
St.  John,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Society  were  the  prime  movers, 
has  been  handed  over  to  a  citizens'  committee,  and  it  is  hoped  the  monu- 
ment will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer. 

The  Society  has  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  the  high  class 
magazine,  Acadiensis,  published  for  the  past  eight  years  by  their  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  D.  Russell  Jack,  is  to  be  discontinued  for  lack  of 
sufficient  support  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  The  Society  records 
its  high  appreciation  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Jack  in  the 
publication  of  a  large  number  of  historical  papers  and  other  data  con- 
cerning the  early  days  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Among  the  services 
rendered,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  publication,  as  an  appendix  to 
Acadiensis,  of  the  "  Judges  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  Times."  This 
work  was  undertaken  many  years  ago  by  the  founder  of  this  Society,  the 
late  Joseph  W.  Lawrence,  but  remained  in  manuscript.  Under  the  care- 
ful editing  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Stockton — and  later  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society — it  has  at  length  seen  the  light  and  will  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  early  provincial  history.  Its  publication  was  rendered 
practicable  by  a  special  grant  of  the  New  Brunswick  legislature. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  October  30th,  1906,  a  stone  tablet 
was  exhibited,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Hay  at  the  site  of 
the  old  Indian  village  of  Medoctec,  below  Woodstock.  Mr.  Hay  has 
entrusted  the  keeping  of  the  stone  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  one  of  the 
Society's   most  valued   corresponding   members,   for   a  period   of   seven 
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years  from  the  above  date,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  is  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Historical  Society.  An  illustration  and  description 
oi  this  valuable  relic  will  be  found  in  the  Society's  Collections,  No.  2, 
pp.  229,  237. 

The  Society  has  received  from  the  Provincial  Archivist  of  Ontario 
500  copies  of  the  "  Loyalist  Claims  for  Compensation  for  Losses  During 
the  Revolutionary  War."  This  is  a  most  valuable  historical  publication, 
in  two  volumes,  comprising  1,436  pages,  with  a  comprehensive  index. 
In  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  into,  the  Society  contributed 
out  of  its  special  fund  the  sum  of  $400.00  towards  the  general  cost  of 
publication.  The  books  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, and  may  be  obtained  from  him  by  those  interested. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  November,  1907,  Mr.  Clarence 
Ward  retired  from  the  secretaryship  after  twenty-six  years'  faithful 
service. 

W.   O.   RAYMOND, 

Secretary. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  April.  26,  1909. 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  MONCKTON'S  EXPEDITION 

TO     THE 

RIVER  SAIXT  JOHN  IN  SEPTEMBER,   1758. 


THE   BEGINNING   OF  THE  FIRST   PERMANENT   SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
ON   THE  SHORES  OF  THE   ST.    JOHN   HARBOR. 


STORY  OF  OLD  FORT  FREDERICK. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Centennial  day  of  the  City  of  St.  John  was 
fittingly  commemorated  by  an  elaborate  festival  held  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1883.  Our  older  citizens  will  recall  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  occasion.  The  founder  and  first  president  of  this  Society,  Joseph 
W.  Lawrence,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province,  Hon.  R.  D. 
Wilmot,  the  Mayor  of  St.  John,  Simeon  Jones,  Esq.,  and  many  men  of 
mark  in  the  community  were  actively  concerned  in  the  proceedings  of 
that  Centennial  day.  The  Haymarket  Square  Polymorphians  and  other 
organizations  gave  a  reproduction  of  the  Landing  of  the  Loyalists, 
which,  if  not  accurate  in  all  its  details,  was  decidedly  interesting,  and  was 
witnessed  by  20,000  people.  The  scene  of  the  pageant  was  the  old 
"  Upper  Cove,"  at  the  foot  of  King  Street.  The  subsequent  proceedings, 
which  were  equally  enthusiastic,  are  duly  chronicled  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day. 

Xext  in  order  of  our  famous  historic  commemorations  came  the 
celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  discovery  of  the  harbor  and  river 
of  St.  John  by  Champlain  and  de  Monts  on  the  24th  of  June,  1604.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  historic  celebration 
ever  witnessed  in  St.  John,  and  is  likely  to  be  long  remembered  by  those 
who  participated  in  it. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  an  event  which  stands  midway  between 
the  discovery  of  our  port  and  river  by  European  adventurers  and  the 
present    time.       The    20th    day    of    September,   1908,    marks    the  150th 
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anniversary  of  the  occupation  of  St.  John  by  the  British  forces  under 
General  Robert  Monckton's  command.  The  event  recalls  an  epoch  in 
our  history.  The,  French  regime  had  lasted  with  little  interruption  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  but  with  the  coming  of  Monckton  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Frederick,  British  rule  succeeded  that  of  France.  The 
landing  of  the  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  occupation  of  the  valley  of  the  River  St.  John  by 
English-speaking  people. 

This  anniversary  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  the  consequences 
of  Brigadier  General  Monckton's  expedition  and  the  construction  of 
Fort  Frederick  on  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort  in  Carleton  were  great 
and  far-reaching.  When  the  British  troops  took  possession  and  raised 
the  English  flag  over  its  ruined  bastions,  the  territory  adjacent  passed 
for  the  first  time  into  undisputed  possession  of  the  English.  For  well- 
nigh  fifty  years  this  territory  had  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
rival  European  powers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  17 13  to  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759,  the  controversy  be- 
tween England  and  France,  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  their  respective 
jurisdiction  in  Acadia,  had  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  dispute  by  peaceful  means,  and  for 
some  years  the  points  at  issue  were  warmly  debated  by  representatives 
of  the  two  nations.  The  leaders  on  either  side  were  Count  Galissoniere, 
governor-general  of  Canada,  and  Sir  William  Shirley,  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Both  were  resolute  and  determined,  and,  differing 
widely  as  they  did  in  their  opinions,  it  is  little  wonder  that  there  was  no 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  issue  was  fated  to  be  decided,  not  by 
wordy  warfare  at  the  council  board,  but  by  the  stern  arbitrament  of  the 
sword. 

For  some  years  the  dispute  as  to  the  rightful  possession  of  the  St. 
John  river  was  confined  to  protests  on  the  part  of  each  nationality  against 
alleged  encroachments  on  the  part  of  its  rival.  The  French  made  use 
of  their  Indian  allies  to  repel  the  advance  of  English  adventurers,  and 
encouraged  the  Acadians  to  settle  there.  The  English  endeavored,  with 
indifferent  success,  to  gain  over  the  Indians  and  to  induce  the  Acadians 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  Galissoniere  contended  that 
Acadia,  as  ceded  to  England  under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  included 
merely  the  Xova  Scotian  peninsula.     The  St.  John,  he  asserted,  was  a 
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river  "  situated  on  the  continent  of  Canada,"  and  the  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  Acadians  living  upon  that  river, 
or  to  call  upon  them  to  make  any  submission  contrary  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  France,  who,  he  adds,  is  "  their  master,  as  well  as  mine, 
and  has  not  ceded  this  territory  by  any  treaty." 

In  the  great  struggle  which  ensued  for  supremacy  on  the  American 
continent,  the  English  were  naturally  the  aggressors,  since  the  popula- 
tion of  the  English  colonies  was  1,200,000,  while  Canada  had  but  60,000 
people. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1749,  Count  Galissoniere  sent  his  lieutenant, 
Boishebert,  with  a  detachment  of  troops  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
John  to  effect  a  settlement  and  to  re-establish  the  fort.  Governor  Corn- 
wallis  sent  the  sloop  of  war  "  Albany  "  from  Halifax  to  see  what  the 
French  were  doing,  and  to  demand  their  authority.  When  the  "Albany" 
arrived,  her  commander,  Capt.  Rous,  found  the  old  fort  still  deserted 
and  no  inhabitants,  either  French  or  Indian,  to  be  seen.  While  he  was 
waiting  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  a  French  schooner  entered  the  harbor, 
laden  with  supplies.  Capt.  Rous  seized  her,  but  promised  to  release  her 
if  the  master  would  go  up  the  river  and  bring  down  the  French  officers 
for  a  parley.  The  master  accordingly  went  up  the  river  in  a  canoe, 
bearing  the  following  letter  to  Boishebert : 

"  From  the  River  St.  John,  3rd  July,  1749. 

"Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  King,  my  master,  to  look  into  and 
examine  the  various  ports,  harbors  and  rivers  of  his  majesty's  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  am  now  here  with  that  intent.  Having  learned  that 
you  are  now  upon  the  river  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  of  the  King  of 
France,  I  should  be  pleased  to  learn  by  what  authority  and  with  what 
intention  you  are  engaged  in  similar  proceedings.  It  would  afford  me 
much  pleasure  could  I  have  the  honor  of  a  personal  interview,  in  order 
to  convince  you  of  the  rights  of  the  King,  my  master.  I  shall  also  be 
pleased  to  see  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the 
peace  and  harmony  now  established  between  the  two  crowns,  and  to 
confer  with  them. 

"  Until  I  shall  have  the  honor,  as  I  hope,  of  seeing  you,  I  am  very 
truly,  , 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  John  Rous/' 

In  response  to  this  invitation,  Boishebert  went  down  the  river  the 
next  day,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  thirty  soldiers  and  150  Indian 
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warriors.  The  party  took  position,  with  their  colors  flying,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  harbor,  at  a  point  on  the  shore  within  musket  shot  of  the 
"  Albany."  Rous  immediately  ordered  the  French  to  strike  their  colors. 
Their  commander  demurred,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  march  back 
with  his  colors  flying,  promising  to  return  the  next  day  without  them. 
Rous,  however,  ordered  the  colors  to  be  struck  immediately,  which  being 
done,  the  officers  were  invited  on  board  the  "  Albany."  They  showed 
their  instructions  from  the  Governor  of  Quebec,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  their  first  instruction  had  been  to  re-establish  and  garrison  the  old 
French  fort.  But  later  the  order  had  been  countermanded,  and  Boishe- 
bert  was  required  merely  to  prevent  the  English  from  making  any  settle- 
ment until  the  right  of  possession  had  been  settled  by  the  two  crowns. 
Boishebert  had  fixed  his  headquarters  ten  miles  up  the  river,  at  the  place 
now  known  as  Woodman's  Point,  where  he  built  a  small  fort,  known  as 
Fort  de  Nerepice,  on  the  site  of  an  older  Indian  fort,  which  stood  there 
in  the  days  when  Yillebon  lived  on  the  river  and  ruled  as  Governor  of 
all  Acadia.  By  arrangement  with  Capt.  Rous,  the  French  were  permitted 
to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  next  spring,  on  the  understanding  that  no 
fortifications  were  to  be  built. 

Boishebert  continued  to  move  freely  up  and  down  the  river.  At  one 
time  he  writes  from  Menagoeche  (or  St.  John,  for  such  was  its  Indian 
name),  at  another  from  Ecoubac  (the  Indian  village  seven  miles  above 
Fredericton),  at  another  he  is  at  Medoctec,  the  upper  Indian  village 
eight  miles  below  Woodstock.  The  Marquis  la  Jonquiere,  who 
succeeded  to  the  governorship  of  Quebec  at  this  time,  realized  the  import- 
ance of  the  river  St.  John  as  being  "  the  key  of  the  country." 

In  the  years  that  follow  there  were  frequent  collisions  between  Eng- 
lish and  French  war  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  October,  1750, 
Capt.  Rous,  in  the  "  Albany,"  had  an  encounter  with  Sieur  de  Vergor 
in  the  "  St.  Francis,"  a  vessel  of  ten  guns  and  a  crew  of  seventy  men, 
which  was  escorting  a  schooner  laden  with  supplies  and  munitions  for 
the  garrison  at  St.  John.  After  a  running  fight,  lasting  nearly  five 
hours,  the  "  St.  Francis  "  was  so  crippled  by  the  loss  of  her  mainmast 
and  injuries  to  her  sails  and  rigging  that  Vergor  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

After  the  founding  of  Halifax,  in  1749,  Governor  Cornwallis  endea- 
vored to  establish  British  supremacy  throughout  Acadia,  but  the  French 
stoutly  resisted  his  claim  to  any  jurisdiction  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
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Cornwallis  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  position  very  keenly.  Halifax  was 
yet  in  its  infancy  and  comparatively  defenceless.  Louisbourg  and  Quebec 
wore  French  strongholds.  The  Marquis  la  Jonquiere,  Governor  at 
Quebec,  encouraged  the  Indians  to  oppose  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  English  in  that  direction.  He  wrote  to  the  French  Colonial  Minister : 
"  It  is  easy  to  hinder  the  English  from  establishing  themselves  on  those 
lands.  They  will  have  to  proceed  through  the  woods  and  along  the 
rivers ;  and  so  long  as  the  French  are  masters  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
Acadians  are  provided  with  arms  and  supplies,  the  English  will  not 
expose  themselves  to  their  attacks." 

La  jonquiere  desired  Boishebert,  his  lieutenant  on  the  St.  John,  to 
observe  much  caution  in  his  proceedings,  as  it  was  a  time  of  peace.  He 
was  to  act  very  secretly,  so  that  the  English  might  not  perceive  who  were 
supplying  the  Indians  with  munitions  of  war  and  provisions.  He  adds : 
"If  all  turns  out  as  I  hope,  we  shall  retain  our  lands,  and  the  English 
will  not  be  able  to  establish  any  settlements  before  the  boundaries  in 
dispute  have  been  determined  by  the  two  crpwns." 

The  policy  of  employing  the  savages  to  deter  the  English  from 
occupying  the  St.  John  region  was  attended  with  success.  The  threats 
and  occasional  raids  of  the  Micmacs  and  Maliseets  kept  the  infant  colony 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  a  continuous  state  of  alarm,  and  effectually  prevented 
any  attempts  at  settlement. 

Governor  Lawrence  succeeded  Cornwallis,  only  to  find  himself  in- 
volved in  the  same  perplexity.  He  wrote  the  British  minister :  "  What 
can  I  do  to  encourage  people  to  settle  on  frontier  lands,  where  they  run 
the  risk  of  having  their  throats  cut  by  inveterate  enemies,  who  easily 
effect  their  escape  by  their  knowledge  of  every  creek  and  corner?" 

In  the  summer  of  1750,  Captain  Cobb,  in  the  sloop  "York,"  found 
a  French  brigantine  anchored,  near  the  old  fort  in  St.  John  harbor.  The 
brigantine  was  laden  with  provisions  and  supplies  for  the  Indians  and 
Acadians,  and  had  on  board  a  considerable  detachment  of  troops. 
She  fired  an  alarm  gun  on  sight  of  the  "  York."  Cobb  anchored  under 
the  lee  of  Partridge  Island,  and  sent  a  party  of  men  in  a  whale  boat  to 
reconnoitre.  They  were  fired  on  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Boishe- 
bert insisted  that  Cobb  should  quit  the  harbor,  as  it  belonged  to  the 
French  King,  and  threatened  that  unless  he  did  so,  his  Indians  would 
destroy  the  sloop  and  her  crew.     Not  to  be  daunted,  Cobb  hoisted  anchor 
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and  brought  his  sloop  up  the  harbor  until  he  discovered  the  enemy  on 
the  west  side  at  "  a  small  fortification  by  a  little  hill."  Boishebert's 
forces  included  two  hundred  Indians.  He  had  also  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
Acadians  living  on  the  river.  Captain  Cobb  was  foolish  enough  to  go 
on  shore,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  for  a  parley.  He  was  made  prisoner, 
and  compelled  to  send  an  order  to  his  vessel  not  to  molest  the  French 
brigantine.  This  order  his  mate  declined  to  receive,  and  immediately 
seized  the  bearers  of  the  message  as  hostages  for  Cobb's  release.  A 
mutual  exchange  ensued.  Cobb  honored  his  promise  not  to  make  the 
French  brigantine  his  prize,  but  carried  off  six  of  her  crew  in  the  "York" 
as  prisoners  to  Halifax.  A  day  or  two  later  Capt.  Dove,  in  H.  M.  Ship 
'"  Hound."  arrived  off  the  harbor,  and,  unconscious  of  the  situation,  sent 
his  lieutenant  in  a  whale  boat  to  reconnoitre.  The  officer  was  invited 
on  shore  by  Boishebert,  and,  of  course,  made  a  prisoner.  He  was 
released  upon  his  promise  that  the  prisoners  carried  off  by  Cobb  should 
be  returned.  These  were  some  of  the  humorous  incidents  arising  out  of 
the  curious  state  of  affairs  existing. 

In  order  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  sending  supplies  by  sea,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  their  seizure  by  the  British  war  vessels,  the  Marquis 
le  Jonquiere  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  improving  a  road 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Upper  St.  John,  via  Riviere  du  Loup  and 
Temisquata.  This  road,  he  informed  the  French  minister,  would  be 
very  useful,  supposing  the  English  should  continue  to  stop  the  vessels 
sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  "  I  have  given  orders,"  he  adds,  "to  the 
Sieur  de  Boishebert,  who  commands  there,  to  repair  the  old  fort  called 
Menacoche,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  to  build  a  barrack  for  the 
officers  and  ioo  men,  with  necessary  magazines.  The  whole  to  be  built 
of  logs,  and  I  have  expressly  recommended  Boishebert  to  have  it  done 
with  very  little  expense  to  the  King,  and  to  that  end  he  is  to  employ  the 
soldiers  and  militia.". 

The  site  of  this  fort  is  well  known  locally.  It  was  built  on  the  little 
hill  or  mound  opposite  Navy  Island,  at  the  foot  of  King  Street,  in  Carle- 
ton.  The  terraces  of  the  fort  were  about  twenty-five  feet  high  on  the 
outside  and  twelve  feet  on  the  inside.  La  Jonquiere  believed  the  fort 
to  be  indispensable,  for  if  the  French  were  to  abandon  the  place,  the 
English  would  immediately  take  possession.  The  Marquis  was  not  any 
too  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  proposed  to  employ  to  frustrate  the 
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lodgment  of  the  English.  Not  only  were  the  Indians  encouraged  to 
annoy  the  English  on  all  occasions,  and  to  plunder  any  ships  that  should 
come  to  St.  John,  but  he  suggested  that  some  of  the  Acadians,  dressed 
and  painted  like  savages,  should  lead  them  in  their  attacks.  This  was 
all  that  could  be  ventured,  since  the  French  were  restrained  from  open 
hostility  by  the  peace.  The  Marquis  displays  much  zeal  in  the 
King's  service.  "  I  beg  you  to  feel  assured,  Monseigneur,"  he  writes, 
"  that  I  will  manage  everything  so  as  not  to  compromise  myself,  and 
that  I  will  not  give  up  an  inch  of  land  that  belongs  to  the  King.  It  is 
time  the  limits  should  be  settled,  that  we  may  know  positively  what  we 
are  to  hold." 

The  services  of  Boishebert  were  now  required  elsewhere,  and  the 
Sieur  de  Gaspe,  lieutenant  of  infantry,  was  sent  to  replace  him,  remain- 
ing two'  years  and  a  half  in  command.  He  writes  from  his  headquarters 
at  Fort  de  Xerepice  (Woodman's  Point)  in  June,  1751,  that  he  will  do 
his  best  to  complete  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  However,  his 
progress  was  slow.  The  workmen  had  no  tools  except  axes.  Laborers 
were  few.  Discipline  was  bad.  The  soldiers  refused  to  work,  and  the 
Sieur  d,e  Gaspe  was  afraid  to  try  to  compel  them,  apprehending  their 
desertion.  The  fort  had  four  bastions.  In  addition  to  the  barracks  and 
magazines,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a  building  of  logs,  squared  with 
the  axe,  to  accommodate  the  surgeon  and  chaplain,  and  to  serve  as  a 
guard  house. 

The  situation  of  the  Acadians  who  were  living  on  the  St.  John  at  this 
time  was  a  most  unfortunate  one.  They  were  greatly  straitened  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Communication  with  Quebec  was  difficult  by  land, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers  cut  off  their  supplies  by  sea. 
They  were  even  impoverished  by  their  friends.  On  one  occasion,  for 
example,  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  subsistence  to  a  party  of  nearly 
three  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  under  Montesson,  and  in  so  doing 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  grain  and  cattle  needed  for  the  seeding  and 
tillage  of  their  fields. 

The  French  commissioners  who  debated  with  the  English  as  to  the 
limits  of  Acadia,  asserted  that  the  English  pretensions  to  ownership 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  had  no  foundation.  If  that  territory  were 
ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17 13,  how  was  it  that  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John  had  for  forty  years  remained  in  quiet  and  peaceable 
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ssion  of  the  French?  "The  English  sought  to  expel  the  Acadians, 
to  deprive  them  of  their  property  and  their  homes,  to  sell  the  lands 
they  had  cultivated  and  made  valuable,  and  by  such  transactions  to 
expose  Europe  to  the  danger  of  seeing  the  fires  of  war  re-kindled. 
Whatever  sacrifices  France  might  be  disposed  to  make  in  order  to  main- 
tain public  tranquility,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  for  her  to  allow  herself 
to  be  deprived  of  the  navigation  of  the  River  St.  John,  ....  a  neces- 
sary route  of  communication."  "  We  do  not  fear  to  say,"  they  add, 
"  that  the  object  of  the  English  is  not  confined  to  the  country  they  claim 
under  the  name  of  Acadia;  their  object  is  to  make  a  general  invasion  of 
Canada,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  universal  empire  in  America." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  desire  of  the  people  of  New 
England,  whose  antipathy  to  the  French  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
brutality  which  attended  the  Acadian  expulsion  a  few  years  later. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  there 
were  at  this  time  about  one  hundred  French  families  on  the  St.  John 
River.  The  French  had  strengthened  their  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  with  guns  and  men.  A  French  frigate  of  thirty  guns  lay  behind 
Partridge  Island  waiting  for  a  cargo  of  furs,  and  the  French  seemed  to 
be  entirely  masters  of  the  situation. 

The  site  of  the  French  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  opposite 
Navy  Island,  is  shown  in  the  plan  on  another  page.  The  first  fort 
built  on  this  site  goes  back  to  the  days  of  La  Tour  and  Charnisay,  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  occupied  a  little  later  by 
La  Tour's  son-in-law,  the  Sieur  de  Martignon.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  fell  into  decay,  and  was  re-built  by  Governor  Villebon  about  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Villebon  died  there  on  the  5th  of  July,  1700, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  old  French  graveyard  behind 
the  fort.  The  place  is  also,  in  all  probability,  the  last  resting  place  of 
Charles  La  Tour. 

After  the  fort  was  re-established  by  Villebon,  it  was  generally  referred 
to,  in  the  official  correspondence,  as  "  Fort  de  la  Riviere  de  St.  Jean," 
or  ■'  Fort  Menagoeche," — the  latter  word  being  the  Indian  name  of  St. 
John.  The  fort  was  nearly  200  feet  square,  and  within  it  were  barracks 
for  the  soldiers,  a  residence  for  the  governor,  with  small  chapel  adjoin- 
ing, quarters  for  the  officers,  lodgings  for  surgeon,  armorer  and  gunner, 
a  small  prison  and  a  well.     Just  outside  the  gate  were  two  bakehouses. 
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The  water  supply  of  the  fort  seems  to  have  been  very  inadequate.  The 
Sieur  des  Goutins,  who  disliked  Yillebon,  complained  that  the  Governor 
kept  the  water  within  the  fort  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his  kitchen  and 
his  mare,  others  being  obliged  to  use  snow  water,  often  very  dirty. 
Brouillan,  Yillebon's  successor,  condemned  the  situation  as  being  com- 
manded on  the  one  side  by  Navy  Island  and  on  the  other  by  a  height 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  odd  fathoms,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  very  insufficient  water  supply. 

In  January,  1754,  Governor  Lawrence  urged  the  British  ministry  to 
take  some  vigorous  action  with  regard  to  the  control  of  Acadia.  He 
states  that  the  French  were  hard  at  work  making  settlements  on  the  St. 
John,  offering  special  inducements  to  the  Acadians  of  the  peninsula  to 
join  them.  He  could  not  prevent  them  from  going,  though  the  greater 
part  were  too  much  attached  to  their  lands  to  leave  them.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  forts  at  Beausejour  and  St.  John  should  be 
destroyed,  or  taken  possession  of  and  garrisoned  by  the  English  and  the 
French  possessions  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  "  extirpated."  Although 
the  Indians  had  been  guilty  of  no  depredations  for  two  years  past,  he 
believed  that.no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  their  quietude  so  long 
as  the  French  were  allowed  to  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  among 
them. 

Lawrence  now  began  to  consult  with  Shirley,  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, about  the  deportation  of  the  Acadians.  He  proposed  that  2,000 
troops  should  be  raised  in  New  England,,  which,  together  with  those  in 
Nova  Scotia,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  business,  and  that  the  command 
should  be  assigned  to  Colonel  Monckton,  of  the  60th  (or  Royal  American) 
Regiment.  This  plan,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  first  important  event  was  the  capture  of  Beausejour.  The 
details  of  the  siege  need  not  be  given,  suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a 
bombardment  of  four  days  the  French  commander,  Vergor,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  1755,  surrendered  his  fort  to  Monckton,  and  from  thenceforth 
it  was  garrisoned  by  the  British,  and  called  Fort  Cumberland.  Monckton 
received  orders  to  destroy  the  fort  at  St.  John.  Captain  Rous,  of  the 
"  Albany,''  was  sent  there  with  three  twenty-gun  ships  and  a  sloop  of 
war.  A  report  was  current  that  the  French  had  two  men-of-war  of 
thirty-six  guns  each  anchored  near  the  fort.  Rous  anchored  at  Partridge 
Island,  and  sent  his  boats  up  the  harbor  to  reconnoitre.     They  found  no 
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ships.  Boishebert,  seeing  that  resistence  was  useless,  abandoned  his 
fort,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  demolished  it,  burst  his  cannon,  blew  up 
his  magazines,  burned  everything  he  could,  and  retired  up  the  river  to 
a  dctroit  or  "  narrows,"  where  he  erected  a  small  battery  and  again  took 

post. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  there  occurred  the  tragic  event  known  in 
history  as  the  Acadian  Expulsion.  The  agents  employed  were  New 
England  troops,  under  the  command  of  Monckton  and  Col.  John  Wins- 
low.  Winslow  had  little  taste  for  the  business  in  which  he  was  employed. 
In  his  proclamation  to  the  Acadians  of  Grand  Pre,  he  says :  "  The  duty 
1  am  now  upon,  though  necessary,  is  very  disagreeable  to  my  make  and 
temper."  The  same,  we  fear,  cannot  be  said  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
forces,  for  one  of  his  captains  writes :  "  You  know  our  soldiers  hate  them 
(the  Acadians),  and  if  they  can  find  a  pretence  to  kill  them,  they  will." 

X early  seven  thousand  Acadians  were  removed  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  distributed  among  the  American  colonies  as  far  south  as  Georgia. 
An  exciting  incident  in  connection  with  the  expulsion  may  be  here  re- 
lated. On  the  8th  December,  1755,  five  vessels  sailed  from  Annapolis  with 
1,664  °f  the  exiles,  whose  destinations  were  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  South  Carolina,  the  whole  under  convoy  of  a  British 
sloop  of  war.  One  of  the  transport  ships,  a  snow  (or  brig)  carried 
thirty-two  families,  destined  for  South  Carolina.  From  New  York  this 
vessel  was  to  proceed  on  her  way  unattended.  Small  parties  of  the 
Acadians  were  from  time  to  time  allowed  on  deck  for  air  and  exercise. 
Several  of  the  bolder  spirits  laid  a  plot  to  seize  the  ship.  On  a  favorable 
occasion,  when  the  hatchway  was  opened  to  allow  those  who  had  been 
on  deck  to  descend,  the  conspirators  sprang  out  of  the  hold,  and,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  were  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  with  the 
crew.  The  latter  were  overpowered  and  tied  fast.  The  leader  of  this 
spirited  encounter, "Charles  Belliveau,  was  an  excellent  seaman.  He  now 
took  the  helm,  and,  after  an  exciting  experience,  brought  the  vessel 
safely  to  St.  John.  Not  long  after  Governor  Lawrence  sent  an  English 
schooner  to  St.  John,  hoping,  by  a  strategem,  to  regain  possession  of  the 
vessel  and  to  capture  the  Acadians.  The  schooner  entered  the  harbor 
under  French  colors,  having  on  board  a  party  of  Rangers  disguised  as 
French  soldiers.  The  captain  sent  his  boat  ashore  with  four  French 
deserters,  who  announced  that  the  schooner  was  from  Louisburg    with 
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supplies.  The  French  were  completely  deceived,  and  might  all  have 
been  captured  had  not  the  English  inadvertently  discovered  themselves 
too  soon.  In  consequence  they  were  obliged  to  retire  without  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

Acadian  refugees  continued  to  come  to  the  river  from  various  quart- 
ers. Their  condition  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Some  had  journeyed 
on  foot  or  in  canoes  through  miles  of  unexplored  wilderness.  Others 
came  in  small  vessels  from  far-distant  Carolina,  coasting  furtively  from 
colony  to  colony  along  the  Atlantic  shore  until  they  reached  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Boishebert  soon  found  himself  with  more  than  a  thousand 
people  under  his  care.  He  sent  some  of  them  to  Canada,  for  his  forces 
were  insufficient  for  their  protection  and  his  supplies  were  scanty. 

The  locations  of  the  French  settlements  on  the  river  at  this  period 
are  described  in  detail  in  Dr.  Ganong's  "  Historic  Sites  in  New  Bruns- 
wick." At  St.  John  the  French  had  cleared  some  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  harbor.  These  spots  are  marked  as  "  gardens  "  on  Lieut.  Bruce's 
plan  of  1 76 1.  The  inhabitants,  however,  seem  to  have  deserted  the  place 
when  the  fort  was  abandoned.  There  were  a  few  settlers  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Xerepis  and  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belleisle.  At 
Gagetown  there  was  quite  an  important  French  village,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  hereafter.  A  very  old  settlement  existed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jemseg,  where  there  was  an  old  abandoned  fort.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Oromocto  three  hundred  acres  had  been  cleared.  The  largest  and 
most  important  settlement,  and  the  farthest  up  the  river  at  that  time,  was 
at  St.  Anne's  Point,  where  the  city  of  Fredericton  stands  to-day.  Here 
the  Acadians  had  cleared  six  or  seven  hundred  acres  and  built  a  thriving 
village,  with  a  little  chapel,  which  stood  near  the  Government  House, 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  houses  were  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  as  far  as  the  Indian  village  of  Aukpaque,  six  miles  above. 

The  next  year  England  declared  war  against  France,  and  the;  capture 
of  Quebec  and  Louisburg  became  the  ambition  of  the  Colonies,  as  well 
as  of  the  mother  country.  The  importance  of  occupying  the  St.  John 
river  was  not  lost  sight  of.  On  November  3rd,  1756,  the  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  writes  that  he  is  gratified  that  he  is  to  receive  a  reinforce- 
ment which  may  enable  him  to  establish  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John,  and  to  dispossess  the  French.  English  ships  of  war  continued 
occasionally  to  visit  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  so  that  the 
French  had  no  opportunity  to  re-establish  their  fort. 
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The  expected  assault  of  Louisbourg  did  not  take  place  until  1758. 
General  Amherst  was  in  command,  and  among  his  subordinates  were 
\\  olfe  and  Monckton.  After  a  stout  resistance,  Louisbourg  surrendered 
on  the  26th  of  July,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Colonel  Monckton  was  sent 
with  a  body  of  troops,  flushed  with  success,  to  drive  the  hapless  Acaclians 
from  their  settlements  on  the  River  St.  John. 

As  Monckton  was  the  principal  agent  in  an  event  of  such  historic 
importance  to  us  as  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  St.  John  River  by 
the  English,  a  few  words  may  very  property  be  devoted  to  him. 

Robert  Monckton  was  the  second  son  of  John,  first  Viscount  Galway, 
by  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Manners,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland.  He  entered  upon  his  military  career  in  Flanders  in  1742, 
and  was  present  in  several  engagements.  Later  he  came  to  America, 
where,  in  1752,  we  find  him  at  Fort  Lawrence,  keeping  watch  over  the 
French  stronghold  of  Beausejour,  across  the  river  Misseguash.  Soon 
after  he  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Annapolis  Royal.  He  com- 
manded the  troops  at  the  reduction  of  Beausejour  in  1755,  and  the  next 
year  was  appointed"  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  colonel 
of  the  Royal  Americans,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Louis- 
bourg, and  in  1759  served  as  second  in  command  to  General  Wolfe  at 
the  taking  of  Quebec.  Monckton  was  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. * 

Monckton  subsequently  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York.  He 
was  promoted  major-general  and  afterwards  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1782,  he  was  a  member  for  Ports- 
mouth in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  followed  the  course  of  events  at  Louis- 
bourg with  the  keenest  interest.  They  had  never  been  reconciled  to  its 
restoration  to  France  after  its  gallant  capture  by  the  New  England 
expedition  under  Sir  William  Pepperell  in   1745.     Many  of  their  kins- 


*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Wolfe's  armv  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  was  first 
red  by  Boishebert  who  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  affairs  upon  the  River  St.  John. 
Boishebert  was  at  the  time  sick  in  hospital  at  Quebec.  Happening  to  glance  out  of  his 
window  very  early  one  morning,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  red  lines  of  the  British 
troop-,  who  during  the  night  had  scaled  the  precipitous  heights.  Word  was  immediately 
<-ent  to  Montcalm,  who  on  his  arrival  exclaimed  :  "  There  they  are,  just  where  they  ought 
UOl   to  be  !  " 
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men  were  with  Amherst  in  the  second  expedition,  and  they  hailed  the 
news  of  their  success  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  next  step  in  the  plan  of  campaign  for  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  to  dispossess  the  French  from  their  occupation  of  the  territory  on 
the  River  St.  John.  This  was  regarded  by  all  New  England  as  "  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

The  Boston  Evening  Post  of  September  4th,  1758,  informs  its  readers 
that  information  had  just  been  received  from  Louisbourg  "  that  Colonel 
Monckton,  with  a  number  of  men,  is  to  go  up  St.  John's  River,  by  which 
means  'tis  hoped  the  French  and  Indians  will  be  entirely  routed  from 
Nova  Scotia."  This  service  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  August,  1757,  by  the  27th,  43rd  and  46th  Regiments  under 
Brigadier  Lawrence,  but  the  plan  was  interfered  with  by  two  of  these 
regiments  being  ordered  to  the  southward  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Fort  William 
Henry. 

The  troops  now  detailed  for  Monckton's  expedition  included  350 
New  England  Rangers  under  Colonel  Scott,  the  35th  Regiment  under 
General  Otway,  the  second  battalion  of  the  Royal  Americans  and  a  con- 
siderable Artillery  force,  the  whole  amounting  to  2,000  men. 

Exaggerated  reports  of  the  strength  of  Boishebert's  forces  and  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Acadians  settled  on  the  river  were  circulated,  and,  in 
consequence,  Monckton's  force  was  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  was 
really  necessary  to  overcome  any  opposition  that  might  have  been  offered, 
but  having  so  many  men  at  his  disposal,  enabled  him  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  establishment  of  a  fortified  post.  He  experienced  no  little 
difficulty,  however,  in  providing  the  provisions  and  supplies  needed  for 
his  army  of  2,000  soldiers.  Difficulty,  too,  was  experienced  in  procuring 
a  sufficient  number  of  sloops  and  schooners  to  carry  the  troops  up  the 
river  in  order  to  destroy  the  Acadian  settlements.  To  facilitate  this 
work,  orders  had  been  already  sent  to  various  places  in  New  England 
and  Nova  Scotia  to  ship  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  new  fort  at 
St.  John  and  to  provide  the  small  craft  required  for  going  up  the  river. 

After  waiting  several  days  for  a  fair  wind,  the  troops  appointed  for 
the  expedition  sailed  from  Louisburg  for  Halifax  on  Monday,  the  28th 
of  August,  under  convoy  of  two  English  frigates.  Having  completed 
their  preparations,  the  expedition  left  Halifax  for  St.  John  on  the  nth 
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of  September.  The  transport  ships  that  carried  the  little  army  were  the 
"Isabella,"  '*  Wade."  "Alexander  the  Second,"  ''Viscount  Falmouth," 
"  Lord  Bleakeney,"  the  sloops  "  York  "  and  "  Ulysses,"  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  others,  the  whole  under  convoy  of  the  "  Squirrel,"  man-of-war. 
The  companies  of  New  England  Rangers  were  commanded  by  Captains 
McCurdy,  Brewer,  Goreham  and  Stark.  These  Rangers  proved  the 
most  effective  of  Monckton's  troops  in  the  work  which  followed. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September,  a  week  after  leaving  Halifax,  the  fleet 
anchored  at  Partridge  Island.  The  sloops  "  York "  and  "  Ulysses," 
under  their  captains,  Sylvanus  Cobb  and  Jeremiah  Rogers,  were  sent  up 
the  harbor  to  reconnoitre,  and  on  their  return  reported  that  they  had 
seen  only  two  or  three  people,  and  that  there  was  apparently  nothing  to 
prevent  an  immediate  landing.  However,  General  Monckton  thought 
best  to  defer  it  to  the  next  day.  He  afterwards  learned  that  more  than 
200  Indians  and  some  Frenchmen  were  waiting  in  ambush  to  oppose  the 
landing,  but  the  Indians  were  so  overawed  by  the  unexpected  strength 
of  the  invaders  that  they  did  not  venture  to  attack  them,  but  retired  up 
the  river  to  St.  Anne's.  The  next  day  the  entire  fleet  came  up  the  harbor 
and  anchored  below  the  old  fort  on  the  west  side.  Monckton  sent  Cobb 
with  his  sloop  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (Fort  Cumberland)  to 
fetch  Benoni  Danks'  company  of  Rangers,  together  with  some  whale 
boats  and  Acadian  prisoners  to  serve  as  pilots. 

Most  of  our  information  regarding  the  course  of  events  which  fol- 
lows is  based  upon  Monckton's  official  report  to  Major-General  Amherst 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  "  Expedition  to  St. 
John's  River  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy."  This  valuable  report,  with  notes, 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  has  been  already  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Society. *  Other  sources  of  information  include  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  and  Captain  John  Knox's  Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in 
North  America  for  the  years  1757- 1760  inclusive. f  At  the  time  of 
Monckton's  expedition  Captain  Knox  was  with  the  garrison  at  Annapolis, 
and  naturally  felt  great  interest  in  what  was  going  on  across  the  Bay. 


*  Collections  of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society,   No.  4.  pp.  163-175. 

j  A  copy  of  this  rare  work,  which  was  printed  in  two  volumes  in  London  in  the  year  1769, 
is  in  the  library  of  the  department  of  Canadian  Archives  at  Ottawa.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Placide  P.   Gaudet  for  calling  my  attention  to  it. 
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The  dates  that  mark  the  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  St.  John  are 
precise  and  definite.  On  June  24,  1604,  the  river  was  discovered  and 
received  its  name.  On  September  20,  1758,  the  period  of  English 
occupation  and  permanent  settlement  was  ushered  in.  On  May  18, 
1783,  we  have  the  landing  of  the  Loyalists  and  founding  of  the  city. 

When  Monckton  arrived  the  old  French  fort  was  in  ruins,  but  there 
lay  about  it  the  materials,  logs,  hewn  timber,  etc.,  collected  by  Boishebert 
and  the  Sieur  de  Gaspe  for  its  restoration.  Everything  apparently  re- 
mained just  as  it  was  when  Captain  Rous  visited  the  harbor  and  drove 
off  the  French  three  years  before.  Monckton's  journal  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  events  of  the 'memorable  day  of  occupation: 

"  Sep'br  ye  20th.  Made  the  signal  for  landing  about  nine,  .and  soon 
after  landed  near  the  Old  Fort  with  as  many  men  as  the  boats  could 
take,  being  about  400.  Met  with  no  opposition.  The  second  division 
being  landed  I  sent  off  Major  Scott  with  about  300  Light  Infantry  and 
Rangers  to  make  discovery,  and  advanced  the  two  companies  of  Grena- 
diers to  support  him  in  case  of  necessity.  The  Major  returned,  having 
been  above  the  Falls — he  found  some  few  tracks  but  not  the  least  signs 
of  any  road  or  path — the  woods  very  thick  and  bad  marching.  The* 
troops  being  all  landed  I  ordered  the  tents  to  be  got  on  shore,  and  en- 
camped the  two  regiments  just  at  the  back  of  the  fort.  The  Light 
Infantry  and  Rangers  under  Major  Scott  encamped  on  the  hill  above/'* 

Captain  Knox's  account  of  the  landing  is  as  follows : 

"September  23d  (1758).  This  day  arrived  His  Majesty's  sloop  of 
war  Ulysses,  Capt.  Rogers,  from  St.  John's  River,  by  whom  we  learn 
that  Brigadier  Monckton  with  the  35th  and  second  battalion  of  the  Royal 
American  Regiment,  a  detachment  of  the  royal  train  of  artillery  and  a 
large  body  of  rangers  had  arrived  in  that  river  on  Saturday,  the  16th 
instant;  that  they  landed  without  opposition,  hoisted  British  colors  on 
the  old  French  Fort,  were  repairing  it  with  all  expedition  and  building 
barracks  for  a,  garrison  of  300  men.  This  gentleman  adds  that  upon  his 
ship's  first  entering  that  harbor  he  saw  three  of  the  enemy ;  that  one  of 
them  fired  his  piece  up  in  the  air,  as  a  signal,  and  then  they  ran  into  the 
woods ;  that  the  Brigadier  is  making  preparations  to  proceed  farther  up 
the  river  with  a  parcel  of  armed  sloops  and  schooners,  in  order  to  destroy 
some  store  houses  and  an  Indian  settlement  that  are  about  twenty-five 
leagues  up  that  river  beyond  our  New  Fort." 


*  See  plan  at  page  139. 
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News  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  and  the  people  of  Boston, 
though  keenly  interested  in  the  expedition,  did  not  learn  of  the  course 
of  events  until  about  three  weeks  later.  The  Boston  Evening  Post  of 
October  lOth,  1758,  had  this  short  account: 

"  Last  Thursday  morning-  arrived  here  Capt.  Campbell,  from  An- 
napolis  Royal.  He  left  that  garrison  the  Saturday  before,  and  informs 
ns  that  on  the  1st  inst.  an  officer  arrived  there  who  had  been  with 
Brigadier  Monckton  up  the  River  St.  John  with  a  number  of  troops  from 
Halifax,  to  destroy  what  fortresses  the  enemy  might  have  up  that  river; 
but  that  upon  their  landing  they  found  the  old  fort  had  been  evacuated 
a  considerable  time,  as  it  was  entirely  gone  to  decay,  and  shrubs  grown 
up  about  it ;  that  there  were  considerable  quantities  of  timber  lying  about, 
of  which  the  Brigadier  intended  to  have  erected  a  strong  fort ;  that  our 
troops  had  marched  near  40  miles  up  the  river,  but  discovered  none  of 
the  enemy." 

After  Brigadier  Monckton  had  landed  his  infantry,  several  days  were 
spent  in  getting  the  provisions  and  supplies  on  shore.  The  Artillery  and 
three  field  pieces  were  also  landed.  Exploring  parties  were  sent  out 
from  time  to  time.  They  found  the  country  so  rough  and  broken  and 
the  forest  so  dense  that  all  agreed  it  was  quite  impracticable  to  proceed 
with  the  expedition  by  land.  Monckton's  ships  were  too  large  to  go  up 
the  river  or  to  attempt  with  safety  the  passage  of  the  Falls.  Accordingly, 
Rogers  was  sent  to  Annapolis  and  Cobb  to  Fort  Cumberland  to  press 
into  the  King's  service  any  available  sloops  or  schooners  in  those  parts 
for  transporting  provisions  and  stores  up  the  river.  Meanwhile  he 
decided  to  restore  the  old  fort,  and  work  upon  it  was  begun  on  the  24th 
of  September.  "  My  reasons,"  he  says,  "  for  fixing  on  this  spot,  though 
somewhat  commanded  by  the  hill  on  the  back,  were  that  it  was  so  much 
work  ready  done  to  our  hands,  the  command  it  would  have  of  the  harbor, 
the  convenience  of  landing  our  stores,  and  the  great  difficulties  that 
would  have  attended  its  being  erected  farther  back  from  the  shore,  hav- 
ing" no  conveniency  for  moving  our  stores  but  by  men.  Besides,  as  the 
season  was  so  far  advanced,  and  we  had  still  to  go  up  the  river,  I  thought 
it  best  to  fix  on  what  would  be  soonest  done.  .  And  in  regard  to  the 
hill  that  has  some  command  of  it,  it  is  only  with  cannon,  which  the  enemy 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  bringing,  and  this  may  hereafter  be  remedied 
by  erecting  some  small  work  on  it." 

During  the  next  few  weeks  there  was  a  busy  scene  about  the  old  fort. 
On  a  spot  where  just  before  there  had  been  scarcely  a  human1  habitation, 
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an  army  of  2,000  men  was  encamped,  and  a  fleet  of  a  dozen  vessels  lay 
at  anchor  near  the  shore.  For  a  month  600  men  were  daily  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  works  at  the  fort.  The  sound  of  the  pick  and 
shovel,  axe,  hammer  and  saw,  were  heard  on  every  hand. 

St.  John  and  Annapolis  were  in  close  touch  in  those  days,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Captain  John 
Knox : 

*'  September  25th.  This  morning  the  Ulysses,  sloop  of  war,  sailed 
from  Annapolis  for  St.  John's  harbor.  Our  Fort  Major  was  sent  to 
Brigadier  Monckton  to  give  him  a  true  state  of  this  garrison." 

"  September  26th.  A  sloop  arrived  here  from  Old  York  [near  Ports- 
mouth, Maine,]  with  timber,  planks  and  boards  for  the  new  fort  on  St. 
John's  river." 

"  September  28th.  Several  sloops  arrived  here  to-day  with  stores 
of  all  kinds  for  St.  John's.  The  reason  of  their  touching  at  this  place 
is  to  be  assured  of  our  fleet  and  forces  being  there  before  them." 

Captain  Knox's  journal  throws  light  upon  several  obscure  points  in 
Monckton's  official  report  to  Amherst.  We  learn,  for  example,  that 
Major  Scott's  Light  Infantry  was  composed  of  picked  men  from  the 
various  corps  who  subsequently  returned  to  their  own  regiments ;  also 
that  reconnoitering  parties  of  Rangers  went  up  the  river,  to  the  distance 
of  eighty  miles,  and  brought  back  reports  of  their  observations,  whilst 
Monckton  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  small  river  craft  necessary 
to  proceed  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces.  Boishebert  retired  at  this 
time  with  his  small  force,  and  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Germain,  took 
advantage  of  the  delay  to  withdraw  the  Indians  to  Quebec,  lest  they 
should  be  enticed  from  allegiance  to  their  old  master,  the  King  of 
France.  The  poor  Acadians,  in  their  little  settlements  at  Grimross,  St. 
Anne's  and  elsewhere,  were  left  unprotected,  and  in  a  state  of  unrest  and 
alarm.  Their  scouts  soon  divined  the  intention  of  the  British  general 
to  proceed  up  the  river,  and  every  day  increased  their  dire  forebodings 
of  coming  disaster.  They  sought  safety  in  the  woods  and  lived  after 
the  Indian  fashion.     Their  condition  was  pitiable. 

While  the  fort  was  building,  Monckton  was  engaged  in  collecting 
military  stores,  provisions  and  supplies  of  various  kinds  for  which  he 
sent  to  Fort  Cumberland,  Annapolis,  Halifax  and  Boston.  The  officers' 
barracks  were  erected  on  the  2nd  of  October  and  the  work  at  the  fort 
made  rapid  progress,  but  it  was  not  until  the  21st  of  October  that  the 
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expedition  was  in  a  position  to  proceed  up  the  river.  The  early  autumn 
days  wore  rapidly  away  as  the  work  at  the  fort  went  on.  Carleton  has 
never  since  had  so  many  able-bodied  citizens  as  Monckton's  2,000  soldiers. 
Nor  has  the  city  of  St.  John  ever  had  so  large  a  body  of  troops  in  resi- 
dence  as  were  encamped  for  two  months  on  the  rising  ground  back  of  the 
fort  in  Carleton  in  the  autumn  of  1758. 

The  fort,  as  re-constructed,  was  called  Fort  Frederick,  and  traces  of 
its  ramparts  are  visible  at  the  present  day. 

Captain  Cobb  returned  from  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember with  Danks'  company  of  Rangers,  five  whale  boats  and  nine 
Acadians. 

The  extracts  from  Knox's  journal,  which  follow,  are  particularly 
interesting : 

"  October  6th.  Vessels  are  continually  running  between  this  port 
[Annapolis J,  Boston,  Halifax  and  St.  John — now  Fort  Frederic.  From 
the  latter  of  these  places  our  Fort  Major  is  returned.  He  says  that  the 
new  fort  will  be  a  strong  compact  place,  will  mount  21  pieces  of  cannon, 
from  four  to  twelve  pounders,  besides  several  mortars,  swivels  and  wall 
pieces,  and  that  the  barracks  for  the  garrison  are  almost  finished. 
Brigadier  Monckton  had  detached  a  small  reconnoitering  party  of  rang- 
ers, up  the  country.  They  proceeded  to  the  distance  of  80  miles,  keeping 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  at  their  return  reported  that  they  saw  several 
large  settlements  with  fields  of  corn  still  standing,  but  did  not  discover 
any  of  the  enemy.  The  French  prisoners  that  were  at  Fort  Cumberland 
have  been  sent  to  Fort  Frederic  to  serve  as  guides  and  pilots  on  the  river 
St.  John.  They  have  informed  the  Brigadier  that  Boishebert  was  ex- 
pected to  be  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  that  river  with  500  regulars  and 
militia  and  200  savages,  but  that  upon  the  approach  of  our  armament 
they  will  retire,  unless  they  have  lately  received  orders  from  M.  de 
Vaudreuil,  Governor  Gen'l  of  Canada,  to  act  otherwise.  They  add  that 
the  two  privateers  are  above  the  Falls  and  may  be  easily  recovered." 

In  a  footnote  it  is  stated  that  these  privateers  were  the  Eagle  trading 
sloop  and  the  Endeavour  schooner,  which  were  surprised  as  they  lay  at 
anchor;  Meares  and  Gerow  were  the  masters,  who  with  other  seamen 
were  sent  to  Quebec  as  prisoners. 

Captain  Knox  here  introduces  a  curious  incident  that  had  lately 
happened  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Cumberland,  and  which  was  doubtless 
regarded  with  interest,  and  very  freely  discussed  by  the  officers  of  all 
the  garrisons,  i.  e.,  of  Fort  Cumberland,  Annapolis  and  Fort  Frederick. 
We  quote  from  the  journal: 
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"  Colonel  James,  of  the  43d  regiment,  has  lately  sustained  a  severe 
loss.  His  servant,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  or  Swiss*  and  had  been  many 
years  a  soldier  in  the  regiment,  deserted  from  Fort  Cumberland,  and  took 
with  him  near  80  guineas,  a  fusil,  a  pair  of  silver  mountel  pistols,  a 
sword  mounted  with  the  same  metal  and  several  other  articles.  Before 
he  went  off  he  communicated  his  intentions  to  the  French  female  prison- 
ers, who  gave  him  full  directions  about  the  road  he  should  take  and  the 
places  where  it  was  most  probable  he  would  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  for 
which  (and  perhaps  other  favors)  the  deserter  rewarded  them  with  a 
hat  full  of  silver,  being  dollars,  fourths  and  eights  of  the  same  money, 
as  he  apprehended  such  a  quantity  might  be  too  weighty  for  him  to  carry 
away.  A  large  party  of  regulars  and  rangers  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but 
did  not  come  up  with  him ;  they  took  one  prisoner,  destroyed  a  large 
settlement  and  burned  about  200  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  provisions. 
Brigadier  Monckton  being  immediately  apprised  of  this  robbery,  de- 
tached a  party  of  rangers  as  far  as  Pitscordiac  [Petitcodiac]  River  in 
hopes  to  intercept  the  deserter,  but  they  also  returned  without  meeting 
him.  They  surprised  two  Frenchmen  fishing,  who  were  taken  after  a 
fruitless  resistance.  Upon  the  return  of  the  rangers  to  Fort  Frederic, 
the  two  prisoners  were  very  sullen  and  refused  to  give  any  intelligence, 
but  being  threatened  with  a  gibbet,  they  afterwards  proved  more  open 
and  were  very  serviceable.  Colonel  James  has  since  recovered  the  great- 
est part  of  the  dollars  and  small  money,  which  the  French  women  had 
concealed  in  some  of  their  old  rags  in  holes  of  the  chimney  and  other 
hiding  places  of  the  apartment  where  they  were  confined."  ■ 

The  people  of  New  England  learned  from  time  to  time  of  the  pro- 
gress of  events  at  Fort  Frederick,  and  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to 
the  latest  news  from  the  River  St.  John  by  the  Boston  Post  and  other 
newspapers  shows  that  the  interest  was  general  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. The  continuous  border  warfare  with  the  French  and  Indians  had 
created  among  the  belligerants  an  intensity  of  bitterness  which  it  is  hard 
for  those  not  well  read  in  our  early  history  to  understand.  A  specimen 
of  this  animosity  will  be  found  in  the  following  passage  quoted  from 
Knox's  journal: 

"  October  27th.  A  sloop  is  returned  from  Fort  Frederic.  The 
master  of  her  assures  us  that  the  Cape  Sable  detachment  have  been  very 
successful;  that  they  surprised  100  of  the  French — men,  women  and 
children,  whom  thev  made  prisoners,  burned  and  destroyed  all  their 
settlements  and  sent  their  captives  to  Halifax  to  be  transmitted  from 
thence  to  Europe.  With  inconceivable  pleasure  we  now  behold  the 
situation  of  affairs  most  happily  changed  in  this  province  by  the  glorious 
success  of  His  Majesty's  arms  at  Louisburg.     The  wretched  inhabitants 
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oi  this  country — as  well  French  as  the  aborigines — are*  now  paying  dear 
for  all  their  inhuman  and  barbarous  treatment  of  British  subjects,  and 
feeling  the  just  weight  of  our  resentment. 

\  few  nights  ago  as  the  Ulysses  sloop  of  war  was  going  over  the 
falls  at  St.  John's  River  above  Fort  Frederic,  she  struck  and  instantly 
sunk;  there  were  not  many  lives  lost;  most  of  the  casks  and  many  other 
articles  (military  stores  excepted)  floated  towards  the  shore  and  have 
been  since  recovered. 

"  Brigadier  Monckton  and  the  forces  are  gone  up  the  river  from 
Fort  Frederic.  This  intelligence  is  received  by  a  brig  from  thence, 
which  was  dispatched  here  for  provisions,  iron  work,  a  forge  and  bellows, 
etc.,  etc..  and  also  for  some  smiths  and  carpenters." 

The  Boston  Post,  in  its  issue  of  the  30th  October,  contains  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  affairs  at  St.  John: 

"  Wednesday  last  Capt.  Miller  arrived  here  in  6  days  with  despatches 
from  our  forces  at  St.  John's  River  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  which  we  learn 
that  Brigadier  General  Monckton  had  almost  finished  a  strong  fort,  just 
above  the  entrance  of  that  river,  on  the  same  spot  where  the  French  some 
years  ago  erected  a  fort,  which  they  afterwards  demolished.  That  the 
French  and  Indians  continue  to  retire  farther  up,  as  our  Rangers  advance 
in  their  scouting,  in  which  they  have  discovered  several  of  thein  huts  and 
fields,  etc.,  which  they  had  deserted.  That  a  number  of  vessels  lay 
ready  to  carry  a  body  of  our  troops  as  far  up  the  river  as  they  possibly 
could,  where  'tis  said  the  French  have  a  small  fort,  and  where  they  have 
got  up  the  two  vessels  that  were  taken  from  the  English  some  time  ago 
in  the  Bay  of  Funday,  and  afterwards  improved  as  cruisers.  That  these 
troops  were  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  Maj.  Morris  had  joined  them  from 
Cape  Sable,  from  which  place  they  had  an  express  the  17th  inst.  with  an 
account  that  Maj.  Morris  and  Capt.  Goreham,  with  a  number  of  our 
forces  had  taken  a  French  place  called  Capesse,  with  70  prisoners  and 
about  100  head  of  cattle ;  among  the  prisoners  was  a  French  priest,  who 
has  engaged,  upon  granting  them  indemnity,  to  bring  in  200  more  to 
submit  themselves  ;  and  'tis  said  he  is  accordingly  gone  with  a  party  of 
our  troops,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  for  that  purpose." 

It  was  not  till  the  expiration  of  a  month  from  the  date  of  his  landing 
at  St.  John  that  Brigadier  Monckton  was  ready  to  proceed  up  the  river 
to  destroy  the  French  settlements,  as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do. 
Even  then  the  start  was  not  a  very  auspicious  one,  as  we  learn  from  the 
entry  in  his  journal,  under  date  October  21st,  which  reads: 

"  Works  continued.  Having  got  together  several  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers and  victual VI  them,  I  order  Cobb  &  Rogers  to  pass  the  Falls  to  cover 
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the  other  vessels  as  they  might  be  able  to  get  through.  They  accordingly 
get  under  way.  Cobb  being  the  headmost  passes  the  Narrows*  but  is 
too  late  to  get  over  the  Falls  and  obliged  to  come  too  in  a  little  cove 
below.  The  Ulysses,  Capt.  Rogers,  in  passing  the  Narrows,  strikes  on 
a  rock,  and  is  driven  by  the  tide  into  a  creek  above  Cobb,  where  the 
vessel  sunk  in  a  short  time,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  Light 
Infantry,  who  were  in  her,  and  crew  were  saved.  Upon  hearing  this 
and  that  Cobb  did  not  lay  very  safe  I  ordered  him  down  again  and  very 
luckily,  for  at  Low  Water  he  would  have  struck  on  the  Rocks." 

The  captain  of  the  man-of-war  "  Squirrel  "  endeavored  to  raise  the 
"  Ulysses/'  but  was  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  she  proved  a 
total  wreck. 

Having  at  length  got  the  smaller  vessels  safely  above  the  Falls  and 
the  troops  on  board,  with  provisions  for  a  fortnight,  Monckton  himself 
embarked  in  Capt.  Cobb's  sloop  "  York,"  leaving  Capt.  Bellen,  of  the 
35th  Regiment,  in  command  of  the  troops  at  the  fort.  The  force  that 
proceeded  up  the  river  numbered  about  1,200  men. 

The  little  fleet  set  out  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  on  the  following 
day  arrived  at  Isle  a u  Garce,  or  Caton's  Island,  below  Oak  Point,  in  the 
Long  Reach.  This  is  the  island  upon  which  some  traders  and  fishers  of 
St.  Malo  built  their  huts  and  formed  a  small  settlement  in  161 1..  It  was 
probably  the  first  European  settlement  within  the  confines  of  this  pro- 
vince. The  island  was  at  that  time  known  by  its  Indian  name,  Emenenic. 
The  Jesuit  missionary,  Biard,  held  on  the  island  in  the  month  of  October, 
161 1,  the  first  religious  service  on  the  St.  John  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  record.  The  Indians  still  call  the  Island  "  Ah-men-henik," 
which  is  almost  identical  in  sound  with  Biard's  Emenenic,  proving  that 
the  old  Indian  name  has  persisted  for  three  hundred  years.  The 
plan  of  the  river  on  the  next  page  was  made  by  the  surveyor, 
Samuel  Holland,  who  accompanied  Monckton  in  the  expedition.  It  is 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  peculiar  intermixture  of  French  and 
English  names.  This  feature  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  epoch,  which 
was  one  of  transition.  The  Devil's  Back  was  then  known  by  its  French 
equivalent,  Cap  Diable,  and  Oak  Point  by  its  equivalent,  Point  au  Chaines. 

On  the  evening  of  November  2nd,  the  sloop  "  York,"  with  General 
Monckton  on  board,  came  to  anchor  under  lee  of  Long  Island.     Some 
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of  the  party   landed  and   found  on  the   island  walnuts    (or  butternuts) 
"  much  like  English  walnuts.'' 

Saturday,  November  4th,  was  a  lamentable  day  for  the  Acadians  at 
the  village  of  Grimross,  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Gagetown.  The 
settlers  had  abandoned  their  homes,  carried  their  effects  into  the  woods 
and  driven  off  their  cattle.  Monckton  landed  700  men,  a  party  large 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  he  thought  it  wise  to  take  every  precaution, 
not  knowing  what  opposition  he  might  experience.  They  met  with  not 
the  slightest  resistance.     In  his  journal  he  writes: 

"  It  being  late  in  the  day  I  gave  orders  for  burning  the  houses  and 
barns,  being  in  all  about  50,  and  for  destroying  all  the  grain,  of  which 
there  was  a  good  deal,  and  everything  else  that  could  be  of  the  least 
service  to  the  inhabitants  hereafter.  Having  burnt  and  destroyed  every- 
thing we  marched  back  and  re-embarked.  As  we  were  disembarking  in 
the  morning  some  canoes  were  seen  crossing  the  head  of  Grimrose  river 
[Gagetown  Creek],  and  near  where  we  landed  there  had  lately  been 
some  birch  canoes  made.  Much  cleared  land  here.  Fine  country.  This 
village  was  settled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Beausejour,  when  drove  off  from 
thence  in  1755." 

The  expedition  only  got  a  little  further  when  the  "York"  got  aground, 
and  several  of  the  transports  had  a  similar  experience.  Monckton  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  St.  Ann's  on  account  of  the 
shoalness  of  the  water  and  the  lateness  of  the  season.  He  therefore 
determined  to  return  and  destroy  everything  he  could  on  his  way  down 
the  river.  The  surrounding  country  was  scoured  by  McCurdy's  rangers, 
who  succeeded  in  killing  some  cattle,  but  took  no  prisoners.  Danks'  and 
Brewer's  rangers  burned  a  number  of  houses  at  Upper  Gagetown.  As 
they  were  returning  from  their  foray,  they  came  across  some  Frenchmen 
who  were  driving  off  about  forty  head  of  cattle.  Most  of  the  cattle 
were  destroyed,  but  the  Acadians  made  their  escape.  Capt.  McCurdy 
was  sent  across  the  river  to  the  Jemseg  to  destroy  all  the  houses  and 
grain  that  he  might  find  in  that  quarter,  and  to  kill  the  cattle,  and  these 
orders  were  duly  obeyed.  Monckton  burnt  the  little  settlement  called 
Yilleray's  (about  three  miles  below  Gagetown),  and,  as  he  came  down 
the  river,  sent  a  small  party  to  burn  the  historic  settlement  of  the  Sieur 
de  Belleisle  and  his  sons-in-law,  the  brothers  Robicheaux,  just  above 
Belleisle  Bay.  On  the  8th  November,  after  an  absence  of  ten  days  he 
arrived  at  the  place  above  the  Falls  where  the  troops  had  embarked. 
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The  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  the  27th 
November,  1 758,  mentions  having"  received  news  of  the  return  to  Fort 
Frederick  of  the  party  that  had  gone  up  the  river.     The  paragraph  reads : 

Friday  last  [Nov.  24]  a  Transport,  Capt.  Edwards,  arrived  here 
from  St.  John's,  having  Ti;oops  belonging  to  the  Train  (of  Artillery). 
By  him  we  learn  that  Col.  Monckton  had  proceeded  as  far  up  that  river 
as  he  possibly  could  ;  that  he  killed  between  30  and  40  head  of  cattle, 
eight  or  ten  horses,  and  a  number  of  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  and  that  he  burnt 
all  the  houses,  barns,  huts,  grain,  etc.,  for  twenty  leagues  up  the  river. 
We  also  hear  that  Capt.  Cobb  had  taken  a  sloop  and  a  schooner,  besides 
a  number  of  prisoners." 

Monckton  himself  was  not  very  much  elated  at  his  success,  for  a  few 
days  after  his  return  he  wrote  to  Lieut. -Governor  de  Lancey,  of  New 
York  : 

"  1  am  sorry  I  can't  give  you  a  better  account  of  our  proceedings 
up  this  river.  But  it  was  attended  with  so  many  unavoidable  delays 
and  impediments  that  we  were  only  able  to  go  up  about  23  leagues,  which 
is  above  ten  leagues  short  of  St.  Annes — where,  if  we  had  been  able  to 
have  reached,  it  is  by  very  certain  accounts  of  no  consequence,  being  only 
a  village  and  not  the  least  signs  of  a  fort. 

"  We  burnt  one  village  and  some  straggling  houses  and  destroyed 
everything  that  could  be  the  least  serviceable  to  them,  so  that  I  should 
think  that  they  will  in  the  spring  be  obliged  to,  return  to  Canada.  The 
River,  after  passing  the  Falls,  is  as  fine  a  river  as  ever  I  saw,  and  when 
you  get  up  about  ten  leagues  the  country  is  level,  with  fine  woods  of  oak, 
beech,  birch  and  walnut,  and  no  underwood,  and  the  land  able  to  produce 
anything.  We  have  just  finished  a  pretty  good  fort  here,  where  the  old 
French  Fort  stood,  which  will  be  a  footing  for  anything  that  may  be 
thought  proper  to  be  undertaken  hereafter." 

Brigadier  Moncktcn  was  not  alone  in  his  admiration  of  our  noble 
River  St.  John,  as  we  find  from  the  following  entry  in  Capt.  Knox's 
journal  : 

"  November  26th — Being  curious  in  my  inquiries  about  the  river  St. 
John's,  a  very  ingenious,  sensible  officer  of  the  35th  regiment  informed 
me  that  he  surveyed  that  river  in  his  passage  up  and  down;  that  it  is 
spacious  and  deep,  for  he  also  took  the  soundings  of  it;  that  at  the 
broadest  part  is  is  above  three  miles  over,  and  at  the  narrowest  some- 
thing less  than  one  mile;  that  there  is  sufficient  water  for  ships  of  from 
one  to  five  hundred  tons  burthen;  and,  in  short,  he  spoke  of  it  with  great 
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rapture  and  praises.  This  agreeable  gentleman*  promised  me  a  sight 
of  his  observations  and  remarks,  which  he  had  reduced  to  writing,  but 
not  being  able  then  to  get  at  his  papers  (as  he  had  not  yet  opened  his 
baggage),  and  we  being  both  unsettled  during  my  stay  here,  Llost  that 
satisfaction.  I  remember  I  asked  him  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Ulysses  sloop  of  war  was  lost  in  sailing  upwards?  To  this  he  replied 
that  fault,  if  any,  lay  in  the  pilot 'and  not  in  the  navigation,  and  that  this 
loss  was  merely  accidental." 

While  Monckton  was  absent,  three  hundred  men  had  been  steadily 
at  work  on  the  fort ;  so  that  it  must  have  been  nearly  finished  when  he 
returned.  It  received  the  name  of  Fort  Frederick,  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

The  last  of  the  vessels  from  up  the  river  arrived  at  Fort  Frederick 
on  the  nth  of  November,  and  Monckton  at  once  took  steps  to  distribute 
his  troops  among  the  garrisons  of  Fort  Cumberland,  Windsor,  Annapolis 
and  Halifax. 

At  Annapolis  Royal  intelligence  was  eagerly  awaited  of  the  results  of 
Monckton's  expedition.-  Capt.  Knox  complains  of  the  monotony  of 
garrison  duty.  "  Troops,"  he  says,  "  that  are  confined  to  the  retired 
forts  in  this  country  lead  a  very  insipid,  disagreeable  kind  of  life. 
Soldiers  are  naturally  found  of  variety  and  activity.  The  want  of  a  good 
collection  of  books  is  a  very  sensible  loss  to  the  officers,  and  the  constant 
sameness  in  all  we' hear  and  see  is  tiresome,  one  day  being  the  dull 
duplicate  of  another."  \ 

Intelligence  was  received  at  Annapolis  in  due  time,  as  we  learn  from 
Knox's  journal : 

"  November  19th — Some  guns  were  heard  this  morning  from  the 
Bay,  which  we  conjecture  are  to  notify  the  return  of  Brigadier  Monckton 
and  the  troops  from  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  John's  river  to  Fort  Fred- 
erick. We  are  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  relieved  by  a  detachment 
of  the  35th  regiment.  A  schooner  arrived  here  to-day  after  a  passage 
of  four  days  only  from  Boston.  This  is  very  remarkable,  that  run  being 
often  from  8  to  14  days,  but  generally  6  or  7.  She  is  bound  to  Fort 
Frederic  with  King's  provisions  and  was  put  in  here  by  a  contrary 
wind." 


*  In  a  footnote,  Capt.  Knox  says  that  the  officer  who  gave  him  this  information  was  Capt. 
Ince,  a  very  accomplished  and  worthy  fellow,  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  at  the 
second  battle  of  Quebec.  He  was  well  known  in  the  polite  world  for  his  fine  voice  and  great 
taste  in  music.  He  departed  universally  lamented.  Captain  Ince  may  have  been  associated 
with   Samuel  Holland  in  the  survey  of  the  river  at  this  time. 
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"  November  21st — Arrived  from  Fort  Frederick  an  hospital  ship  with 
sick  men  and  a  small  schooner  with  convalescents,  belonging  to  the  35th 
regiment,  together  with  their  surgeon." 

"  November  23rd — Five  companies  of  the  35th  regiment  arrived 
to-day.  The  other  half  of  the  regiment  is  stationed  between  Fort  Fred- 
erick and  Fort  Edward  (Windsor),  three  companies  at  the  former  of 
these  places  and  two  at  the  latter.  The  battalion  of  Royal  Americans 
that  was  employed  with  the  35th  are  sailed  under  Brigadier  Monckton 
to  Halifax.  The  rangers  are  cantoned  throughout  the  province  as  usual, 
and  the  light  infantry,  which  were  composed  of  chosen  men  from  the 
different  regiments  are  returned  to  their  respective  corps.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  some  of  our  old  acquaintances  among  the 
officers  of  this  new  garrison  (the  35th  regiment)  who  inform  us  that 
when  Brigadier  Monckton  and  the  forces  were  landing  at  St.  John's  a 
body  of  200  Indians,  who  have  always  inhabited  the  banks  of  that  river, 
lay  in  ambush  on  the  top  of  a  cape  or  headland,  which  commands  the 
place  of  disembarkation ;  that  they  were  very  eager  to  fire  upon  our 
troops,  but  were  prevented  by  some  of  their  sachems,  or  chiefs,  who  told 
them  that  if  they  proposed  making  peace  with  the  English,  which  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  they  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  think  of,  this 
would  be  a  bad  way  to  effect  it.  Upon  this  advice  they  retired,  and 
proceeded  up  the  country  to  consult  with  their  good  friends  the  French, 
to  whom  they  imparted  their  intentions  of  burying  the  hatchet  and 
brightening  the  chain  [of  friendship]  with  the  British  governor;  but  an 
ignorant  priest,  disapproving  their  conduct,  scolded  and  abused  them  for 
not  endeavoring  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  forces,  diverted  them  from 
their  pacific  intentions  and  decoyed  them  to  escort  and  accompany  him 
to  Canada.  This  intelligence  they  received  from  some  prisoners  they 
took  in  their  expedition  up  that  river,  where  they  found  the  two  traders 
[vessels]  of  which  the  enemy  had  possessed  themselves  some  months  ago. 
In  the  course  of  this  service  several  settlements  were  destroyed,  about 
forty  captives  were  made  and  almost  a  hundred  head  of  black  cattle 
killed.  This  armament  did  not  proceed  to  the  head  of  St.  John's  river, 
for  the  frost  setting  in  earlier  than  usual  and  with  greater  severity  they 
were  apprehensive  of  being  frozen  up,  and  therefore  returned  to  the 
fort,  which  they  found  completed  for  the  reception  of  its  new  garrison." 

Many  of  the  Acadians  on  the  St.  John  retired  to  Quebec  upon  the 
destruction  of  their  settlements  by  the  English  invaders.  The  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil  mentions  their  arrival  in  a  letter  than  he  wrote  to  the  French 
minister  on  the  9th  November,  1758.  Some,  however,  who  lived  at  the 
village  of  St.  Anne's,  remained,  vainly  trusting  that  they  were  sufficiently 
remote  to  escape  molestation. 
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The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  was  keenly  interested  in  the  course  of 
events  on  the  St.  John,  although  his  forces  were  much  too  small  to  repel 
the  invaders.  He  wrote  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that 
a  French-Canadian  had  lately  escaped  from  confinement  at  Fort  Fred- 
erick, at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  John,  and  returned  to  Canada.  He 
described  the  English  fort  as  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the  old  fort, 
but  much  stronger.  The  embankment  was  at  least  ten  feet  in  thickness 
and  surmounted  by  palisades  ten  feet  high  in  the  form  of  chevaux  de 
frise.  The  Frenchman  had  counted  eighteen  cannons  of  18  L.  calibre, 
and  the  English  had  told  him  they  expected  to  mount  in  all  thirty  cannons 
of  20  L.  and  of  18  L. 

A  very  interesting  plan  of  Fort  Frederick  and  its  surroundings*  has 
been  lately  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  our  indefatigable  cor- 
responding member,  Dr.  W.  F.  Ganong.  This  plan  is  reproduced  in 
these  pages,  on  a  slightly  reduced  scale,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 
The.  situation  and  outline  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  are  clearly  shown, 
also  the  contour  of  the  shore  and  other  topographical  features.  Upon 
comparing  the  plan  with  a  modern  map'  of  Carleton,  we  find  the  site  of 
the  huts  occupied  by  the  Massachusetts  Rangers  to  have  been  a  little 
west  of  the  Market  Place,  near  the  south  line  of  what  is  now  King  Street. 
The  star  fort  marked  B,  near  the  site  of  St.  George's  church,  was  never 
built,  nor  were  any  of  the -block  houses  erected  except  those  marked 
with  the  letter  C,  one  of  which  occupied  the  high  ground  near  Uriah 
Dake's  residence  on  Water  Street,  where  a  number  of  relics  have  from 
time  to  time  been  dug  up ;  the  other  stood  near  the  corner  of  Ludlow  and 
Guilford  Streets.  The  streets  marked  on  the  plan  are  of  course  merely 
ideal,  and  at  that  time  had  no  existence.  Fort  Frederick  could  not  com- 
fortably accommodate  within  its  ramparts  so  large  a  garrison  as  the  one 
that  wintered  there  in  1758-9.  The  erection  of  huts  for  the  rangers  was 
consequently  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered 
advisable  to  continue  the  use  of  the  huts,  although  the  garrison  was 
reduced  considerably  after  the  first  year.  The  fort  site  was  itself  rather 
small,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  space  required  for  the  magazine, 


*  The  original  of  this  plan  is  to  be  found  amongst  "  A  set  of  plans  and  forts  in  America, 
reduced  from  actual  survey,  1763,"  by  J.  Rocque,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Congress 
in  Washington.  See  Dr.  Ganong's  "  Additions  to  Monographs  "  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  1906.  page  142. 
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garrison  stores,  officers'  barracks,  etc.,  there  was  little  freedom  of  move- 
ment for  the  men.  The  surrounding  country  being*  practically  a  wilder- 
ness, i here  was  no  likelihood  of  desertion,  or  of  the  men  being  out  of 
quarters  after  gun-fire.  A  glance  at  the  plan  shows  that  the  fort  site 
was  separated  from  the  mainland,  even  at  low  tide,  by  a  creek,  and  at 
high  water  it  was  in  every  sense  an  island.  This  was  in  itself  an  incon- 
venience. A  greater  one  was  the  lack  of  drinking  water.  Complaints 
on  this  head  go  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  Governor  Villebon's  residence. 
One  oi  his  officers,  in  a  letter  written  June  23rd,  1699,  says:  "The 
Governor  keeps  the  water  within  the  fort  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his 
kitchen  and  his  mare,  others  being  obliged  to  use  snow  water,  often  very 
dirty."  The  fort  was  then  called  Menagoeche,  or  "  Fort  de  la  Riviere 
de  St.  Jean."  Governor  Villebon  died  there  on  the  5th  of  July,  1700. 
lie  was  in  all  probability  interred  in  the  garrison  burial  ground  which, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  now  occupied  by  the  foot  of  King  Street. 
His  successor,  Brouillan,  determined  to  abandon  the  fort,  alleging  that 
it  was  too  small,  and  was  commanded  on  one  side  by  an  island  [Navy 
Island  J  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol  shot,  and  on  the  other  by  a  height,  with 
tlie  further  advantage  of  having  no  water  to  drink,  without  going  to  seek 
it  across  the  river  that  flowed  about  it.  He  therefore  caused  the  forti- 
fications to  be  razed,  demolished  the  houses,  and  carried  away  the  guns 
and  everything  of  a  portable  character  to  Port  Royal.  The  cannon 
mounted  on  the  ramparts  some  years  later  by  Boishebert  were  probably 
not  those  removed  by  Brouillan. 

It  has  already  been  related  in  this  paper  that  Boishebert,  on  the  arrival 
of  Capt.  Rous  with  his  squadron  at,  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  1755,  blew 
up  his  magazine,  burst  his  cannon  and  retired  up  the  river;  and  it  is  worth 
mentioning  in  this  connection  that  a  few  years  ago  some  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  laying  down  a  sewer  at  the  old  fort  site  dug  up  a  frag- 
ment of  a  very  old  cannon  of  small  calibre.  It  was  hooped  with  iron 
to  give  it  additional  strength,  and  is  in  all  probability  a  fragment  of  one 
of  the  guns  destroyed  by  Boishebert.  Many  gun  fragments  were  doubt- 
less covered  by  the  earth  dumped  upon  the  spot  by  Monckton's  soldiers 
in  the  construction  of  the' terraces  of  Fort  Frederick.  The  fragment  of 
the  old  gun  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.* 


*  The  Run  fragment  is  now  in  possession  of  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  who  lives  on  the  old  fort 
site  in  Carlet.on  Mr.  Wilson  has  other  interesting  relics,  including  a  half  penny  of  the  time 
of  George  the  Second  (1749),  a  soldier's  button  with  the  figure  "  8  "  and  letter  "  K  "  thereon, 
etc..  etc. 
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When  the  foot  of  King  Street,  in  Carleton,  was  graded,  some  .twenty- 
five  years  ago.  the  workmen,  in  their  digging,  came  upon  an  old  grave- 
yard, presumably  the  garrison  burial  ground  long  used  by  the  French 
and  English.  About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  a  number  of  relics 
were  dug  up  at  the  old  fort  site  on  Middle  Street.  Thomas  O'Keleher, 
who  made  a  survey  of  the  vicinity  for  the  government  in  1847,  records 
in  his  field  book  some  statements  of  aged  citizens  in  Carleton  concerning 
the  old  burial  ground. 

In  the  plan  of  St.  John  harbor,  made  by  Lieut.  Bruce  of  the  Engineers 
in  1 761,  "  gardens  "  are  marked  upon  the  slopes  of  the  hillsides  back  of 
the  fort.  These  spots,  cleared  originally  by  the  French,  we  may  suppose, 
were  afterwards  cultivated  by  the  English  garrison. 

After  his  return  from  the  expedition  up  the  St.  John  river,  General 
Monckton  stayed  at  Fort  Frederick  until  the  21st  of  November,  when, 
finding  the  fortifications  and  barracks  complete  and  winter  at  hand,  he 
sailed  to  Halifax.  Three  companies  of  the  35th  Regiment  aad  a  detach- 
ment of  artillerv  were  ordered  to  remain  at  the  fort ;  and  the   fuel   for 


:>   French   Ca 


the  garrison  not  having  been  laid  in,  McCurdy's,  Stark's  and  Brewer's 
companies  of  Massachusetts  Rangers  were  also  left  behind  as  wood- 
cutters. Monckton 's.  instructions  to  Major  Morris  were  that  Captain 
McCurdy's   company  should  hut  and   remain   for  the  winter,    the  other 
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two,  after  completing  the  wood  supply,  to  proceed  to  Halifax  in  the 
vessels  which  he  left  for  their  transport.  This  they  probably  did  before 
the  end  oi  December. 

The  first  winter's  garrison  at  St.  John  comprised  about  300  men. 
Their  commanding  officer,  -Major  Roger  Morris,  had  a  distinguished 
military  career.  He  was  born  in  England,  January  28,  17 17.  In  1755 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  48th  Regiment  and  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Braddock.  In  the  disastrous  encounter  with  the  French  near  Fort  du 
yuesne,  Braddock,  after  five  horses  were  killed  under  him,  was  mortally 
wounded ;  his  two  aide-de-camps,  Orme  and  Morris,  were  also  wounded, 
and  his  extra  aide-de-camp,  George  Washington,  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  his  clothes  shot  through  in  several  places.  Early  in  1758 
Roger  Morris  exchanged  into  the  35th  Regiment,  in  which  he  served 
under  Colonel  Otway  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  and  afterwards  came 
with  Brigadier  Monckton  to  the  River  St.  John.  He  was  left  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Frederick  during  the  winter  of  1758-9.  The  next  year  he 
was  with  Wolfe  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  rendered  efficient  service 
a  little  later  at  the  battle  of  Sillery,  When  he  retired  from  the  army  in 
1764  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  went  to  New  York  and  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  province. 

The  year  1758  was  an  eventful  one  to  Major  Morris.  Shortly  before 
the  siege  of  Louisbourg  he  married  Mary  Philipse,  of  New  York,  a  lady 
renowned  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  who  is  believed  to 
have  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  from  no  less  a  personage  than  George 
Washington.  Her  sister,  Susannah  Philipse,  married  Colonel  Beverley 
Robinson. 

During  the  American  Revolution  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an 
act  by  which  fifty-nine  individuals  were  proscribed  and  banished,  and 
their  estates  forfeited  to  the  people  of  the  State.  This  list  included  the 
names  of  Rev.  DY.  Charles  Inglis,  rector  of  Trinity  church,  New  York, 
and  Margaret,  his  wife;  Colonel  Roger  Morris  and  Mary,  his  wife; 
Colonel  Beverley  Robinson  and  Susannah,  his  wife.  The  ladies  men- 
tioned are  the  only  women  known  to  have  been  attainted  for  treason  by 
any  of  the  States.  They,  in  common,  with  their  husbands,  were  declared 
to  be  forever  banished,  and  in  case  of  their  return  to  be  adjudged  and 
declared  to  be  guilty  of  felony  and  to  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony. 
The  crime  with  which  "the  unfortunate  ladies  were  charged  was  that  of 
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"  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  States,"  that  is  to  say,  of  not  abandoning 
their  own  husbands.  The  real  motive  on  the  part  of  the  vindictive  New 
York  Legislature  was  to  get  possession  of  their  large  estates.  That  of 
Mary  (Philipse)  Morris  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Astor 
family,  and  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  foundation  of  their  fortune. 
Mrs.  Morris  survived  her  husband,  and  died  at  York,  in  England,  in 
1825,  at  the  age  of  95  years. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  proceed  to  consider  again  the 
course  of  events  at  the  River  St.  John. 

Sir  Wm.  Shirley,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  had  repeatedly  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  dislodging  the  Acadians  settled  at  St.  Anne's.  In  his  letter, 
dated  at  Boston,  March  13th,  1756,  he  writes: 

"  As  to  the  other  principal  object  of  attention,  which  I  have  before 
mentioned,  viz. :  the  taking  possession  of  and  fortifying  St.  John's  River, 
I  think  dislodging  and  taking  possession  of  their  upper  fort — which  from 
the  accounts  given  by  some  of  the  Eastern  Indians  and  New  England 
traders  to  those  parts  it  seems  probable  they  have  built  about  90  miles 
up  the  river  and  six  miles  below  the  old  Indian  Town  —  is  an  essential 
service." 

Governor  Shirley  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish  a  fortified 
post  at  St.  Anne's  to  prevent  the  Acadians  from  returning  and  to  over- 
awe the  Indians.  He  thought  that  a  garrison  of  fifty  men  would  in  that 
event  be  sufficient  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Part  of  the  programme  proposed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
had  now  been  carried  out  by  the  erection  of  Fort  Frederick.  The  dis- 
possessing of  the  French  at  St.  Anne's  remained  to  be  done. 

Monckton,  although  unable  himself  to  get  to  St.  Anne's,  had  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  only  a  defenceless  village.  In  the  ensuing  winter  the 
village  was  completely  destroyed  by  McCurdy's  rangers,  as  we  learn 
from  General  Amherst's  letter  to  William  Pitt,  of  April  19,  1759: 

"  I  have  received  a  report  from  Major  Morris,  commanding  at  Fort 
Frederick,  on  the  St  John's  River,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  that  Capt. 
McCurdy,  commanding  the  ranging  company  there  was,  when  on  a  scout, 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree.  Lieut.  Hazen  afterwards  marched  with  a 
party  up  the  River  St.  John's,  on  the  19th  of  February ;  went  up  higher 
than  St.  Ann's,  burnt  and  destroyed  the  village,  took  six  prisoners,  killed 
six  and  five  made  their  escape;  he  returned  to  the  fort  on  the  5th    of 
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March  with  his  prisoners  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  whose  name  is  Beausejour,  has  a  commission  from  Monsieur 
de  Galisonniere  issued  in  1749,  as  major  of  militia  for  the  River  St.  John. 
By  the  intelligence  it  appears  that  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  be- 
longing to  this  river  went  to  Canada  last  fall  *  *  *  *  on  Brigadier 
Monckton's  taking  post  at  St.  John's;  and  now  that  Lt.  Hazen  has  burnt 
upwards  of  a  hundred  buildings,  killed  the  cattle  and  destroyed  the 
premises,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  enemy  to  take  any  hold  there." 
The  major  of  militia,  Beausejour,  mentioned  above,  is  better  known 
as  Bellefontaine.  lie  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  on  the  river. 
After  his  release  from  imprisonment  he  went,  with  others  of  his  relations, 
to  live  at  Cherbourg,  in  France.  He  obtained  a  pension  of  300  livres 
on  account  of  his  losses  and  services.  The  minute  with  regard  to  his 
application  for  a  pension  states: 

"  The  Sieur  Joseph  Bellefontaine  (or  Beausejour)  of  the  River  St. 
John,  son  of  Gabriel,  an  officer  of  the  King's  ships  in  Canada  and  of 
Angelique  Roberte-Jeanne,  was  major  of  all  the  militia  of  the  River  St. 
John  by  order  of  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  of  the  10th  April,  1749,,  and 
always  exercised  his  function  during  the  war  until  he  was  captured  by 
the  enemy.  He  possessed  several  leagues  of  land  in  that  quarter,  and 
while  he  lived  there  experienced  the  grief  of  beholding  one  of  his 
daughters  and  three  of  her  children  massacred  before  his  eyes  by  the 
English,  who  wished  by  this  piece  of  cruelty  to  induce  him  to  take  their 
part  in  order  to  escape  similar  treatment.  He  only  escaped  such  a  fate 
by  his  flight  into  the  woods,  carrying  along  with  him  two  other  children 
of  the  same  daughter." 

The  young  mother  so  ruthlessly  slain  was  Nastasie  Bellefontaine, 
wife  of  Eustache  Pare.  Other  victims  at  this  time  were  the  wife  and 
child  of  Michael  Bellefontaine,  a  son  of  Major  Joseph  Bellefontaine. 
The  poor  fellow  says  he  had  the  anguish  of  seeing  his  wife  and  boy 
killed  before  his  eyes  on  his  refusal  to  side  with  the  enemy. 

Xews  of  the  destruction  of  St.  Anne's  reached  the  Annapolis  garrison 
not  long  after  its  occurrence,  for  Captain  John  Knox  writes  in  his 
journal  that  the  captain  of  a  company  of  rangers  in  their  garrison  had 
received  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Butler,  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Fred- 
erick, written  on  the  6th  of  March,  which  contained  the  following- 
intelligence  : 

"  Captain  McCurdy  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  on  the  30th, 
of  January.  Lieutenant  Hazen  commands  at  present,  who  returned  last 
night  from  a  scout  up  the  river.     He  marched  from  this  fort  the  18th 
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February  and  went  to  St.  Ann's  :^the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  being  gone 
off,  he  burned  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dwelling  houses,  two  mass 
houses,   besides   all   their  barns,   stables,   granaries,   etc.        He   returned 

down  the  river  about where  he  found  a  house  in  a  thick  forest,  with 

a  number  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs ;  these  he  destroyed.  There  was 
fire  in  the  chimney;  the  people  were  gone  off  into  the  woods;  he  pursued, 
killed  and  scalped  six  men,  brought  in  four,  with  two  women  and  three 
children ;  he  returned  to  the  house,  set  it  on  fire,  threw  the  cattle  into  the 
flames  and  arrived  safe  with  his  prisoners  he  and  the  party  all  well." 

All  this  seems  very  horrible,  and  hard  to  believe,  but  unfortunately 
the  savagery  of  the  New  Englanders  finds  confirmation  from  other 
sources.  The  Commander-in-chief  in  America,  General  Amherst,  wrote 
the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia : 

'  You  will  have  heard  of  the  accident  poor  Capt.  McCurdy  met  with 
as  likewise  of  the  success  of  his  Lieut,  in  demolishing  the  settlement  of 
St.  Anne's;  on  the  recommendation  of  Major  Scott  I  have  preferred 
Lieut.  Hazen  to  Capt.  McCurdy's  company." 

But  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  few  weeks  later  wrote : 

"  Major  Morris  sent  me  particulars  of  the  scouting  party  and  I  gave 
a  commission  of  Captain  to  Lieut.  Hazen,  as  I  thought  he  deserved  it ; 
I  am  sorry  to  say  what  I  have  since  heard  of  that  affair  has  sullied  his 
merit  with  me,  as  I  shall  always  disapprove  of  killing  women  and  help- 
less children.     Poor  McCurdy  is  a  loss,  he  was  a  good  man  in  his  post." 

It  would  seem  from  a  despatch  of  the  Marquis  de  Vandreuil  that 
the  tragic  event  to  which  General  Amherst  refers  took  place  on  Sunday, 
the  28th  of  February,  on  which  occasion,  Vandreuil  says,  the  New  Eng- 
land troops  killed  two  women  and  four  children,  whose  scalps  were 
carried  off. 

Further  reference  to  the  event  is  to  be  found  in  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey's 
journal.  This  gentleman,  while  travelling,  had  occasion  to  lodge  at 
Norwood's  Inn,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  one  night  in  December,  1759,  and, 
speaking  of  the  company  he  found  there,  says  : 

"  We  had  among  us  a  soldier  belonging  to  Captain  Hazen's  company 
of  rangers,  who  declared  that  several  Frenchmen  were  barbarously 
murdered  by  them,  after  quarters  were  given,  and  the  villain  added,  I 
suppose  to  show  his  importance,  that  he  'split  the  head  of  one  asunder, 
after  he  fell  on  his  knees  to  implore  mercy.  A  specimen  of  New  Eng- 
land clemencv !  " 
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It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  tragedy  of  the  wilderness  was 
enacted  in  Lieutenant's  Hazen's  presence  or  with  his  consent.  It  was 
probably  an  exemplification  of  the  words  of  Captain  Murray,  written  at 
the  time  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians :  "Our  soldiers,  you  know, 
hate  them,  and  if  they  can  find  an  occasion  to  kill  them,  they  will." 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  Moses  Hazen  was  a  "rebel,"  fought 
against  the  King,  raised  a  corps  known  as  "  Hazen's  Own,"  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  His  younger  brother,  William,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  John  and  a  member  of  the  first  Executive 
Council  of  New  Brunswick,  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

In  consequence  of  this  mid-winter  foray  of  the  Massachusetts 
Rangers,  St.  Anne's  was  left  in  a  state  of  desolation.  Moses  Perley 
says  that  when  the  advance  party  of  the  Maugerville  colony  arrived 
there  in  1762,  they  found  the  whole  river  front,  of  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Fredericton,  cleared  for  about  ten  rods  back  from  the  bank,  and  they 
saw  the  blackened  remains  of  a  considerable  settlement.  The  houses 
had  been  burned,  and  the  cultivated  land  was  fast  relapsing  into  a  wilder- 
ness state.  In  this  condition  the  place  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Loyalists  in  1783.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  many  of  the  men 
of  Massachusetts,  who  were  instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians, 
were  afterwards  instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  the  American  Loyalists, 
who  were  driven  as  exiles  to  the  lands  once  occupied  by  the  exiled 
Acadians. 

An  interesting  incident  connected  with  the  period  of  French  occupa- 
tion was  related  many  years  ago  by  the  grandmother  of  the  late  Judge 
Fisher  to  one  of  her  descendants.  The  good  old  lady  came  to  St.  Annes 
in  (  October,  1783.  Not  many  months  after  her  arrival  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  unfortunate  settlers,  in  some  cases,  were 
obliged  to  dig  up  the  potatoes  they  had  planted  and  eat  them.  As  the 
season  advanced  they  were  cheered  by  the  discovery  of  large  patches  of 
pure  white  beans,  marked  with  a  black  cross.  They  had  been  planted 
bv  the  French,  and  were  growing  wild.  In  their  joy  at  this  fortunate 
discovery  the  settlers  called  them  "  the  staff  of  life  and  the  hope  of  the 
starving." 

Glimpses  of  the  course  of  events  at  Fort  Frederick  during  the  next 
few  years  are  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  governors  of 
Nova    Scotia   and   Massachusetts.     We   have   also  valuable   information 
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in  the  interesting  diary  of  John  Burrell,  lately  published  in  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.*  Burrell  belonged  to 
Abington,  Mass.,  and  was  a  sergeant  in  Captain  Moses  Parker's  com- 
pany at  Fort  Frederick  in  1759.  The  commandant  of  the  garrison  at 
that  time  was  Colonel  Arbuthnot.  Among  the  officers  were  Commissary 
Henry  Green,  Captains  Parker  and  Gerrish,  Lieutenants  Hutchins, 
Clapp,  Deming  and  Foster,  and  Ensigns  Pike  and  Tirrell.  The  garrison 
included  about  two  hundred  Massachusetts  troops. 

The  period  covered  by  Sergeant  Burrell's  diary  begins  with  the  3rd 
of  August,  1759,  and  ends  with  the  23rd  of  July,  1760.  Some  of  the 
incidents  he  has  recorded  will  appear  trivial,  but  they  were  such  as 
served  to  break  the  monotony  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  and,  as  specimens, 
we  will  take  the  following: 

"  Thursday  30  August  we  kild  a  Bare  a  swimming  acrost  ye  River." 

"  Sonday  30th  September  a  white  Moos  came  Down  on  ye  Pint  and 
we  fired  on  it." 

"  Wednesday  17th  October  A  Cold  Storm  and  it  snowed  a  little  ye 
wind  blue." 

"Tuesday. ye  1st  day  of  ye  year  1760  three  Indians  fell  over  Bord 
&  Drowned,  one  leetle  Boye  got  a  shoare." 

"  Wednesday  ye  16th  [Jan'y]  Reseved  a  letter  from  my  wif  date 
July  ye  15th  1759." 

"  Tusday  ye  226.  Day  of  Janawary  1760  Between  10  &  11  o'clock  at 
night  a  Commett  was  seen  to  fall  in  ye  north  west  &  a  noyes  was  heard 
like  to  3  cannon!  Destink." 

"  Fryday  ye  18th  maid  a  vitualing  Role  and  all  ye  soldiers  were 
revewed  toDay." 

"  Thursday  ye  21  [February]  our  Capt  Parker  went  up  to  Bobares 
Fort  a  fishing." 

"  Fryday  ye  29  Leape  yeare  1760." 

"  Sonday  ye  23d  [March]  a  Snow  Storm,  we  all  Receved  4  pds 
Bounty  of  Col.  Arbuthnott." 

'  Tusday  ye  22d  [April]  finished  30  thou,  of  shingles." 

"  Fryday  ye  6th  [June]  Capt  Hart  Casel  come  &  we  finished  off  63 
thousand  of  H  shingles  &  ye  Col  paid  us  173-5." 

"  Sonday  ye  8th  Rote  a  Leater  home." 

"  Tusday  ye  10th  Delivered  to  Capt  Moses  Curtiss  one  Doble  Loon 
for  to  convey  ye  same  to  my  wife  at  Abington." 


*  Burrell's  diary  is  re-printed  in  Acadiensis,  October,   1905,  with  editorial  notes,  by  D.  R. 
Jack,   Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  N.  B.  Historical  Society. 
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Such  entries  as  these  are  very  suggestive.  The  bear  and  moose  and 
other  wild  creatures  roamed  freely  in  the  surrounding  forest.  Indians 
frequently  visited  the  fort,  and  the  accident  on  New  Year's  day,  by  which 
three  were  drowned  and  one  "  leetle  Boye  "  escaped,  looks  as  if  they 
had  been  "  celebrating  "  the  day.  The  isolation  of  the  garrison  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  sergeant  did  not  receive  his  wife's  letter  till  six 
months  after  it  was  written.  To  pass  the  time  and  to  earn  a  few  extra 
shillings,  the  men  made  some  thousands  of  long  shaven  pine  shingles. 

Sergeant  Burrell's  observations,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts, 
were  zoological,  meterological  and  astronomical — animals,  the  weather 
and  the  meteoric  explosion  all  commanded  his  attention.  The  doubloon 
that  he  sent  to  his  wife  was  a  Spanish  gold  piece,  much  in  use  at  that 
time  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England.  Its  value  in  this  province  in 
early  days  was  £13  17  6  currency — equivalent  to  $15.50.*  The  fishing 
excursion  made  by  Captain  Parker  to  "  Bobare's  Fort  "  (now  Wood- 
man's Point),  in  the  month  of  February,  shows  that  mid-winter  fishing 
in  the  Long  Reach  is  by  no  means  a  modern  idea. 

But  there  are  matters  of  greater  import  in  Burrell's  diary  than  those 
just  mentioned.  He  relates  that  on  the  nth  of  August,  1759,  Colonel 
Arbuthnot,  Captain  Gerrish,  Lieutenants  Hutchins,  Clapp,  Deming  and 
Foster,  with  seventy-five  men,  went  up  the  river  in  quest  of  the  French, 
returning  a  few  days  later  with  two  schoonersf  they  had  captured  and 
a  great  deal  of  plunder.  The  garrison  had  a  "  frollek  "  to  celebrate  the 
event.  The  plunder  was  afterwards  sold  at  the  fort  by  vendue.  A 
second  expedition  of  a  similar  kind  turned  out  disastrously.  It  seems 
that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Monckton  and  Hazen  to  dispossess  the 
Acadians,  they  had  not  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  river,  but  remained 
in  seclusion  at  various  places  above  and  below  St.  Annes.     There  was  a 


*  In  the  year  1819  our  Provincial  Legislature  fixed  the  value  of  the  doubloon  at  £4  cur- 
rency, or  $16.00.  A  few  years  later  the  value  decreased  in  the  United  Sfates  to  $14.50.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  every  description  of  silver  coin  in  New  Brunswick  was  sent  to  Boston 
and  Xew  York  to  buy  doubloons,  which  were  worth  $1.50  more  apiece  in  the  province  than 
in  the  U.  S.  The  result  was  that  !n  1824  silver  had  become  very  scarce  and  trade  was  badly 
hampered.  The  "  unwieldly  doubloon  and  copper  rubbish  "  were  almost  the  only  circulating 
medium.  Monied  men  and  those  who  could  afford  to  wait  for  payments  refused  to  receive 
the  doubloon  at  £4.  Many  people  who  could  not  wait  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  discount 
of  from  3  to  5  shillings.  The  newly-established  Bank  of  New  Brunswick  helped  greatly  in 
ln<"  emergency  to  provide  the  coinage  reciuired. 

t  These  vessels  were  not  improbably  the  "Eagle"  and  "  Endeavour"  mentioned  by  Captain 
Knox.     See  page  130  ante. 
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more  considerable  settlement  of  them  on  the  Oromocto  than  has  been 
generally  recognized, *  and  there  were  other  locations  where  they  still 
lingered.  Information  as  to  these  localities  was  no  doubt  brought  to 
the  commandant,  and  the  success  of  the  first  raid  led  him  to  plan  another. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  September  he  proceeded  up  the 
river  with  a  party  of  two  captains,  three  lieutenants,  two  ensigns  and 
about  eighty-five  men.  On  the  8th,  as  they  were  exploring  a  small 
creek,  they  were  fired  on  by  the  French,  who  lay  in  ambush.  Ensign 
Tirrell  and  four  men  were  killed  and  Lieut.  Foster  and  seven  others 
wounded,  three  of  them  so  seriously  that  they  died  after  their  return  to 
the  fort.  The  casualties  were  all  in  Captain  Parker's  company,  except 
one  in  Captain  Gerrish's.  Dr.  Ganong  is  inclined  to  think  this  encounter 
took  place  near  French  Lake,  on  the  Oromocto  River,  where  local 
tradition  says  the  French  fought  the  English,  f  This  is  possible,  although 
the  time  at  their  disposal  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  admit  of  so  consider- 
able a  party  proceeding  so  great  a  distance.  According  to  Sergeant 
Burrell,  Col.  Arbuthnot  started  up  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
September,  and  if  the  encounter  with  the  French  on  the  8th  took  place 
eighty  miles  from  the  fort,  the  expedition  must  have  moved  with  wonder- 
ful celerity,  and  without  tarrying  along  their  route. 

The  ramparts  of  Fort  Frederick  were  injured  by  a  heavy  rain  storm 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1759,  but  far  more  serious  damage  was  done 
by  the  storm  of  the  3rd-4th  November.  This  storm  was  the  most  violent 
that  had,  till  then,  been  known,  and  must  have  rivalled  the  famous 
"  Saxby  gale  "  of  1869.  The  tide  rose  to  a  height  of  six  feet  above  the 
ordinary,  and  great  rollers;  driven  by  the  storm,  battered  down  the 
exposed  terraces  of  the  fort.  The  gale  levelled  the  forest  near  the  coast 
and  broke  down  the  dykes  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  flooding  the  lands 
reclaimed  by  the  Acadians.  Not  only  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
earthwork  of  Fort  Frederick  swept  away,  but  the  store-house  was 
demolished  by  the  wind  and  tide,  and  some  of  the  provisions  lost  in  the 


*  Capt.  R.  G.  Bruce,  of  the  Engineers,  writes  in  October,  1762  :  "  The  first  real  settlement 
is  about  60  miles  above  the  Fort  where  the  River  Ramucto  [Oromocto]  falls  into  the  River 
St.  John's.  Here  I  am  told  there  is  about  300  acres  of  clear'd  land,  chiefly  on  the  River 
Ramucta,  which  I  did  not  see.  *  *  *  *  At  a  place  called  Opak  there  are  several  french 
Families  at  present  settled." 

f  See  Dr.  Ganong's  "  Additions  to  Monographs,"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  for  1906.  pp.  108.  109. 
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sea.  The  damage  was  so  extensive  that  Lieut.  Tonge  was  sent  from 
Fort  Cumberland  the  next  summer  with  a  party  of  engineers  to  make 
repairs.  He  found  it  impossible  with  the  means  at  his  command  to 
entirely  repair  the  havoc  the  storm  had  wrought,  but  he  strengthened  the 
defences  as  best  he  could,  and  planted  a  strong  line  of  palisades  about 
the  fort. 

On  the  1 8th  October  (just  a  month  after  the  event)  the  garrison 
learned  of  the  surrender  of  Quebec.  The  news  was  brought  by  three 
Frenchmen,  who  came  to  the  fort  under  a  flag  of  truce.  They  were  the 
bearers  of  a  proposal  from  about  two  hundred  of  their  compatriots  to 
submit  to  the  British  government.  They  desired  permission  to  remain 
upon  their  lands  on  promise  of  fidelity  to  the  English.  Colonel  Arbuth- 
not  made  answer  that  they  must  all  come  down  to  the  fort  and  remain 
until  he  could  communicate  with  the  authorities  at  Halifax.  The  Colonel 
made  a  hasty  trip  to  Annapolis  to  obtain  a  small  vessel  and  other  assist- 
ance. On  his  return  he  went  up  the  river  with  two  captains,  three 
lieutenants,  one  ensign,  the  surgeon  and  eighty-seven  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men.  On  the  4th  November  Lieut.  Hutchins  returned  in 
his  batteau  to  the  fort  and  announced  that  the  French  were  all  coming 
in  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  following  day  a  single  French  family 
arrived,  and  two  days  later  the  Colonel  and  his  party  arrived  with  thirty 
families  in  charge.  A  few  others  came  in  afterwards  of  their  own 
accord. 

The  news  of  the  downfall  of  Quebec  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
Indians,  who  now  professed  friendship  and  came  into  the  garrison  in 
considerable  numbers.  They  were  well  treated  and  received  allowances 
of  provisions. 

The  Acadians  quartered  at  Fort  Frederick  were  truly  a  forlorn  little 
community.  Whether  they  were  residents  who  had  lingered  in  their 
retreats  on  the  St.  John,  or  people  lately  come  from  Quebec,  is  not  quite 
clear.  They  were  probably  mostly  fugitives  who  had  retired  to  Quebec 
and  now  wished  to  return  to  their  loved  Acadia.  They  had  exhausted 
their  resources  and  were  in  no  state  to  return  to  the  woods,  where  they 
would  have  died  of  hunger.  They  produced  letters  from  Gen'l  Monckton 
and  Judge  Cramahe  recommending  them  to  protection.  Governor 
Lawrence  decided  that  the  letters  must  have  been  obtained  through  mis- 
representation,   and    ordered    the    Acadians    to    be    sent  to    Halifax  as 
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prisoners.  The  action  of  Lawrence  was  endorsed  by  General  Amherst, 
who  wrote :  "  The  pass  yon  mention  the  two  hundred  Inhabitants  of  St. 
John's  River  to  have  from  Mr.  Monckton,  was  by  no  means  meant  or 
understood  to  give  the  French  any  right  to  those  lands ;  and  you  have 
done  perfectly  right  not  to  suffer  them  to  continue  there,  and  you  will 
be  equally  right  in  sending  them,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  to  Europe 
as  Prisoners  of  War." 

The  deportation  at  so  late  a  period  as  this  of  two  hundred  people 
from  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  is  the  last  act  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
Acadian  expulsion.  Father  Germain,  the  Jesuit  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  had  retired  to  Quebec  upon  Monckton's  landing  at  St.  John.  He 
now  returned  to  his  mission,  where  he  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  all  the 
French  inhabitants  had  gone  down  to  the  English  fort  with  their  families. 
He  resolved  to  join  them,  as  they  had  no  priest,  and  did  so  soon  after. 
Burrell's  diary  notes  his  arrival  on  the  13th  November.  The  entry  under 
that  date  reads :  "  About  20  more  Indians  come  in  &  Drew  Lowances  ye 
Preast  himself  come  in."  The  arrival  of  Monsieur  Coquart,  the  mission- 
ary of  the  Acadians,  a  few  days  later,  enabled  Father  Germain  to  return 
to  his  station  at  Aukpaque,  a  passport  having  been  furnished  him  for 
that  purpose  by  the  commandant. 

The  Governor  and  Council  of  Nova  Scotia  met  at  Halifax  on  the  30th 
November  to  consider  the  case  of  the  Acadians  at  Fort  Frederick.  Their 
decision  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council : 

"  The  Council  are  of  opinion  and  do  advise  that  His  Excellency  do 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  hiring  vessels  for  having  them  immedi- 
ately transported  to  Halifax  as  prisoners  of  war,  until  they  can  be  sent 
to  England  ;  and  that  the  two  Priests  be  likewise  removed  out  of  the 
Province." 

Vessels  were  accordingly  sent  from  Halifax,  and  these  hapless 
people,  after  a  sojourn  of  twelve  weeks  at  the  fort,  were  put  on 
board.  Considering  the  importance  of  the  event,  Burrell's  reference  to 
their  deportation  in  his  diary  is  very  meagre : 

"  Sonday  ye  27  [January]  our  Col  went  a  Bord  in  order  for  Halifax 
with  part  of  ye  french  men.  Monday  ve  28th  ye  women  &  children 
went  a  Bord  this  day.     Tusday  ye  29th  they  set  sail." 

The  vessels  arrived  at  Halifax  about  the  nth  of  February.  Three 
months  later  the  Acadians  were  still  there  waiting  till  Lawrence  should 
send  them  to  England. 
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Colonel  Arbuthnot  was  accompanied  in  his  voyage  to  Halifax  by  two 
Indian  chiefs  of  the  Passamaqnoddy  tribe,  who  desired  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  Governor.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  negotiations  that 
ensued  will  be  found  in  Murdoch's  History  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Indian 
delegates  appeared  before  the  Governor  and  Council  with  an  interpreter, 
and,  after  full  discussion,  came  to  terms  of  agreement.  The  treaty  was 
based  on  the  old  Indian  treaties  made  in  1725  and  1749,  with  an  addi- 
tional engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  not  to  give  aid  to  the 
enemies  of  the  English,  and  to  confine  their  trade  to  the  truck-house, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  at  Fort  Frederick.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  treaty  should  be  prepared  in  French  and  English,  that  the  chiefs 
should  be  sent  back  in  a  vessel  to  St.  John,  and  that  Colonel  Arbuthnot 
should  accompany  them  to  Passamaquoddy,  taking  the  treaty  with  him 
to  be  ratified.  On  the  23rd  of  February  the  treaty  was  signed  by  Michel 
Neptune  for  the  Passamaquoddy  tribe  and  by  Ballomy  Glode  for  the 
St.  John  River  Indians.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Indians  to  leave  three  of 
each  tribe  resident  at  Fort  Frederick  as  hostages  to  ensure  adherence  to 
the  articles  of  peace.  Benjamin  Gerrish,  who  was  now  placed  in  charge 
of  the  truck-house  at  St.  John,  was  probably  nearly  related  to  Captain 
Gerrish  of  the  garrison. 

Lawrence  and  his  council  regarded  this  treaty  as  an  important  matter. 
Only  four  years  before  the  dread  inspired  by  the  Indians  was  so  great 
that  the  Nova  Scotia  authorities  were  led  to  offer  a  reward  of  £30  for 
ever}'  Indian  warrior  brought  in  alive,  £25  for  the  scalp  of  every  male 
Indian  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  £25  for  every  woman  and  child 
brought  in  alive,  the  rewards  to  be  paid  at  any  of  His  Majesty's  forts 
by  the  commanding  officer. 

Colonel  Arbuthnot  got  back  to  Fort  Frederick  on  the  12th  of  March. 
On  the  17th  he  sailed  in  Capt.  Cobb's  sloop,  with  Captain  Parker  and 
the  Indian  chiefs,  to  Passamaquoddy  to  ratify  the  treaty,  returning  to 
Fort  Frederick  on  the  20th. 

The  Indians  continued  to  come  in  from  various  quarters  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  we  learn  from  Burrell's  journal.  The  crown- 
ing event  occurred  on  the  28th  June,  when  "  ye  Grate  King  of  ye  Indians 
Came  into  ye  Garrison  for  to  make  a  Grate  peace  with  ye  English." 

By  order-in-council  of  the  19th  July,  1760,  Captain  Doggett  was  sent 
from    Halifax    with    stores    for    the    truck-master    at    Fort    Frederick. 
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Colonel  Arbuthnot  subsequently  informed  the  Governor  that  the  Indians 
behaved  well  and  came  to  the  fort  to  trade. 

After  the  surrender  of  Quebec  the  Massachusetts  troops  at  the  fort 
expected  to  be  relieved,  their  period  of  enlistment  being  expired  and  the 
crisis  of  the  war  over.  But  the  insecurity  of  Monckton  at  Quebec  and 
of  Amherst  at  Crown  Point  rendered  it  difficult  to  provide  men  for  the 
relief  of  the  Nova  Scotia  garrisons.  The  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
this  emergency  took  the  bold  step  of  extending  the  period  of  enlistment 
of  the  troops  furnished  by  their  colony.  They  promised,,  as  an  offset, 
to  provide  the  men  with  beds  and  other  comforts  during  the  approaching 
winter.  But  the  men  were  not  to  be  persuaded.  The  situation  became 
critical,  and  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  wrote  to  Governor  Lawrence : 

"  I  find  our  people,  who  are  doing  duty  in  your  garrison,  notwith- 
standing the  favor  and  attention  this  province  has  shown  them  for  con- 
tinuing their  services  through .  the  winter — have  worked  themselves  up 
to  such  a  temper  of  dissatisfaction  that  they  have  long  ago  threatened 
to  come  off,  if  not  relieved." 

The  threat  was  not  meaningless,  for  the  Governor  adds  that  already 
"  seventy  men  in  one  schooner  and  about  eighty  in  another  have  openly 
come  off  from  Fort  Frederick  at  St.  John's." 

Here,  again,   Burrell's  diary  furnishes  us  with  dates: 

"  Monday  ye  5th  [May]  a  number  of  Capt.  Garashes  men  with  some 
others  Desarted  on  Bord  of  a  Schouner.  Tusday  ye  13th,  30  of  our 
Company  went  home  in  a  Schouner  to  New  England." 

The  conduct  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts  was  a  source  of  mortifica- 
tion to  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  speaks  of  "  the  unwarrantable 
behaviour  of  the  garrison  at  St.  John's  River,  all  of  whom  have  deserted 
their  post,  except  40  men,  or  thereabout,  and  the  continuance  of  those 
forty  seems  to  be  precarious."  A  few  weeks  later  sixty  men  were  sent 
from  Boston  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  Sergeant  Burrell  says  they 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  July. 

The  conduct  of  the  garrison  was  not  unnatural,  although,  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  entirely  inexcusable.  The  men  had  enlisted  for 
a  great  and,  as  the  event  proved,  decisive  struggle  with  France  for 
the  mastery  on  the  American  continent.  With  the  surrender  of  Louis- 
burg  and  Quebec  the  crisis  was  over.  The  period  of  their  enlistment 
had  expired;  what  right  had  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  to  prolong  it? 
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\\  hy  should  they  stay  ?  Thus  they  reasoned.  After  the  surrender  and 
removal  oi  the  Acadians  and  the  submission  of  the  savages,  garrison 
duty  at  Fort  Frederick  became  monotonous.  The  surrounding  country 
was  deserted.  The  few  habitations  that  had  once  existed  had  been 
abandoned  and  destroyed  when  the  French  fled  up  the  river.  No  Eng- 
lish settler  had  yet  ventured  to  establish  himself  at  St.  John.  Amid  the 
privation  and  loneliness  of  their  situation,  the  charms  of  their  firesides  in 
New  England  seemed  peculiarly  inviting  to  the  men  of  Massachusetts. 
As  time  went  on,  the  advantage  of  having  a  fortified  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  John  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
Under  its  protection  the  vanguard  of  English  settlement  soon  began  to 
put  in  appearance.  James  Simonds,  Richard  Simonds  and  Francis 
Peabody  came  there  in  1762,  and  two  years  later  James  Simonds,  James 
White  and  their  dependents  established  themselves  in  trade  at  Portland 
Point.  The  garrison  was  then  commanded  by  Lieut.  Gilfred  Studholme,* 
of  the  40th  Regiment,  in  whose  honor  Guilford f  Street,  in  Carleton,  is 
named.  It  seems  to  have  been  Lieut.  Studholme's  unpleasant  duty  to 
order  the  Acadians  remaining  on  the  River  St.  John  to  remove.  These 
people  were  living  near  the  mouth  of  the  Keswick  stream,  a  few  miles 
above  St.  Annes,  and  probably  were  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  main 


*  Some  information  relating  to  Gilfred  Studholme  will  be  found  in  the  Collections  of  the 
X.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  Xo.  5,  p.  217  ;  also  in  Raymond's  History  of  the  St.  John  River,  p.  281,  and 
elsewhere.  The  date  of  Studholme's  death  was  lately  discovered  by  the  writer  of  this  paper 
in  the  following  obituary  notice  in  the  Royal  Gaztte  of  October  30th.  1792  : 

"  On  the  10th  inst.  departed  this  life  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  the  Hon.  Gilfred  Stud- 
holme,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Council  for  this  Province,  and  formerly  Captain  Command- 
ant of  his  Majesty's  Forces  and  Crown  Agent  for  the  settlement  of  the  Loyal  Refugees  within 
the  district  of  the  River  St.  John.  Two  days  before  his  death  he  received  a  paralytick  stroke 
which  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  in  which  state  he  continued  till  he  died.  The  amiable 
manners,  universal  benevolence  and  liberal  spirit  which  strongly  marked  the  character  of 
this  Gentleman  most  justly  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
During  his  command  at  Fort  Howe,  his  hospitality  and  generous  attention  to  all  strangers, 
as  well  those  whom  his  Majesty's  service  brought  within  his  notice  as  those  whom  the  war 
had  disturbed  and  driven  hither  for  refuge,  would  have  done  honor  to  a  much  more  dignified 
station,  and  drew  forth  the  particular  notice  and  acknowledgments  of  the  General  Officers 
commanding  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  his  capacity  as  Crown  Agent  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Loyal  Refugees  within  the  District  of  the  River  St.  John,  his  exertions  were  un- 
wearied." 

f  This  is  properly  Gilfred  Street,  and  is  so  marked  in  the  original  plan  of  Carleton.  In 
the  City  of  St.  John  the  street  now  called  Charlotte  Street  was  originally  Studholme  Street. 
The  name  ought  never  to  have  been  changed. 
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river.     It  is  marvellous  with  what  tenacity  they  clung  to  this  locality — 
in  fact  their  descendants  are  there  yet.* 

In  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  Studholme's  order  to  remove  else- 
where, the  AcadianSj  in  the  summer  of  1763,  made  the  following  appeal 
to  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia: 

Sir, — We  have  received,  with  respect,  the  order  which  His  Honor 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Fredrek  has  conveyed  to  us  from  you  to 
evacuate  the  St.  John  River,  and  we  should  have  done  sol  at  once  had  we 
not  hoped  that  in  pity  for  our  past  miseries,  you  would  kindly  spare  us 
fresh  ones.  The  truth  is,  Sir,  that  we  were  beginning  to  emerge  from 
the  unspeakably  wretched  condition  to  which  war  had  brought  us.  The 
prospects  of  an  abundant  harvest  promises  us  provisions  for  next  year. 
If  you  insist  on  our  leaving  before  harvest,  most  of  us  — being  without 
money,  supplies  or  means  of  conveyance,  will  be  driven  to  live  like  the 
Indians,  wandering  from  one  situation  to  another.  But  if  you  allow  us 
to  stay  the  winter,  in  order  to  dry  our  crops,  we  shall  be  able  to  till  the 
new  lands  wherever  you  may  tell  us  to  move  to.  There  is  no  need  to 
point  out  to  you  that  a  farmer  who  takes  up  new  land  without  having 
supplies  for  a  year,  must  inevitably  be  ruined,  and  be  of  no  use  to  the 
Government  to  which  he  belongs.  We  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  grant  us  a  priest  of  our  faith.  Such  a  concession  would 
enable  us  to  endure  patiently  the  troubles  inseparable  from  such  a  migra- 
tion. We  await  your  final  orders  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  all  possible  respect  and  submission,  Sir, 
"  Your  very  humble  &  obedient  servants, 

"  The  Inhabitants  of  St.  Johns  River/' 

Many  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  early  history  of  St. 
John  centre  around  the  old  fort  in  Carleton.  It  was  there  in  the  old 
barracks  that  Hugh  Quinton  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  found  shelter  upon 
their  arrival  at  St.  John  on  the  28th  of  August,  1762,  and  there  on  the 
night  which  followed  their  arrival  their  first  child,  James  Quinton,  was 
born.  He  was  the  first  child  of  English-speaking  parents  born  at  St. 
John. 

The  fort  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by  detachments  of  British  troops 
under  various  commanders  until  the  year  1768,  when  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  and  sent  to  Boston  in  consequence  of  disturbances  there. 


*  About  thirty  families  of  Acadian  origin  live  at  French  Village,  in  the  Parish  of  Kings- 
clear,  and  seventeen  families  at  the  Mazerolle  Settlement,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The 
family  names  represented  are  Godin,  Mazerolle,  Roy,  Bourgoin,  Martin  and  Cyr.  Few  of  these 
people  now  use  the  French  language. 
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rhe  defenceless  condition  of  the  port  of  St.  John  did  not  escape  the 
notice  oi  the  Nova  Scotia  authorities.  Lieut. -Governor  Michael)  Franck- 
lin.  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  states  that  on  the  9th  July,  1768,  he 
received  a  letter  from  General  Gage,  acquainting  him  that  orders  had 
been  sent  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Dalrymple,  who  commanded  the  troops  in 
Nova  Scotia,  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  from  Fort  Cumberland,  Anna- 
polis. Fort  Frederick  Amherst  and  Louisbourg.  The  Lieut.- Governor 
adds : 

'  These  ports,  when  abandoned,  I  purpose  to  put  under  the  care  of 
the  most  proper  persons,  being  civil  officers  of  this  Government.  They 
may  serve  for  places  of  safety  for  the  settlers  to  retreat  to  in  case  of  a 
rupture  with  the  Indians,  and  the  buildings  of  several  of  them  will  also 
serve  many  publick  purposes,  such  as  Court  Houses,  Churches,  Prisons, 
&c,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  built  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
Inhabitants.  *  *  *  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  toi  the  King  and 
to  the  true  interest  of  this  province  if  I  failed  in  representing  to  His 
Majesty  that  the  hazard  of  a  rupture  with  the  savages  will  really  be  great, 
once  they  perceive  the  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the  Out  Posts  without 
a  probability  of  their  being  replaced,  and  that  this  Government  conceives 
it  highly  necessary  that  as  soon  as  His  Majesty's  other  immediate  service 
permits  detachments  of  the  King's  troops  be  posted  on  the  River  St.  John, 
at  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Province,  at  Tatamagushe,  at 
Fort  Amherst,  on  the  Island  of  St.  John  and  at  Louisbourg,  which  detach- 
ments will  be  required  to  remain  there  for  some  years  to  come." 

What  Col.  Francklin  chiefly  dreaded  was  the  hostility  of  the  Indians. 
Their  predilection  for  the  French  and  their  natural  restlessness  were  such 
that  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  war  they  might  do  infinite  harm  to  the  scat- 
tered English  settlements.     His  comments  on  this  head  are  as  follows : 

"  I  have  exerted  myself  to  make  use  of  every  measure  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  Indians  by  removing  the  subject  of  every  complaint, 
and  I  shall  continue  so  to  do.  I  have  also  taken  great  pains  to 
convince  the  Acadians  of  the  errors  they  have  heretofore  been  in  by  hav- 
ing such  strong  attachments  to  the  interest  of  France.  In  this  I  have 
been  successful  beyond  my  expectations,  as  they  have  (very  few  excepted) 
universally  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  The  Indians  I 
have  endeavored  to  persuade  to  cultivate  the  lands  and  to  enter  into  the 
business  of  catching  and  drying  codfish,  that  they  might  not  be  so  fre- 
quently distressed  for  subsistence  as  they  have  been  of  late  years.*  *  *  * 
Almost    all    the    Indians    are    interspersed    among   the    settlers  and    are 
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frequently  in  great  want  of  subsistence,  which  they  will  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity naturally  take  by  violence  or  stealth  if  they  cannot  obtain  provisions 
otherwise,  and  they  have  nothing  but  their  Peltries  to  pay  for  what  they 

want." 

At  this  time  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  St.  John  river,  Pierre 
Thomas  and  Ambroise  St.  Aubin,  proceeded  to  Halifax  and  entered  into 
agreement  with  the  Lieut. -Governor  that  all  misunderstandings,  disputes 
and  quarrels  should  be  forgot  and  peace  and  kindness  established  between 
the  Indians  and  the  English  settlers.  If  war  should  again  arise  with 
France,  the  Indians  promised  to  remain  neutral.  Their  priest,  Mon. 
Bailly,  who  had  lately  arrived,  was  to  remain  with  them,  and  they  were 
promised  four  acres  of  land  at  St.  Anne's  (including  their  old  burial 
ground  and  the  site  on  which  their  chapel  formerly  stood)  near  the  old 
Government  House  building  in  Fredericton,  also  the  Island  now  known 
as  Savage  Island,  with  four  acres  for  a  church  and  500  acres  of  wood- 
land near  O'Paques   [Aukpaque.] 

There  is  an  interesting  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
Fort  Frederick  in  one  of  James  Simonds  letters  to  his  partners  in  New- 
bury, written  under  date  July  25,  1768: 

"  The  Troops  are  withdrawn  from  all  the  outposts  in  the  Province  and 
sent  to  Boston  to  quell  the  Mob.  The  charge  of  Fort  Frederick  is  com- 
mitted to  me,  which  I  accepted  to  prevent  another  person  being  appointed 
who  would  be  a  trader.  I  don't  know  but  I  must  reside  in  the  Garrison, 
but  the  privileges  of  the  fisheries  on  that  side  of  the  River  and  the  use 
of  the  King's  boats  will  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  that  incon- 
venience." 

The  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  was  soon  followed  by  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  Colonel  Francklin  had  apprehended. 

In  August,  1769,  Captain  Godfrey  Jadis,  of  the  52nd  Regiment,  came 
with  his  family  to  Fort  Frederick  with  the  intention  of  establishing  him- 
self in  trade.  His  subsequent  experience  is  related  in  his  memorial  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  quoted: 

"  Your  Memorialist  on  his  arrival  at  Fort  Frederick  was  frequently 
treatened  by  the  Indians  to  be  distroyed  and  the  fort  burnt  if  he  did  not 
imeadatly  quit  it,  which  in  order  to  preserve,  your  memorialist  with  His 
wife  and  six  small  children,  surounded  with  almost  unsurmountable 
difficultys,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  fort  and  proceed  to  Gage  Township 
where  He  used  his  best  and  unwearied  labours  to  bring  the  Savages  into 
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a  proper  obedience  to  his  Majesty  and  establish  a  trade  the  Revenues  of 
which  would  yield  yearly  a  considerable  advantage  to  Government. 

"  During  your  memoralist's  residence  at  Gage  Township  the  Indians 
frequently  treatened  to  scalp  him  and  his  family  and  to  burn  his  House, 
Warehouses,  &c,  frequently  declaring  that  they  were  at  Warr  with  us  & 
would  continue  so  till  they  had  Rooted  out  the  british  Settlements  in 
that  part." 

Captain  Jadis  goes  on  to  say  that  on  the  6th  of  February,  1771,  the 
savages  put  their  long-concerted  plan  into  execution  by  fixing  combus- 
tibles and  setting  fire  to  his  house,  store  and  other  buildings,  which  were 
entirely  consumed.  He  placed  his  losses  at  the  sum  of  £2128.13.10 
sterling. 

Lord  Win.  Campbell,  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  at  this  time,  con- 
firms the  account  of  Capt.  Jadis'  misfortunes,  and  adds : 

"  I  have  had  frequent  complaints  of  those  Indians  since  Fort  Fred- 
erick has  been  dismantled  and  the  garrison,  which  formerly  consisted  of 
an  officer's  command,  reduced  to  that  of  a  corporal  and  four.  This 
Fort  whilst  properly  garrisoned  kept  the  Indians  of  that  district  in  pretty 
good  order,  but  not  so  effectually  by  situation  as  if  it  had  been  constructed 
higher  up  the  River,  and  as  that  Fort  is  now  intirely  dismantled  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  to  your  Lordship's  consideration  whether  a  strong  Block 
House  properly  garrisoned  might  not  prove  a  proper  check  upon  the 
insolence  of  the  savages  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  afford  a  secure 
protection  to  a  very  increasing  settlement  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  St. 
Johns,  a  situation  abounding  with  most  excellent  soil  and  which  produces 
the  most  valuable  Timber,  of  all  sorts  in  this  Province." 

Among  the  officers  stationed  from  time  to  time  at  Fort  Frederick, 
who  left  behind  them  tangible  proof  of  their  sojourn,  mention  may  be 
made  of  Lieutenant  John  Marr.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  most 
striking  object  on  the  walls  of  the  map-room  of  the  Archives  Building 
in  Ottawa,  namely,  a  very  handsome  plan  in  colors — 6  feet  long  and  3 
feet  wide,  entitled — 

"A  Sketch  of  part  of  the  River  St.  John  on  the  North  Side  of  the 
"  Bay  of  Fundy — from  Partridge  Island  in  the  Latitude  45  °  22  North, 
"  to  Opaak  an  Indian  Village :  the  length  contained  in  this  Sketch  is  near 
"80  English  miles.  Taken  in  November,  1764,  by  John  Marr,  Sub 
"  Engineer  &  Lieutenant." 

In  the  corner  of  this  map  there  is  a  plan  on  a  larger  scale,  entitled — 

"  A  Survey  of  the  Harbour  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Environs  of  Fort 
"  Frederick  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Taken  in  September, 
"  1764,  by  John  Marr,  Sub  Engineer  &  Lieutenant." 
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In  this  plan  the  site  of  Fort  Dufferin  is  marked  "  Partridge  Point." 
Sand  Point  is  called  Point  mix  Galcttes  (point  of  pebbles).  The  Marsh 
Creek  is  called  River  Shebeskestaggan.  Three  settlers'  houses  are  shown 
at  Portland  Point.  From  South  Bay  there  is  a  dotted  channel  marked 
leading  through  to  Duck  Cove,  and  the  note  is  appended,  "  the  pricked 
lines  represent  the  New  Channel  for  the  River  as  projected  by  the 
French."  The  idea  of  the  French  was  doubtless  to  reclaim  the  marshes 
and  low  meadow  lands  up  the  St.  John  River  by  affording  a  more  free 
outlet  to  the  waters.  Surveyor-General  Charles  Morris  discusses  this 
proposition  in  his  report  to  Col.  Francklin  in  1766: 

"  I  would  observe  that  it  would  be  beneficial  if  a  passage  for  the 
waters  of  the  river  could  be  widened,  which  seems  impracticable  in  the 
Passage  at  the  Falls,  the  sides  being  Rocks  of  a  hundred  feet  high 
Perpendicular;  But  the  French  were  upon  a  Project  of!  cutting  a  channel 
through  somewhere  near  the  south  end  of  the  Bason  called  South  Bay, 
which  is  oi  no  great  distance  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy :  had  this  or  could 
it  be  effected  it  would  recover  a  vast  quantity  of  Land  now  overflowed 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  When  the  Country  begins  to  be  filled 
with  Inhabitants  this  project  may  perhaps  be  executed."* 

The  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  from  the  outposts  in  Nova  Scotia 
to  strengthen  the  army  under  General  Gage  in  Boston  was  followed  by 
the  removal  of  trie  ordnance  and  munitions  of  war,  for  Lord  Wm.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  letter  of  October,  1771,  already  quoted,  says  that  the  fort  had 
been  entirely  dismantled.  Settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  had 
already  begun.  The  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor  formed  a  part 
of  the  Township  of  Conway.  Messrs.  Simonds  and  White,  about  the 
year  1770,  were  instrumental  in  placing  a  number  of  families  there.  A 
census  made  by  James  Simonds  in  August,  1775,  gives  the  names  of  the 
settlers — Hugh  Quinton,  Jonathan  Leavitt,  Daniel  Leavitt,  Samuel 
Peabody,  William  McKeen,  Thomas  Jenkins,  Moses  Kimball,  Elijah 
Estabrooks,  John  Bradley,  James  Woodman,  Zebedee  Ring,  Gervas  Say, 
Samuel  Abbot,  Christopher  Cross,  John  Knapp,  Eliakim  Ayer  and  Joseph 
Rowe.  There  were  in  all  21  men,  13  women,  20  boys  and  18  girls,  total 
J2  souls.  Small  as  the  little  community  was,  it  was  destined  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War.     The  unfortunate  settlers 


*  See   Raymond's  St.  John  River  History,  p.   111. 
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were  robbed    and    maltreated  by    the  crews    of    the    "  rebel    privateers," 
and  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  and  remove  up  the  river  for  greater 

security. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  construction  and  destruction  of 
Fori  Frederick  emanated  from  the  same  quarter,  namely,  Massachusetts. 
It  was  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  who,  in  the  first  instance,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  taking  possession  of  the  River  St.  John  and  building 
a  strong  fort  to  overawe  the  French  and  Indians.  Monckton's  soldiers, 
who  built  the  fort  and  formed  its  first  garrison,  were  mostly  New  Eng- 
enders. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1775  it  was  rumored  in  Nova  Scotia  that 
Stephen  Smith,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  newly-formed  Congress  ol 
Massachusetts,  had  orders  to  seize  Fort  Frederick,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  province  advised  the  re-establishment  of  a  garrison  to  prevent  such 
an  attempt.  But  the  military  people  were  too  dilatory.  In  the  month  of 
August  a  party  of  Machias  marauders,  led  by  Smith,  entered  the  harbor 
with  an  armed  sloop  and  captured  a  brig*  of  120  tons  laden  with  oxen, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry  and  a  variety  of  supplies  for  the  British  troops  that 
had  been  brought  down  the  river  from  Maugerville  in  gondolas  and  small 
vessels.  The  same  night  they  made  the  small  party  in  the  fort  prison- 
ers, plundered  everything  in  it,  and  set  fire  to  the  barracks  and  other 
buildings.  This  was  the  first  hostile  act  of  the  Revolution  committed 
in  Xova  Scotia,  and  it  made  no  small  stir  iri  political  and  military  circles. 
The  news  of  the  destruction  of  Fort  Frederick  seems  to  have  been  made 
known  at  Halifax  by  James  Simonds  and  Daniel  Leavitt,  who  went  to 
Windsor  in  a  whale  boat  to  solicit  the  protection  of  government.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  Brigade  Major  Studholme  was 
sent  to  take  post  at  St.  John  with  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  place 
from  the  privateers  and  marauders  that  infested  the  Bay.  Major  Stud- 
holme,  after  consultation  with  Messrs.  Simonds,  Hazen  and  White, 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  Fort  Howe  rather  than  the  re-establishment 
of  Fort  Frederick.     The  earthworks  of  the  latter,  however,  remained  in 


*  This  brig  was  the  "  Loyal  Briton."  She  was  owned  by  David  Black  and  four  others 
of  Boston.  She  was  fitted  out  to  bring  provisions  for  the  armv  from  the  River  St.  John. 
She  sailed  from  Boston  a  little  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  She  was  the  first  vessel, 
so  far  as  known,  taken  by  the  American  privateers  in  the  war.  Mr.  Black  valued  his  share 
of  the  brig  at  £300.  See  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Archives  for  Ontario  for  1904,  pp.  660, 
661, 
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a  good  state  of  preservation  when  the  Loyalists  landed  in  1783.  Their 
outline  appears  in  the  plan  made  by  Colonel  Robert  Morse,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  early  in  the  year  1784,  which  is  reproduced,  in  part,  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.     The  old  fort  site  continued  to  be  for  many 


PLAN   OF  PARR  TOWN  AXD   CARLETON  SHOWING  OUTLINES  OF  FORT    FREDERICK 

From  Col.  Robert  Morse's  Suryey  in  1784. 

years  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Government.  During  the  war  of 
1812,  when  the  Martello  Tower  was  built  and  the  defences  of  St.  John 
strengthened  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor,  a  small  wooden  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  Fort  Frederick,  sufficient  to  accommodate  one 
officer  and  twenty  men,  and  a  few  guns  were  placed  in  position.     A  report 


In. 
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made  of  the  state  of  the  fortifications  at  St.  John  in  1825  has  appended 
to  Fori  Frederick  the  words  "  battery  in  ruins."  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  length  handed  the  property  over  to  the  city.  In  the  meantime  a 
number  of  people  had  "  squatted  "  upon  the  land  and  built  houses,  in 
which  they  had  lived  so  many  years  that  they  claimed  the  land  by  right 
oi  possession.*  The  result  was  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  about  the 
year  1S47,  in  which  the  claimants  were  beaten  by  the  city.  They  united 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  eventually  the  city  agreed 
to  a  compromise,  and  upon  payment  of  a  stated  sum  the  occupants  re- 
mained in  possession.  They  received  a  title  to  their  lands  directly  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  a  rather  unusual  circumstance. f 

Little  remains  to-day  to  indicate  that  so  much  history  has  centred 
about  this  quiet  spot.  Yet  here  in  the  early  days  of  Acadia  La  Tour  and 
Charnisay  were  familiar  figures.  Here,  later,  Governor  Vilebon  for  a 
time  held  sway  as  lord  of  all  Acadia.  Here,  from  time  to  time,  came 
Nicolas  Denys,  the  Sieur  de  Martignon,  the  Chevalier  Grand-fontaine, 
the  Sieur  de  Soulanges,  and  other  worthies  of  the  French  regime.  Over 
the  ashes  of  La  Tour  and  Villebon,  in  the  old  burial  ground  at  the  foot 
of  King  Street,  there  pass  to-day  the  feet  of  those  whom  they  would  have 
regarded  as  the  sons  of  an  alien  race. 

It  was  under  the  protection  of  Fort  Frederick  that  the  settlement  of 
the  valley  of  the  St.  John  began  in  the  year  1762,  and  from  the  day 
that  General  Robert  Monckton  landed,  English-speaking  people  have 
constantly  resided  upon  the  shores  of  the  harbor  of  St.  John. 

The    history    of    Fort  Frederick,    as    told    in    these   pages,  is  largely 


*  The  beginning  of  trouble  for  the  squatters  is  seen  in  the  following  advertisement  in 
the   St.  John  Courier : 

"  Fort  Neck,  Carleton,  S't.   John,  N.   B. 

•  NOTICE.  On  Saturday  the  18th  day,  of  June  next  [1836]  will  be  offered  for  Lease,  in 
the  Market  Square  of  St.  John,  for  the  term  of  Twenty-one  years  from  the  first  day  of  May, 
last,  the  '  Crown   Property'   in  Carleton,  in  the  City  of  St.  John,   called  'Fort  Neck.' 

"  This  property  will  be  offered  entire,  without  reference  to  the  persons,  who  may  be  at 
present  in  the  occupation  of  any  part  thereof. 

"For  terms  and  conditions,  apply  at  the  Ordnance  Office  any  day  (Sunday  excepted)  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  and  4  o'clock. 

"  Office  of  Ordnance.  St.  John,   N.  B.. 
"  June  4,  1836." 

r  My  authority  on  this  head  is  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  who  lives  at  "  Old  Fort,"  in  Carleton. 
I   am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  a  good  many  facts  of  interest  in  this  paper.. — W.  O.   R. 
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documentary.  Quotations  have  been  made  from  public  records,  official 
reports,  private  correspondence  and  contemporary  published  accounts. 
Doubtless  a  story  told  in  this  way  is  less  entertaining  than  one  written 
in  narrative  form,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  all  publications  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society  accuracy  of  detail  is  more  essential 
than  literary  form. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  unreliability  of  tradition,  and  the  ease  with 
which  two  events  of  similar  character  may  be  confused  in  the  mind  of 
one  who  has  not  the  slightest  intention  to  mislead,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing :  An  old  citizen  many  years  ago  gave  the  late  Dr.  I.  Allen  Jack  an 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  old  French  Fort  in  Carleton,  which  he 
claimed  to  have  had  from  his  grandfather.  According  to  this  story  the 
British  troops  under  Monckton  landed  at  Negro  Town  Point,  and  cut  a 
road  through  the  woods  to  the  place  where  the  Carleton  City  Hall  now 
stands,  which  was  then  used  by  the  French  as  a  vegetable  garden.  From 
there  they  advanced  against  the  fort  in  order  of  battle,  and,  after  one 
repulse,  succeeded  in  carrying  it  by  assault.  They  captured  200  or  300 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  escaped  across  the  river  in  boats, 
and  finally  made  their  way  up  the  river.  The  loss  of  both  French  and 
English  was  heavy,  especially  of  the  former,  more  than  forty  being  killed. 
This  account  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  recorded  by  Monckton  himself 
in  his  journal.  The  story,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  is  based  upon  an 
incident  that  happened  nearly  twenty  years  after  Monckton's  arrival  at 
the  St.  John  River.  John  Allan,  who  figures  in  it,  formerly  lived  near 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
House  of  Assembly.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  went  to 
Machias  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  American  "rebels."  While  there  he 
planned  an  expedition  to  the  River  St.  John  with  the  idea  of  holding  the 
territory  of  all  western  New  Brunswick  for  the  United  States.  On  May 
20th,  1777,  he  sent  a  party  of  militia  from  Machias  to  St.  John  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Jabez  West,  with  instructions  to  "  annoy  the  enemy 
as  much  as  possible  till  such  time  as  reinforcements  should  arrive  from 
the  westward."  On  the  31st  May,  Allan  himself  set  out  for  St.  John 
with  a  party,  which  included  "  Parson  "  Noble  and  Dr.  Nevers,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  Maugerville  on  account  of  their  disloyalty.  Allan 
states  in  his  Journal  that  they  arrived  at  the  old  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  3  p.  m.  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  June — went  over  the  falls  in  their 
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whale  boats  and  landed  everything  in  a  store  at  Woodman's  Point.* 
Captain  West  seized  William  Hazen  and  James  White  and  brought  them 
as  prisoners  to  the  old  fort.  Colonel  Allan  decided  to  leave  them  on 
parole  with  their  families  at  Portland  Point  till  he  had  a  stronger  force 
at  his  command,  or  until  the  determination  of  the  authorities  of  Massa- 
chusetts  should  be  known.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  up  the  river, 
leaving  Capt  West,  Lieut.  Scott  and  a  detachment  "  to  guard  the  falls 
and  annoy  the  enemy  should  any  come  to  repair  the  fort."  The  detach- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  increased  to  sixty  men  by  the  arrival 
oi  a  reinforcement  from  Machias  under  Colonel  Shaw.  Instructions 
were  given  to  them  to  "  range  from  Hazen's  round  to  the  Old  Fort"  in 
order  to  guard  against  any  landing  on  the  part  of  the  British.  The 
situation  of  the  settlers  during  their  stay  was  a  very  unpleasant  one. 

(  )n  being  apprised  of  the  state  of  things  at  St.  John,  the  British 
authorities  sent  the  war  sloop  "  Vulture "  there.  She  came  up  the 
harbor  and  anchored  "  within  cannon  shot  "  of  Mr.  Simond's  house  at 
Portland  Point,  where  Allan's  party  lay  in  waiting.  Forty  men  from  the 
sloop  attempted  to  land,  but  upon  being  fired  on,  returned  on  board. 
Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  attempted  until  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  "  Mermaid  "  and  sloop  "  Hope  "  a  few  days  later.  Captain  West 
learned  on  June  30th  that  the  British  were  landing  near  "  Mehoganish  "f 
in  eight  barges.  He  posted  thirty  men  in  ambush  "  in  the  woods  that 
conducts  to  the  falls."  They  discovered  the  British  troops  when  at  the 
distance  of  gunshot,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  them  when  they  sud- 
denly found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  flanking  party  on  both  sides  of 
them.  They  were  obliged  to  fly  with  the  loss  of  a  number  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  Tradition  says  that  on  this  occasion  Messrs.  John  Jones  and 
Samuel  Peabody  offered  their  services  to  Major  Studholme  as  guides, 
and   furnished  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy.     Stud- 


*  The  location  of  Woodman's  Point  is  established  bv  an  old  deed  of  conveyance,  dated 
July  28,  1783,  in  which  James  Woodman  sold  his  property  to  Phineas  Lovett  for  £60.  The 
property  is  described  as:  "  One  certain  Lot  or  Tract  of  Land  sittuate,  Lying  &  being  in  the 
Township  of  Conway  In  the  County  of  Sunbury,  Known  by  the  name  of  Point  Pleasant,  with 
three  Dwelling  Houses  and  one  Store  house  thereon  standing,  said  land  containing  170  acres 
by  estimation  and  is  bounded  as  followeth  :  that  is  to  say  beginning  at  a  marked  Seader  Trea 
leaning  over  the  water,  standing  on  the  Bank  by  the  side  of  the  West  Bay  adjoining  the  falls 
and  from  thence  running  West  47  rods,  then  running  Northerly  &  Westerly  t->  a  marked 
Seader  standing  by  the  water  of  Misketo  Cove  and  from  thence  running  Easterly  &  Southerly 
by  Saint  Johns  River  untill  it  Cum  to  the  Seader  Tree  first  mentioned." 

t  Manawagonish  or  Duck  Cove. 
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holme  was  thus  able  to  send  out  his  flanking  parties,  who  fired  upon  the 
enemy,  killing  eight  of  them,  who  were  buried  near  the  spot  where  they 
fell ;  the  rest  fled  up  the  river  in  terror  and  suffered  almost  intolerable 
hardships  on  their  way  through  the  wilderness  back  to  Machias.  Major 
Studholme  in  this  encounter  acted  with  all  the  spirit  and  resolution 
for  which  he  was  noted.  He  was  on  familiar  ground,  having  pre- 
viously been  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Frederick.  A  few 
months  later  Fort  Howe  was  constructed  by  his  direction,  and  under  its 
protection  the  people  on  the  St.  John  remained  in  comparative  security 
until  the  close  of  the  war. 

W.   O.   RAYMOND. 
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(Continued  from  Page  54  of  Vol.  III). 


The  scope  of  this  series  of  documents  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of 
those  already  published.  They  are  (i)  Monckton's  Report  of  his 
Expedition  against  the  French  on  the  St.  John  in  1758:  (2)  John 
Mitchel's  Diary  and  Field  Book  of  his  survey  of  Passamaquoddy  in 
1764:  (3)  Gamaliel  Smethurst's  Narrative  of  his  Journey  from  Nepisi- 
guit  to  Fort  Cumberland  in  1761  :  (4)  Richard  Denys,  Sieur  de  Fronsac, 
and  his  Settlements  in  Northern  New  Brunswick.  A  fifth  is  presented 
herewith,  and  others,  of  similar  character,  are  in  contemplation. 

5.     The  Journals  and  Maps  of  the  Survey  of  the  Magaguadavic 

in  1797. 
The  Treaty  of  Peace  which  closed  the  American  Revolution  establish- 
ed the  Saint  Croix  River  as  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  new 
United  States  of  America  and  the  British  Provinces.  But  this  river,  of 
good  standing  in  the  documents  and  maps,  was  not  known  with  certainty 
in  the  local  geography,  where  all  of  the  streams  were  commonly  called 
by  their  Indian  names.  The  subsequent  efforts  to  match  documents  with 
topography  gradually  evolved  two  opposing  claims,  that  of  the  British 
that  the  Saint  Croix  of  the  Treaty  was  the  Scoodic  (the  river  we  now 
call  Saint  Croix),  and  that  of  the  Americans  that  the  Saint  Croix  was 
the  Magaguadavic.  In  1794  a  joint  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
two  Governments  to  settle  the  question,  and  in  1796  this  Commission, 
which    was    composed    of    Messrs.   Barclay,    Howell  and  Benson,  with 
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James  Sullivan  as  the  American,  and  Ward  Chipman  as  the  British, 
agent,  met  at  Saint  Andrews.  The  history  of  the  entire  controversy 
leading  to  their  appointment,  their  proceedings  and  their  findings,  which 
established  the  present  River  Saint  Croix  as  that  meant  by  the  treaty,  are 
all  given  in  full  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
Volume  VII,  1901,  section  ii,  pages  244-278.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Commission  was  to  order  an  accurate  survey  to  be  made  of  both 
rivers,  and  this  was  carried  out  by  competent  surveyors  acting  under 
directions  of  the  two  Agents.  The  surveys  were  commenced  in  the 
Autumn  of  1796  but  not  finished  until  1798,  and  they  resulted  in  very 
detailed  and  accurate  maps  of  those  rivers,  maps  which  became,  and 
remain  to  this  day,  the  foundation  for  all  later  representations  of  their 
respective  waters.  Copies  of  the  original  Journals  and  Field  Books  of 
those  Surveys  have  been  in  part,  perhaps  wholly,  preserved.  Copies  of 
those  of  the  Survey  of  the  Scoodic  are  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington,  where  I  have  examined  them,  and  some  are  in 
possession  of  Dr.  W.  O.  Raymond ;  but  they  are  of  very  minor  interest. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Journals  of  the  Survey  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Magaguadavic,  copies  of  which  are  in  possession  of  Dr.  Raymond, 
are  of  very  great  interest,  and  it  is  these  which  form  the  theme  of  the 
present  paper. 

The  Survey  of  the  Magaguadavic  was  commenced  in  October  by 
Isaac  Hedden,  a  skilled  surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the  Crown  Land  Office 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  John  Peters,  Jr.,  a  resident  of  Blue  Hill,  (be- 
tween the  Penobscot  and  Mount  Desert),  Maine,  acting  jointly  on  behalf 
of  the  British  and  American  Governments  respectively.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  they  only  succeeded  in  surveying  up  to,  and  includ- 
ing, Lake  Utopia.  Of  the  records  of  this  survey  only  Peters'  very  brief 
Journal,  the  essence  of  which  is  given  below,  as  Part  I,  is  known  to  me, 
though  its  results  are  shown  upon  Campbell's  general  map  later  men- 
tioned. The  next  year,  1797,  Hedden  was  unable,  because  of  the  state 
of  his  health,  to  continue  the  work,  and  Dugald  Campbell,  a  New 
Brunswick  surveyor,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  choice  was  a 
fortunate  one,  for  Campbell  was  a  man  of  uncommon  ability,  as  well  as 
especially  skilled  in  his  profession.  Much  of  the  best  of  the  surveying 
done  in  early  days  in  New  Brunswick  is  his  work,  as  is  well  brought  out 
in  Mr.  Jonas  Howe's  biographical  sketch  of  him  in  the  New  Brunswick 
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Magazine,  Volume  II,  1899,  233.  Peters  and  Campbell  together  com- 
pleted in  that  year  the  survey  of  the  remainder  of  the  river  to  its  extreme 
headwaters,  with  the  exception  of  the  Peskaheegan,  which' was  surveyed 
by  an  American  surveyor,  Samuel  Titcomb.  The  copies  of  Campbell's 
and  Peters'  Journals  which  I  have  used  are  very  clearly  written,  the 
former's  especially,  in  little  blank  books.  Since,  however,  the  two 
Journals,  in  very  large  part,  duplicate  one  another's  information,  (though 
bv  no  means  one  another's  diction),  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  reprint  them 
both  in  full.  Since  Campbell's,  however,  though  not  the  most  volumin- 
ous, is  markedly  the  superior  of  the  two  in  a  literary  way,  I  have  chosen 
to  give  that  completely,  word  for  word,  without  omission  or  alteration, 
and  to  interpolate  within  brackets,  with  an  appended  letter  P  for  fuller 
identification,  everything  from  Peters'  Journal  which  seemed  to  add  to, 
or  explain,  or  emphasise  matters  of  importance  in  Campbell's  Journal. 
These  Journals,  thus  treated,  form  Part  II  of  this  paper.  In  general 
Peters'  descriptions  of  topography  and  details  of  the  surveying  are  fuller 
than  Campbell's,  but  usually  his  longer  descriptions  add  so  little  addi- 
tional information  that  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  repeat  them, 
though  I  have  tried  to  include  every  fact  of,  any  consequence  omitted  by 
Campbell.  The  two  Journals  agree  in  their  general  plan,  and  often  are 
so  alike  in  phraseology,  and  especially  in  the  spelling  of  place-names, 
as  to  show  that  the  two  surveyors  must  have  consulted  much  together 
over  their  records,  and  must  even  have  agreed  upon  their  modes  of 
expressing  important  matters.  This  fact  unites  with  other  incidental 
evidence,  and  especially  with  the  positive  statements  at  the  ends  of  both 
journals,  to  show  that  the  survey  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
harmony  between  the  two  chief  surveyors,  a  matter  which  was  greatly 
to  their  credit  when  we  remember  their  difference  in  nationality,  the  near- 
ness of  that  standing  invitation  to  bitter  discussion,  the  revolution,  and 
the  temper-trying  conditions  under  which  the  survey  was  carried  on. 
The  maps  in  Campbell's  Field  Book  are  upon  a  large  scale,  viz.,  20  chains 
to  the  inch,  or  4  inches  to  the  mile,  and  they  are  beautifully  drawn.  In 
order  to  reproduce  these  maps  in  this  paper,  I  have  matched  them 
together  and  redrawn  them,  so  that  they  could  be  reduced  to  the  standard 
scale  of  a  mile  to  the  inch.  The  topography  is  all  given  as  in  the  original, 
except  that  the  lines  are  necessarily  relatively  heavier,  but  I  have  had,  to 
re-print,  and  not  trace,  the  names,  which  in  original  size  would  be    too 
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small  to  show  in  the  reduction.*  In  two  or  three  cases  small  pieces  of 
the  maps  are  wanting  in  the  Field  Book,  and  these  I  have  supplied  by 
dotting  from  the  general  map,  mentioned  below.  Needless,  perhaps,  to 
say,  the  map  thus  completed  forms  a-  far  more  accurate  map  of  this  river 
than  any  other  now  existent.  Campbell  himself  later  made  a  complete 
map  of  the  river  from  his  own  surveys,  on  the  scale  of  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  to  the  inch.  The  only  copy  of  this  map  known  to  me  is  in  the  Library 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  to  which  it  came,  no  doubt,  with 
some  of  the  papers  of  Benson,  the  American  Commissioner ;  and  I  have 
occasionally  referred  to  this  map  in  the  following  pages  as  Campbell's 
general  map.  And  it  may  here  be  added  that  the  results  of  all  the 
surveys  were  in  1798  compiled  by  George  Sproule,  Surveyor  General  of 
New  Brunswick,  into  one  general  map  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners. 
This  map  was  extensively  copied  later,  and  became  the  original  for  all 
the  subsequent  maps  of  those  rivers.  It  was  published  entire  for  the 
first  time  in  Moore's  International  Arbitrations  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  I,  1898;  and  a  reduced  copy  is  contained  in  the  Transactions  Of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  VII,  1901,  ii,  254. 

The  Journals  will  no  doubt  explain  their  own  interest,  but  I  may 
here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  fivefold.  First,  they  offer  a 
narrative  of  exploration  which  will  always  interest  those  vigorous  New 
Brunswickers  who  are  fond  of  outdoor  wild  life  in  conjunction  with  the 
history  of  their  native  land ;  and  the  number  of  such  will  increase  with 
time.  Second,  they  offer  many  welcome  little  bits  of  local  information, 
historical  and  other.  Third,  through  them  are  preserved  the  Indian 
names  of  the  branches  of  this  river,  apparently  with  an  accuracy  and 
certainly  with  a  completeness,  which  no  other  of  the  minor  rivers  of  the 
Province  can  rival,  and  their  final  interpretation  offers  an  attractive 
problem  for  a  future  philologist,  who  will  study  them,  as  he  must,  upon 
the  spot.t    Fourth,  they  fix  the  precise  sites  of  several  of  the  older  Indian 


*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  trace  the  names  before  re-printing  them  larger,  and  I  find 
that  in  the  engraving  some  of  these  original  names  do  show  in  the  cuts,  though  faintly, 
on  some  of  the  maps,  notably  that  of  the  largest  lake,  a  few  words  are  duplicated  in 
large  and  small   script. 

4  They  are,  of  course,  in  the  Passamaquoddy  tongue.  They  lingered  upon  printed  maps 
and   to  some  extent  in  land  plans  for  a  half  a  century,  but  have  all  vanished  from  local  use. 
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routes  of  travel  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  us.  And,  fifth, 
the  Field  Book  provides  us  with  a  map  of  the  river  and  lakes,  now  for 
the  first  time  lriade  generally  accessible,  far  surpassing  in  accuracy  any 
of  the  degenerate  copies  at  present  in  existence. 

Although  practically  made  dc  novo,  this  survey,  of.  the  Magaguadavic 
was  not  the  first  of  that  river.  The  lower  part,  with  Lake  Utopia,  had 
been  surveyed,  though  crudely,  by  John  Mitchel  in  1764,  as  recorded  in 
his  Field  Book,  published  as  the  second  of  these  documents  (these  Col- 
lections, Vol.  II,  page  175).  But  in  1785  or  1786  a  somewhat  accurate 
survey  was  made  of  the  entire  river  up  to  the  Second  Forks  (viz.  to  the 
Northeast  Branch  or  River  Pequesegehawk),  for  it  is  accurately  laid 
down  thus  far  upon  Sproule's  fine  map  of  Southwestern  New  Brunswick 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada.  VII.  1901,  ii,  412.  There  is  some  further  mention  of  this  survey 
in  the  same  Transactions,  XII,  1906,  ii,  67,  while  at  page  60  of  the  same 
work  there  is  given  a  striking  and  remarkably  accurate  sketch  map  of 
the  river  made  in  1699  by  the  missionary  De  Rozier. 

Finally,  before  presenting  the  Journals,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that 
I  owe  the  valued  opportunity  to  edit  them  to  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
\Y.  O.  Raymond.  It  is  not  only  that  they  are  his  property  and  he  has 
more  than  once  risked  them  in  transit  to  me,  but  he  long  had  the 
design  to  edit  them  himself,  and  had  actually  prepared  for  this  purpose 
a  complete  copy  of  both  Journals  which  he  has  given  me  for  the  present 
use.  My  desire  to  edit  them  came  from  two  causes,  first  an  insatiable 
absorptivity  for  anything  and  everything  concerning  the  historical 
geography  of  New  Brunswick,  and  second  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
myself  been  over,  in  my  own  canoe,  and  for  purposes  of  scientific  and 
historical  study,  the  entire  river  from  the  head  of  the  upper  lake  to 
its  mouth,  and  I  have  visited  several  of  the  branches.  I  therefore  could 
not  forbear  to  press  my  superior  preparation  for  the  task  upon  my 
honored  fellow-craftsman,  with  a  result  which  is  obvious.  How  generous 
is  the  spirit  which  can  yield  such  a  task  to  another  can  only  be  known  by 
those  who  have  experienced  the  fascination  of  this  type  of  investigation. 


Jfap  cj  the 
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PART     I. 

Abstract    of  Peters'  Journal  of  the  Peters-Hedden  survey 
of  the  lower  Magaguadavic  and  Lake  Utopia  in  1796. 

Journal  of  the  Survey  of  the  River  Magagaudavic. 

Blue  Hill  14th  Sept.  1796. 
by  a  request  of  the  Honble  James  Sullivan,  Esqr,  Agent  to  the  United 
States  of  America  —  myself    and  two    men    intended    seting  out  on  the 
survey  of  the  Scudic  or  Magagaudavic  River 

Thursday  15th  Sept.  this  morning,  proceeded  on  our  Journey,  arived 
at  St.  Andrews,  Tuesday  20th  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  British 
surveyor  that  was  intended  for  the  survey  of  the  Magagaudavic  River 
has  not  arived,  waited  at  St.  Andrews  untill  the  27th,  then  Employed  in 
surveying  the  St.  Croix  Island,  so  called  by  the  Honble  James  Sullivan 
Esqr*  untill  the  last  day  of  this  month,  this  day  Isaac  Hedden  Esqr 
arrived  at  Magagaudavic  River,  the  Surveyor  intended  for  the  survey 
of  that  River. 

Saturday  Oct.  1st  1796.  Begin  our  survey  of  the  Magagaudavic 
River  at  a  pt.  mentioned  in  our  Instructions,-)*  in  company  with  Mr. 
Hedden,  and  mark  two  Birch  Trees  1796  and  run  187  Rods  this  day. 

Sunday  2  Oct.  Employed  the  morning  in  storing  provisions  at  the 
Falls  and  pitching  the  Tent 

Sunday  9th  Oct placed  a  pile  of  stones  at  the  place  of  be- 
ginning on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  River 

Wednesday  12th.  Surveyed  Jonathan  Wallace's  J  Mill  Brook  one 
mile  and  measured  the  hight  of  the  Falls  into  the  Bason  at  high  water, 


*  This  was  a  small  island,  apparently  that  now  called  Hog  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Digdeguash  River.  An  interesting  document  on  this  matter  is  in  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Canada, 
VII,  1901,  ii,  252.       Peters'  map  of  the  Island  is  not  known  to  me. 

•j-  These  Instructions  are  extant,  in  Dr.  Raymond's  possession.  They  are  long  and  hardly 
seem  of  sufficient  importance  for  printing  here,  especially  as  their  provisions  are  exactly 
incorporated  in  the  facts  of  the  survey.      (Compare   Transactions   cited.   275). 

JThe  place  of  beginning  here  mentioned  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Magaguadavic,  as  clearly  shown,  with  other  details  of  this  season's  survey,  on  Campbell's 
general  map  earlier  mentioned. 

tSpelled  Wallis  on  Campbell's  general  map  ;  but  Wallace  is  correct.  Jonathan  Wallace 
was  a  Loyalist  of  whom  there  is  mention  in  Vroom's  History  of  Charlotte  County,  in  the 
St.  Croix  Courier,   No.   CXXIV.      The  brook  empties  into  the   Basin  from  the  south. 
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which  we  found  to  be  forty  two  feet,  running  through  a  narrow  Channel 
and  very  high  Rocks  on  each  side  of  the  Falls. 

On  Tuesday  18th  they  surveyed  along  "the  canal  to  Lake  Utopia;" 
— on  the  2  ist  they  surveyed  the  Etang  Portage,  "178  Rods ;  "  on  Sunday 
30th  they  completed  Utopia  Lake,  and  then  surveyed  "  round  Birch  Isl. 
up  Trout  Brook  and  on  the  pond." 

Thursday  3d  November.     This  day  Snow. 

Friday  4th  November.  The  snow  remaining  on  the  small  Bushes, 
could  not  continue^our  survey,  conclude  to  return  home  and  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  this  day. 

Saturday  5th.     Arived  at  St.  Andrews  this  day. 

Saturday  12th.     To  Blue  Hill  this  day. 

PART     II. 

The  Campbell  Journal,  with  additions  in  brackets  from 
Peters'  Journal,  of  the  Campbell-Peters  survey  of  the  Maga- 
guadavic  above  Lake  Utopia,  in  1797. 

Journal. 

In  consequence  of  a  Letter  from  Ward  Chipman  Esquire  His  Majesty's 
Agent  for  ascertaining  the  Line  between  the  British  Provinces  and  the 
L  nited  States  of  America,  I  proceeded  to  Fredericton  on  Friday  the  19th 
of  May,  1797,  for  the  purpose  of  Surveying  the  River  Magagawdavic.* 
After  having  received  Mr.  Chipman's  Instructions  for  this  purpose  I  set 
off  from  Fredericton  next  day  about  2  o'clock  with  three  chain  men 
and  arrived  at  St.  John  on  Monday  the  22d  after  a  very  disagreable 
passage  in  an  open  boat,  having  had  a  head  wind  and  Rain  almost  all 
the  way. 

On  our  arrival  at  St.  John  finding  no  vessel  likely  to  go  soon  to  St. 
Andrews,  I  chartered  a  small  schooner  and  embarked  about  12  o'ck 
on  the  23d  for  that  place  with  a  fair  wind.  We  anchored  that  night 
within    Bliss    Island    near    Passamaquody  and  next  morng  at  9  o'clock 


*  This  is  the  spelling  invariably  used  by  Campbell,  while  Peters  as  constantly  uses 
Magagauda/oic,  a  difference  of  u  and  w  only.  Since  both  forms  are  different  from  those  used 
in  the  Instructions,  of  the  Agents,  viz.,  Macjadadawick,  it  seems  clear  that  Peters  and  Camp- 
bell, or  more  probably  Peters  and  Hedden  the  previous  year,  agreed  upon  the  form  of  the 
word  they  would  use,  taking  it  probably  direct  from  their  Indians.  Yet  curiously  enough 
all  of  our  modern  maps  spell  the  word  Magaguadavic,  thus  reversing  two  of  the  letters  of 
Peters'  form.      I   have  been  able  to  trace  this  spelling  back  to  the  map    (earlier  mentioned) 
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arrived  at  St.  Andrews.  At  this  Place  I  met  Mr.  Peters,  the  Surveyor 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  having  agreed  with  him  upon  the 
articles  necessary  to  be  furnished  with,  in  order  to  begin  the  survey  with- 
out delay,  we  delivered  a  list  of  them  to  Mr.  Campbell*  Merchant  there, 
who  supplied  us  with  such  as  could  then  be  got  and  promised;  to  procure 
the  remainder  and  send  them  after  us  without  delay.  . 

[Blue  Hill  1 2th  May,  1797.  This  day  set  out  with  four  men  in.  order 
to  compleat  the  survey  of  the  Magagaudavic  River 

Tuesday  16th  [May]  arived  at  St.  Andrews  point  at  12  o'clock  this 
day  and  found  Colo  Millage,  Doct.  Chaloner  and  their  parties  in  order 
to  compleat  the  survey  of  the  Scudic  River.  Isaac  Hedden  Esqr  the 
Artist  apointed  to  join  me  in  the  survey  of  the  Magaguadavic  River 
is  not  arived.  Employed  myself  in  protracting  my  survey  of  the  last 
season  untill  the  24th  of  this  month.  This  morning  Capt.  Campbell 
arived  at  this  place  in  stead  of  Mr.  Hedden  as  he  was  unable  to  under- 
take the  Business  on  acount  of  his  health,  therefore  Capt.  Campbell  was 
apointed  by  the  Agent  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  join  me  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Survey  of  the  Magagaudavic  River.     P.] 

[Friday,  26th  May]  We  then  embarked  in,  a  schooner  procured  by 
him  and  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  Magagawdavic  about  2 
o'clock  the  26th  but  on  account  of  the  tide  of  ebb  we  could  not  procure 

made  for  the  Commissioners  by  George  Sproule,  Surveyor  General  of  New  Brunswick.  And 
the  origin  of  Sproule's  form  is  fairly  clear,  for  on  his  fine  map  of  1786,  made  over  ten  years 
earlier,  he  had  spelled  the  word  Magnaguadavic,  which  no  doubt  was  that  used  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  river  in  1785  or  1786.  Sproule,  no  doubt,  in  compiling  the  Commissioner's  map, 
whether  through  oversight  or  design,  kept  the  spelling  of  his  own  earlier  map  as  regards 
the  syllable  in  question,  though  he  altered  the  second  syllable  of  his  own  word  to  conform 
to  the  Surveyor's  form. 

The  persistence  to  our  own  day  of  the  cumbersome  spelling  of  the  word  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  invariably  pronounced  like  Macadavie,  is  a  remarkable  cartographical  phenomenon, 
and  is  no  doubt  explained  by  the  immense  authority  and  influence  of  the  Commissioners'  map. 
It  can  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  a  simpler  form  will  come  into  use  on  the  maps. 
The  best  form,  expressing  exactly  the  local  pronunciation,  while  preserving  something  of  the 
history  of  the  word,  would  be  Macadavie.  I  propose  to  use  this  form  in  future  publications, 
but  hesitate  to  begin  with  one  of  historical  character. 

Happily  the  origin  of  the  name  is  perfectly  clear.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show,  from 
Indian  and  other  testimony,  that  it  is  derived  from  an  inseparable  prefix  Mag,  meaning  "big," 
a  syllable  a  to  separate  two  similar  sounds,  kat  (or  kaht)  meaning  "  Eel,"  a-ioe,  the 
possessive,  meaning  "  its,"  and  a  locative  k,  designating  "  place,"  though  it  is  very  likely 
that  this  is  an  abbreviation  for  an  older  tuk,  meaning  "  river."  It  would  hence  be  Mag-a- 
kat-a-ice-k,  meaning  "  Big  Eel  its  place,"  that  is  Big-Eel  Place,  or  River.  This  interpre- 
tation also  agrees  perfectly  with  some  of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  word  published  prior  to 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  some  of  which  forms  are  given,  with  other  nomenclatorial  matter 
about  this  river,    in  Trans.    Royal   Soc.    Canada,   II,    1896,    ii,  247. 

*  Mr.  John  Campbell,  as  Peters  states.  He  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  St.  Andrews. 
Some  facts  concerning  him  are  contained  in  the  inscription  from  his  tombstone,  given  by 
D.  R.  Jack  in  Acadiensis,  III,  205. 
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a  boat  to  carry  up  our  provisions  &c  to  the  First  Falls  before  next  morn- 
ing. On  the  27th  we  proceeded  with  the  beginning  of  the  tide  of  flood 
and  arrived  at  the  Falls  in  about  an  hour.  This  Cataract  falls  into  what 
is  called  the  Bason  at  the  head  of  the  Tide  in  a  very  singular  manner.  A 
stranger,  as  he  approaches  it,  entirely  loses  the  course  of  the  River  and 
is  at  a  Loss  where  to  look  for  it  untill  he  turns  an  acute  point  of  Rock 
on  the  left,  he  then  all  at  once  discovers  a  very  Picturesque  water  Fall 
precipetating  with  great  violence  by  broken  irregular  steps  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  chasm  cut  in  the  course  of  time  thro'  a  slaty  rock  from  the 
Bason  to  the  place  where  the  head  of  the  Fall  now  is,  by  the  continual 
descent  of  the  torrent  of  Water  over  it.*  We  carried  across  the  Port- 
age f  at  the  Falls  as  much  of  provisions,  &c  as  a  small  skiff  and  canoe 
[our  Batteau  and  Birch  Cannoe,  P.]  could  carry  and  deposited  the  re- 
mainder at  the  house  of  Captain  Clinch. J  [This  morning  hired  Swear- 
ing Kelly  and  Boat  to  carry  our  provisions  to  the  First  Falls.,  P.]  We 
then  proceeded  up  the  River  and  arrived  that  night  about  half  a  mile 
below  Col.  McKay's.]  j  [about  four  miles  above  the  Canal.  P.]  where 
we  pitchecl  our  Tent,  this  being  judged  a  convenient  station  to  remain 
in  untill  we  should  have  surveyed  from  the  Entrance  of  the  Canal  to  the 
Lake  Eutopia,  to  the  Second  Falls,  we  therefore  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  sent  all  the  men  in  two  boats  for  the  articles  left  at  the  lower  Falls 
in  order  to  be  brought  to  Col.  McKay's. 

( )n  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May  after  comparing  our  Surveying 
Instruments,  Mr.  Peters  and  myself  commenced  the  survey  of  the  River 
Magagawdavic  on  the  East  side  at  the  entrance  of  the  Canal  to  the  Lake 
Eutopia,  being  the  place  to  which,  the  Survey  had  been  carried  last  year. 
\\  e  surveyed  this  day  near  3  miles,  noteing  the  courses  and  distances  of 
every  turn  of  the  River  as  well  as  its  breadth  and  depth  with  the  outmost 
precision.     Breadth  from  600  to  430  links.     Depth  from  19  to  12  feet. 


*  An  admirable  description  of  this  fine  fall  and  remarkable  basin  ;  compare  Peters' 
account  under  Oct.  12th,  earlier.  A  note  in  Campbell's  Field  Book  gives  the  Indian  name 
of  the  Fall  as  Suboguapsk  or  Lower  Falls.  Subo  probably  is  seepe,  "  river,"  while  fjvapsk 
is  "  falls,"  that  is  "  River  Falls."  There  is  also  a  root  subo  or  soobo  which  means  "  clear," 
applied  to  water,  but  it  does'  not  seem  to  be  applicable  here. 

f  Close  to  the  Falls  on  the  east  side,  as  Campbell's  general  map  shows. 

;!;  Captain  Peter  Clinch,  a  prominent  Loyalist,  resident  of  St.  George.  There  is  an  account 
of  him  in  Vroom's  History,  earlier  mentioned,  No.  LXXIV,  and  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Raymond  in 
tbeee  Collections,  Vol.  II,  218. 

Compare  a  note  later  under  May  31st. 

The   spelling  Utopia  used  by   Peters   is   correct.      On  the   origin   of  this   name.,   compare 
Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Canada,  XII,  1906,  ii,   52. 

Its  Indian  name  Muskequagamus,  given  in  Campbell's  Field  Book,  is  without  doubt  from 
Muske,  "  grass,"  and  quacjamus,  "  little  lake,"  that  is  "  Grassy  Little  Lake,"  in  allusion  to 
the   long  grassy  points  at  the  canal.      (Compare   Bulletin   Natural  History   Society  of  N.    B., 
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[Tuesday]  May  30th.  In  the  morning  we  compared  our  Field  books 
and  made  a  Traverse  table  of  the  work  of  the  day  before.  This  we 
always  continued  to  do  during  the  remainder  of  the  Survey.  We  sur- 
veyed this  day  as  far  as  Col.  McKay's  house  about  2  miles.*  Breadth 
from  343  to  350  links.     Depth  from  13  to  30  feet. 

[Wednesday]  May  31st.  We  surveyed  to  a  little  above  the  second 
Falls,!  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  Breadth  from  510  to  250  inks. 
Depth  from  21  to  10  feet.  The  River  Magagawdavic  between  the  first  and 
second  Falls  is  very  still  and  deep  and  when  the  water  is  low  the  current 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  Land  bordering  on  the  River  between  these 
Falls  is  generally  low,  and  subject  to  be  overflown,  being'  about  half  a 
mile  between  the  mountains,  and  the  River  running  a  winding  course 
alternately  touches  the  base  of  the  high  land  on  either  side.  The  moun- 
tains are  considerably  high  and  some  of  them  are  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  verdure,  being  nothing  but  naked  and  rugged  eminences  of  Red  Rock,! 
We  were  informed  that  about  thirty  years  ago,||  this  country  for  a  great 
extent  was  entirely  overrun  by  a  dreadfull  fire  that  consumed  all  the 
Timber  on  the  mountains  except  a  few  lofty  black  stumps  of  Pine,  so 
that  on  the  whole    this  vicinity   makes  but  a   very    desolate   appearance. 


No.   XIV,   1896,   43),   though  the  "little"  is  curiously   inappropriate.      The  Passamaquoddies 
today  call  it  Muskequagum,  "  Grassy  Lake,"  which  is  more  natural. 

The  Forks,  where  the  Canal  joins  the  Main)  River,  is  called  Nigtook  in  Campbell's  Field 
Book.  This  is  the  Indian  word  for  "  Fork  "  of  a  river  ;  it  occurs  as  Nictau  on  Tobique,  the 
same  word  without  the  locative  k. 

On  the  map  occurs  a  name  for  a  mountain  but  it  is  indistinct  and  may  be  Trunion  or 
Truman.  If  Vernon,  it  would  be  connected  with  the  Loyalist  family  of  that  name.  I  cannot 
explain  it. 

*  Passing  two  rivulets,  Puzzle  Brook  and  another,  faint  on  the  map,  apparently  Chys 
Brook,  and  two  important  streams,  Muskack  Creek,  now  Linton  Stream,  and  Muskacksis, 
now  Bonny  River.  Muskack  is  clearly  Muske,  "  grass,"  and  the  locative  k,  that  is  "  Grassy 
Place,"  presumably  descriptive  ;  Muskacksis  is  simply  the  diminutive  that  is  "  Little  Grassy 
Place."  Also  they  passed  Bad  Kick,  from  Bad  or  Pet,  "a  bend,"  and  Kik,  "a  place," — "Bend 
Place,"  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  our  word  "Oxbow;  "  it  occurs!  on  the  Tobique,  and 
is  the  original   from  which  Patticake  Creek  on  the  Kennebecasis  is  corrupted. 

v  Skuda/pskanigan  of  the  map;  now  called  Upper  Falls.  I  believe  this  word  is  from  skut, 
meaning  "open,"  (by  being  burnt,  as  in  Scoodic),  wapsk,  "rocks,"  and  anigan  or  onegun 
"  a  portage,"  that  is  the  "  open  rocks  portage  "  place,  which  would  be  descriptive. 

t  Tli is  descriptive  phrase  has  now  become  a  place-name,  as  the  modern  maps  will  show, 
It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  geographical  evolution  of  this  river  has  been,  in 
a  general   way,   worked  out   (as  described  in   Bulletin  Nat.   History  Soc.  of  N.   B.,   No.   XXII, 

>,  205).  It  seems  clear  that  the  ancient  course  of  the  river  was  along  Red  Rock  Stream 
and  the  chain  of  lakes  to  Forked  Lake  and  thence  onward  to  Maces  Bay  ;  and  there  have 
been  other  profound  changes  of  valleys  towards  the  headwaters.  But  these  need  yet  to  be 
worked  out  in  detail,  in  which  fact  is  involved  a  splendid  problem  for  some  future  young 
physiographer  of  New  Brunswick. 

This  great  fire  .should  be  included  in  the  list  given  in  the  Bulletin  Nat.  History  Soc. 
N.  B.,  No.  XX,  1902,  434.  Some  idea  of  its  extent,  and  of  other  fires  on  the  river,  is  given 
later  in  the  Journals. 
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There  is  notwithstanding  some  spots  of  Intervale  land  here  hardly  inferior 
to  any  we  ever  have  seen,  particularly  the  Location  of  Colonel  McKay.* 
[Having  mentioned  this  gentleman  we  cannot  pass  over  him  without 
mentioning  the  civilities  we  received  from  him  whilst  in  his  Neighbour- 
hood, he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  forward  the  Survey,  and  for 
our  own  Convenience.     P.] 

The  second  Falls  forms  a  very  beautifull  cascade  over  a  perpendicular 
Rock  about  14  feet  high.  [14^2  feet,  must  be  worth  seeing  in  a  high 
Fresh.  P.]  There  was  formerly  a  sawmillf  at  this  place  which  is  very 
well  adapted  for  it,  but  the  owner  having  failed,  he  left  it  and  the  work 
is  now  going  fast  to  decay. 

[Thursday]  June  1st.  Having  carried  our  boats,  provisions,  &c 
above  the  Falls  by  a  short  portage,  four  of  the  men  were  directed  to 
proceed  with  them  up  the  River  and  pitch  our  Tent  at  Indian  Point. 
With  the  other  four  we  proceeded  with  the  survey  and  measured  this 
day  near  2  miles.  Breadth  680  to  300  links.  Depth  from  4  to  14  feet. 
We  passed  another  Fall  in  the  River  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  above 
the  2d  Falls,  but  as  the  water  was  high  the  people  dragged  the  boat  and 
canoes  over  without  unloading.^ 

[Friday]  June  2d.  We  surveyed  near  2^  miles.  Breadth  from  780 
to  400  links.     Depth  from  7  to  9  feet. 

[Saturday]  June  3d.  Surveyed  near  2^  miles.  Breadth  from  750 
to  410  links.  Depth  from  6  to  12  feet.  The  current  is  very  gentle  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  Falls  and  about  half  a  mile  further,  but  then 
it  becomes  very  rapid  about  half  a  mile  more,  where  the  people  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  boat  and  canoes,  the  course  of  the  River  being 
so  broken  with  Rocks  and  large  Stone  and  the  current  so  rapid  as  to 
render  it  impractible  to  proceed  a  foot  without  wading  in  the  water  and 
dragging  the  boats  by  hand.||     Above  those  rapids  the  current  was  more 


♦Colonel  Hugh  MacKay,  a  prominent  Loyalist.  There  is  an  account  of- him  in  Vroom's 
History,  earlier  mentioned,  No.  CXXIV,  and  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Raymond  in  these  Collections 
Vol.  II,  203,  470. 

f  Another  is  shown  on  Muskack  Creek  (Linton  Stream).  There  is  another  reference  to 
lumbering^  under  June  17th.  Some  interesting  incidental  references  to  lumbering  on  this 
river,  prior  to  and  following  this  time,  are  contained  in  the  early  Statutes  of  New  Brunswick 
(Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  to  1836,  Fredericton,  1838.  Index). 

The  Sutherland's  of  the  map  was  no  doubt  William  Sutherland,  a  Loyalist,  of  whom  there 
is  mention  in  Vroom's  History,  earlier  cited.  No.  LXXVII. 

*  This,  which  he  mentions  below  as  Third  Falls,  is  a  bad  rapid,  now  called  Stones  Rips, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed. 

||  Long  Rips  on  the  map;   now  called   Indian- Rips. 
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gentle  and  continued  so  as  far  as  the  fourth  Falls.*  Here  again  the 
River  is  precipitated  in  a  broken  and  violent  course  over  Rocks  and 
huge  masses  of  Stone  formed  into  several  irregular  steps,  forming  a 
descent  of  about  9  feet  perpendicular.  [There  are  several  small  Islands 
in  the  River  as  will  appear  on  the  plan  of  our  Survey.     P.] 

Monday,  June  the  5th.  We  continued  the  survey  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  &  a  half.  Breadth  from  850  to  300  links.  Depth  from  7  to  5 
feet.     In  the  afternoon  it  rained,      [a  tedious  rain  storme.     P.] 

[Tuesday]  June  6th.  We  surveyed  about  2^  miles.  Breadth  from 
310  to  700  links.  Depth  from  4  to  7  feet  deep.  This  day  we  passed  the 
entrance  of  a  small  River  from  the  Eastwardf  its  breadth  is  165  links 
and  depth  3 $4  feet. 

From  the  fourth  falls  the  current  is  very  gentle  near  two  miles  where 
it  again  becomes  rapid  and  continues  so  with  little  intermission  as  far  as 
the  head  of  Tent  Rapid, $  from  this  upwards  it  is  more  moderate,  and 
altho'  it  is  swift  water  the  course  of  it  is  smooth  and  less  interupted  by 
Rocks  or  large  Stone.  At  the  head  of  this  intolerable  Rapid  the  Land 
also  changes  its  appearance.  We  did  not  before  we  came  to  this  place 
see  a  spot  that  had  escaped  the  fire,  but  here  we  first  observed  beautifull 
Intervale  land  on  both  sides  of  the  River  thro'  which  it  runs  a  winding 
course,  the  whole  torming  a  very  pleasing:  view  to  us  who  had  just  passed 
lower  down  so  compleat  a  foil  to  it.  [The  Land  on  the  River  as  far  as 
Tent  Rapid  head  forma1ly  Burnt  and  groan  uo  to  small  Birch,  Pine, 
Spruce  and  Popla'rs  that  makes  verv  tedious  Surveying,  this  morning 
sent  2  men  and  an  Indian  down  the  River  after  provision.     P.] 


*  Now  called  McDougall's  Falls.  It  is,  curiously  enough,  misnamed  3rd  Falls  on  the 
map.  The  Indian  name,  Squidapskuneganissis,  is  simply  the  diminutive  of  the  name  of 
Second  Falls. 

On  the  map,  in  this  day's  surveying  are  some  Indian  names.  Pumpegle,  or  Pumjugle, 
Pt.  (word  indistinct  in  original)  seems  to  apply  to  the  point  opposite  Saggidiack,  but  I  can- 
not explain  it.  Saggidiack  is  the  Indian  name  of  Red  Rock  Stream.  The  word  strongly 
suggests  Shikatehawk  (on  the  St.  John),  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  it.  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe  the  latter  word  means  "  a  place  for  obtaining  fire-flints,"  i.  e.  flints  for 
striking  fire.      But  the  matter  needs  farther  study. 

+  This  was  McDougall  Stream,  as  we  now  call  it.  Its  name  is  a  little  indistinct  on  the 
original  Field  Book,  but  the  general  map  shows  it  to  be  Abuguapska.  The  first  part,  Abug, 
is  probably  the  prefix,  meaning  "parallel"  (as  in  Apagwit,  "the  parallel  island,"  name  of 
Campobello),  while  uapska  of  course  means  "rocks;  "  it  might  therefore  be  the  "parallel 
.vsoky  "  stream,  alluding  to  the  course  taken  by  it  and  the  lake  in  relation  to  the  main  river. 
But  this  explanation  is  only  tentative. 

They  also  passed  earlier  Magzowmusk  (with  Kingsbrook  applied  to  the  same  stream  and 
crossed  out  in  the  Field  Book),  now  called  Lake  Stream.  This  word  I  cannot  explain,  except 
that  musk  suggests  muske,  "grass,"  as  in  Muskack,  earlier  discussed,  while  Mag  is  apparently 
"  big,"  as  in  Magaguadavic. 

t  Xow   called   Turnover  Island  Rips. 


J).  Campbell. 
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[Wednesday]  June  7th.  It  rained  which  prevented  us  from  proceed- 
ing this  day  with  the  survey.  The  people  however  as  it  was  fair  by 
Intervals,  were  employed  in  transporting  our  Provisions  further  up  the 
River,  [as  far  as  the  next  proposed  place  for  moving  our  Tent.  P.] 
and  as  it  was  probable  that  in  the  heat  of  summer  the  Waters  would 
became  very  low  we  resolved  to  send  what  should  be  thought  necessary 
up  near  the  Lakes  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  we  employed 
an  Indian  to  go  with  one  of  our  people  in  two  Bark  canoes  loaded  with 
Provisions  as  far  as  the  Forks  of  the  River  Pequesegehawk*  [the  2nd 
Forks.  P.]  It  was  owing  to  this  precaution  that  we  were  enabled  to 
pursue  the  Survey  without  interuption. 

[Thursday]  June  8th.  The  survey  was  this  day  brought  about  a 
mile  above  the  Fifth  Fallsf  a  little  more  than  three  miles.  Breadth  from 
300  to  550  links.  Depth  from  4  to  10  feet.  [Friday]  June  9th.  We 
continued  the  Survey  more  than  2^  miles  [which  carrys  us  up  the  West 
Branch  or  Fork  367  Rods,  this  morning  all  of  our  men  employed  in 
gitting  our  provisions  up  those  Rapids  above  Rock  Falls  untill  10  o'clock. 
P.]      Breadth  from  490  to  250  links.     Depth  from  5  to  4  feet. 

We  this  day  passed  the  entrance  of  the  River  Peskeheegan,^  which 
flows  into  the  Magagawdavic  from  the  Eastward.  The  confluence  of 
those  two  Rivers  is  called  the  Grand  Fork,  where  we  left  according  to 
our  Instructions  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Titcomb||  acquainting  him  that 
we  proceeded  on  the  western  branch  [having  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Titcomb  has  arvd  at  this  River  as  a  Surveyor  to  take' a  part  in  the  survey 
of  this  River  and  having  been  informed  that  we  are  to  have  a  choice  in 
the  Business  therefore  we  have  taken  the  West  Branch.     P.] 

The  current  from  the  head  of  Tent  Rapid  as  already  mentioned  is 
gentle  and  continues  so  as  far  as  the  5th  falls,  the  perpendicular  height 
of  those  Falls  is  about  5  feet.  From  this  place  about  half  a  mile  upwards 
nothing  can  exceed  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  current,  [about  100 
Rods  above  the  Falls  last  mentioned  are  great  Rapids  and  about  20  Rods 
above  that  is  Logg  Rapid.  P.]  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  with  what 
ease  an  Indian  will  set  a  Bark  Canoe  with  a  considerable  load  against  it 

*  This  word  is  discussed  later  under  June  26th. 

t  Now  called  Little  Falls.  On  the  map,  Point  of  Rock  Falls  or  Malecuniganiss.  The 
termination  iss  seems  to  indicate  a  diminutive:  unigan  is  plainly  the  same  root,  as  occurs 
In  Scudapskanigan,  that  is  "  a  portage,"  but  Malec  I  cannot  explain. 

v  On  the  map  Peskiheegan.  It  is  locally  pronounced  Piskehaygan.  It  means  "  Branch," 
and  is  the  same  word  as  Baskahegan  in  Maine. 

This  survey  was  actually  made  by  Titcrmb,  as  shown  by  the  representation  of  the  stream 
on  the  Commissioners'  map  mentioned  In  the  Introduction  to  this  paper,  but  no  records  of  his 
survey  nrr  known  to  me.  Some  interesting  facts  about  other  surveys  of  Titcomb's  in  New 
Brunswick  are  in  the  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Canada,  VII,  ii,  276,  and  in  Bulletin  Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 
X.  B.,  No.  XXI,  1903,  47.  The  name  Grand  Fork  is  in  a  New  Brunswick  Statute  of  1786, 
and  is  on  the  Sproule  map  of  that  year. 
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where  the  least  mistake  might  be  destruction  to  himself  and  his  Bark. 
After  we  had  passed  those  Rapids,*  the  current  became  again  more 
gentle,  the  bed  of  the  River  is  of  a  more  equal  ascent  and  less  Rocky,  so 
that  the  water  altho  swift,  is  smooth,  and  forms  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Fork  a  very  beautiful  stream,  [the  Banks  of  the  River  apears  Beauty- 
fully ;  the  groath  Beech  Birch  Maple  and  Elm.  Mr.  Campbell  and  myself 
went  up  the  N.  E.  Fork  about  y2  mile  then  went  on  to  a  small  moun- 
tain. P.]  From  the  top  of  a  high  rock  on  the  Southern  Bank  of  the 
Peskeheegan,  we  had  a  view  of  a  very  extensive  Range  of  Upland  on 
the  Western  branch,  the  growth  being  hard  Wood,  entirely  unmixed 
with  any  timber  of  the  Pine  or  Spruce  kinds ;  which  we  concluded  to  be 
supperior  to  any  tract  of  upland  we  had  any  where  seen.  We  saw  the 
same  sort  of  land  on  the  Eastern  Branch,  but  not  so  extensive. 

The  breadth  of  the  River  Peskeheegan  is  115  links.  Depth  3  feet 
at  the  entrance.  The  breadth  of  the  River  Magagawdavic  taken  just 
above  the  entrance  of  the  Peskeheegan  228  links,  depth  6  feet. 

We  this  day,  about  a  mile  above  the  Grand  Fork,f  passed  the  place 
where  the  Fredericton  Road  crosses  the  Magagawdavic,  and,  had  it  not 
been  shewn  to  us,  we  certainly  never  would  have  known  it  for  a  Road. 

[Saturday]  June  10th.  We  surveyed  this  day  near  2  miles.  Breadth 
from  332  to  200  links.  Depth  from  2^2  to  3  feet,  [the  banks  of  the 
River  Beautifull  intervals.     P.] 

[Sunday  nth  June.  As  it  is  necessary  our  provisions  should  be 
forwarded  on  up  the  River  as  soon  as  possible,  have  sent  two  Birch 
Cannoes  up  the  River  this  morning  with  provision  and  ordered  them  to 
carry  it  three  days  and  then  leave  it  at  some  place  out  of  the  way  of 
danger  and  then  Returne.     P.] 

[Monday]  June  12th.  continued  the  Survey  near  three  miles. 
Breadth  from  300  to  370  links.  Depth  from  1^  to  3  feet.  The  current 
this  day  became  stronger  than  on  the  two  days  preceding,  and  altho'  the 
channel  was  free  from  Rocks  it  was  however  difficult  to  set  our  boats 
against  it,  the  water  being  generally  so  shallow  as  to  be  unsufficient  to 
float  them.  [The  banks  of  the  River  not  equal  to  the  Banks  about  the 
Forks.  I  think  it  may  be  called  the  2nd  quality,  the  groath  Spruce, 
hemlock  and  hardwood  and  some  pine.     P.] 

*  Log  Rapid  of  the  map,  now  called  Skulkin  Rips. 

t  Just  above  this  on  the  map  is  R.  Tcstuguack,  now  called  Kedron  Brook.  The  termin- 
ation quack,  or  tuguack,  is  a  common  suffix  meaning  "  Branch  "  (of  a  river,  as  in  Macta- 
quack),  but  the  Tes  I  cannot  explain. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  map,  is  Muinewich  Mtn.  The  meaning  is  plain.  Main  means 
"  Bear,"  a-ve,  is  the  possesive,  meaning  "  its,"  and  wich  or  wij  is  a  root  meaning  hill  or 
mountain  ;  hence  with  some  condensation  the  word  is  Muin-a-we-wij,  that  is  "  Bear  its 
mountain,"  or  Bear  Mountain. 

The  Fredericton  road  at  this  time,  of  course,  had  been  merely  marked,   not  cut  out. 
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[Tuesday]  June  13th.  We  this  day  surveyed  about  2J/2  miles  which 
brought  us  a  half  a  mile  above  the  6th  Falls.*  [Narrow  or  6th  Falls.  P.] 
Breadth  from  300  to  100  links.  Depth  from  iy2  to  13  feet.  Current 
the  same  as  the  day  before,  [from  the  first  place  of  beginning  on  Mon- 
day [2th  June  to  Narrow  or  6th  Falls  the  water  run  smoothe  and  quick. 
Except  one  small  Rapid,  and  above  this  Rapid  more  moderate.  P.] 
Nothing  could  be  more  laborious  or  troublesome  than  the  progress  this 
day  of  the  Survey  ;  either  thro'  Cedar  Swamps  almost  impenetrable,  or 
over  cliffs  and  broken  Precipieces,  where  all  the  Trees  had  been  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  made  the  interuption  and  confusion  of  the  ground  to 
exceed  all  description.  Those  difficulties  besides  myriads  of  gnats  & 
muskitos  made  this  days  work  very  severe.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  6th  Falls  we  passed  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Magagaw- 
davic  from  the  Westward,  called  Pogsegiass.f  It  was  very  rapid,  30 
links  across  the  entrance.  We  passed  another  stream  on  the  10th  from 
the  Fastward  (omitted  to  be  mentioned  in  the  proper  place) 4  Breadth 
at  the  entrance  45  links,  depth  3^2  feet. 

The  River  Magagawdavic  at  the  Sixth  Falls  is  no  more  than  20  feet 
over ;  it  passes  with  great  violence  between  two  high  Rocks  and  falls 
about  4  feet.     Depth  below  the  Fall  13  feet,  and  above  it  4  feet. 

[Wednesday]  June  14th.     This  day  it  rained. 

[Thursday]  June  15th.  We  proceeded  with  the  Survey  about  2^ 
Miles,  [850  Rods.  P.]  Breadth  from  200  to  160  links.  Depth  from  2 
to  9  feet.  The  current  to  the  distance  of  near  two  miles  above  the  Sixth 
Falls  or  Narrows  is  considerably  more  gentle  than  it  was  below  that 
place,  it  then  became  almost  dead  water,  [the  Land  on  the  Banks  of  the 
River  the  2nd  quality,  the  groath  spruce,  hemlock,  hardwood,  and  some 
good  pine  Timber.  P.] 

[Friday]  June  16th.  We  continued  the  Survey  [688  Rods.  P.]  as 
far  as   Petcjuimusighavvk,    jj  a  small  stream  that  Falls  into  the  Magagaw- 

*  Now  called  Flume  Falls.  It  is  5th  Falls  on  the  map.  The  numbers  of  the  Falls  on 
Campbell's  general  map  agree  with  his  Journal.  It  is  curious  that  he  has  them  different  in 
his  Field  Book.  Evidently  the  confusion  came  through  the  doubt  whether  to  call  the  Third 
Falls  a  fall  or  a  rapid. 

f  Now  called  Cox's  Brook.  The  name  Pogsegiass,  involves,  I  think,  the  root  Pog  or  Pole, 
meaning  "narrow"  (as  in  Pokiok),  seg  or  sak,  possibly  meaning  "rock,"  but  the  termiD' 
ation  I  do  not  understand.  One  must  visit  these  places  on  purpose  to  observe  their  physical 
characteristics  before  he  can  hope  to  interpret  the  names.  I  had  not  this  matter  specially 
in  mind  when   I  came  down  the  river  some  years  ago. 

|  Of  course  the  Testuguack. 

Called  also  Musquash  R.  on  the  map;  now  Lower  Trout  Brook.  The  termination  ghaivk 
Is  clearly  one  form  of  guec  or  guac  meaning  "  Branch  ;  "  pet  may  be  the  root  for  "  bend  " 
fas  in  Badkick,  discussed  earlier),  though  petquimus  has  a  resemblance  to  a  condensation  of 
a  root  petqu  of  a  word  for  "  round,"  with  agamus,  "  a  pond  "  (as  in  Poguagomus,  discussed 
under  July  21).  It  would  thus  mean  "Round  little-pond  branch,"  describing  a  feature 
actually  shown  on  this  stream  on  the  Geological  map.      But  this  is  verv  problematical. 
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davic  from  the  Westward,  Breadth  at  the  entrance  34  links,  Depth  5 
feet.  The  Land  on  both  sides  of  the  River  this  day  was  very  low 
meadow,  descending  from  the  Banks  untill  it  becomes)  a  Bog  at  the  Base 
of  the  upland.  Breadth  from  208  to  130  links,  depth  from  6  to  n  feet. 
The  current  scarcely  perceptible.  [Land  the  2d  quality,  a  mixture  of 
groath.  P.] 

[Saturday]  June  17th.  [Rain  untill  10  O.clock.  P.]  We  surveyed 
this  day  between  two  and  three  Miles.  Breadth  from  125  to  155  links, 
depth  from  4  to  9  feet.  Current  very  gentle.  Our  progress  was  this 
day  much  impeded  by  low  meadow  land  covered  with  alder  bushes,  grow- 
ing so  closs  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  Here  the  River  flows  in  a 
very  serpentine  course  thro'  some  of  the  finest  meadow  land  in  the  world ; 
in  some  places  the  ground  is  free  from  underbrush,  and  here  and  there 
a  large  spreading  Elm,  or  a  clump  of  White  Maple,  and'withithe  luxuri- 
ant verdure  bellow  them,  the  whole  forms  some  delightfull  (and  even 
elegant)  Landscips.* 

[The  River  deep  and  Narrow  and  slow  current.  Musquash  Brook 
opposite  the  2d  station  of  this  day  on  the  West  side  of  the  River — this 
is  something  of  a  stream  23  feet  wide  and  5  deep  and  something  of  a 
current  setting  out  of  it.  Loggs  has  been  cut  up  this  Brook  and  con- 
veyed down  this  Brook  into  the  main  River.  P.]f 

[Monday]  June  19th.  In  the  forenoon  of  this  day  it  rained,  but  in 
the  afternoon  we  proceeded  with  the  Survey  about  a  mile.  The  current 
became  a  little  stronger  from  ()l/2  to  5  feet  deep,  the  breadth  of  the  River 
from  125  to  200  links.  On  the  west  side  we  this  day  passed  a  small 
RivuletJ  [about  21  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep.  P.]  running  a  very  wind- 
ing course  thro'  fine  meadow  land,  [the  width  of  the  main  River  from 
5  to  8  Rods,  debth  from  5  to  93/2  feet,  the  River  deep  and  current  slow. 
The  Banks  of  the  River  apears  to  be  good,  the  groath  Spruce,  Hemlock, 
Beech,  Birch,  Maple,  Elm  and  some  pine  Timber,  the  Meadow  grass 
on  the  points  that  the  River  forms  makes  a  Beauty  full  apearance.    P.] 

[Tuesday]  June  20th.  We  continued  the  Survey  about  2J/2  miles. 
The  current  became  this  day  considerably  stronger,  [the  river  growing 
Shallow.  P.]  and  is  from  4,  to  2  feet  deep,  the  River  from  125,  to  200 


*  He  is  describing  the  very  attractive  intervales  of  Brockway,  and  the  very  pleasing  river 
•which  I  myself  know  well.  Most  of  the  way  from  a  little  below  the  Porks  of  the  N.  E. 
Branch  (River  Pequesegehawk)  down  to  the  Flume  Falls,  this  river  is  charming,  an  ideal 
canoe  stream  winding  gently  through  a  country  which  well  deserves  the  praise  our  author 
gives  it. 

•j  In  this  connection  note  Andres's  Camp  on  the  map. 

j  Now  Upper  Trout  Brook.  On  the  map  Pontook  or  Fall  Stream  is  marked  out,  and 
Hetiackmigack  is  written  in.  The  termination  gack  of  course  is  a  form  of  guac,  or  gahawk, 
meaning  "  Branch,"  and  i-ack  may  refer  to  a  gorge,  as  in  Pokiok.  But  I  cannot  further 
explain  the  word.  There  is  a  word  pantook,  meaning  "  waterfall,"  which  explains  the  first 
name. 


10.  Campbell.  I7?7 
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Jinks  broad.  The  Land  continued  to  be  the  same  as  described  on  the 
17th,  only  not  quite  so  low.  [The  Banks  of  the  River  in  general  apears 
good,  the  groath  a  mixture  of  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  Hardwood.  The 
River  running  in  such  a  crooked  direction  and  in  many  plases  the  Bushes 
so  thick  makes  slow  and  tedious  surveying.  Width  of  River  from  5  to 
8  Rods,  debth  from  4  to  2  feet.    P.] 

[Wednesday]  June  21st.  We  continued  the  Survey  near  2^4  miles. 
The  current  became  progressively  stronger,  the  depth  of  water  was  from 
2,  to  4  feet,  and  from  150  to  250  links  broad.  The  land  was  generally 
low  Intervale,  except  now  and  then  some  high  banks  of  a  poor  gravelly 
soil  covered  with  a  mixture  of  Black  spruce,  Hemlock,  and  Pine.  We 
took  notice  at  every  place  where  the  River  touched  the  Upland  since 
we  passed  the  second  Falls,  that  there  was  always  more  or  less  Pine 
Timber,  but  as  we  advanced  upwards,  the  quantity  greatly  increased,  so 
that  it  appeared  to  us  if  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  was  sound,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  vessels  in  the  world  with  masts,  [on  the 
upland  as  great  quantityes  of  pine  as  I  ever  saw.  The  Length  of  these 
pine  Trees  is  astonishing.  P.]  We  observed  one  Pine  tree  (not  of  the 
largest  size),  which  had  fallen,  that  measured  146  feet. 

[Thursday]  June  22d.  We  continued  the  survey  a  little  more  than 
two  miles.  The  current  became  this  day  still  more  swift,  the  River  was 
from  1,  to  7  feet  deep,  and  from  250  to  100  links  broad.  This  day  we 
passed  a  Portage,  said  to  be  three  miles  south  East,  to  the  Lake  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  River  Oromucto,  a  Branch  of  the 
River  St.  John;  the  Indians  frequently  go  by  this  route  from  the  River 
last  mentioned  to  Passamaquody.* 

[Friday]  June  23d.  We  continued  the  survey  about  a  mile,  we  were 
prevented  from  going  further  by  Rain,f  [width  from  80  to  250  Links, 
debth  from  1  to  4  feet,  quick  current  and  smooth  water  the  Banks  of  the 
River  good,  the  upland  poor  and  vast  quantityes  of  Large  pine  Trees, 
admitting  a  small  proportion  of  them  was  sound  appearently  all  the  ships 
in  the  world  may  be  furnished  with  masts  from  this  River.  P.] 


*  This  portage  is  mapped,  and  described,  to  Oromocto  Lake,  in  Bulletin  Nat.  History  Soc. 
N.  B.,  Xo.  XXII,  1904,  192.  As  a  reference  towards  the  end  of  the  Journals  shows,  they 
crossed  it  to  the  lake,  probably  on  their  way  down  river  after  the  completion  of  the  survey. 

Just  below  it  they  passed  the  stream  Ehahach,  a  little  stream  now  nameless  on  modern 
maps.  The  word  suggests  Apahak  (or  Apohaqui)  on  the  Kennebecasis,  and  even  EJc-a  pa-hak 
at  Springhill  on  the  St.  John.  All  of  these  words  may  be  related,  and  express  the  idea  of 
the  head  of  the  quieter  and  beginning  of  the  rapid  water.  This  would  fit  fairly  the  position 
of  Ebahach,  or  Ebahatch  as  it  is  on  Campbell's  general,  and  the  Commissioners'  maps. 

f  They  passed  the  stream  Coodemusquecat,  new  Bratts  Brook.  This  word  I  cannot  explain. 
The  syllable  musq  suggests  the  termination  of  Magzowmusk,  earlier  discussed  ;  perhaps  it  is 
simply  muske,  "  grass,"  and  Coocl  is  probably  the  same  as  Good  in  a  word  mentioned  under 
Aug.  23rd. 
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[Saturday J  June  24th.     This  clay  it  rained. 

[Monday]  June  26th.  We  proceeded  with  the  Survey  about  2^2 
miles  [748  Rods.  P.],  breadth  of  the  River  from  125  to  250  links,  depth 
from  1,  to  4  feet.  The  current  since  the  22d  became  considerably  rapid, 
the  channel  being  in  many  places  entirely  filled  with  Rocks  and  Shoals, 
so  that  the  boats  could  not  be  brought  along  without  the  most  laborious 
exertion.  We  this  day  passed  the  entrance  of  the  River  Pequesegehawk,* 
[or  2nd  Forks.  P.]  which  comes  into  the  Magagawdavic  from  the  N.  E., 
its  breadth  at  the  entrance  is  50  links,  and  the  depth  3  feet,  [is  said  to 
have  5  lakes  on  it  by  the  Indians  and  its  source  on  the  rear  of  the  Town- 
ship Prince  William  on  the  River  St.  John.  The  stream  hithertwo  has 
been  called  the  main  Branch  of  this  River,  but  the  West  Fork  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  apears  to  us  to  be  the  main  Branch.  The  River  very 
Rocky,  rapid  and  unequal  in  its  width,  from  125  to  250  links,  debth  from 
I  to  4  feet.  The  Banks  of  the  River  apears  to  be  the  2nd  quality  except 
towards  the  last  part  of  our  days  work,  very  rough  and  poor  Land.  As 
we  advance  up  the  River  the  quantity  of  pine  increases.  P.] 

[Tuesday]  June  27th.  We  proceeded  with  the  survey  a  little  more 
than  two  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  River  was  this  day  very  unequal, 
being  from  625,  to  75  links,  and  the  depth  from  1,  to  6  feet.  In  order  to 
give  a  more  just  idea  of  this  River,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  altho' 
not  less  than  one  foot  depth  of  water  was  hitherto  found  on  any;  one  line 
drawn  across  the  River,  yet  the  channel  is  generally  so  filled  up  with  large 
stone,  that  a  boat  whose  draught  of  water  was  but  3  inches  would  not 
float  clear  over  them,  this  made  the  progress  of  our  canoes  and  boat  very 
difficult  and  slow.  , 

The  going  by  Land  was  no  better  than  it  was  by  water.  The  ground 
near  the  River  (where  we  of  necessity  must  go)  altho'  generally  level, 
was  covered  with  large  masses  of  very  irregular  Rocks,  and  it  was  to  us 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  observe  Timber  of  the  largest  size  growing 
where  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  spadefull  ofc  soil.  There  was  besides 
a  great  quantity  of  underbrush  and  windfalls,  which  made  travelling 
thro'  those  woods  as  bad  as  can  well  be  immagined,  and  yet  before  we 
compleated  the  survey  we  experienced  a  great  deal  worse,  [several  small 
Reaches  of  still  water  .  .  .  and  many  very  bad  rapids,  rocky  and  shal- 
low   a  great  quantity  of  Cedar  on  the  Banks  of  the  River,  and 

almost  a  solid  bed  of  rocks  covered  with  moss.  P.l 


*  Now  called  the  North  East  Branch.  The  Indian  name  Pequesegeliawk  appears  in  the 
form  Pocashaguack  (applied  to  the  lakes)  on  an  earlier  map  by  Lambton  mentioned  in  a  note 
later  under  August  23rd.  It  seems  plain  that  the  termination  gehawk  is  the  same  as  quec 
or  quae,  an  inseparable  suffix  meaning  "  Branch  ;  "  but  the  remainder  of  the  word  I  cannot 
explain. 

They  passed  the  Shallow  R.  or*  Libbegahawk,  now  Davis  Brook.  The  termination  of  this 
word  gehav:k,  must,  as  just  mentioned,  mean  "  Branch  ;  "  but  the  remainder  I  cannot  explain. 
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[Wednesday J  June  28th.  We  Surveyed  near  two  miles.  The  breadth 
of  the  River  was  from  625  to  75  links,  depth  from  y2  to  12  feet.  The 
River  was  this  day  formed  either  into  broad  smooth  Ponds  with  a  gentle 
current,  or  very  violent  rapids,  and  in  one  place  about  half  a  mile  extent, 
it  was  divided  into  very  small  streams,  among  innumerable  rocks  and 
Islands*  covered  with  drift  wood  and  wind  falls,  which  made  us  almost 
despair  of  getting  our  boats  as  far  as  the  Lakes.  We  however  con- 
tinued to  persevere,  knowing  that  the  survey  of  an  extensive  Lake  would 
necessarily  take  a  great  deal  of  time  without  the  help  of  a  boat. 

[Thursday]  June  29th.  We  proceeded  with  the  Survey  and  in  less 
than  half  a  mile  reached  the  outlet  of  a  considerable  Lake,  called  by  the 
Indians  Magagawdawagum.f  [This  Lake  we  have  called  Loon  Lake. 
P.]  Having  marked  the  extremity  of  the  last  course,  we  went  up- the 
Lake  in  order  to  make  such  observations  as  should  enable  us  to  measure 
it  with  the  greatest  advantage.  We  landed  on  the  N.  E.  side  [go  up  the 
Lake  about  2  miles  and  camp  on  the  East  Shore  of  the  Lake.  P.]  and 
perceived  immediately  an  intolerable  stench,  like  that  of  putrid  fish,  but 
which  we  found  was  occasioned  by  multitudes  of  dead  winged  Insects, 
near  one  inch  in  length,  that  everywhere  lined  the  shore  about  two  feet 
in  breadth  and  two  or  three  inches  in  depth ;  the  quantity  of  those  insects 
was  astonishing  in  a  circumference  of  Forty  miles  round  the  shores  of 
the  Lake,  we  afterwards  found  them  every  where  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  the  morning  after  a  still  night  we  observed  that  the  surface  of 
the  Lake  was  generally  covered  with  a  yellow  scumf  resembling  sulphur 
mixed  thick  with  those  flies  which  gave  the  water  an  intolerable  bad 
smell,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  offensive,  and  yet  we  were 
oblidged  to  drink  of  it,  as  we  could  not  find  a  spring  of  water  any  where 
around  the  Lake.  [After  viewing  the  Lake  and  by  Indian  accounts  of 
the  Branches  suppose  three  months  will  complete  the  business,  and  we 
order  provision  to  be  sent  to  this  River  for  that  term  of  time.  P.] 

[Friday]  June  30th.  Wre  surveyed  about  a  mile,  to  the  first  con- 
siderable point  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  outlet.  [This  forenoon  pitch  our 
Tent  towards  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Lake.  P.] 

[Saturday]  July  1st.  We  surveyed  about  two  miles,  [and  establish 
several  points  which  forms  good  Bases  for  surveying  the  West  and  North 
shores  by  Intersections.  P.] 

[Monday]  July  3d.  We  measured  129  Rods  and  having  established 
a  good  Base ;  and'  points  sufficient  on  the  S.  E.  side,  we  commenced  the 
Survey  of  the  Lake  by  Intersections.     [Surveyed  to  pt.  6,  P.] 

*  Now  called  Cedar  Islands. 

7  This  is  simply  the  name  of  the  River  with  the  termination  awgum  or  awagum,  the 
inseparable  suffix  meaning  "  lake." 

t  This,  of  course,  is  the  pollen  of  the  pines  and  spruces  from  the  surrounding  forests, 
while  the  insects  were  no  doubt  a  species  of  May-fly,   probably  Hcptagenia  pulchella. 
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After  having  been  one  day  hindered  by  high  wind,  and  another  day 
by  Rain. 

[Tuesday  4th  July.*     this  day  Rain. 

Wednesday  5th  July.     Surveyed  by  Intersections  to  pt.  11  this  day. 

Thursday  6th  July,  high  wind  at  N.  W.  could  not  cross  the  Lake 
to  our  work  with  safety. 

Friday  7th  July.  Surveyed  by  Intersections  from  pt.  11  to  pt.  14 
and  from  pt.  E.  to  pt.  B. 

Saturday  8th  July.  Surveyed  from  pt.  B.  to  pt.  A.  and  from  pt.  E. 
to  pine  point  by  Intersections  and  a  number  of  small  Islands  as  will 
apear  by  the  plan. 

Monday  10th  July.  Surveyed  by  Intersections  from  pt.  14  to  the 
Entrance  of  North  River,  this  River  80  Links  wide  and  5  feet  Deep, 
something  of  a  current  setting  out  of  this  River.  P.] 

[Tuesday]  July  nth.  [Surveyed  by  Intersections  from  the  Enter- 
ence  of  North  River  to  pine  point  this  day.  P.]  We  finished  the  survey 
of  this  Lake,  and  found  its  greatest  length  to  be  near  8  miles,  and  great- 
est breadth  about  3^2  miles,  and  by  reason  of  the  irregularity  of  its  form, 
is  not  less  than  40  miles  in  circumference,  this  if  measured  by  the  chain 
would  greatly  have  increased  the  time  and  trouble  of  surveying  it.  It 
is  almost  altogether  occupied  by  shallows  and  enormuous  large  Stone, 
we  no  where  found  more  than  22  feet  depth  of  water.  The  shores  are 
in  many  places  lined  with  those  masses  of  stone  in  a  very  singular  man- 
ner, being  formed  into  regular  walls,  as  if  built  by  art,  considerably 
higher  than  the  ground  beyond  them.  They  have  no  doubt  been  formed 
in  this  manner  by  the  pressure  of  the  Ice  and  high  winds,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the  Lake  makes  the  conjecture  probable,f 
This  Lake  has  a  great  number  of  small  Islands  covered  with  Pine, 
Spruce,  and  white  birch. $  The  land  round  it  is  generally  very  low,  and 
is  nothing  but  stone  and  moss,  it  produces  notwithstanding,  white  and 
yellow  Pine  [  I  of  the  fairest  growth  in  the  greatest  abundance.  At  some 
distance  it  is  surrounded  by  considerable  high  Mountains  covered  almost 
altogether  with  hard  wood,  [Beech,  Birch,  Maple,  Ash,  Basswood, 
Spruce  and  Hemlock.  P.]   which  always  indicates  a  good  soil.       It    is 


*  There  are  no  entries  in  Campbell's  Journal  from  July  4-10th. 

f  Our  author's  observation  and  explanation  are  both  correct.      This  Lake,  and  surrounding 

country,  lie  in  a  region  covered  with  immense  granitic  boulders,  which  powerfully  affect  the 

topography,    vegetation    and    other   characteristics   of   the    region.      It   was   of    course    for   the 

y-like  appearance  of  the  shore  that  he  named  one  place  on  the  Lake  Stonewell  Bay. 

±  These  island  are  now  occupied  In  some  part  by  little  camp-houses  of  summer  visitors. 

No   Yellow  Pine  occurs  in   New  Brunswick;  our  author  must  mean  the  species  we  call 

Jicd  Pine. 
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remarkable  that  on  all  the  High  land  we  saw  after  having  passed  the 
Peskeheegan,  the  soil  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  in  the  valleys,  the 
surface  oi  the  ground  in  the  latter,  being  altogether  covered  with  stone 
(many  of  them  of  enormous  bulk)  producing  nothing  but  moss  and 
evergreens,  and  it  is  surprising  that  even  these  should  grow  where  there 
is  nut  the  least  appearance  of  soil;  on  the  former  the  soil  is  excellent, 
and  it  is  net  very  stony.  I  believe  the  reverse  of  this  holds  true  in  most 
other  countri* 

[Wednesday]  July  12th.  We  continued  the  Survey  up  a  Stream 
emptying  into  the  north  end  of  the  Lake,  which  we  called  North  River, 
at  the  discharge  into  the  Lake  it  is  80  1.  broad  and  5  feet  deep,  with  a 
very  gentle  current.  We  this  day  measured  by  the  chain,  and  in  a  mile 
and  a  half  we  discovered  North  Lake,  [Long  Lake.  P.]f  we  proceeded 
along  the  Eastern  shore  about  a  mile  further,  [and  establish  several 
good  points  as  we  survey  which  forms  good  Base  Lines  to  survey  the 
West  Shore  of  the  Lake  by  Intersections.  P.] 

[Thursday]  July  13th.  We  continued  the  survey  of  the  Lake  and 
after  having  run  near  a  mile  and  a  half  with  the  chain  we  began  the 
admeasurement  of  it  by  Intersections. 

[Friday]  July  14th.  'We  compleated  the  survey  of  North  Lake, 
which  we  found  to  be  2J/2  miles  long  and  J/2  mile  broad.  It  is  shallower 
but  not  so  full  of  Rocks  as  the  former  Lake,  and  the  high  land  approaches 
it  nearer,  particularly  on  the  west  side,  [a  very  Beautyfull  Lake  almost 
clear  from  stones  and  Islands  this  Lake  shallow  the  greatest  depth  13 
feet.  The  Land  bordering  on  upon  this  Lake  for  the  most  part  had  been 
formally  burnt  and  grown  up  to  small  Birches,  the  high  Land  round  the 
Lake  apears  to  be  good,  the  groath  chiefly  Hardwood.  P.] 

[Saturday]  July  15th.  We  began  the  Survey  of.  the  N.  E.  inlet$  into 
North  Lake ;  at  its  entrance  it  is  27  links  broad,  and  5  feet  deep,  the 
current  but  just  perceptible.     About  a  mile  from  the  mouth  we  came  to 


*  Peters'  description  of  the  Lake  is  somewhat  more  detailed  as  to  the  location  of  moun- 
tains and  islands,  but  contains  nothing  essentially  different. 

The  Field  Book  shows  that  the  surveyors  had  in  use  a  number  of  names  for  coves  which 
are  not  on  their  maps.  Their  locations  can  easily  be  identified,  and  I  have  added  them  in 
parentheses  to  the  map  of  the  lake.  The  reason  for  the  duplication,  in  large  and  small  script, 
of  certain  words,  is  given  in  the  first  footnote  to  this  paper. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  lake,  like  Poquagomus  and  Cranberry  Lakes,  is  given  a  larger 
absolute  size  by  Campbell's  maps  than  by  any  of  our  modern  printed  maps,  while  North  (or 
Little  Magaguadavic)  Lake  is  made  smaller  by  Campbell.  But  Campbell's  maps  are  all 
correctly  reproduced  (exactly  one-fourth  their  original  size),  and  I  have  no  question  that  they, 
and  not  the  modern  copies,  are  correct. 

v  Now  locally  called  Little  Magaguadavic  Lake.  It  is  very  attractive,  as  Peters  later 
states. 

t  Now  called,  on  the  map  at  least,  Meadow  Brook. 
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a  Fork,  and  we  followed  that  which  came  from  the  northward.  We  this 
day  surveyed  near  two  miles. 

[Monday]  July  17th.  We  surveyed  about  2^4  miles,  including  one 
[Eastern.  P.]  side  of  a  small  Lake,*  [Narrow  Lake.  P.]  the  other  being 
surveyed  by  Intersections. 

[Tuesday]  July  18th.  This  day  after  having  Surveyed  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  we  found  the  Spring  head  of  this  Branch  in  a  small  [Cedar. 
P.]  Swamp  surrounded  by  excellent  hard  wood  land.  Mr.  Peters  and 
myself  at  this  place  marked  the  initials  of  our  names,  with  the  year  and 
day  of  the  month,  on  a  cedar  tree. — we  then  returned  to  our  Tent  on 
North  Lake. 

[Wednesday]  July  19th.  A  doubt  having  arisen  whether  the  branch 
that  we  passed  on  the  15th  was  not  larger  than  the  one  we  had  just  sur- 
veyed, we  proceeded  therefore  on  the  East  branch  of  the  N.  E.  Inlet  into 
North  Lake,  we  this  day  measured  a  little  more  than  2  miles,  [at  2 
o'clock  came  on  a  shower,  the  rain  remaining  on  the  Small  Bushes  so 
that  we  could  do  nothing  the  remainder  of  the  day.  P.] 

[Thursday]  July  20th.  We  measured  a  little  more  than  3  miles, 
besides  surveying  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lilly  Lake  by  Intersections. 

[Friday]  July  21st.  We  surveyed  about  a  mile  and  came  to  the 
Spring  head  of  this  Branch :  we  left  the  same  marks  here  that  we  made 
at  the  head  of  the  last  branch  and  then  returned  to  our  Tent.f  [Long 
Lake.   P.]      [We  marked  a  black  Ash  Tree  D.  C.  J.  P.  July  21st.   1797. 

P-l 

It  is  now  proper  in  a  few  words  to  describe  this  Stream.     It  empties 

into  the  East  side  of  North  Lake,  and  for  about  half  a  mile  is  Rapid  and 

Rocky,  generally  from  20,  to  50  links  over,  in  this  distance  the  ground 

on  both   sides  is  flat  upland    [from  the  mouth  to  the  Portage  formally 

burnt.  P.]  covered  entirely  with  enormuous  masses  of  Stone,  the  upland 

then  leaves  the  Stream  on  both  sides  and  forms  a  valley  of  half  a  mile 

in  breadth  of  low  meadow,    [ Stillwater.   P.]    almost  without  trees,  thro' 

this  meadow  the  stream  runs  from  the  Northward  a  very  winding  course 

about  two  miles,  from  75,  to  no  links  in  breadth,  and  from  3  to  4  feet 

deep,    it    then    all  at  once  grows  very  small,  the  upland  draws  close    to 

the    stream    on    both     sides,    and    it    continues    northerly    thro'    Alder 

meadows  [Larch  Spruce  and  Alder  heath.  P.]  or  upland  of  considerable 

ascent,  and  in  about  half  a  mile  further  issues  from  the  North  end  of  a 


*  Now  called   Tom  Davis  Lake,    and  of  some  local    repute  as   a  fishing  place. 

fThe  map  shows  very  clearly  the  Indian  portages  uo  this  stream,  and  thence  towards 
R.  Peknyauk  [Pokiok.1  It  passed  north  of  Magundy  Ridge  into,  as  is  probable,  Magundy 
Stream.  This,  and  other  Indian  portages  in  New  Brunswick,  are  fully  described  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  V,  1899,  ii,  233-259  ;  and  XII,  1906,  ii,  84-105. 
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small  Lake  [Narrow  Lake.  1\J  half  a  mile  from  North  to  South,  and 
about  32  Rods  broad.  The  Inlet  flows  into  this  Lake  very  near  the 
outlet  and  comes  from  the  N.  N.  W.,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
source,  the  ground  being-  of  a  very  considerable  ascent  all  the  way.  The 
Eastern  branch  joins  the  other  as  already  mentioned,  and  continues 
Easterly,  the  rirst  80  Rods  is  narrow  and  Rapid,  the  ground  being  upland 
on  both  sides  cose  to  the  stream.  It  then  opens  into  an  extensive  flat, 
[wide  and  still.  P.]  almost  clear  of  trees,  from  whence  we  could  see  no 
high  land.  |some  thing  Rocky  and  small  Rapid  ...  a  large  heath.  P.] 
.About  two  miles  from  the  Fork,  the  stream  issues  from  the  south  end 
of  Lilly  Lake  (called  by  the  Indians  Poguagomus).*  This  Lake  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  North  to  South,  and  half  a  mile  from  East 
to  West.  It  appears  to  be  very  shallow,  and  is  overgrown  with  Rushes, 
and  white  lillies  of  the  most  fragrant  smell,  [the  Land  bordering  upon 
the  Lake  apears  to  be  poor,  low  and  Boggy.  P.]  The  Inlet  enters  the 
North  end  of  the  Lake  from  a  large  Cedar  swamp,  and  after  running 
about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  thro'  low  swrampy  land,  it  comes  to  a 
head.  This  branch. takes  its  rise  from  three  very  fine  springs,  each  about 
25  links  Diameter,  and  4  feet  deep,  and  only  distant  a  few  yards  from 
each  other. 

[Saturday]  July  22d.  This  day  being  the  last  of  the  week,  the  people 
were  employed  in  washing  their  cloaths  &c,  having  had  no  spare  time  for 
this  purpose  for  some  time  back.  [As  it  was  inconvenient  to  carry  Books 
to  make  out  our  Traverse  Tables,  we  employed  ourselves  in  making  out 
the  Traverse  Table  of  the  weeks  work  and  in  washing  our  cloaths.  P.] 

[Monday]  July  24th.  We  commenced  the  survey  of  the  North 
branch  that  empties  into  North  Lake.  This  stream  where  it  enters  the 
Lake  is  7  Rods  in  breadth  including  bog  and  grass,  the  deep  channel  is 
about  50  links,  and  5  feet  deep,  without  any  perceptible  current.  We 
this  day  surveyed  upwards  of  three  miles  on  some  of  the  most  rugged 
ground  we  had  yet  seen,  it  was  an  uninterupted  succession  of  huge  masses 
of  Rock  laid  upon  one  another  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  occupying  the 
whole  surface,  so  as  to  render  our  business  toilsome  in  the  extreme,  and 
even  hazardous. 7  [the  Land  on  both  sides  of  the  Brook  formally  Burnt 
and  grown  up  to  small  Birch  and  Spruce.  P.] 

[Tuesday]  July  25th.     It  rained. 


*  This  name  occurs  on  Eel  River  waters,  to  the!  northwest,  and  in  Maine,  and  is  applied 
to  shallow  mud-hottomed  ponds.  The  word  is  from  Pogu  or  Poqu,  meaning  "  shallow,"  and 
agamis,  Inseparable  suffix  (diminutive  of  awgum)  meaning  "  little  lake;  " — it  means  therefore 
How  little  lake."      It  is  now  called  Mud  Lake. 

r  I  have  myself  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  truth  of  this  description.,  for  I  also  have  tried 
to   follow  the  course  of  this  stream. 
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[Wednesday J  July  20th.  We  surveyed  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
untiil  we  found  the  Stream  to  issue  from  a  small  pond,  where  we  ended 
the  Survey  of  it.  [The  stream  turning  so  far  to  the  Southward,  we  think 
not  to  survey  this  stream  any  further  and  quit  at  this  pond  hole  and 
Meadow.*  There  was  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  running  in  this 
Brook  where  Ave  quit  it,  suppose  it  could  not  extend  more  than  2  or  3 
hundred  rods  further  to  the  very  source.  P.J  We  then  went  to  the  top 
of  a  very  high  hill,  distant  near  a  mile  S.  W  .,  from  whence  [the  atmos- 
phere being  very  clear.  P.]  we  had  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  the 
Country  around  us.  [It  appears  to  be  very  mountaineous.  P.]  At  the 
bottom  of  this  Hill  to  the  N.  W.  we  found  a  stream  running  northerly 
to  a  considerable  Lake  which  we  saw  about  three  m.  off.  We  supposed 
that  this  Lake  empties  into  the  River  Sehogomuck,  a  branch  of  the  River 
St.  John.  The  Hill  on  which  we  then  were,  is  an  eminence  of  the  Range 
of  mountains  from  the  N.  W.  side  of  Lake  Magagawdawagum,  running 
northerly  and  (I  am  of  oppinion)  continues  untiil  the  River  St.  John 
intersects  it  at  the  Falls  of  Meductic.f 

[Thursday]  July  27th.  Having  now  compleated  the  Survey  of  North 
River,  we  returned  this  day  to  Lake  Magagawdawagum  [in  order  to 
survey  the  middle  River  that  empts  itself  into  said  Lake  and  make  out 
the  Traverse  Table  of  the  Stream  or  Branch  lastly  surveyed  that  empts 
itself  into  Long  Lake.  P.] 

[Friday]  July  28th.  Rainy.  This  day  we  received  a  supply  of  provisions 
from  St.  Andrews.  [We  protracted  the  three  Branches  that  empts  their 
waters  into  Long  Lake.  Just  at  night  a  part  of  our  men  or  company 
arived  in  the  Loon  Lake  with  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  from  St. 
Andrews.  We  gave  the  man  orders  that  went  down  the  River  after 
provisions  to  hire  Jndians  to  help  him  up  the  River  with  provision,  in 
going  down  the  River  the  man  found  the  River  so  very  low  and  found 
that  there  would  be  great  dificulty  gitting  up  provisions.  He  hired  four 
Indians  to  help  him  up  the  River  with  provisions,  which  we  think  was 
the  best  steps  could  be  taken.  P.] 

[Saturday]    July  29th.     Rainy.      [Employed  the  forenoon 
letters  and  settling  with  the  Indians,  the  afternoon  showry.  P 

[Monday]  July  31st.  We  commenced  the  Survey  of  the  middle 
branch!  emptying  into  the  Lake.  Breadth  at  the  entrance  125  links, 
true  channel  65  links,  depth  4  feet.  WTe  surveyed  this  day  about  2>4 
miles,     [the  first  half  mile  still  water  then  became  Rocky  and  small  and 

*  Apparently  they  did  not  reach  the  head  of  this  branch,  at  least  not  if  our  modern  maps 
are  correct  in  marking  there  a  lake,  called  Rocky  Lake. 

7  In  this  supposition,   Campbell  is  approximately  correct. 

j  It  is  now  called  Duck  Brook.  A  note  in  the  Field  Book  seems  to  apply  the  name  Alstone 
River  to  this  stream,   probably  a  pleasantry  for  all   stone. 
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has  not  the  apearence  of  a  Lake  on  it,  although  having  been  informed 
by  the  [ndians  that  this  was  the  Largest  Stream  that  empted  into  the 
Lake  and-  had  a  very  considerable  Lake  on  it  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  mouth  and  other  small  Lakes  above  that  so  mutch  we  have  got  for 
Indian  information.  The  Land  formally  Burnt  and  grown  up  to  small 
Birch  and  poplar — die  soil  poor  and  very  Rocky.   P.] 

[Tuesday]  Augt.  ist.  We  this  day  surveyed  more  than  four  miles, 
which  brought  us  to  a  Lake*  [Rocky  Lake.  P.j  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  '4  mile  in  breadth,  very  rocky.  The  most  part  of  the 
ground  we  went  over  this  day  was  an  open  clear  heath,  beyond  which 
it  w  as  very  stony  and  rose  at  some  distance  to  considerable  mountains. 
[after  running  about  a  mile  this. morning  the  brook  became  still  and  from 
2  to  5  Rods  wide  and  continued  so  to  the  Lake;  on  this  still  water  a  very 
considerable  Heath  on  both  sides  of  the  Brook — the  upland  formally 
burnt.   P.  ] 

[Wednesday]  Augt.  2d.  We  this  day*  surveyed  more  than  two  miles, 
which  brought  us  to  the  spring  head.  This  spring  is  about  25  links 
diameter,  and  6l/2  feet  deep,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  We 
made  the  same  marks  here  as  formerly,  and  returned  to  our  Tent  on  the 
Lake  Augt.  3d.  [The  Land  bordering  upon  this  Lake  poor  and  rocky 
and  has  been  burnt  this  season,  Excepting  a  ridge  laying  N.  W.  from  the 
head  of  the  Lake  apears  to  be  good  and  has  escaped  the  fire.  From  the 
Inlett  to  the  source,  a  spruce,  Cedar  and  Larch  swamp  and  on  the  South- 
erly side  Burnt  in  many  plases  this  season — then  return  to  Rocky 
Lake.   P.] 

[Thursday  3d  August.  Returned  to  our  Tent  at  Lake  Magagauda- 
wagum  this  day,  after  undergoing  the  fatague  of  travelling  down  the 
River  in  the  open  Heath,  where  the  sun  had  its  full  power  upon  us  and 
was  almost  hot  enough  to  melt  men.  P.] 

[Friday]  Augt.  4th.  We  commenced  the  Survey  of  the  most  west- 
erly branch  falling  into  the  Lake,  called  the  Sekamigosf  by  the  Indians. 
At  the  entrance  it  is  so  concealed  by  two  small  grassy  Islands  that  it  may 
very  easily  be  passed  unobserved.  Depth  9  feet,  breadth  235  links  clear 
channel  without  anv  perceptible  current.  We  surveyed  this  day  upwards 
of  three  miles  thro'  a  great  deal  of  fine  meadow  land,  and  very    poor 

*  Now  called  Big  Duck  Lake.  They  either  missed,  or  thought  unworthy  of  surveying,  a 
branch  of  this  river  leading  up  to  another  lake,  now  called  Little  Lake. 

f  In  the  Field  Book  also  given  as  Sekamer/os  or  West  River.  The  termination  suggests 
a  diminutive,  and  the  remainder  of  the  word  resembles  Sehogomuck  (the  Shogomoc  with 
which  this  stream  closely  heads)  closely  enough  to  suggest  that  Sekamegos  may  be  a  shortened 
and  corrupted  form,  meaning  "Little  Shogomoc."  The  meaning  of  that  word  however  (which 
Itself  be  much  corrupted)  is  uncertain,  as  indeed  is  this  explanation.  The  stream  is 
DOW  railed  Cranberry  Brook. 
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upland,  the  later  as  usual  covered  with  enormuous  masses  of  stone. 
[Still  water  exeept  a  few  small  portages  which  is  formed  by  a  mass  of 
large  stones  laying  in  the  River.  P.J  It  was  formerly  all  burnt  over, 
and  now  produces  nothing  but  a  small  growth  of  white  Birch,  Poplar 
and  some  Spruce,  with  a  mixture  of  Larch  on  the  borders  of  the  meadows, 
and  here  and  there  a  young  growth  of  white  and  yellow  Pine.  This 
account  may  describe  generally  all  the  burnt  Land  we  have  seen.  The 
River  was  this  day  from  255  to  75  links  over,  the  depth  in  some  places 
8  feet,  and  in  others  not  as  many  inches.  [The  fire  has  destroyed  a  great 
quantity  of  pine  Timber,  the  country  apears  very  flat  especially  towards 
the  Southwest  and  apears  to  be  Burnt  for  a  great  distance.   P.] 

[Saturday]  Augt.  5th.  After  going  about  a  mile  this  day,*  we  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  our  Canoes,  the  Channel,  which  always  correspond- 
ed with  the  ground  on  each  side,  was  so  rocky  and  shallow  that  it  became 
impossible  to  proceed  with  them  any  further ;  the  River  was  so  low  that 
we  sometimes  travelled  a  mile  together  in  the  Channel  without  wetting 
our  feet.  We  this  day  Surveyed  about  three  miles,  breadth  from  75  to 
300  links,  [it  keeps  its  width  astonishingly  ....  the  River  so  com- 
pletely paved  with  stones  towards  the  last  part  of  our  days  work  we 
surveyed  in  the  Channel  of  the  River  for  some  distance  with  dry  feet, 
the  water  running  among  the  Rocks,  which  rendered  it  almost  invisible 
in  many  plases  at  this  season  of  the  year  although  it  apears  to  rise  very 
high  in  a  freshet.  P.] 

[Monday]   Augt.  7th.     Rainy. 

[Tuesday]  Augt.  8th.  Surveyed  near  4^  miles,  the  first  two  miles 
was  intolerable  bad  going,  the  ground  altho'  generally  low  was  formed 
into  a  succession  of  little  Rocky  emeninences  [Rock  walls  or  beds  of 
Rocks  acrost  the  River  and  between  these  beds  of  Rocks  Still  pond  holes. 
P.]  which  became  Islands  in  times  of  Freshes  in  the  River:  this 
with  the  windfalls,  thick  underbrush  and  lcng  grass,  made  our  travelling 
this  day  equal  to  the  w^orst  we  had  yet  experienced.  The  remainder 
was  over  an  open  heath  [Still  wrater.  P.]  where  we  could  go  with  more 
expedition.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  Heath  the  upland  leaves  the  River 
near  a  half  a  mile  on  each  side,  and  thro'  the  intermediate  low  ground 
the  River  runs  a  winding  course,  with  a  gentle  current,  forming  for 
about  2^  miles  a  beautifull  stream,  from  6  to  8  Rods  over.  In  this 
distance  it  receives  from  the  eastward  a  small  Rivulet  about  3  rods  wide. 
The  upland  at  the  further  end  of  the  Heath  closes. in  both  sides,  and 
causes  Falls  in  the  River  of  about  5  feet,  [after  passing  these  Falls  the 
River  became  wide.  P.]     The  breadth  of  it  this  day  was  from  200  to  25 

*  In  this  dista.nce  they  passed  thm  portage  to  the  R.  Cheputnaticook.  The  course  of  this 
portage  route,  which  ran  via  Duck  Lake  and  the  Little  Digdeguash  Lakes,  is  described  and 
mapped  in  the  Bulletin  Xat.   History  Soc.   of  X.   B.,   Xo.  XXL   1903..   45. 
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links  and  besides  the  Falls  mentioned  above,  we  saw  several  more,  one 
of  them  about  u  feet,  the  bed  of  the  River  being  of  a  very  considerable 
ascent,  and  notwithstanding  that  we  were  so  far  up,  it  appeared  rather 
larger  than  it  was  at  the  mouth.  We  conjectured  that  in  its  course  thro' 
low  stony  ground,  where  it  sometimes  spreads  without  any  distinct 
channel,  a  great  deal  of  the  water  of  this  River  finds  its  way  into  the 
lake  under  ground;  and  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  water  of  a  broad 
shallow  River  is  lost  by  exhalation  in  a  hot  summer." 

[Wednesday  f  Augt.  9th.  Rainy.  Finding  that  this  branch  of  the 
River  was  of  greater  extent  than  we  expected,  and  our  provisions  grow- 
iug  >hort,  we  sent  four  of  our  people  for  more  to  the  Lake. 

[Thursday]  Augt.  10th.  This  day  they  returned  with  a  supply  of 
provisions. 

[Friday]  Augt.  nth.  We  this  day  surveyed  3^2  miles,  in  this  dis- 
tance the  stream  was  formed  into  wide  ponds  with  no  perceptible  current, 
from  5,  to  12  rods  over,  or  into  very  rapid  water,  where  a  man  could 
step  across  it.  being  always  at  such  places  of  considerable  descent.  In 
the  course  of  his  day's  survey  the  stream  diminished  very  fast,  having 
passed  more  small  branches  than  we  had  yet  met  with  in  the  same  dis- 
tance. We  tcok  notice  that  all  the  land  over  which  we  travelled  this 
day  had  hitherto  escaped  the  fire,  being  the  first  of  this  description  we 
had  seen  since  we  left  the  Lake.  It  was  in  some  places  considerably 
high,  growing  a  mixture  of  Hemlock,  Spruce  and  White  Pine,  and  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  to  the  westward  we  saw  some  very  high 
mountains,  like  all  the  rest  that  we  had  seen,  were  covered  with  hard 
wood. 

[Saturday]  Augt.  12th.  We  surveyed  this  day  227  Rods  which 
brought  us  to  the  head  of  the  Sekamigos.  This  Stream  does  not  take 
its  rise  from  a  spring,  like  almost  all  the  others  that  we  surveyed,  but 
collects  from  all  parts  of  a  Cedar  Swamp  of  some  extent,  and  soon  forms 
into  a  large  brook.  This  Swamp  is  surrounded  every  where  except  at 
the  outlet,  with  considerable  high  land,  to  the  northward  of  it  there  is 
a  lanre  round  hill,  covered  with  a  mixture  of  hard  wood  and  evergreens, 
much  higher  than  the  rest.f  We  left  the  same  monuments  here  that  we 
did  at  the  sources  of  all  the  other  branches  surveyed  by  us,  and  Ihen 
proceeded  for  our  Tent  on  the  Lake ;  which  we  did  not  reach  by  reason 


*  TYptc  is  another  explanation  of  the  large  size  of  this  uooer  part  of  this  stream,  namely, 

th<  re  i     reason  to  believe  that  it  is  part  of  a  larger  stream  which  in  preglacial  times  emptied 

P  '    .Mountain  via  on°  of  the  Trout  Brooks  into  the  Magaguadavic.      This  subject 

ed    in   the  work  mentioned  in   a  note  under  May  31st. 

~  Both  surveyors  describe  this  place  with  some  detail,   since  of  course  they  had  in  mind 

'hr-   fact  that  if  the  Magaguadavic  were  chosen   as  the   St.   Croix  of  the  Treaty,  this  would  be 

the  source  from  which  the  due  North   line  must  start. 
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of  the  ruggedness  of  the  way,  till  late  the  14th  of  Augt.,  well  pleased 
at  having  returned  all  safe  from  so  intolerable  a  place,  and  with  having 
thus  far  compleated  the  survey,  [the  afternoon  came  on  Rain  which 
caused  very  disagreeable  travelling  among  the  small  Bushes.  After 
fatagueing  ourselves  two  or  three  Hours  in  travelling  in  the  Rain  return- 
ed 4l/2  miles. 

Sunday  13th  August.  Rain  which  prevented  our  returning  to  our 
Tent  at  the  Lake. 

Monday  14th  August,  arived  to  our  Tent  after  undergoing  a  great 
fatague  in  travelling  in  the  Rain  a  great  part  of  the  day.  P.] 

Augt.  15th  and  16th.  These  two  days  were  employed  in  making  a 
traverse  table  of  the  surveys  of  the  last  two  branches  that  we  had  sur- 
veyed,     [and  in  washing  and  cleaning  our  cloaths.  P.] 

[ Thursday j  Augt.  17th.  We  returned  this  day  down  stream  to  the 
River  Pequesegehawk.  The  water  since  we  first  came  into  the  Lake  had 
fallen  a  foot,  and  the  River  was  so  shallow7  that  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  wadeing  almost  all  the  way,  and  even  then  we  had  repeatedly 
to  dig  channels  for  our  boat  and  canoes  to  pass  in. 

[Friday]  Augt.  18th.  We  commenced  the  survey  of  the  River 
Pequesegehawk,  and  measured  this  day  upwards  of  three  miles  on  the 
Eastern  side;  the  Land  is  generally  high,  growing  a  mixture  of  ever- 
greens and  hard  wood,  and  abundance  of  fine  Pines,  [the  Land  en  the 
East  Side  high  for  the  most  part  the  West  side  lower.  P.]  There  is 
some  Intervale  on  the  River  side,  but  the  soil  is  very  shallow.  The 
travelling  was  much  better  than  we  had  lately  been  used  to,  the  ground 
being  free  from  those  large  stone  that  gave  us  so  much  trouble  en  the 
upper  branches  of  this  River.  The  Stream  wras  from  two  to  three  Rods 
over,  and  as  far  as  we  went  this  day,  the  channel  was  of  a  continued 
ascent,  having  neither  ponds  nor  abrupt  rapids,  but  all  the  way  a  quick 
current. 

[Saturday]  Augt.  19th.  We  Surveyed  this  day  near  three  miles, 
breadth  from  25,  to  90  links,  and  the  current  became  more  gentle  [quite 
still  in  many  plases.  P]  ; — the  Land  was  low  on  both  sides  of  the  River, 
the  quantity  of  Pines  growing  on  it  was  undiminished.  [We  passed  by 
four  considerable  streams  on  the  East  side  of  the  River  which  diminished 
the  size  of  the  River  greatly,  the  4th  Brook  nearly  at  the  completion  of 
the  day's  work  which  is  the  most  considerable  and  is  said  to  have  two 
considerable  Lakes  on  it.*  The  Land  of  an  inferior  quality  on  the  banks 
of  the  River,  the  groath  Spruce,  Fir,  Hemlock,  Cedar  and  considerable 
good  pine  Timber.   P.] 

*  It  was  simply  another   channel   of  the   main   stream,    as   an   entry   under   Aug.    22nd    will 
show  :   this  explains  the  lakes  upon  it.      The  matter  is  also  made  clear  by  the  map. 


2)  Campbell.  W7 
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[Monday]  Augt.  21st.     Rainy. 

[Tuesday J  Augt.  22d.  This  day  we  surveyed  near  two  miles  to  the 
outlet  of  Cranberry  Lake,  which  we  called  by  this  name  from  the  great 
quantities  of  those  berries  growing  round  it.*  We  measured  along  the 
westerly  side  of  this  Lake  about  two  miles  to  the  North  end  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  surveyed  the  other  side  by  intersections.  [At  the  last  end 
of  the  first  course  of  this  day  a  Fork  from  North,  3  Rods  wide  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water  running  in  it  this  stream  turning  East  and  the 
one  that  we  "passed  by  on  the  last  part  of  our  days  work  of  the  19th 
forming  into  one  stream  after  running  a  small  distance — width  of  stream 
from  25  to  50  Links  and  a  considerable  current;  the  first  x/2  mile  alder 
Meadow,  then  came  to  a  groath  of  small  Fir,  Spruce,  Larch  and  small 
Birch — this  was  formally  burnt  and  the  above  mentioned  groath  the  2d. 
The  West  side,  North  and  South  ends  of  cranberry  Lake  low  and 
swamp}-  and  produces  a  small  groath  of  spruce  and  Larch.  The  East 
side  of  the  Lake  formally  burnt  and  produces  a  groath  of  small  white 
Birch,  could  not  ascertain  the  debth  of  this  Lake  for  want  of  a  cannoe 
suppose  it  to  be  very  shallow  by  reason  of  Rushes  growing  in  almost  all 
parts  of  it  the  shores  of  this  Lake  very  good  surveying  which  enabled 
us  to  do  a  great  days  work.  P.] 

[Wednesday]  Augt.  23d.  Wre  continued  the  Survey  from  the  Inlet 
of  cranberry  Lake,  and  in  about  half  a  mile  came  to  the  outlet  of  another 
Lake  of  considerable  extent,  which  we  called  Bear  Lake,f  of  which  we 
finished  the  admeasurement  next  day  about  10  o'clock.  Cranberry  Lake 
is  about  two  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  half  a  mile  from  East  to 
Wrest.  Bear  Lake  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  North  to  South, 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  East  to  West.  Both  of  those  Lakes  appear 
to  be  very  shallow,  except  the  latter  towards  the  southern  end. 

The  Land  around  them  to  a  considerable  distance  is  uncommonly  low 
and  boggy  except  to  the  Southward,  where  it  is  elevated  into  high 
mountains,  particularly  one,  bearing  about  East,  near  three  miles,  called 
by  the  Indians  Goodawampketch  mountain. $  The  Land  to  the  North- 
ward has  all  been  burnt  over  to  a  great  distance,  and  is  now  grown  up 
into  a  small  growth  of  white  birch,  Poplar,  &c.      [At  the  south  part  of 


*  The  name  persists,  and  has  become  extended  to  the  larger  lake  also.  Curiously  enough 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  name  given -by  Campbell  and  Peters  which  has  survived. 

t  Now  called  Big  Cranberry  Lake. 

v  In  notes  in  the  Field  Book  this  is  called  Lambton's  Mountain.  It  is  now  called  Bald 
Mountain.  In  the  winter  of  1784-85  Lieutenant  Lambton  made  a  winter  journey  from  Fred- 
ericton  to  St.  Andrews,  and  his  route  is  shown  on  Sproule's  map  of  S.  W.  New  Brunswick  of 
1786  (published  in  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Canada,  VII,  1901,  ii,  412),  and  in  much  greater 
detail  in  a  map  apparently  made  by  himself  and  now  in  the  Auditor  General's  vault  at  Fred- 
ericton.  He  calls  this  mountain  Goodaicamscook,  which  he  gives  also  as  the  name  of 
Gardens  Creek,  at  whose  source  it  lies. 
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this  Lake  is  a  high  round  Hill*  at  a  point  marked  Letter  D.,  this  moun- 
tain at  the  side  of  the  Lake  and  apears  to  forme  an  angle  of  450  Eleva- 
tion. There  apears  to  be  a  Chain  of  Mountains  to  the  West  of  this, 
which  continues  by  the  south  end  of  Cranberry  Lake,  round  these 
mountains  apears  to  be  good  Land,  the  groath  Hardwood — the  shores  of 
this  Lake  as  good  surveying  as  we  ever  saw  on  a  Lake  of  this  size,  which 
enabled  us  to  go  on  with  great  speed.  P.] 

Augt  24th.  Finding  no  stream  or  brook  worth  noticing  to  come  into 
Bear  Lake  we  here  finished  the  Survey,  and  then  shaped  our  course  for 
our  Tent  on  the  Magagawdavic.f  [Then  shape  our  course  from  the 
S.  E.  part  of  this  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Pequesegehawk  and 
rind  it  to  be  nearly  S.  W.  which  course  we  stear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
River  and  travelled  over  land  of  the  first  quality  for  the  most  part  of 
the  way.  P.] 

There  are  two  other  Branches  of  this  River  further  down  stream  on 
the  Eastern  side,  that  are  of  some  note,  but  as  they  take  their  rise  chiefly 
fr<  m  the  Southward,  and  are  of  no  considerable  extent,  we  have  omitted 
them,  believing  that  we  have  thereby  acted  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Instruetions.l  [by  Indian  accounts  they  head  Southerly  and  our  crossing 
from  this  River  to  the  Oromucto  Lake  leads  us  to  believe  it  true.  P.] 

[Friday].  Augt.  25th.  This  day  was  employed  in  making  a  Traverse 
table  of  the  Survey  of  the  River  Pequesegehawk,  and  in  making  sheath- 
ing for  our  boat  and  canoes,  the  River  having  become  so  shallow  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  return  without  this  precaution. 

Augt.  26th.  Having  now  compleated  the  Survey  of  all  the  upper 
branches  of  the  River  Magagawdavic,  the  time  arrived  at  last,  for  us  to 
take  our  leave  of  those  woods,  which  we  certainly  did  without  any  regret, 
believing  that  it  is  but  seldom  any  party  on  a  similar  occasion  has  under- 
gone greater  fatigue. 

"When  we  undertook  this  survey  we  well  knew  that  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  toil,  and  altho'  in  this  respect  it 
has  far  exceeded  our  expectations,  if  we  are  so  happy  as  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  the  Agents  of  His  Brittanic  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  whose  instructions  we  acted,  we  shall  think 

*  Now  railed  Cherry  Hill,  at  Harvey.  Its  summit  is  bare  and  commands  a  very  wide 
and  attractive  view.  The  chain  running  west  is  the  range  of  the  Harvey  Hills,  a  marked 
feature  in  the  topography  of  this  region.  It  was  over  these  hills  they  travelled  on  the  way 
to  the  mouth   of  the  Pequesegehawk. 

f  The  map  shows  a  "  Portage  supposed  to  go  to  a  branch  of  the  R.  Pekuyaut."  There 
is  other  evidence  a,s  to  this  portage,  which  shows  that  it  ran  to  Lake  George.  (See  Trans. 
Royal   Soc.   Canada,  V,  1899,  ii,  242;   and  especially  XII,  1906,  ii,   88). 

of  these  was  of  course  the  Testuguack  (Kedron  Brook)  and  the  other  must  have 
been  Coodemusquecat  (Pratt's  Brook),  for  the  Peskeehegan  was  being  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Titcomb.  Peters'  reference  to  crossing  to  Oromocto  Lake  of  course  means  that  they  thus 
found  that  none  of  these  streams  could  head  farther  north  than  the  Oromocto..  and  hence 
could  not  head  farther  north  than  those  already  surveyed. 
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our  pains  well  bestowed;  and  we  have  now,  with  a  well  founded  confi- 
dence to  saw  that  we  have  faithfully  performed  a  compleat  Survey  of 
the  River  Magagawdavic  and  its  principal  Source. 

D.  Campbell. 
[Having  finished  the  survey  of  the  River  Magagaudavic  and  its 
principal  Branches  near  the  head,  and  we  are  now  going  to  take  our 
leave  of  the  Woods  which  we  shall  all  do  with  Chearfullness, — we  can 
say  that  all  of  our  men  that  has  been  imployed  in  this  service  has  dis- 
charged the  duty  incumbent  upon  them  without  murmer  or  complaint 
but  with  chearfullness.  That  is  for  our  own  parts  when  we  entered 
upon  this  business  we  expected  it  a  fatagueing  business  but  having  found 
the  fatagues  greater  than  we  expected  at  times  notwithstanding  the 
fatagues  and  care  in  this  service,  provided  our  conduct  in  this  business 
merrits  the  approbation  of  the  Agents  of  the  two  Governments  we  shall 
esteem  it  as  great  satisfaction — and  we  have  with  a  well  founded  con- 
fidence to  say  that  we  have  now  faithfully  performed  and  completed  the 
survey  of  the  principal  source  of  the  River  Magagaudavic. 

Saturday  26th  August.  This  morning  set  out  on  our  Journey  for 
St.  Andrews;  arived  at  this  place  August  31st,  detained  one  day  on 
account  of  Rain,  the  River  being  considerably  lower  than  it  was  when 
we  came  up  which  caused  great  difficulty  in  coming  down  the  River  in 
many  plases.  We  shall  remain  in  St.  Andrews  untill  we  compaire  every- 
thing for  forming  a  complete  map  after  we  returne  to  our  respective 
plases  of  abode.  Having  compaired  and  regulated  every  thing  for 
forming  a  complete  map  after  we  return  to  our  respective  plases  of  abode 
by  the  18th  Sept.  19th  Inst  rain.  20th  Went  to  Magagaudavic  River 
to  take  the  Bearing  of  Island  and  Mountain.] 

John  Peters  Junior. 
D.  Campbell. 
[On  the  21st  Sept.  set  out  for  Blue  Hill  at  12  O'clock,  arived  at  Blue 
Hill  27th  Sept.  Settled  with  and  dismissed  my  men  on  the  28th  Sept. 
On  the  3rd  Oct.  commenced  the  copying  of  my  Field  Book  and  lournal 
of  the  Survey  of  the  River  Magagaudavic  in  order  to  send  to  George 
Sproule  Esqr,  as  I  was  directed  by  the  Agents  of  the  two  governments 
concerned. 

On  the  9th  December  completed  the  Copying  my  plans.  Field  Book 
and  Journal  of  the  survey  of  the  River  Magagaudavic.  On  the  nth 
Inst,  set  out  for  St.  Andrews  in  order  to  deliver  the  Copvs  of  my  field 
Book,  Maps  and  Journal  of  the  survey  of  the  River  Magagaudavic,  to 
Robert  Pagan  Esqr,  the  Gentleman  apointed  by  George  Sproule  Esqr. 
to  Receive  from  me  the  above  mentioned  paper."  On  the  18th  December 
arrived  at  St.  Andrews.  On  the  20th  delivered  the  plan,  field  Book  and 
Journal  of  the  River  Magagaudavic  to  Robert  Pagan  Esqr. 
A  true  Copy  attest 

John  Peters  Junior.] 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  SHELBURNE 


BENJAMIN     MARSTON    AT    HALIFAX,    SHELBURNE 
AND    MIRAMICHI. 

By  W.  O.  Raymond,  LL.  D.  ' 


(Read   March  18th,   1909.)- 


Convinced,  as  he  was,  of  the  correctness  of  his  political 
principles,  sanguine  by  nature,  and  hopeful  to  the  last  that  the 
rebellion  in  America  would  be  suppressed  and  the  integrity  of 
the  empire  maintained,  Benjamin  Marston,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1782,  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  expecta- 
tions were  doomed  to  disappointment.  His  fortunes  were  at  a 
very  low  ebb.     He  writes  in  his  journal: 

"No  business  offers,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  look  for  any. 
Go  ? — I  can't  stir  from  this  place,  I  have  not  the  means  of  trans- 
porting myself  a  single  day's  journey.  Heaven  knows  what  is 
to  become  of  me.  However,  I  have  one  thing  to  thank  Heaven 
for,  my  hopes  do  not  fail  me.  *  *  *  My  friends  or  enemies — 
if  I  have  any — shall  never  have  it  to  say  that  I  am  indolent  and 
won't  take  business  when  'tis  offered." 

Marston  was  then  living  at  a  well-known  Halifax  tavern,  or 
inn,  of  which  one  William  Sutherland  was  the  landlord.  The 
society  of  the  inn  was  not  conducive  to  his  tranquility  of  mind. 
He  notes,  with  evident  relief,  that  when  the  ships  of  war, 
"  Caton  "  and  "  Pallas,"  sailed  for  England  on  the  25th  of 
January,  they  took  among  their  passengers  several  officers  of 
certain  independent  military  companies  that  had  come  to  Halifax 
the  previous  summer.  The  companies  were  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  Loyalists,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Timothy  Hierlihy,  but  this  fact  did  not  save  the  officers  from 
Marston's  animadversion: 

(204) 
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"  Such  another  set  of  riotous  vagabonds  never  were.  They 
made  my  Landlord  Sutherland's  their  headquarters — now  they 
are  gone  we  have  some  peace." 

Marston  mentions  in  his  journal  that  Sir  Andrew  Snape 
Hamond  and  family  were  among  the  passengers  who  sailed  for 
England  in  the  "  Caton."  Sir  Andrew  left  Halifax  in  a  very 
unenviable  frame  of  mind,  owing  to  his  chagrin  at  not  succeed- 
ing to  the  governorship  of  Nova  Scotia  as  he  had  anticipated.  * 

The  year  that  was  to  witness  the  great  Loyalist  immigration 
to  our  shores  was  ushered  in  at  Halifax  with  much  cold  weather, 
which  continued  with  such  intensity  that  on  the  1 6th  of  February 
Marston  writes  in  his  diary  : 

"  These  .4  or  5  days  past  the  harbour  has  been  entirely  choked 
up  with  ice  and  quite  off  to  sea  as  far  as  ye  eye  could  reach. 
People  passed  freely  back  and  forth  to  Dartmouth.  Since  yester- 
day the  mouth  of  the  harbour  has  cleared  along  the  western 
shore  so  that  a  brig  got  in  with  some  difficulty." 

Xot  until  the  expiration  of  four  days  was  he  able  to  write : 

"  This  day  the  harbour  cleared  of  ice — the  wind  northerly, 
fresh." 

With  the  opening  of  spring,  preparations  began  to  be  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  Loyalists,  who  were  about  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Marston,  after  a  silence  of  two 
months,  commences  on  April  21st,  1783,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant parts  of  his  journal,  namely,  that  in  which  he  describes  in 
detail  the  founding  of  Shelburne.  -j-  The  first  entry  in  this 
connection  is  : 

"  Monday,    April    21st.     This    day    Charles    Morris,    Esq., 


*  See  Murdoch's  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  Vol.  iii.,  p. .  6.  The  lamentable 
experience  of  Lieut. -Governor  Hamond  and  family  in  their  trans-Atlantic  voyage 
is  also  related  by  Murdoch,  Vol.   iii.,   p.   12. 

■J-  We  have  no  evidence  that  Ben.  Marston  was  ever  employed  as  a  land 
surveyor  until  he  acted  as  such  in  the  laying  out  of  Shelburne.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  he  studied  navigation  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  master's  certificate, 
although  he  sailed  many  times  as  master  of  a  vessel  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  In  all  probability  he  acquired  at  Harvard  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
surveying  and  navigation,  which,  with  some  practical  experience,  enabled  him 
efficiently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  these  professions,  for  which  he  evidently 
had  a  natural  aptitude.  Hon.  Charles  Morris  was  at  this  time  Surveyor-general 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Marston  was  engaged   by  him  as  a   deputy  surveyor. 
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engaged  me  to  go  to  Port  Roseway  to  assist  in  laying  out  a  new 

Township  there." 

The  same  day  Governor  Parr  approved  of  the  plan  of  the 
town  to  be  laid  out  at  Port  Roseway.  The  streets  were  to  be 
fifty  feet  wide  and  laid  out  at  right  angles. 

An  association  was  formed  in  New  York  in  the  autumn  of 

32  for  establishing  a  settlement  of  the  Loyalists  at  Port  Rose- 
wax.  The  association  comprised  120  heads  of  families  at  first, 
and  the  number  was  soon  largely  augmented.  At  a  meeting 
heal  on  the  nth  November,  Joseph  Durfee,  James  Dole,  Peter 
Lynch,  Thomas  Courtney,  William  Hill,  Joseph  Pynchon  and 
Joshua  Pell  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  the  company  to  Port  Roseway  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  following  spring. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  at  New  York,  April 
15th,  1783,  by  the  committee  to  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hamond  is 
of  interest  in  this  connection  : 

"  Our  agents  at  Halifax  have  acquainted  us  how  much  you 
were  pleased  to  interest  yourself  in  our  concerns,  and  how  favor- 
able your  representations  in  our  behalf  were  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  upon  your  arrival  in  England;  and  the  manner  in  which 
you  recommended  us  to  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  has  had 
visible  marks  of  its  efficiency,  and  we  are  convinced  that  through 
your  interposition  much  good  will  arise  from  his  attachment 
to  us.  These,  sir,  are  matters  which  we  hope  will  ever  have  their 
due  effect  upon  the  Association  in  general,  and  make  the  name 
of  Hamond  dear  to  every  individual. 

"  Since  your  departure  from  this  continent  our  numbers  are 
increased  to  upwards  of  400  families,  among  which  are  some  very 
respectable  persons,  who,  we  trust,  will  add  dignity  to  our  settle- 
ment. Our  application  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
has  been  duly  attended  to.  He  was  pleased  to  promise  us,  every 
assistance  in  his  power.  We  were  in  hopes  he  would  have 
granted  us  some  necessary  articles  for  building  our  houses, 
farming  utensils,  &c.  But  we  were  told  nothing  more  could  be 
granted  than  six  months'  Provisions,  and  proper  Transports 
would  be  ready  to  convey  us  to  Port  Roseway  by  the  15th  day 
of  April.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  attempt  to  describe  our  feel- 
ings, nor  how  much  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  for  utensils  and  neces- 
saries for  building  houses,  &c,  and  what  difficulties  must  attend 
emigrants  in  our  situation.     Your  knowledge  of  the  climate  will 
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naturally  suggest  what  our  sufferings  must  be  and  how  much 
embarrassed,  without  great  exertions  on  our  part,  to  procure 
some  covering  from  the  inclemency  of  the  approaching  winter." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Joseph  Durfee,  James  Dole  and 
Thomas  Courtney  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

The  Loyalist  immigration  to  Shelburne  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  incidents  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  Nova 
Scotia.  For  a  brief  period  Shelburne  was  not  only  the  largest 
town  in  British  North  America,  but  was  only  exceeded  in  popula- 
tion by  three  cities  in  the  United  States,  viz.,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston.  Within  a  year  of  its  founding  it  equalled  in 
size  Montreal,  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers  combined,  and  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  united  cities  of  Halifax,  St.  John 
and  Charlottetown.  Indeed,  the  propriety  of  removing  the  seat 
of  Government  from  Halifax  to  Shelburne  was  at  one  time 
seriously  contemplated  by  Governor  Parr.  It  is  no  reproach  to 
modern  Shelburne  that  it  has  not  sustained  the  expectations  of 
its  founders.  The  Shelburne  of  to-day,  moreover,  is  not  a  ruin 
and  a  desolation,  as  many  people  are  wont  to  imagine ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  bright,  fresh-looking  place,  with  neat  houses, 
and  all  the  signs  of  comfort.  If  it  is  not  the  town  it  bid  fair 
to  be  in  its  early  days,  it  is  not  losing  ground  now.  There  still 
remain  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Shelburne.  To  quote  the  words 
of  a  recent  visitor  :* 

"  Up  on  the  slopes  behind  modern  Shelburne,  one  sees  streets 
and  traces  of  streets  with  acres  and  acres  of  land  laid  out  in 
squares.  There  are  signs  of  old  foundations  of  houses  and 
reminiscences  of  cellars.  The  boom  period  of  Shelburne  was 
in  the  eighties  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  boomers  were 
the  Loyalists.  They  came  from  New  York  with  a  desire  to 
make  a  second  New  York  of  this  Atlantic  coast  city.  All  pro- 
fessions were  represented.  Here,  over  these  old  cellars,  resided 
for  a  time  jurists  and  bakers,  wine  merchants,  wig  makers, 
dealers  in  snuff  and  dealers  in  hair  powder,  gun-smiths,  silver- 
smiths, carvers  and  all  other  functionaries  of  a  proud  city  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Along  these  grass  and  tree-covered  spaces, 
which  were  laid  out  for  streets,  once  strode  martial  figures 
familiar  to  many  a  battle-field,  and  grave  dignitaries   with  the 


S.   D.  Scott  in  the   St.  John,  N.  B.,  Daily  Sun. 
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wigs  and  cloaks  of  their  time.  Over  these  rocks  tripped  gay 
ladies  in  silk  attire  and  merry  maidens  in  homespun.  Here  in 
some  log  hut,  whose  interior  furnishing  and  embellishments 
contrasted  strangely  with  its  external  appearance,  stately  dames 
were  escorted  to  dinner  by  stately  men,  and  the  great-grand- 
mothers of  the  present  generation  trod  the  minuet." 

This  extract  undoubtedly  embodies  the  popular  idea  of 
ancient  Shelburne.  It  seems  a  pity  in  any  way  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  the  conception  that  only  the  picturesque  and  the 
heroic  are  associated  with  the  founders  of  Shelburne. 

Probably  no  more  admirable  bit  of  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, in  connection  with  the  local  history  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, than  that  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Watson  Smith,  D.  D.,  in 
his  paper  on  "  The  Loyalists  at  Shelburne,"  read  before  the 
v  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  April  ioth,  1888,  and  printed  in 
the  Society's  collections  the  same  year.  Dr.  Smith  describes 
Shelburne  as  "  a  town  where  an  immense  mixed  multitude, 
recently  exposed  to  all  the  unhallowing  and  unsettling  influences 
of  a  long  civil  war  had  been  suddenly  collected."  The  accuracy 
of  this  statement  is  more  than  sustained  by  the  journal  of  Ben- 
jamin Marston.  Undoubtedly  there  were  good  and  worthy 
people  among  the  early  settlers  of  Shelburne,  and  some  of  them 
were  destined  to  leave  their  impress  upon  the  pages  of  our  pro- 
vincial history.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an  element  of  which 
the  Loyalists  had  little  reason  to  be  proud. 

In  his  paper  on  the  "  Loyalists  at  Shelburne,"  Dr.  Smith 
gives  us  much  information  respecting  the  events  connected 
with  the  founding  of  that  remarkable  community,*  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred,  and  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  will 
be  found  that  Marston s  journal  and  letters  contain  information 
of  a  supplementary  character  worthy  of  preservation.  More 
than  this,  it  is  but  fair  that  Marston  should  be  allowed  to  tell 
his  story,  in  view  of  the  strictures  passed  upon  his  conduct  as 
chief  surveyor  at  Shelburne  by  Governor  Parr  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  British  government,  a  summary  of  which  has  been 


*  See   pp.   54-57,   Vol.   VI   of  the   Collections    of    the     Nova     Scotia    Historical 
Society. 
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recently  printed  in  the  Canadian  archives.  The  fair-minded 
reader  of  Marston's  diary  can  hardly  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  Governor's  judgment  was  hasty,  and  based 
on  ex  parte  statements,  which  were  not  warranted  by  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  Marston  doubtless  made  mistakes,  for  his 
judgment  was  not  infallible.  He  may  have  been  wanting  in  tact, 
and  he  may  have  been  less  conciliatory  in  his  treatment  of  the 
lower  orders  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  particularly  when  the«ir 
conduct  appeared  to  him  unreasonable,  but  that  he  deliberately 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  unfairness,  or  that  he  reaped  any  personal 
advantage  from  the  management  of  the  concerns  entrusted  to 
him — as  his  enemies  charged,  and  as  Governor  Parr  seems  to 
have  believed — is  extremely  improbable.  Self-seeking  is  scarcely 
ever  portrayed  in  his  character  as  we  see  it  in  his  letters  and 
journal.  From  the  day  that  he  risked  and  lost  his  all,  by  affirm- 
ing his  unalterable  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign,  he  was  conspicu- 
ous for  public  spirit  and  disinterested  conduct.  Even  the  un- 
happy issue  of  the  war  that  involved  him  in  financial  ruin, 
provoked  him  in  no  bitter  comment.  He  writes  at  Halifax, 
under  date  February  24th,  1 783 : 

"  A  few  days  ago  a  vessel  from  Antigua  brought  the  King's 
speech,  from  which  and  some  other  intelligence  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  ere  this  a  peace  is  concluded.  This 
causes  great  dejection  among  the  people  here,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  the  former  expecting  a  great  diminution  in  their  profits 
by  business,  the  latter  many  of  them  to  be  faced  to  the  right 
about.  So  little  are  most  people  actuated  by  a  public  spirit  and 
love  of  their  country  that,  provided  they  can  thrive  themselves, 
their  country,  poor  thing,  may  go  to  wreck  uncared  for,  un- 
thought  of." 

We  shall  now  take  up  Marston's  story  of  the  founding  of 
Shelburne. 

On  Monday,  April  28th,  1783,  one  week  after  his  engage- 
ment by  Hon.  Charles  Morris,  he  embarked  on  board  a  yacht, 
in  company  with  William  Morris,  to  proceed  to  Port  Roseway. 
The  next  day  they  called  at  Lunenburg  for  a  set  of  surveying 
instruments  and  dined  on  shore  with  Captain  Robert  Bethel, 
who  was  stationed  there  with  a  detachment  of  the  King's  Orange 
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Rangers.*  On  Friday,  May  2nd,  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion, and  anchored  in  a  snug  cove  at  the  head  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  harbour.  The  day  following  was  spent  in  explor- 
ing the  country,  and  Marston  says  they  found  the  soil  to  be 
much  better  than  they  had  been  led  to  suppose.  The  country 
was  yet  in  a  wilderness  condition,  and  in  one  of  their  rambles 
lie  and  Morris  encountered  an  immense  she  bear,  which  went 
off  into  the  woods.  The  waters  evidently  teemed  with  fish,  for 
the  pilot  wounded  a  fine  large  salmon  with  his  musket,  and 
afterwards  caught  him  with  his  hands.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from  New  York. 

It  seems  best  at  this  stage  to  let  Marston's  journal  speak  for 
itself  concerning  the  events  of  the  next  twelve  months,  with  the 
addition  only  of  snch  comments  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate 
his  narrative.  Naturally  our  quotation  from  the  journal  will 
begin  with  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  at  Port  Roseway. 

"  Port  Rosa  way. 

"  Sunday,  May  4,  [1783].  Ashore  in  the  morning.  About 
4  o'clock  p.  m.  some  of  the  fleet  from  New  York  hove  in  -sight. 
"Weather  fair,  wind  north  westerly,  fresh." 

"  Monday,  5.  Last  night  the  fleet  got  in  below,  upwards  of 
thirty  sail  in  all,  in  which  there  are  three  thousand  souls  (as  an 
agent  tells  me).  They  all  came  up  into  the  North  East  Harbour. 
Set  up  our  Marquee  on  shore.  At  night  we  came  up  to  our  old 
anchoring  place  at  the  cove,  having  been  down  to  the  Fleet. 
Wind  westerly,  moderate,  weather  fair." 

"  Tuesday,  6.  Aboard  all  day.  Mr.  Pynchomf  and  Morris 
absent  all  day  advising  about  fixing  the  place  for  the  town. 
Weather  fair,  wind  easterly  and  southerly." 


*  The  "  King's  Orange  Rangers  "  were  raised  by  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Bayard 
in  Orange  County,,  New  York.  They  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1778  for  the 
protection  of  the  province. 

•f  Joseph  Pynchon  was  one  of  a  committee  of  seven  selected  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  Loyalists  at  New  York,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  undertook  a 
settlement  at  Port  Roseway.  Pynchon  and  James  Dole  came  to  Halifax  to 
arrange  with  the  government  as  to  the  location  of  the  settlement.  It  was  largely 
through  Pynchon  that  choice  was  made  of  Port  Roseway.  Pynchon  only  stayed  18 
months  at  Shelburne,  and  by  his  withdrawal  escaped  the  bitter  reproaches  of 
many   dissatisfied    people. 
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"  Wednesday,  7.  After  exploring  both  sides  of  the  bay,  the 
N.  E.  harbour  is  judged  to  be  the  most  convenient  situation  for 
a  town,  and  'tis  accordingly  determined  to  fix  it  there.  Weather 
fair,  wind  south  easterly." 

"  Thursday,  8.  The  multitude  object  to  the  place  which  the 
Captains  and  Chief  men  have  chosen  for  the  situation  of  their 
town  because,  say  they,  'tis  a  rough  uneven  piece  of  land — so 
they  propose  to  mend  the  matter  by  choosing  three  men  from 
every  company  to  do  the  matter  over  again.  That  is  to  commit 
to  a  mere  mob  of  sixty  what  a  few  judicious  men  found  -very 
difficult  to  transact  with  a  lesser  mob  of  twenty,  so  this  day  has 
been  spent  in  much  controversial  nonsense.  This  cursed 
republican,  town-meeting  spirit  has  been  the  ruin  of  us  already, 
and  unless  checked  by  some  stricter  form  of  government  will 
overset  the  prospect  which  now  presents  itself  of  retrieving  our 
affairs.  Mankind  are  often  slaves,  and  oftentimes  they  have 
too  much  liberty.  Today  surveyed  the  shore  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  N.  E.  harbour,  where  it  was  determined  to  fix  £he 
town.     Fair  weather,  wind  easterly." 

"  Friday,  9.  According  to  the  determination  of  Thursday, 
laid  out  the  centre  street  of  the  new  town,  and  the  people  began 
very  cheerfully  to  cut  down  the  trees — a  new  employment  to 
many  of  them.     Weather  fair,  wind  easterly." 

"  Saturday,  10.  Ran  the  water  street  line  and  of  four  blocks, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  centre  street.*  People  at  work  as  yester- 
day.    Weather  foggy  and  at  times  drizzly,  wind  south  easterly." 

"Sunday,  11.  Begins  with  plenty  of  rain,  wind  south  west- 
erly. Last  night  lodged  in  our  tent  for  the  first  time  ;f  dined 
aboard  the  yacht.  Weather  foggy  with  frequent  showers  at 
night." 

"  Monday,  12.  Ashore  at  about  five  in  the  morning.  Spent 
the  day  in  running  the  lines  of  the  streets.  The  yacht  sailed 
for  Halifax  this  morning.  A  Mr.  Mason  died  today  after  an 
illness  of  three  days  only.     Weather  fair,  wind  south  westerly." 


*  The  accompanying  plan  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  many  of 
Marston's  references,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  Centre  Street  is  marked  King 
Street  in  the  plan. 

+  The  tent  in  which  Marston  ate  and  slept  was  pitched  on  the  island  directly 
in  front  of  the  town,  where  also  Commissary  Brinley  had  his  store  houses. 
Marston  had,  besides  his  tent,  a  marquee,  which  was  pitched  on  the  shore  in  front 
of  the  town,  but  afterwards  removed  to  the  island.  His  headquarters  being  on 
the  island  explains  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  ashore  "  in  the  pages  of  his 
journal. 
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"  Tuesday,  13.  Running  the  lines  for  streets  the  best  part 
of  the  day.  This  evening  came  in  one  of  our  fishing  sloops 
with  800  cod  fish,  which  5  men  caught — they  were  out  only  24 
hours.     \\  eather  fair  and  fine,  wind  westerly." 

"  Wednesday,  14.  Ran  one  line  to-day.  People  turning 
very  indolent,  some  parties  not  at  work  till  11  o'clock.  Many 
of  the  people  who  came  in  this  fleet  are  of  the  lower  class  of 
great  towns.  During  the  war  such  employments  as  would  not' 
cost  them  much  labour  afforded  them  a  plentiful  support.  This 
has  made  thorn  impatient  of  labour.  They  begin  to  be  clamor- 
ous, and  to  have  a  thousand  groundless  rumors  circulating  among 
them  to  the  prejudice  of  those  to  whom  they  ought  to  submit. 
Dined  today  with  Lieutenant  Lawson  the  Engineer.  There 
were  with  us  the  Commissary  (a  Mr.  Brinley)  and  a  Mr.  Miller, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association.*  Weather  fair,  wind  south- 
western." 


Tract  lair/  out  en 
sotfere.  t'oh fronting 
-.  Reuer 


Bow  Wood 

Governor  Parr's 
Farm. 


"Thursday,  15.  At  home  most  part  of  the  day.  Weather 
cloudy  and  misty  till  near  sun  down;  it  then  cleared  up  very 
fine.     Wind  north-easterly  and  fresh  till  sunset,  then  fell  calm." 

"  Friday,  16.  This  day  began  to  mark  out  some  blocks  into 
house  lots.  People  inclining  to  be  mutinous.  They  suspect 
their  leaders  to  have  private  views,  and  not  without  some  reason ; 
in  fact  the  Captains — at  least  most  of  them — are  a  set  of  fellows 


*  For  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  Shelburne  Loyalist  Association, 
see  Dr.  Smith's  paper,  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  VI., 
pp.   54-55.      The  Secretary  of  the  Association  was  John  Miller. 
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whom  mere  accident  has  placed  in  their  present  situations ;  much 
less  worthy  of  it  than  many  they  command.  Real  authority  can 
never  be  supported  without  some  degree  of  real  superiority. 
Weather  fair,  wind  westerly." 

"  Saturday,  17.  Arrived  a  vessel  from  New  York,  also  one 
from  Halifax,  in  which  came  Mr.  Stephen  Binney,  a  deputy 
collector  and  impost  officer.  There  has  been  a  meeting  of  the 
people  to-day  ;  they  have  voted  to  seize  all  the  boards,  which 
some  private  saw  pits  have  sawed  and  convert  them  to  the  public 
use.  The  people  readily  submit  to  Mr.  Binney's  authority,  both 
as  custom  house  and  impost  and  excise  officer.  Weather  rainy, 
wind  easterly." 

"  Sunday,  18.  Mr.  Morris  gone  to  Green's  Harbour  across 
the  country.  Mr.  Binney  has  put  up  his  bed  in  our  tent.  Very 
much  distressed  all  the  morning  to  find  a  barber  to  shave  him. 
At  last  he  found  one.  The  fellow  was  clumsy  and  cut  him  pretty 
much ;  he  was  all  the  rest  of  the  day  at  times  examining  the 
wounds.  He  won't  live  long  with  us — our  fare  is  too  hard,  our 
apparatus  too  indelicate  and  coarse.  Wind  southerly,  fair  and 
pleasant.  Very  foggy  below,  but  does  not  reach  the  head  of  the 
harbour." 

"  Monday,  19.  On  shore  marking  off  house  lots  and  rectify- 
ing the  Engineer's  mistakes — misty  and  rainy  all  day,  wind 
southerly  and  south  westerly." 

"  Tuesday,  20.  In  tent  today,  not  well.  Mr.  Binney  was 
sent  here  to  pick  a  little  money  out  of  the  people's  pockets  under 
pretence  of  entering  their  vessels,  but  they  have  got  to  windward 
of  him.  Their  vessels  are  all  transports.*  'Tis  a  low  pitiful 
affair  in  the  Collector  [at  Halifax]  to  send  a  deputy  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  collect  fees  and  return  to  Halifax  again, 
for  it  seems  the  deputy  was  not  to  have  remained  here.  Another 
body  meeting  today.  I  don't  learn  the  purpose  of  it.  This 
settlement  must  get  into  other  kind  of  hands  before  it  will 
flourish.     Weather  fair,  wind  west,   fresh." 

"  Wednesday,  21.  All  day  ashore  marking  out  house  lots. 
Several  people  from  Cape  Perceu,t  originally  from  Marblehead, 
are  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  this  place.  They  are  wanting 
to  be  admitted  as  settlers,  and  yet  their  value  don't  seem  to  be 
recognized.  The  Association  from  New  York  are  a  curious  set, 
they  take  uoon  them  to  determine  who  are  the  proper  subjects 


*  Transports    employed    by    the    British    Government    evidently    were    exempt 
from  the  fees  demanded  of  merchant  vessels. 
j  Near   Yarmouth,   Nova   Scotia. 
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oi  the  King's  grant.  They  have  chosen  a  committee  of  1 6  who 
point  out  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  draw  for  lots.  They,  say 
only  441.     Weather  fair  and  fine,  wind  north  westerly/' 

"Saturday,  24.  Thursday  last  the  people  drew  for  their 
town  lots.  By  indulging  their  cursed  republican  principles  they 
committed  an  irregularity  which  cost  them  another  day's  work. 
Yesterday  1  was  ashore  all  day  apportioning"  people  to  their  lots 
— 'tis  a  task  trying  to  humanity,  for  while  those  engaged  in 
settling  them  are  justly  exasperated  at  the  insolence  and  im- 
pertinence of  one  sort  of  people,  they  can't  help  they  must  feel 
for  the  distress  of  the  sensible  feeling  part,  who  have  come  from 
easy  situations  to  encounter  all  the  hardships  of  a  new  plantation 
and  who  wish  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence.  Ashore  again  all  today  appointing  people  to  their 
lots.  Some  grumble,  some  are  pleased.  They  are  upon  the 
whole  a  collection  of  characters  very  unfit  for  the  business  they 
have  undertaken.  Barbers,  Taylors,  Shoemakers  and  all  kinds 
of  mechanics,  bred  and  used  to  live  in  great  towns,  they  are 
inured  to  habits  very  unfit  for  undertakings  which  require  hardi- 
ness, resolution,  industry  and  patience.  Nothing  so  easy  as  to 
bear  hardships  in  a  good  house  by  a  good  fireside,  with  good 
clothes,  provisions,  &c,  &c.  Seneca,  with  some  thousands  per 
annum,  wrote  very  learnedly  in  praise  of  poverty.  Master 
Stephen  Binney  thinks  with  a  good  house  he  could  be  very  well 
content  to  stay  here  a  little  while  and  endure  hardships.'' 

"Sunday,  25.  Locating  people  the  forepart  of  the  day; 
afternoon  at  home.     Weather  very  fine  and  pleasant." 

"  Monday,  26.  All  the  morning  locating  as  usual.  About 
noon  there  broke  out  a  most  furious  fire  among  the  dry  stuff  in 
the  streets  suspected  by  some  to  have  been  kindled  on  purpose. 
This  is  not  improbable,  tho'  the  ignorance,  stupidity  and  care- 
lessness of  the  bulk  of  the  collection  here  is  sufficient  to  produce 
any  such  disastrous  event.  It  has  ended  with  fewer  serious 
consequences  than  might  have  been  expected.  One  or  two 
families  have  lost  their  all.  Some  others  have  met  with  con- 
siderable losses.  There  is  now  such  a  damn'd  noise  with  sing- 
ing in  our  tent  'tis  impossible  to  recollect  any  other  circumstance. 
Weather  very  fine,  wind  westerly." 

'  Tuesday,  27.  Ashore  fixing  people  on  their  lands.  Yester- 
day's fire  out.  People  began  to  be  sensible  that  they  have  acted 
very  foolishly  in  more  things  than  setting  woods  on  fire  in  a 
high  dry  windy  day.     Things  will  come  right  by  and  by." 

"  Thursday,  29.  Yesterday  at  Town  all  day  fixing  people 
upon   their  lots.     Many  are  pleased.     The  idea  of  owning  land 
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is  some  how  or  other  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  human  mind. 
Some  whose  lots  have  fallen  to  them  in  not  so  pleasant  places 
arc  much  out  of  temper,  and  some  designing  ones,  who  have 
missed  the  advantageous  situations,  are  likewise  dissatisfied. 
Came  home  late  in  the  afternoon  smutty  and  fatigued." 

"  Employed  again  today  laying  out  lots  for  new  comers.  The 
same  occurrences  daily  present  themselves  in  this  business. 
Weather  continues  very  fine,  a  very  favourable  circumstance  to 
people  who  are  as  yet  but  slightly  sheltered  from  its  incon- 
veniences." 

Thus  far  Marston's  journal  has  been  quoted  in  "full,  even  to 
the  weather  observations.  These  are  not  unimportant  as  show- 
ing that  the  Loyalists  were  singularly  favored  by  the  season. 
Rain  fell  on  only  three  days  in  May,  subsequent  to  their  arrival 
on  the  fourth  ofi  the  month. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  Marston's  diary,  from  the 
historic  point  of  view,  one  circumstance  should  be  particularly 
borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  it  was  not  written  for  the  public  eye. 
Although  the  entries  are  very  creditable,  even  to  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  both  as  regards  penmanship  and  style  of  composition, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  journal  was  written  at  odd  moments, 
amidst  many  distractions  and  discomforts,  sometimes  on  ship- 
board, sometimes  in  an  over-crowded  tent  with  conversation  and 
singing  in  full  blast,  sometimes  with  cold  fingers  and  ink  that 
had  been  frozen.  The  journal  does  not  pretend  to  represent 
his  mature  judgment,  either  of  men  or  events,  but  expresses  his 
views  at  the  time  of  writing,  his  opinions  not  infrequently  being 
modified  by  later  developments.  His  diary  was  the  only  con- 
fidant he  had  in  a  delicate  and  trying  situation,  and  it  may  have 
been  a  relief  to  his  feelings  to  express  them  freely  in  its  pages. 

During  May  and  the  earlier  part  of  June  William  Morris  had 
general  direction  of  the  surveying  operations  at  Port  Roseway, 
but  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  his  having  to  make  frequent 
trips  to  other  places,  the  control  of  the  survey  at  Shelburne  was 
entrusted  to  Marston,  with  Messrs.  Mason,  Lyman  and  Tully  as 
assistants. 

At  this  time  Marston  stood  well  in  the  estimation  of  Governor 
Parr.  This  was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  good  offices  of 
his  relative,  Lieut. -Col.   Edward  Winslow,  who  had  latelv  been 
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sent  to  Nova  Scotia  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  assist  in  preparing 
for  the  reception  and  settlement  of  the  Loyalists.  Winslow 
wrote  to  Marston  from  Halifax,  May  30th,  that  Governor  Parr 
was  particularly  anxious  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  the 
settlers  at  Tort  Roseway,  and  regretted  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  men  of  education  and  abilities  among 
those  who  had  lately  arrived  to  insure  the  carrying  on  of 
the  settlement  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  Governor 
Parr  consulted  Winslow  on  the  general  subject  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Loyalists  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  asked  him  to  recom- 
mend some  one  at  Port  Roseway,  whom  he  might  be  able  to  rely 
on,  to  communicate  from  time  to  time  all  matters  of  importance. 
Winslow  at  once  recommended  Benjamin  Marston,  whom  he 
describes  as : 

"  A  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  formerly  an  eminent 
merchant  at  Marblehead,  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  employed  in  various  public  offices  there ;  distinguished  as  a 
magistrate  for  his  zealous  and  spirited  exertions,  and  one  who 
has  always  supported  the  character  of  a  man  of  integrity." 

Winslow  evidently  feared  that  his  friend  and  relative,  being 
a  plain,  blunt  man,  might  not  be  sufficiently  circumspect  in  the 
observance  of  all  those  little  courtesies  which  were  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  Royal  Governor  of  the  olden  time.  He  therefore 
wrote : 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  know  you  hate  all  mere  matters  of 
ceremony,  so  do  I ;  but  'tis  my  maxim  that  when  I  can  serve  my 
country  or  my  friends  to  make  little  sacrifices  of  my  own  feel- 
ings. When  the  Governor  arrives,  wait  on  him,  offer  your 
services,  tell  him  everything  which  'tis  necessary  for  him  to 
know,  ask  anything  for  yourself  that  you  may  want,  &c,  &c,  &c. 
He  is  certainly  a  most  frank,  honest,  worthy  man.  Pardon  me 
Marston  for  presuming  to  dictate  in  any  instance  to  you.  In 
this  haste  I  can't  say  enough.  The  Governor  will  tell  you  what 
our  plan  of  operations  is."* 


*  Winslow     writes     Ward     Chipman,     July    7,    1783: — "I    have    effected    some 

for    meritorious    characters,    which    has    afforded    me    vast   pleasure.        Our 

old   friend   Marston   has   felt  the  benefit  of   a  pointed   application   to  the   Governor. 

He    i-    appointed   a    Chief   Magistrate    or    a    kind     of    Governor     General     at    Port 

mv,   and    is   a   confidential  man  with   Governor  Parr." 
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Governor  Parr  intended  to  visit  Port  Roseway  at  this  time, 
but,  for  some  reason,  his  visit  was  postponed  until  a  little  later. 

Lieutenant  Lawson  was  in  charge  of  the  engineers'  depart- 
ment at  Port  Roseway,  having  been  sent  from  New  York  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  with  detailed  instructions  respecting  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  the  settlement  and  protection  of  the  Loyalists. 
These  instructions  have  never  appeared  in  print,  and  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  quoted  in  full : 

"  Instructions  to  Lieut.  Lawson,  Engineer  going  to  Port 
Roseway  in  Nova  Scotia. 

"  New  York,  19th  April,  1783. 

"  Upon  your  arrival  you  will  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troops,  the  superior  officer  of  the  navy 
and  such  persons  as  you  may  find  authorized  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Province,  carefully  examine  the  harbour  with  a  view  to 
find  a  proper  place  to  land  the  troops,  provisions,  ordnance  and 
all  the  King's  stores,  and  to  establish  a  military  post  which  may 
afford  a  protection  to  shipping  and  be  capable  of  defence  to- 
wards the  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  having  in  contemplation  a 
town,  wharfs,  barracks  and  other  Publick  buildings  necessary 
to  a  great  and  permanent  establishment,  for  all  of  which  pur- 
poses ample  reservations  of  lands  should  be  made,  and  the 
Refugee  Settlers  shewn  the  spot  intended  for  the  town,  upon 
which  only  they  should  be  allowed  to  build,  agreeably  to  a  plan 
laid  out  for  them. 

"  When  the  several  situations  shall  have  been  made  choice 
of  for  these  purposes,  the  troops  should  be  encamped  or  enhutted 
upon  the  spot  most  advisable  for  the  situation  of  barracks,  and 
upon  such  a  plan  as  may  be  hereafter  extended  and  improved. 

"Covering  the  provisions  and  the  perishable  part  of  ordnance 
stores  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  best  manner 
the  means  and  materials  which  can  be  provided  will  admit  of. 
The  heavy  cannon  should  be  planted  so  as  to  give  immediate 
protection  to  the  vessels,  and  the  field  pieces  should  go  with 
the  troops.  The  neighbouring  and  surrounding  country  should 
be  carefully  explored  and  cleared  for  the  materials  which  may 
be  first  wanted. 

"To  enable  you  to  carry  on  this  service  are  sent  Ensign 
Lambton  of  the  33d  Regiment  as  your  assistant  engineer,  one 
foreman  and  eleven  carpenters,  one  mason  and  one  smith,  with 
an  assortment  of  artificer's  tools  and  intrenching  tools,  a  return 
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oi  which  you  will  be  furnished  with.  There  are  also  sent  a 
sergeant,  corporal  and  sixteen  of  the  Black  Pioneers,  who,  as 
well  as  the  artificers,  are  put  under  your  command  to  be  employ- 
ed as  you  may  see  proper,  but  in  His  Majesty's  service  only. 

You  arc  likewise  furnished  with  a  whale  boat,  gun  boat, 
and  a  sailing  boat,  with  tackle,  rigging,  oars,  &c,  compleat,  for 
the  use  of  the  post,  which  together  with  the  articles  specified  in 
the  returns  given  to  you,  you  are  hereby  made  answerable  for. 
The  foreman  is  to  keep  a  regular  check  in  a  book  of  all  the 
artificers,  which  at  the  end  of  every  week  is  to  be  signed  by  the 
Assistant  Engineer  and  examined  by  you,  and  from  this  weekly 
cheek  an  account  is  to  be  made  out  at  the  end  of  every  month, 
agreeably  to  a  form  given  to  you,  certified  by  the  Assistant 
Engineer  and  yourself,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  Commanding 
Engineer  at  Halifax  to  provide  payment,  should  no  person  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose  at  your  post. 

*'  In  case  of  lumber  or  any  other  materials  which  may  be 
wanted  to  carry  on  the  works  being  offered  for  sale,  you  will 
apply  by  letter  to  the  Commissary  upon  the  spot  to  purchase 
them,  giving  him  all  information  and  assistance  in  putting  a  fair 
and  just  value  upon  the  same;  and  you  are  not  to  incur  any 
expence,  but  for  the  purpose  before  mentioned  of  covering  the 
provisions  and  ordnance  stores,  without  further  orders  from  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  General  Officer  commanding  in  t|he 
District,  or  the  Chief  Engineer. 

"  You  wiil  report  to  me  from  time  to  time  your  progress, 
and  acquaint  me  with  every  circumstance  which  may  require 
further  instructions. 

"  Robert  Morse,  Chief  Engineer. 

"  Approved  by  the   Commander   in  Chief. 

"  Oliver  DeLancey,  Adj't.  General." 

The  following  extract  from  Marston's  journal  will  show  the 
progress  of  affairs  at  Port  Roseway  during  the  summer  of  1783 : 

*'  Sunday,  June  1.  For  two  days  past  I  have  been  engaged 
from  early  to  late  fixing  people  on  their  lots.  Have  seen  several 
Marblehead*  men  in  here.  Poor  fellows,  neither  they  nor  their 
vessels  look  as  they  used  to." 

"  Monday,  2.  At  home  all  day  writing.  The  Boat  for  Hali- 
fax sailed  this  morning.  Fog  came  in  about  an  hour  before 
sunset.     Wind  all  day  westerly." 

*  Marston  was  himself  a  resident  of  Marblehead   when   the   Revolution   began. 
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"Tuesday,  3.  Today  ashore  in  town';  fixed  the  corners 
of  a  few  blocks.  Poor  Master  Stephen  [Binney]  had  some 
unlucky  tricks  played  on  him,  rather  too  illiberal,  as  he.  is  our 
guest/' 

"  Wednesday,  4.  No  business  today — 'tis  the  King's  Birth- 
day ;  but  any  dissipation,  any  neglect  of  business  ought  not  to 
be  in  ye  least  countenanced  at  present  in  this  place.  Ships  sailed 
for  New  York  this  morning.  Towards  evening  some  fine  show- 
ers which  have  come  very  opportunely  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
of  a  nonsensical  feu  de  joie,  which  was  performed  just  at  dark, 
and  would  have  fired  the  streets  in  an  hundred  places  but  for 
the  rain.  A  Ball  tonight — all  our  Tent  over  to  it  but  myself, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  absent." 

*'  Sunday,  8.  Since  the  King's  Birthday  very  little  done. 
It  took  all  the  next  day  to  get  rid  of  the  previous  day's  and 
night's  excess.  These  poor  people  are  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  They  have  no  men  of  abilities  among  them.  Their 
Captains,  chosen  out  of  their  body  at  New  York,  are  of  the  same 
class  with  themselves — most  of  them  mechanics,  some  few  have 
been  shipmasters,  they  are  the  best  men  they  have.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  did  not  reflect  that  putting  16  illiterate  men  into  com- 
mission, without  subjecting  them  to  one  common  head,  was  at 
best  but  contracting  the  mob.  But  perhaps  he  could  do  no 
better.  He  might  not  find  among  them  a  fit  person  to  whom 
to  entrust  the  supreme  command.  Upon  the  whole,  considering 
who  and  what  they  are  and  the  confused  way  they  are  huddled 
together,  it  is  much  in  their  favour  that  we  have  had  no  great 
enormities  committed  among  us.  Friday  night  and  last  night 
great  rain  fell."* 

"  Monday,  9.  Today  lay'd  out  a  half  block  for  a  few  elect 
ones.  Company  to  dine  with  us.  Too  much  dissipation.  Sir 
Guy's  commissions  have  made  many  men  here  gentlemen,  and 


*  It  was  on  this  day,  Friday,  June  6th,  that  Rev.  Wm.  Black,  Methodist 
preacher,  arrived  at  Shelburne — his  first  visit.  He  says,  "  Our  hearts  were 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  some  of  our  friends  from  [New]  York,  just  set  down 
in  the  midst  of  these  barren  woods,  with  not  a  single  house  in  the  town.  It 
rained  profusely  all  night.  Brother  Barry,  in  whose  tent  I  stopped,  sat  up  all 
night,  and  insisted  that  I  should  lie  down."  On  the  Sunday  that  followed,  Mr. 
Black  says,  "  We  put  up  notices  on  some  of  the  tents,  announcing  preaching 
for  eleven  o'clock,  three  in  the  afternoon  and  six  in  the  evening.  On  Monday  I 
preached  again."  In  doing  so  he  met  with  opposition.  He  speaKs  of  tTiree 
individuals,  one  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman,  who  came  at  him  "  like  the  mad 
bulls  of  Bashan,"  their  mouths  full  of  blasphemy  and  awful  imprecations. 
The  people,  however,  protected  him.  During  the  service  a  stone  was  thrown  at 
him  with  much  violence  by  a  man  from  the  skirts  of  the  congregation. 
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of  course  their  wives  and  daughters  ladies,  whom  neither  nature 
nor  education  intended  for  that  rank.  Poor  B.  .  .  .  oversett 
again — 't is  too  poor  mischief  against  one  who  really  pretends 
to  no  great  things,  it  indicates  a  disposition  by  no  means  com- 
mendable. But  so  we  are  here.  Propriety  of  conduct  and 
decency  and  manners  seem  to  be  no  part  of  our  higher  education, 
i  )ne  trick  of  the  kind  might  have  passed.  The  ne  quid  nimis 
was  not  attended  to  in  this  matter." 

Thursday,  19.  Yesterday  and  today  engaged  in  surveying 
the  shore  and  laying  out  50  acre  lots  for  private  parties.  'Tis 
a  hard  service,  and  though  I  make  good  wages  'tis  all  earned. 
The  heat  in  the  woods  and  the  black  flies  are  almost  insupport- 
able. Captain  Mowatt  and  Captain  Afleck  arrived  here  with 
King's  ships  since  my  last  notation.  Several  vessels  arrived 
here  today,  two  of  them  from  Penobscot.  Our  people  much  at 
variance  with  one  another,  a  bad  disposition  in  a  new  settlement. 
Two  of  the  Captains*  appointed  to  fight  a  duel  this  morning, 
but  were  prevented  by  friends  who  thought  better  of  the  matter." 

M  Thursday,  26.  Yesterday  General  Patterson  was  here  and 
of  course  not  much  business  was  done.  Company  to  dine  at 
our  marquee.  Tuesday  last  was  St.  John's  day,  a  Free  Mason 
festival,  which  was  celebrated  here  by  such  members  of  that 
worshipful  fraternity  as  are  here.  The  D — 1  is  among  these 
people.  Last  night  there  were  two  boxing  matches,  in  one  of 
which  a  Captain  was  concerned.  These  things  ought  not  to  be 
here  as  yet.  They  are  a  miserable  lot.  They  have  no  men  of 
education  among  them,  none  to  whom  to  look  up  for  advice  and 
direction.  One  of  their  agents  who  was  in  Halifax  last  winter, 
used  to  plume  himself  that  they  were  going  to  effect  a  settlement 
without  the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  intending  to  have  none  of 
that  order  among  them  for  the  present.  It  would  be  better  for 
them  if  they  had  one  or  two  sensible  discreet  ministers,  and 
that  they  would  believe  in  them." 

Sunday,  29.  The  two  past  days  I  have  been  laying  out  town 
lots  for  new  comers.  Mr.  Pynchon  arrived  from  Halifax — there 
thev  are  murmuring  because  they  have  such  a  plenty  of  goods 
and  merchandize  they  can  find  no  sale  for  them — here  we  mur- 
mur because  we  must  work  hard  and  fare  hard  before  we  arrive 
at   tli at   degree   ot   opulence.     This  week  past  the  weather  has 


*  The  Captains  to  whom  Marston  is  referring,  in  this  portion  of  his  journal, 
are  thosp  in  charge  of  the  Loyalists  who  were  enrolled  in  companies  prior  to 
embarkation  at  New  York.  A  company  seems  to  have  differed  in  the  number  of 
it-  members  according  to  circumstances — the  carrying  capacity  of  the  transport 
the  popularity  of  the  captain,  etc. 
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been  very  hot  and  dry,  the  heat  as  great  as  is  commonly  felt  in 
Now  England  at  ye  season." 

"  Wednesday,  July  2.  Today  at  town  fixing  the  lines  of 
some  streets  and  measuring  off  some  house  lots  in  letter  F.  St. 
John's  division.  A  vessel  arrived  from  New  York  by  which  we 
learn  six  months  more  provisions  are 'promised  the  settlers  here. 
The  people  here  are  suffering  for  want  of  a  civil  establishment, 
which,  to  the  shame  of  government,  is  most  scandalously 
neglected." 

"  Thursday,  3.  Assisting  Mr.  Morris  to  survey  the  shore 
in  front  of  the  town,  in  order  to  lay  out  water  lots." 

"Friday,  4.  Morris  in  town;  he  went  over  designing  to 
survey  the  Northern  half  of  the  shore,  but  I  suppose  the  rain 
has  prevented  him  from  doing  it;  now,  towards  evening,  fair 
and  pleasant." 

"  Thursday,  10.  Last  Saturday  assisted  to  survey  the  North- 
ern half  of  the  town.  Sunday  mailed  plan  of  my  survey  of  50 
acre  lots.  Monday  ran  the  line  on  the  lower  side  of  the  water 
from  North  to  South.  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  this  day  lay- 
ing out  the  water  lots." 

"  Saturday,  12.  The  people  yesterday  drew  for  their  50 
acre  lots.*  They  have  left  many  out  of  the  drawing  who  are 
equally  entitled  to  a  lot  as  those  who  have  drawn.  They  want 
government,  more  knowledge  and  a  small  portion  of  generosity. 
They  wish  to  engross,  this  whole  grant  into  the  hands. of  the  few 
who  came  in  the  first  fleet,  hoping  the  distresses  of  their  fellow- 
loyalists,  who  must  leave  New  York,  will  oblige  them  to  make 
purchases.  Several  vessels  arrived  from  New  England  with 
lumber,  bricks  and  provisions.     Bought  mutton  for  6d." 

"  Wednesday,  16.  Rainy  weather  for  these  6  or  7  days  past 
has  kept  us  from  doing  much ;  we  have,  however,  drawn  the 
town  water  lots — finished  yesterday.  As  usual  many  are  dis- 
contented because  their  lots  are  low  and  wet." 

"  Thursday,  17.  Two  vessels  arrived  this  afternoon.  Weather 
not  settled,  wind  southerly  to  easterly  with  rain  and  fog." 

"  Friday,  18.  Today  Mr.  Morris  took  passage  to  Halifax 
in  the  Howe.  I  am  now  under  cover  at  the  Commissary's. 
Today  finished  all  the  water  lot  lists — find  they  have  committed 
some  blunders  in  making  up  the  names,  some  are  in  twice,  in 
one  or  two  instances." 


*  Compare  Dr.  T.  Watson  Smith  "  Loyalists  at  S'helburne,  "  p.  64,  Vol.  VI., 
Collections  of  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society.  This  was  not  the  first  drawing  of 
lots,  however,   see  under  date  May  24th  in  Marston's  diary,  quoted  at  p.    .  .    ante. 
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"  Saturday,  19.  Set  up  my  marquee  on  Commissary's 
Island.  Laid  out  twb  half  blocks  H.  and  I.  in  St.  John's  division. 
Wind  southerly,  cloudy,  muggy,  hot." 

"Sunday,  20.  Home  all  day — wrote  a  very  long  letter  to 
Ed.  Winslow.  The  Governor  arrived  below  [at  mouth  of  the 
harbour."  | 

"  Monday,  21.  Had  an  interview  with  the  Governor;  he 
is  very  much  surprised  and  a  little  angered  at  Mr.  Morris  sudden 

departure." 


THE       FRITH       HOUSE 

From  these  steps  Governor  Parr   read  proclamation  naming  Shelburne. 

'Tuesday,  22.     Today  the  Governor  came  on  shore — swore 
in   five    Justices    of    the    Peace,  *  viz.,  James    McEwen,    James 


*  James  McEwen  was  of  Boston  ;  he  is  termed  by  Marston,  "  an  old  main  top 
bow  line.  "  James  Robinson  was  Captain  of  one  of  the  Loyalists  companies 
from  New  York.  Joseph  Durfee  was  originally  a  trader  and  shipowner  of  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  He  came  to  Port  Roseway  as  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  to  effect  a  settlement  at  Port  Roseway. 
During  part  of  the  war  he  was  a  pilot  on  King's  ships  of  war. 
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Robinson,  Joseph  Pynchon,  Joseph  Durfee  and  myself;  Henry 
Edward  Knox,  notary  public;  Mr.  Murray,  coroner.  The  name 
of  this  place,  Shelbume.  Dined  with  the  Governor  on  board 
Captain   Mowatt's   ship.     Day  pleasant,  weather  warm." 

In    connection    with    the    naming    of    Shelburne,   Governor 
Parr's  letter  to  Sir  Guv  Carleton  is  of  interest : 


"  Shelburne,  25th  July,  1783. 
"  Sir j — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  of  my 
arrival  here  (late  Port  Roseway)  in  the  Sophia,  Frigate,  and 
that  I  have  named  the  Town  and  District,  Shelburne.  From 
every  appearance  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  it  will  in  a  short 
time  become  the  most  flourishing  Town  for  Trade  of  any  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  country  will  for  agriculture.  For 
any  particulars  that  your  Excellency  may  wish  to  know  I  refer 
you  to  the  bearer  Mr.  Robertson. 

"  I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write  to  you  by  the  Licorne, 
expressing  my  sentiments  relative  to  the  number  of  Loyalists 
intending  to  go  to  the  River  St.  John.  I  greatly  fear  the  soil 
and  fertility  of  that  part  of  this  Province  is  over  rated  by  people 
who  have  explored  it  partially.  I  wish  it  may  turn  out  other- 
wise, but  have  my  fears  that  there  is  scarce  good  land  enough 
for  those  already  sent  there.  If  all  the  Provincial  corps  go — 
am  certain  there  will  not,  which  was  the  reason  for  my  recom- 
mending the  Eastern  side  of  the  St.  Croix  River  to  your  Ex- 
cellency. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  esteem, 
"  Sir, 
.     "  Your  Excellency's 

"  Most   obedient 

"EEumMe    Servant, 

J  Parr." 

It  was  on  Sunday,  the  20th  July,  that  Governor  Parr  arrived 
at  Point  Carleton,  Port  Roseway,  in  the  ship  "  Sophia."  Salutes 
were  fired  from  the  ship  when  he  disembarked,  and  by  the  bat- 
teries at  Point  Carleton.  He  returned  on  board  the  same  even- 
ing, and  the  next  day  proceeded  up  the  harbour  and  anchored 
off  the  town.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  22nd,  his  Excellency 
landed  to  view  the  town.  He  was  welcomed  with  a  salute  fired 
by  all  the  cannon  on  shore,  and  proceeded  up  King  Street,  both 
sides  of  which  were  lined  by  the  inhabitants  under  arms,  to  the 
place  appointed  for  his  reception.     The  magistrates  and  leading 
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citizens  presented  an  address  congratulating'  him  on  his  arrival. 
The  Governor  then,  in  a  short  speech,  signified  his  intention  of 
calling  the  town  "  Shelburne,"  and  proposed  the  King's  health, 
prosperity  to  the  town,  and  to  the  Loyalists,  each  toast  being 
accompanied  by  the  cheers  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  general  dis- 
charge of  cannon.  The  Governor  appointed  justices  of  the  peace 
and  other  officers,  and  administered  to  them  the  oaths  of  office. 
Subsequently  an  elegant  dinner  was  given  by  Captain  Mowatt 
on  board  the  "  Sophia,"  at  which  many  loyal  toasts  were  drunk 
— the  King's  health,  success  to  the  town  of  Shelburne,  and  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Loyalists  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  toasts  accom- 
panied by  royal  salutes  from  the  ship.  On  Wednesday,  the 
23rd,  the  Governor  and  suite,  with  Captains  Mowatt  and1  Elphin- 
ston,  dined  at  the  house  of  James  Robinson,  Esq.,  with  the  lead- 
ing citizens.  In  the  evening,  a  public  supper  and  ball  were 
given  by  the  town,  conducted  with  the  greatest  decorum.  The 
festivities  did  not  break  up  till  five  o'clock  next  morning,  when 
the  Governor  returned  on  board  the  "  Sophia  "  as  highly  pleased 
with  the  entertainment,  as  the  company  appeared  gratified  and 
delighted  by  his  presence.* 

Many  of  the  Loyalists  did  not  share  in  Governor  Parr's 
desire  to  honor  Lord  Shelburne,  because  he  was  the  minister 
directly  responsible  for  the  peace  negotiations  by  which  the  old 
colonies  were  declared  to  be  independent  of  the  mother  country. 
The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Henry  B.  Brown, 
of  Halifax,  on  August  23rd,  "  a  few  lines  of  doggerel  upon  the 
naming  of  Port  Roseway,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Loyalists : 

"  Shelburne  !  we  saw  thee  late  on  high 
Blaze  like  a  comet  thro'  the  sky, 
Tho'   not  like  other   blazing  stars, 
Which  threaten  famine,  plagues  and  wars, 
For  tfiou  by  gentle  dispensations 
Hast  given  peace  to  all  the  nations. 
A  peace  which  at  a  jerk  has  thrown 
A  powerful  thriving  empire  djbwn; 


See  Murdoch's  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  18. 
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A  peace  that  makes  men  stare  and  wonder 

And  laugh  at  all  the  British  thunder; 

Which    makes    that    dockt    and  cropt-tailed   nation 

Of  all  the  scorn  and  execration. 

But  North  and  Fox  eye  with  delight 

Thy  fallen  and  extinguished  light. 

Not  so  the  sons  of  Rosaway, 

Patient  to  suffer  and  obey, 

For  they  conspire  to  noise  thy  fame 

And  give  their  rising  shape  thy  name. 

The  sages  used  in  days  of  yore, 

The  heavenly  bodies  to  adore, 

But  never  went  it  seems  so  far 

As  to  adore  a  fallen  star. 

Oh !  hapless  port  of  Rosaway, 

What  signs  on  that  ill-fated  day 

Did  all  the  scenes  around  display. 

The  rocks,  the  mountains  and  the  woods, 

The  rolling  streams  and  spreading  floods 

Prickt  up  their  wild  astonished  ears, 

And  trembled  at  thy  three-fold  cheers. 

Shelburne !  we  saw  thee  late  on  high 

Blaze  like  a  comet  thro'  the  sky, 

When  the  dire  sweepings  of  thy  tail 

Made  men  to  tremble  and  grow  pale, 

Tho"   not   like   other  blazing   stars, 

Which  threaten  famine,  plagues  and  wars, 

For  thou  by  gentle  dispensations 

Hast  given  peace  to  all  the  nations." 

But  we  must  once  more  turn  our  attention  to  the  course  of 
events  at  Shelburne  as  they  are  recorded  in  Benjamin  Marston's 
diary : 

"  Wednesday,  July  30.  The  Governor  left  this  place  last 
Saturday  (I  think  it  was).  Before  he  sailed  there  arrived  three 
transports  from  New  York  with  about  ninety  families.  These 
with  about  as  many  more,  who  came  from  all  parts,  are  to  be 
located  on  house  lots.  I  have  nobody  to  assist  me.  Lyman  is 
gone  to  Annapolis.  Mason  is  engaged  upon  the  50  acre  lots, 
I  have  the  whole  of  this  upon  my  own  hands.  Wrote  per 
Lyman  to  Ed.  Winslow." 

"Friday,  August  1.  Ever  since  Monday  I  have  been  con- 
stantly in  the  woods  laying  out  ground  for  town  lots  for  about 
200  people — Thursday  excepted ;  weather  prevented." 
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"'  Saturday.  2.  Today  finished  laving  out  the  squares  for 
the  now  comers.  On  Monday  design  staking  them  off  and  then 
to  draw  for  them.  I  find  I  must  keep  a  good  look  out  against 
speculators — people  who  get  house  lots  in  order  to  make  money 
out  of  them — there  are  one  or  two  whom  I  suspect,  and  one 
w  horn  1  suspect  has  already  drawn  a  lot  and  sold  it." 

"  Monday,  4.  Intended  marking  out  the  lots  for  the  last 
comers  from  N.  York,  but  the  rain  prevented  me.  Weather 
rainy  and  warm." 

*  Tuesday,  5.  Have  marked  out  98  house  lots  to-day.  Had 
Lyman's  assistance  before  noon,  but  he  was  then  obliged  to  quit, 
being  unwell.  Returned  home  at  evening  well  fatigued.  Have 
a  hundred  applications  in  a  day  about  bad  house  lots  and  bad 
water  lots,  were  I  to  enter  into  them  all  I  should  be  constantly 
moving  the  people  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other." 

"  Wednesday,  6.  Measured  off  69  more  house  lots  for  the 
new  comers.  Settled  some  boundaries — one  in  particular  for 
the  famous  John  McAlpine,  which  turned  out  exactly  agreable 
to  what  it  had  been  settled  before  by  Mr.  Morris,  by  McAlpine's 
own  account.  I  mention  this  because  he  had  made  great  com- 
plaint that  Mr.  Morris  would  not  do  his  duty  as  a  .surveyor  in 
rectifying  the  lines  of  the  streets." 

"  Thursday,  7.  Today  located  183  new  comers  from  New 
York  and  other  places  upon  house  lots." 

"  Friday,  8.  Exerted  a  piece  of  arbitrary  power  today  in 
the  case  of  three  applicants  for  lots,  all  from  Halifax.  A 
Captain  of  the  Refugees  named  Moffat  (a  simple  body)  had 
recommended  them  for  town  lots.  In  confidence  that  his  recom- 
mendation was  from  personal  knowledge,  they  were  admitted 
to  a  draught,  but  finding  their  true  characters  as  mere  adven- 
turers, I  have  erased  their  names,  and  for  this  I  put  myself  upon 
my  country." 

"  Saturday,  9.  At  home  all  day,  it  being  rainy  all  the  morn- 
ing and  remaining  part  of  day  blew  exceeding  hard  at  N.  W. 
A  Capt.  McLean  has  this  evening  sent  me  a  green  turtle,  about 
seven  lbs.  I  am  obliged  to  him.  He  is  to  have  a  house  lot,  but 
this  must  not  blind  my  eyes.  He  must  run  the  same  chance  as 
his  neighbours  who  have  no  turtle  to  send." 

""  Sunday,  10.  At  home  all  day.  Rec'd  a  packet  from  the 
Surveyor  general's  office ;  got  two  blank  commissions  for  our 
Deputy  Surveyors,  the  form  of  oath  and  a  new  plan  of  thq  town 
and  its  environs.  The  reserves  in  the  new  plan  entirely  deranges 
all  that  has  yet  been  done  towards  settling  persons  in  the  farming 
line,  who  are  as  yet  quite  unprovided  for." 
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"  Monday,  n.  At  town  setting  people  right  with  regard  to 
their  water  lots  in  the  South  End." 

"  Tuesday,    12.     Rectifying  lines  at  the  South  end." 

"  Wednesday  &  Thursday,  13  &  14.  Rainy.  Home  each 
day.*' 

"  Friday.    15.     Rectifying  lines  &  boundaries." 

"  Sunday,  17.  Yesterday  rectifying  lines.  Today  went  up 
the  X.  W.  branch  merely  to  gratify  the  importunity  of  a  man 
whom  I  could  not  convince  of  the  inutility  of  our  going  by  any 
other  means." 

"  Monday,  18.  Ascertaining  some  boundaries.  Ran  the 
lower  line  for  five  new  blocks  in  Patterson's  division.  Blaz'd 
the  trees." 

"  Tuesday,  19.  Last  night  and  this  morning  rain,  which 
prevented  me  going  into  the  woods.  Dined  at  Justice  Mc- 
Ewen's ;  located  five  persons  in  Letter  C,  Parr's  division." 

"  Wednesday,  20.  Running  lines  for  5  new  blocks  on  the 
back  of  Patterson's ;  ascertained  bounds  H.  and  I.  same 
Division." 

"  Thursday,  21.  Ran  the  lines  for  five  more  blocks  on  the 
back  of  those  which  I  ran  yesterday." 

"  Friday,  22.  Laid  out  several  lines  of  streets.  A  party  at 
work  clearing  ground  for  8  or  10  new  blocks." 

"  Saturday,  23.  Setting  the  people  to  clear  the  brush  and 
trees  from  the  streets  of  the  new  blocks  and  to  make  poles  for 
running  the  lines." 

"  Sunday,  24.     By  chance  a  day  of  rest." 

"  Monday,  25.  Measuring  off  lots  in  the  newly  lay'd  out 
blocks.     P.  M.  rain,  which  kept  me  at  home  after  dinner." 

"  Tuesday,  26.  Some  little  business  before  breakfast,  such 
as  settling  boundaries,  etc.  From  about  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  in  the 
woods  running  lines  and  measuring  off  house  lots.  Just  after 
I  came  home  received  a  billet  from  Capt.  Christian  inviting  me 
to  see  him  on  board  the  Cyclops  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow  at 
breakfast.  Sent  a  verbal  answer  I  would  breakfast  with  him. 
I  was  too  tired,  too,  dirty,  too  hungry,  to  sit  down  and  write  an 
answer  to  his  billet.  He  may  think  me  an  odd  fellow ;  he  is 
welcome  to  the  opinion." 

"  Wednesday,  27.  This  morning  on  board  the  Cyclops  to 
breakfast.  Had  a  conference  with  Captain  Christian  respecting 
the  black  men,  who  by  the  Governor's  orders  are  to  be  placed 
up  the  X.  W.  Harbour.  Finished  running  the  lines  and  measur- 
ing lots  for  the  last  arrivals.  Had  a  conference  with  Colonel 
Morse  the  Chief  Engineer." 
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"  Thursday,  28.  Today  located  158  persons  on  lots  in  Pat- 
terson's division.  P.  M,,  went  up  the  N.  W.  Arm  ashore  with 
Colonel  Bluck*  to  show  him  the  ground  allotted  for  his  people. 
The_\   are  well  satisfied  with  it." 

Friday,  29.  I  intended  this  day  to  have  surveyed  the  land 
for  Colonel  Bluck's  town,  but  was  prevented  by  Colonel  Morse 
and  Major  Pitcairn  having  business  with  the  magistrates  which 
prevented  my  going.  It  was  a  curious  business  enough.  They 
have  an  order  from  head  quarters  to  prevent  any  timber  being 
cut  from  off  the  King's  wood  (by  the  by  'tis  uncertain  yet  where- 
abouts that  will  be.)  They  want,  under  the  order,  to  prevent 
people  cutting  from  off  any  of  the  reserved  lands — when  one 
purpose  of  the  reservation  is  for  a  Common,  and  they  have  tried 
hard  to  coax  the  magistrates  to  publish  these  orders,  sed  non 
vult  facere." 

"  Saturday,  30.  At  N.  W.  Arm,  laying  out  lands  for  Colonel 
Bluck's  black  gentry." 

"  Sunday,  31.  Dined  with  Captain  Christian  on  board  the 
Cyclops." 

Having  followed  Marston's  journal  through  the  summer 
months,  we  again  pause  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  it. 

The  origin  of  the  names  of  the  divisions  of  ancient  Shelburne 
it  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  naming  of  St.  John's  division  closely 
follows  the  Masonic  celebration  of  St.  John's  day,  June  24th; 
for  "  St.  John's  division  "  is  first  mentioned  by  Marston  a  few 
days  after  that  event.  Patterson's  division  was  named  in  honor 
of  General  Patterson,  who  visited  Port  Roseway  on  the  26th  of 
June.  Parr's  division,  obviously,  was  named  in  honor  of  Gover- 
nor Parr,  who  paid  his  first  visit  to  Shelburne  on  the  21st  of 
July.  The  order  of  the  divisions,  beginning  at  the  north,  was 
as  follows :  Pair's,  North,  South,  St.  John's  and  Patterson's. 
The  divisions  fronted  on  the  water,  the  side  lines  running  back 
at  right  angles  to  Water  Street.  The  town  plat  lay  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor  on  the  east  side,  extending  from  Rose  Island  to 
the  Roseway  River,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half,  with  a  depth  of  over  half  a  mile.  It  was  at  first  intended 
the  town  should  consist  of  five  long  parallel  streets,  crossed  by 


*  Colonel   Stephen   Bluck,   who   was  in   charge  of  the  negro   Immigrants,    and 
who  was  himself  a  mulatto. 
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others  at  right  angles,  but  this  plan  was,  of  necessity,  modified 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  Loyalists  who  came.  In  addition 
to  house  lots  and  water  lots,  a  number  of  50-acre  farm  lots  were 
surveyed,  and  at  each  end  of  the  town  there  was  a  reservation 
for  a  common.  At  the  time  of  the  first  drawing  of  lots  on  the 
23rd  May,  the  centre  street  (King  Street)  divided  the  town  into 
the  two  divisions,  known  as  North  and  South  divisions.  The 
other  divisions  were  afterwards  laid  out  on  the  reservations 
intended  as  North  and  South  Commons.  The  streets  parallel 
to  Water  Street  were  increased  to  eleven.  Two  cemeteries 
were  reserved :  that  for  the  northern  district  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  that  for  the  southern  district  near  the  cove  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town.  A  glance  at  the  plan  which  is  here  given  will 
make  everything  clear. 

Marstous  observations  concerning  the  character  and  ability 
of  the  men  commissioned  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  as  captains  of  the 
companies  of  Loyalists  who  came  to  Port  Rose  way  are  undoubt- 
edly severe.  Equally  severe  are  his  remarks  upon  the  unfitness 
of  certain  officials  appointed  by  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia. 
His  opinions,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  shared  by  Governor 
Parr,  who  wrote  to  Lord  Sidney,  May  12th,  1784: 

:t  The  most  liberal  of  the  Loyalists  would  not  go  to  Shelburne 
and  the  River  St.  John,  so  that  I  had  to  make  magistrates  in 
these  settlements  of  men  whom  God  Almighty  never  intended 
for  the  office,  but  it  was  Hobson's  choice." 

The  first  location  of  settlers  by  the  surveyors  on  May  23rd, 
comprised,  for  the  most  part,  those  who  came  in  the  first  fleet, 
which  anchored  at  Port  Roseway  on  the  4th  of  May.  A  further 
contingent  arrived  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  which  there  were  some 
Loyalists  from  Penobscot.  These  were  located  in  Patterson's 
division  on  the  28th  of  August.  There  was,  unfortunately,  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  first  comers  to  monopolize  the  most 
eligible  situations,  with  a  view  of  disposing  of  them  to  their  own 
advantage.  % 

It  would,  however,  scarcely  be  just  to  conclude  that  the 
Shelburne  Loyalists  were,  upon  the  wrhole,  so  bad  a  lot  as  the 
reader  of    Marston's    journal    might    infer.       Marston    himself 
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admits  that,  although  the  community  was  devoid  of  any  form 
of    self-government,    "  no   great   enormities    were   com  mrittedl ;  v 

and  he  states  further  that,  while  exasperated  at  the  insolence 
and  impertinence  of  one  sort  of  people,  he  could  not  but  feel  for 
the  distress  of  those  who  had  come  from  easy  situations  to 
encounter  all  the  hardships  of  a  new  plantation,  and  who  wished 
to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  But 
Marston  was  brought  so  constantly  into  contact  with  the  un- 
reasonable and  dissatisfied  that  he  sought  relief  for  his  feelings 
in  the  pages  of  his  journal,  and  thus  the  story  of  his  grievances 
becomes  rather  predominant. 

The  action  of  the  Halifax  customs  collector  in  sending  his 
deputy  to  Port  Roseway  to  pick  a  little  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  distressed  Loyalists,  was  naturally  considered  by  Marston 
to  be  an  illiberal  proceeding.  It  was,  however,  one  for  which 
no   responsibility  rested  upon  the  government  of  Nova   Scotia. 

The  customs  were  at  this  time  under  the  control  of  the  Im- 
perial government.  The  old  customs  regulations  had  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  and,  although  the  grievances  of 
which  the  colonies  complained  were  ameliorated  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1778,  the  colonial  legislatures  still  had  no 
control  over  the  collection  of  duties  or  of  the  salaries  of  the 
customs  officers,  nor  did  they  obtain  it  for  years  to  come.  A 
very  animated  debate  took  place  in  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of 
Assembly  in  1827  upon  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr.  Fair- 
banks on  this  subject.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Haliburton, 
Uniacke  and  others  spoke  with  much  eloquence  and  power. 

Marston's  reference  to  the  arrival  of  the  freed  negroes  at 
Shelburne,  under  their  leader,  Colonel  Bluck,  is  of  considerable 
interest.  Stephen  Bluck  was  a  mulatto,  and  a  man  of  good 
education.  The  settlement  of  the  negroes  on  the  North  West 
Arm  was  called  "  Birchtown,"  in  honor  of  General  Birch,  com- 
mandant of  the  City  of  New  York,  their  friend  and  patron.  The 
settlement  consisted  of  upwards  of  1,500  free  negroes  enrolled 
in  the  following  companies : 
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Company 


Men        Women 


Children  Children 
over  10  I  under  10 


Total 


Colonel  Bluck   .  .    .  . 
Capt.   Snowball .  .    .  . 
"       Perth 

Lawrence.  .    .  . 

Jones 

Nicholson.  .     . 
"       Dixon 

Murray    .  . 

Bridges    .... 
"       Reed 

Fraction* .... 
"       With 

Johnson. .     . . 

Cuthbert.  .    .  . 

Coffin 

Johnson. .     .  . 

Tranells.  .    .  . 
"       O'Neill   .... 

Williams.  .    .  . 

Francis 

"       Hamilton    .  . 
Not   in    any   Company 

Total 


42 

36 
26 
22 
20 

38 
22 

8 
28 

39 
27 
26 
44 
30 
25 
25 
33 
33 
34 
3i 
35 


649 


38 

34 
32 
14 
20 

30 

14 

9 

24 
30 

19 
20 

35 
25 
18 

13 

18 

24 

13 

26 

6 

23 


12 

17 
11 

1 

7 
6 

3 
1 

7 
11 

4 

5 

8 

10 

7 
4 
5 
4 

1 

5 
2 

3 


16 
22 
16 
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Many  of  the  blacks,  prior  to  leaving  New  York,  were  claimed 
by  the  Americans  as  slaves.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  declined  to  give 
them  up  to  their  old  masters,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
declared  free  by  a  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The 
number  of  negroes  who  sought  refuge  within  the  British  lines 


*  There  is  in  the  possession  of  Arthur  M.  Hill,  of  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  an  old 
document  entitled  "  A  list  of  the  Men,  Women  and  Children  (over  10  and  under 
10  years  of  age)  of  the  Black  Refugees  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  14th 
January,  1784.  "  The  names  of  those  in  Fraction's  Company  are  given,  and  the 
totals  are  32  men,  22  women,  1  child  over  10,  3  children  under  10  ;  in  all  58> 
souls.  Probably  this  was  the  number  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Shelburne. 
It  differs  a  little  from  that  in  the  above  list,  which  was  made  by  order  of  General 
Campbell  in  the  summer  of  1784. 
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during  the  war  is  said  to  have  been  at  least  2,000. *  They  were 
supplied  with  rations,  and  by  order  of  General  Birch,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  City  of  New  York,  were  allowed  possession  of 
a  number  of  houses  abandoned  by  their  former  occupants,  who 
had  entered  into  rebellion.  Washington  stoutly  protested  against 
the  removal  oi  the  negroes  as  a  breach  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peaee.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  responded  that  he  conceived  it  im- 
possible that  Great  Britain  could  stipulate  in  any  treaty  an 
engagement  to  be  guilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of  the  public 
faith  towards  people  of  any  complexion  whatever.  He  assured 
Washington  that  he  had  caused  every  negro's  name  to  be 
registered,  together  with  that  of  his  former  master,  with  such 
circumstances  as  might  serve  to  denote  his  value,  so  that  com- 
pensation might,  if  necessary,  be  afforded  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Judges  Jones  states,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  that 
the  proposal  met  with  general  approbation.  "  Congress  and  the 
several  legislatures  of  the  States  jumped  at  the  proposal.  A 
valuation  was  made  and  approved  of.  The  money,  it  is  true, 
has  never  been  paid.  What  occasioned  it?  An  absolute  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  comply  with  a  single  article  in 
the  treaty  in  favor  of  the  Loyalists." 

We  now-  turn  our  attention  to  the  course  of  events  at  Shelburne 
during  the  closing  months  of  1783,  as  the  diary  of  Marston  tells 
the  story.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  lack  of  a  supreme  authority 
to  exereise  firm,  yet  kindly,  control  continued  to  be  felt  as  the 
settlement  progressed : 

"  Monday,  September  1.  At  the  N.  W.  Arm  again  survey- 
ing and  running  lines  for  Col.  Bluck's  Company." 

"Tuesday.  2.  Wrote  the  Governor  in  answer  to  his  last  letters. 
Desired  his  instructions  respecting  the  placing  of  a  Presbyterian 
meeting  house  and  a  market  at  the  Bason.  Wrote  Charles 
Morris,  Esq.,  acquainting  him  of  my  proceedings  to  this  day, 
thanking  him  for  his  appointments  &  desiring  some  lists  of  fees 
and  forms  of  office  which  he  did  not  send — recommending 
Ilargrave's  case  for  a  grant  similar  to  Shakespear's  &  Co., 
asking  him  in  an  indirect  manner  to    be    provided  with  a  room 


Loyalist  History  of  New  York.  Vol.   ii..  p.   256. 
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to  finish  the  plan  of  my  surveys,  and  acquainting  him  that  I\  had 
some  probability  of  an  assistant." 

"  Wednesday,  3.  Today  ran  the  lines  for  Shakespeare, 
Courtenay,  &c,  taking  enough  for  Hargraves ;  fixed  the  corner 
for  Watson  &  Co." 

"  Thursday,  4.  Set  Lyman  running  lines  for  five  new  blocks 
back  of  the  town.     Surveyed  Mr.  Joshua  Watson's  grant." 

"Friday,  5.  Finished  Mr.  Watson's  plan;  Mr.  Lyman  in 
the  woods  running  lines  for  blocks  for  new  comers." 

"Saturday,  6.  Located  64  persons  on  K.  and  L.  St.  John's  and 
R.  and  S.  South  division.  Dined  with  Mr.  Joshua  Watson  on  board 
his  brig.  After  dinner  he  received  a  very  curious  letter  from 
Lt.  Lawson,  a  deputy  engineer,  advising  him  not  to  lay  out  any 
expense  upon  a  very  advantageous  grant  of  land  which  he 
obtained  for  himself  and  associates  until  he  had  informed  the 
Governor  more  particularly  concerning  it.  In  plain  English 
Mr.  Watson  must  ask  Air.  Lawson  if  he  may  accept  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  only  persons  in  the  province  who  have  right  to 
make  it.     Such  are  the  ideas  of  military  people." 

"  Sunday,  7.  Sent  Lyman  and  Tully  to  Birch-Town  to  lay 
out  for  the  Blacks,  myself  at  the  South  end  fixing  boundaries." 

"  Monday,  8.  Air.  Tully  overseeing  the  laying  out  of  lots 
for  people  applying  for  house  lots,  myself  rectifying  lines  in 
Patterson's  division  and  St.  John's.  Lyman  attending  to  his 
boat  in  order  for  his  expedition  thro'  the  country  to  Annapolis." 

"  Tuesday,  9.  Located  12  persons  on  T.  South  division  and 
X.  North  division — dined  at  Shakespear's.  Went  on  board  Mr. 
Watson's  brig  and  tarried  there  all  night  the  evening  being 
rainy.'" 

"  Wednesday,  10.  Gave  Mr.  Watson  the  plan  of  his  grant; 
rec'd  from  that  gentleman  a  handsome  gratuity,  'twas  unasked 
and  unexpected,  dined  on  board  his  brig.  This  evening  had  a 
visit  from  an  old  domestick,  Dick  Martin — Dick  and  I  very  glad 
to  see  each  other." 

"Thursday,  11.  Located  40  Yaghers  on  ten  lots  in  D.  and 
E.,  Parr's  division.  Partly  surveyed  Shakespear's,  Courtney's, 
&c.  grant,  the  bushes  hindered  me  from  finishing.  In  the  even- 
ing went  on  board  Watson's  brig;  spent  the  evening  there." 

'/Friday,  12.  Laid  out  the  grant  to  the  two  Shakespears, 
three  Courtneys,  Lynch,  Lowndes,  Cockran  and  one  to  spare. 
Staked  off  three  house  lots  in  H.,  North  division,  for  three 
officers  of  the  82d  Regiment,  and  began  the  survey  of  the  water 
at  the  south  end  of  town.     Lyman  set  out  for  Annapolis  in  a  boat 
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with   two  men.     This   is  the  third  attempt — poor  fellow  I  hope 
he'll  get  through." 

*'  Saturday,  13.  Located  8  persons  on  R.,  North  division. 
Continued  the  survey  round  the  cove.  Wrote  the  Governor 
respecting  the  expected  arrival  of  400  families  from  New  York 
in  about  3  weeks,  requesting  his  directions  about  locating  them, 
whether  at  the  back  or  end  of  the  town.  Took  no  copy — could 
not,  was  too  tired  and  sleepy." 

"  Sunday,  14.  Received  letters  from  the  Governor,  Wm. 
Morris,  George  Allen,  and  Arthur  Goold,  Esq." 

"  Monday,  15.  Lay'd  out  Capt.  Win.  Hargraves  water  lot, 
bounded  as  pr.  survey  book.  Wrote  Charles  Morris,  Esq.  & 
Bill  [Morris]  ;  now  all  mv  letters  are  answered  but  George 
Allen's." 

'  Tuesday,  16.  Located  6  persons  on  Q.  R  &  H.,  North 
division." 

"  Wednesday,    17.     Located  6  persons   in  P.   and  Q.,   South 

division." 

"Thursday,  18.  Bought  a  frame  from  Mr.  Wilson  for  £14; 
got  it  all  but  a  few  heavy  pieces  on  my  lot.  Laid  out  the  square 
for  the  Market  in  the  St.  John's  division." 

"  Friday,  19.  Wrote  Mr.  John  Neil,  who  is  got  upon  water 
lot  No.  14,  Letter  A.,  South  division,  that  it  is  the  property  of 
of  John  McNeil  of  Lynch's  Company.  His  lot  is  Letter  A.,  97 
North  division.  About  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  Capt.  Turnbull*  came 
to  me  with  a  message  from  Capt.  Barclayf  and  others  desiring 
me  to  meet  them  at  Capt.  Barclay's  house.  I  refused  to  do  it, 
but  told  him  I  would  wait  for  them  at  my  own  marquee  till  ten 
o'clock.  He  went  off  very  much  disconcerted,  in  appearance  at 
least.  The  business  is  about  the  50  acre  lots.  The  people  have 
sent  out  a  Mr.  Sperling  with  a  pocket  compass  and  cod  line. 
He  ran  over  the  western  side  of  the  harbour  as  far  as  Cape 
Negro,  laying  out  50  acre  lots.  He  has  taken  into  his  survey 
Birch-Town,  which  will  utterly  ruin  it,  if  it  was  in  any  degree 
near  the  truth — for  that  will  shift  the  niggers  at  least  two  lots — 


*  Robert   Turnbull   of  Albany,    New  York,   came  to   Shelburne   witb  bis  family 
wras   granted  one  farm,   one  town  and"  one  water  lot. 

jr  Andrew    Barclay    came    to    Shelburne    with   his    family    of   ten   persons    and 
four  servants.       He  was  in   charge   of  one   of  the   companies  of  Loyalists  and  was 
in    Shf-lburne    in    1805.        See    Nova    Scotia    Historical    Society    Collections, 
Vol.  VI.   n.   7  1. 
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should  all  the  rest  be  right.  For  it  seems  he  has  laid  out  that 
many  on  the  Black  men's  grounds.  For  this  business  he  has 
two  dollars  p.  head,  and  some  have  paid  the  money  and  deter- 
mine, at  all  adventures,  to  take  possession  under  this  not  even  a 
shadow  of  a  license.  Under  the  circumstances  I  cannot  get  a 
party  to  go  out  to  finish  the  survey  on  that  side  of  the  harbour. 
1  requested  it  last  Saturday,  and  have  repeatedly  mentioned  it 
since  to  no  effect. 

"  Another  piece  of  villainy  (I  must  call  it)  on  the  part  of 
the  Captains  has  turned  up  within  these  few  days,  that  is  a 
number  or  minors  have  been  included  in  their  lists,  in  all  the 
draughts  for  town,  water  and  50  acre  lots.  These  I  am  informed 
have  been  bought  up  at  small  prices.  This  day  I  advertised  all 
purchasers  of  lots  to  beware  of  minors,  for  many  such  were 
abroad.  Stuck  it  up  at  McEwen's  Corner.  Wrote  W.  Morris, 
giving  account  of  detection  of  minors  drawing  lots,  of  old 
Sperling's  survey  and  the  hobble  it  had  brought  the  people  into 
— advising  an  examination  of  the  draughts*  of  50  acre  lots ;  also 
that  I  had  bought  a  small  frame  of  a  house." 

"  Saturday,  20.  Located  10  persons  upon  town  lots.  Marked 
out  some  streets  round  the  Cove  in  order  to  lay  out  water  lots. 
Had  a  conference  with  Captains  Barclay,  Shakespear  and  Turn- 
bull  on  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of  50  acre  lots.  They  have 
promised  to  overhaul  that  business.  Mr.  Tully  returned  from 
Birch-Town  this  morning." 

"  Sunday,  21.  Recalled  the  letter  I  wrote  on  Friday  to  Mr. 
Morris.  At  home  till  afternoon,  plotting  the  survey  of  the 
cove." 

"  Monday,  22.  Air.  Tully  laving  out  town  lots  in  North 
division.  Up  the  Roseway  river  myself  laying  out  500  acre  lots. 
Began  at  the  Pine  tree  where  the  50  acre  lots  began,  ran  north- 
erly.    Tully  at  work  in  letter  Y.  North,  and  T.  South  division." 

"  Wednesday,  24.  Yesterday  up  the  River.  Lay'd  out  two 
500  acre  lots :  slept  in  the  woods,  returned  in  the  morning  on 
account  of  the  rain.  Today  arrived  more  passengers  from  N.. 
York.  Am  yet  without  a  party  to  finish  the  survey  of  50  acre 
lots  on  the  western  side." 

"  Thursday,  25.  In  the  woods  with  Capt.  Sullivan  exploring 
the  land  northward  of  the  Upper  Cove." 

"  Friday,  26.  An  order  received  this  day  to  lay  out  a  piece 
of  land  northward  of  the  Upper  Cove  for  Colonel  Campbell  puts 


That  is  the  list  of  names  of  those  by  whom  the  lots  were  drawn. 
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an  end  to  any  locations  in  that  quarter.  Sent  Mr.  Tully  to 
survey  round  the  cove  and  up  to  the  falls  where  the  50  acre  lots 
arc.  Wrote  the  Governor.  Inclosed  a  plan  expressing  my  idea 
about  placing  the  Church  and  Presbyterian  meeting  House; 
another  showing  the  situation  of  the  market  in  St.  John's  square. 
\\  rote  Charles  Morris,  Esq.  Wrote  Wm.  Morris  respecting  the 
twelve  500  acre  lots  on  each  side  of  the  River — also  respecting 
my  taking  one  for  myself.  Whether  it  would  be  thought  asking 
too  much." 

"  Saturday,  2~.  Have  been  running  lines  for  Sullivan's, 
Hamilton's,  &c.  Companies,  late  comers ;  a  very  murmuring 
crew." 

*'  Sunday,  28.  "Sir.  Tully  in  the  woods  running  lines  for 
Sullivan's,  Hamilton's,  &c.  These  people  are  the  very  worst 
we've  had  yet.  They  murmur  and  grumble  because  they  can't 
get  located  as  advantageously  as  those  who  have  been  working 
hard  these  4  months.  They  seem  to  be  the  riff-raff  of  the 
whole." 

"  Monday,  29.  This  Evening  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  choose  Wardens  and  Vestry."* 

"  Tuesday,  30.  In  town  about  water  lots.  Sullivan's, 
Hamilton's  and  the  last  comers  have  at  length  taken  the  advice 
I  first  gave  them  to  hut  as  soon  as  they  could  against  winter." 

"  Wednesday,  October  1.  Laying  off  water  lots  about  the 
cove  south  of  Watson's  grant." 

"  Thursday,  2.  At  Gunning  Cove.  Laid  out  house  lots  60 
by  120  for  7  Pilots  ;f  run  foul  of  Sparling's  survey.  Mr.  Tully 
with  me." 

"  Friday,  3.  Laying  out  the  water  lots  the  north  side  of  the 
cove.     Tully  and  Ducket  with  me." 

"  Saturday,  4.     Ditto." 

'''  Sunday,  5.  Dined  on  board  the  Cyclops  in  the  Gun  room. 
— Noise  and  Nonsense." 


*  This  was  on  Michaelmas  Day,  when  according  to  the  custom  of  the  province, 
annual  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  parishes  for  the  election  of  Wardens 
and  Vestrymen. 

f  These  pilots  were  employed  by  the  British  fleets  during  the  war.  They 
were  now  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shelburne  harbor  half  way  between  the 
town  and  the  sea.  The  British  government,  wisely  considering  how  obnoxious 
these  men  had  rendered  themselves  to  the  rebels,  allotted,  them  half-pay  during 
I  of  their  lives,  a  measure  equally  just  and  necessary,  most  of  them  having 
formerly  been  possessed  of  property  in  the  United   States. 
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"  Monday,  6.  Dined  on  board  ditto,  in  the  Great  Cabin — 
decency  and  agreableness.  Have  been  with  my  friend  Wm. 
Morris  these  two  days,  so  have  done  no  business/' 

"  Wednesday,  8.  Last  evening  Wm.  Morris  sailed  for  Port 
Mutton.  Today  laying  out  water  lots.  Mr.  Tully  running  lines 
for  Sullivan's,  Hamilton's,  &c,  at  the  North  End." 

"  Thursday,  9.  Wrote  to  Sister  Lucia/1'  acquainting  her  of 
my  good  situation — desired  some  things  from  her  country." 

"  Friday,  10.  Laying  out  water  lots.  Tully  laying  out 
town  lots  for  the  Sullivan's  Companies.  Weather  very  fine. 
Arrived  one  ship  from  N.  York." 

"  Saturday,  11.  The  ship  which  arrived  yesterday  has  about 
50  families  who  are  to  settle  here."  ' 

"  Sunday,  12.  Dined  at  Hale  &  Son.  More  settlers 
arrived." 

"Monday,  13.  Met  the  Captains  of  the  five  Companies  who 
arrived  lately.  They  have  agreed  to  put  their  people  below  the 
Town  for  the  present." 

"  Tuesday,  14.  This  morning  on  board  Captain  Christie's 
ship.  Went  on  shore  with  some  of  the  new  comers  to  shew  them 
the  ground  where  they  are  advised  to  hut  themselves.  They 
don't  seem  upon  the  whole  to  favour  the  idea  of  hutting. 
Another  ship  arrived  today  with  passengers." 

"  Wednesday,  15.  Carried  Captains  Wright t  and  AckermanJ 
of  the  new  comers  to  the  ground  I  must  lay  out  for  them.  They 
are  much  displeased  at  the  situation.  Lay'd  out  some  water  lots. 
Captain  Christian  and  Major  Pitcairn  to  dine  with  us." 

"Thursday,  16.  Located  Sullivan's  and  Hamilton's  comple- 
ment, 112  persons,  in  Parr's  division  on  6  whole  lots  and  2  half 
lots.     Showery  this  afternoon ;  did  nothing  after  dinner." 

"  Friday,  17.  Home  all  day,  blew  hard.  Wrote  the  Gover- 
nor, as  per  Copy." 

"  Saturday,  19.  In  town ;  planned  some  water  lots,  laid  out 
below.     Weather  cloudy,  moderate,  p.  m.  rain." 


*  Lucia  Watson,    wife  of   John  Watson   of  Plymouth. 

■f  Daniel  Wright,  of  Northampton,  Mass..  with  his  family  of  four,  came  to 
Shelburne  in  September.  1783.  He  had  command  of  one  of  the  Companies  of 
Loyalists  as  stated   above. 

+  John  Ackermann,  of  New  Jersey,  with  his  family  of  seven  and  two  servants 
are  mentioned  in  Sabine's  Loyalists,  as  having  come  to  Shelburne.  He  was 
captain  of- one   of  the  Companies   of  Lovalists   as  stated   above. 
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*'  Sunday,  19.  A  proper  N.  E.  storm  with  plenty  of  rain. 
Home  all  day  not  very  comfortable.'* 

"Monday,  20.  Sent  Mr.  Tully  to  Pilot's  Town  to  lay  off 
house  lots  for  rive  persons.  At  home  all  clay  myself.  Too  windy 
to  see  about  water  lots,  which  I  wish  chiefly  to  finish." 

"  Tuesday,  21.  Went  np  the  river  with  Lowndes,  Shake- 
spear.  Cassel  and  Pendergrass.*  Lay'd  out  two  more  500  acre 
lots  which  make  six  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  That 
company  are  to  have  four  more  on  the  eastern  side  the  river  to 
begin  above  Messrs.  Robinson's  grant.  The  Courtneys  take  the 
three  next  to  Shakespears,  &c,  on  the  wester*  side.  Lodged 
in  the  woods  all  night." 

"  Thursday,  23.  Planning  the  survey  of  the  six  500  acre 
lots  to  Shakespear,  &c.  A  very  severe  gale  at  S.  E.  Stayed  in 
town  all  night.     Several  arrived  from  N.  York." 

"  Friday,  24.  Mr.  Tully  running  lines  in  Parr  division  for 
disbanded  soldiers,  four  blocks.  Gave  Rev.  Mr.  Walter  a  letter 
to  forward  to  Halifax  to  the  Governor." 

"  Saturday,  25.  Made  up  tickets  for  66  persons  to  draw  for 
house  lots." 

"  Sunday,  26.  Wrote  letters  till  dinner  time.  Dined  in 
town.  Home  at  dark  to  lonesome  solitary  tabernacle.  Wrote 
the  Governor,  Charles  Morris,  Esq.,  Wm.  and  Geo.  Allen.  Sent 
in  my  six  month*s  account." 

"  Monday,  2y.  Located  70  persons  in  Parr's  division.  Got 
a  boat  and  men  to  go  tomorrow  with  Mr.  Mason  to  survey  the 
N.  W.  Arm." 

"  Tuesday,  28.  Wrote  the  Governor  respecting  McKinney 
and  Cameron,!  who  have  set  down  upon  ungranted  lands." 

"  Wednesday,  29.  Busy  all  the  morning  with  people  inquir- 
ing for  Lots,  Land,  &c.  Mr.  Tully  running  lines  for  four  blocks 
for  the  23  d  and  42d  regiments  and  some  stragglers  from  other 
Corps.  Mr.  Mason  at  the  N.  W.i  Arm  surveying  the  Tongue  of 
land  between  both  branches." 

"  Thursday,  30.  Mr.  Tully  out  this  morning  with  the  parties 
clearing  ground  for  the  23d,  42d  and  a  few  others,  but  the  rain 


*  Matthew  Pendergrass,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Cuyler's 
€orps  of  Associated  Loyalists,  on  Long  Island,  in  1780.  Came  to  Shelburne, 
where  he  received  one  farm,  one  town  and  one  water  lot. 

•J-  Probably  Meredith  Cameron  of  New  York.  He  owned  three  houses  there, 
two  of  which  he  demolished  and  transported  the  bricks  to  Shelburne  to  serve  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  dwelling.     He  died  at  Liverpool,  N.  S.,   aged  98  years. 
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put  them  off  from  the  business  very  soon ;  a  wet  afternoon  and 
evening.     Mr.   Lyman  arrived  from  Halifax." 

"  Friday,  31.  Rain  all  day  till  near  sun  set.  However  Mr. 
Tully  has  been  in  the  woods  some  part  of  the  time.  .Myself  at 
home  all  day  preparing-  tickets  to  draw  for  43  town  lots  tomor- 
row— of  the  42d  nine,  of  the  76th  five,  of  the  23d  twenty  nine, 
in  all  forty  three." 

"  Saturday,  November  1.  Located  the  43  soldiers  mentioned 
yesterday."  . 

"  Sunday,  2.  A  day  of  rest ;  dined  in  town ;  snow  squally 
day.  The  southern  people  are  much  frightened  at  the  weather; 
poor  people  they  are  to  be  pitied." 

"  Monday,.  3.  Mr.  Lyman  running  lines  to  the  south  for 
Refugees.  Mr.  Tully  to  the  northward  for  soldiers.  Mr.  Mason 
gone  over  the  harbor.     Fair  and  cool." 

"  Tuesday,  4.  Lyman  and  Tully  still  running  lines  for  house 
lots.  Mr.  Mason  over  the  water  surveying  the  Tongue.  Dined 
on  board  Capt.  Christian's  ship.     Fair  and  pleasant." 

"  Wednesday,  5.  Lyman  and  Tully  in  the  woods  running 
lines.     Weather  fair." 

"  Thursday,  6.  Lyman  and  Tully  as  yesterday.  Went  this 
day  to  examine  the  place  where  the  Governor  orders  his  500 
acres  to  be  laid  out." 

"  Friday,  7.  Lyman  and  Tully  as  yesterday.  Went  with 
Mr.  Mason  to  show  him  where  to  begin  to  lay  out  the  Governor's 
500  acre  lot.  Today  looking  after  the  building  my  house  and 
doing  some  business  of  my  own  in  town." 

"  Saturday,  8.     Rainy  wet  day,  no  business  abroad." 

"  Sunday,  9.     Day  of  rest." 

"  Wednesday,  12.  In  town  Monday,  Tuesday  and  today 
preparing  to  draw  lots  for  upwards  of  700  persons  Can  tarry 
no  longer  at  Brinley's ;  his  house  is  so  thronged  with  carpenters, 
work  benches,  &c,  that  I  have  no  lodging  room,  and  he  has  so 
much  business  of  his  own  that  'tis  impossible  to  find  room  to  do 
any  of  ours,  so  have  thrust  myself  in  at  Low  &  Hale's  on  a  very 
slender  invitation." 

;<  Thursday,  13.  Lyman  and  Tully  in  the  woods  marking 
out  blocks  for  house  lots  for  the  new  comers ;  myself  preparing 
a  list  of  names  to  draw." 

"  Friday,  14.  People  begin  to  be  slack  at  working,  no 
Loyalists  out  today.  I  left  Brinley's  Mess  on  Sat.  7th  and  came 
to  Mr.  Low's  on  Monday." 
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"  Saturday,  15.  Set  up  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
oi  Colonel  Campbell's  grant.  Waiting  for  Lyman  and  Tully  to 
have  ground  enough  laid  out  for  drawing  for  house  lots." 

'*  Wednesday,  19.  Today  finish  rolling  up  tickets  for  the 
Loyalists,  who  are  to  draw  their  lots  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town.  Yesterday  Lyman  and  today  Tully  finished  staking  off 
the  house  lots.  It  has  been  with  great  difficulty  that  the  people 
have  been  got  to  work  this  week  past  to  help  in  the  surveying. 
Today  Colonel  Buskirk*  and  family  got  into  my  house ;  they 
Live  down  cellar." 

"  Thursday,  20.  Located  people  on  416  house  lots,  which 
we  have  been  at  work  upon  about  three  weeks." 

"Friday,  21.  Making  up  tickets  to-day  for  383  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  are  to  draw  tomorrow." 

"  Saturday,  22.  The  383  soldiers  mentioned  yesterday  drew 
their  lots  today.  Wrote  to  Brother  Watson  and  Lucia.  Sent 
for  sundry  notions." 

'*  Monday,  24.  Lyman  running  lines  for  about  600  more 
persons.  At  home  all  day  hearing  complaints  about  bad  lots, 
detecting  abuses  in  the  last  lottery,  of  which  I  have  found  several, 
as  a  negro,  a  mulatto,  a  boy." 

"  Wednesday,  26.  These  two  days  Lyman  and  Tully  in  the 
woods  laying  out  town  lots ;  myself  at  home  planning  the  Gov- 
ernor's farm1  at  Bow  Wood,  which  by  reason  of  a  hundred  inter- 
ruptions about  bad  lots,  no  lots,  and  500  acre  lots  has  taken  me 
these  two  days." 

'  Thursday,  27.  Tully  and  Lyman  in  the  woods,  wrote  to 
the  Governor ;  received  a  letter  from  Charles  Morris.  Wrote 
an  answer." 

"  Friday,  28.     Stormy  wet  day,  no  business  abroad." 

"  Saturday,  29.  Lyman  and  Tully  in  the  woods  running 
lines  all  day." 

"  Sunday,  30.  At  the  Falls  measuring  the  width  of  the  River 
—fair." 

"  Monday,  December  1.  At  home  writing  to  Charles  Morris, 
Esq.,  inclosing  our  accounts,  and  planning  my  survey  of  50  acre 
lots.     Stormy — very  wet." 


*  Colonel  Abraham  Van  Buskirk,  of  the  3rd  battalion  of  the  New  Jersey 
Volunteers,  a  well  known  Loyalist  Corps.  In  1784,  he  was  Mayor  of  Shelburne. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  men  of  his  corps  came  to  Shelburne  with  their  families. 
They  arrived  late  in  September. 
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"  Tuesday,  2.     At  home  making  out  the  plan  of  the  50  acre 

lots,  which  I  surveyed  myself,  and  writing  letters  to  Halifax — 
fair,  pleasant  and  moderate." 

"  Wednesday,  3.  Looking  about  my  house,  getting  lime  and 
bricks  together,  it  goes  on  slow — fair  moderate. 

"  Thursday,  4.  My  good  brother  John  Watson  arrived 
today — an,  unexpected  most  grateful  visitor.  Masons  began 
today  on  my  chimney." 

"  Friday  &  Saturday,  5  &  6.  Employed  most  of  my  time 
regulating  lots.  Settling  a  mode  for  the  Farmers  to  get  into 
the  country — which  after  all  my  contrivance  I  find  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter.  They  want  all  to  go  first  to  be  nearest  the  town 
and  to  have  the  best  land — 'tis  all  very  natural.  However  they 
have  at  last  broke  out  and  today,  Monday  the  8,  Captain  Wright 
and  a  party  of  about  14  under  direction  of  Mr.  Lyman  have  set 
out  to  begin  a  road  thro'  the  country  to  Annapolis.  I  have 
directed  him  to  steer  the  most  direct  course,  only  avoiding  such 
grounds  as  are  naturally  impassable  and  would  take  much  labour 
to  make  them  otherwise.  My  house  goes  on  slowly,  the  two 
hhds.  of  lime  I've  returned  being  bad.  Not  stony  enough  in 
my  cellar  to  lay  the  foundation  of  my  chimney.  However 
Colonel  Buskirk  has  collected  some  stones,  and  I  find  we  shall 
get  through  by  and  by." 

"  Monday,  22.  This  week  past  have  been  engaged  regulating 
the  parties  going  out  into  the  country  for  lands.  As  much  time 
as  I  could  spent  in  planning  and  writing  to  Halifax.  Weather 
fine.  Inclosed  a  plan  of  Shelburne  and  its  environs  from  Rose- 
way  to  Jordan  Falls  to  Charles  Morris,  Esq.,  Surveyor  General." 

Having  followed  Benjamin  Marston's  journal  as  far  as  the 
close  of  the  year   1783,  a  few  observations  are  again  in  order. 

It  is  evident  that  the  situation  of  the  surveyors,  and  others 
engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the  Loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers 
at  Shelburne,  became  increasingly  difficult  as  the  months 
advanced.  The  number  of  those  who  decided  to  go  to  Shelburne 
greatly  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  authorities  of  the  pro- 
vince, who  had  agreed  upon  a  smaller  plan  of  the  settlement,  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  late  arrivals,  modifications  of  the 
original  plan  were  necessary.  Marston's  patience  was  sorely 
tried  by  these  later  comers,  who  included  many  of  the  baser 
element,  who  might  more  justly  be  termed  refugees  than  true 
Loyalists.     This  class  lingered  until  the  last  moment    at    New 
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York,  and  sailed  for  Shelburne  when  they  could  stay  no  longer. 
Marston,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  in  his  journal: 

'These  people  are  the  very  worst  we  have  had  yet;  they 
murmur  and  grumble  because  they  can't  get  located  as  advan- 
tageously as  those  who  have  been  working  hard  these  four 
months.     They  seem  to  be  the  riff-raff  of  the  whole. "- 

The  settlers  at  Port  Roseway  had  roseate  anticipations  of  the 
building  of  a  second  New  York,  when  they  sailed  up  their  mag- 
nificent harbor.  The  convenience  of  the  situation,  easily  access- 
ible from  New  York— combined,  as  has  been  suggested,  with 
the  attractive  name  of  "  Roseway  " — led  a  very  mixed  multitude 
to  make  it  their  home,  people  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  and 
many,  too,  of  the  baser  sort. 

An  element  of  weakness  in  the  founding  of  Shelburne  was 
the  large  number  of  disbanded  soldiers  who  drew  their  lots  there. 
Old  soldiers,  as  a  rule,  have  proved  unfitted  for  the  settlement 
of  a  new  country.  Their  presence  at  Shelburne  proved  of  no 
advantage,  and  certainly  did  not  promote  either  the  quietness 
or  the  permanence  of  the  settlement.  The  military  began  to 
put  in  appearance  early  in  September,  when  Marston  located  a 
party  of  Yaghers  in  Parr's  division  of  the  town.  By  the  close 
of  the  year,  more  than  a  thousand  soldiers,  with  their  families, 
were  included  in  the  population.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  removed  to  Prince  Edward  Island  and  other  places  early 
in  the  next  year.  In  consequence,  they  were  not,  included  in  the 
muster  of  the  disbanded  troops  made  by  William  Porter  in  the 
summer  of  1784,  by  order  of  Major  General  Campbell.* 

A  summary  of  this  muster  follows : 


*  General  Campbell's  muster  is  erroneously  termed  "  Morse's  Muster  "  by 
some  writers,  as,  for  example,  Henry  Youle  Hind,  in  his  History  of  King's 
College,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  p.  13,  and  by  the  Dominion,  Archivist,  Vol.  for  1894,  p. 
412.  It  is  clear  that  a  general  muster  of  this  sort  lay  outside  the  sphere  of  duty 
of  Colonel  Morse,  who  was  an  engineer.  It  was  undertaken  by  order  of  General 
Campbell,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Nova  S'cotia,  and  was  carried 
out  under  direction  of   Lieut.-Colonel   Edward   Winslow,    muster-master-general. 
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Disb-anded   Soldiers   Mustered  at   Shelburne. 


Corps 


Artillery.  .    .  . 
7th  Regiment  . 
17th   Dragoons. 
22nd  Regiment 
23rd  Regiment. 
37th   Regiment. 
38th  Regiment 
40th   Regiment 
42nd  Regiment 


82d  Regiment 
84th  Regiment 
Hessians    .  .     . 


Total 


Men 


20 

73 

125 

50 

35 
11 

85 
65 
25 


43d  Regiment |      15 

54th   Regiment 

57th   Regiment 

04th   Regiment 

63d  Regiment 

64th  Regiment 

65th   Regiment 

70th  Regiment 

71st   Regiment 

74th  Regiment 

76th  Regiment 

79th   Regiment 

80th  Regiment 


6 

35 
11 

7 
11 

1 

17 

52 

21 

no 

1 

44 

23 

3 

28 

864 


w« 


Children 
over  10 


II 
16 

45 
20 

9 

4 
21 

9 
7 
6 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 

'8 
9 

5 
16 

n 
2 
2 

x3 

228 


10 
13 

2 
10 

3 
1 

1 

2 
2 


Children 
under  10 


69 


5 
10 

30 
19 

4 

3 

12 

9 

7 
9 
1 

2 
2 

2 
1 
5 
5 
2 
12 


1 

9 

150 


Total 


36 

107 

2IO 

I02 

48 

20 

128 

86 

40 

31 

9 

45 

18 

10 

18 

3 
30 
66 

30 
141 

1 
60 

25 

7. 

57 

1311 
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Disbanded  Soldiers  Mustered  at  Shelburne. 
Loyalist  Regiments. 


!          1         .1 

CORPS                                 |      Men       |  Women     Overmen 

1             1 

I  Children   | 

1  under  ten  1     lotai 

1                     1 

British  Legion 

King's   American    Reg't    .  . 
Royal    Garrison   Battalion 
Prince  of  VTales  Am.  Reg't 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  Rg't 
Nova   Scotia  Volunteers    .  . 
ist   New  Jersey  Volunteers 
2d  New  Jersey  Volunteers 
3d  New  Jersey  Volunteers 
ist  Le  Lancey's  Volunteers 
2d  De  Lancey's  Volunteers 
Queen's  Rangers    .  .    .  . 

Emmerick's   Corps 

New  York  Volunteers.  .    .  . 
King's  Royal  Reg't  of  N.  Y. 
King's   Carolina  Volunteers 

1 
24 

15 
1 

3 
22 
2 
6 
5 

13 
3 
5 
6 
1 
1 
3 
4 

1 
11 

9 

1 
2 

1 
1 

9 
2 
1 
1 

2 

1 
3 

1 
3 

7 

1 

2 
9 

1 
5 

1                     I 

1            39 

6     1       37 
|         2 

1  !        5 

26 
2 

••     1        7 
..     |        6 
11           42 

2  7 
..     |         6 

7 
3 

1             ! 

5 

3  1.      15 

Total 

114 

44 

28 

24         210 

Grand  total 

978 

1 

272 

1 

97     |   174     I   1521 

1             1             1 

Of  the  forty-one  military  corps  enumerated  in  these  lists, 
twenty-four  were  British  regulars,  sixteen  were  Loyalist  corps 
and  there  were  a  few  Hessians.  The  proportion  of  Loyalist  troops 
disbanded  at  Shelburne  was  small.  The  latter  were,  for  the 
most  part,  disbanded  on  the  River  St.  John,  and  became  settlers 
in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Some  of  the  3rd  New 
.Jersey  Volunteers  went  to  Shelburne  with  their  commander, 
Lieut.-Col.  Abraham  Van  Buskirk,  but  the  majority  settled  on 
the  River  St.  John  at  Fredericton  and  in  the  vicinity. 

Colonel  Tarleton's  famous  British  Legion  was  disbanded  at 
Port  Matoon  and  at  Shelburne,  although  few  remained  perman- 
ently at  either  place. 
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The  disbanded  soldiers  at  Shelburne  were  settled  chiefly  in 
Parr's  division  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town.  Their  'ot9 
were  drawn  on  the  22nd  of  November,*  so  that  they  were  able 
to  make  little  preparation  for  the  winter. 

During  the  summer  of  1783,  and  for  some  time  after,  there 
was  a  considerable  garrison  at  Shelburne,  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  for  the  protection  of  the  place  in  case  of  emergency. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton's  instructions  to  Lieut.  Lawson,  dated  April 
19th,  were  to  select  immediately  on  his  arrival  a  suitable  place 
for  a  military  post.  The  post  is  thus  described  by  Col.  Robert 
Morse,  in  his  report  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  of  the  state  of  the 
defences  of  Xova  Scotia  in  1784^ 

"  Upon  the  westernmost  point  of  the  Narrows  (now  called 
Point  Carleton)  the  detachment  of  artillery  that  went  with  the 
first  settlers  took  post,  and  the  artillery  stores  were  landed  there ; 
good  log  barracks  have  since  been  built  for  officers  and  100  men, 
besides  covering  for  all  military  stores." 

We  learn  further  from  Morse's  report,  that  fifty-one  guns  of 
various  sizes  were  mounted  at  Point  Carleton,  the  largest  of  them 
24-pounders.  Further  up  the  harbor,  opposite  the  town,  on  the 
tongue  of  land  dividing  the  north-east  from  the  north-west  arm, 
good  log  barracks  were  built  for  300  men  and  framed  buildings 
for  the  officers.  The  17th  and  6th  Regiments  successively 
occupied  these  barracks — the  latter  for  five  years.  During  the 
first  winter  there  were  five  companies  of  the  37th  Regiment  at 
Shelburne.  This  we  learn  from  the  following  letter  to  Benjamin 
Marston  from  Edward  Winslow,  who  was  private  secretary  to 
General  Campbell : 

"  Halifax,  May  30,  1784. 

"  Dear  Marston, — I  find  by  the  instructions  which  regulate 
the  conduct  of  General  Campbell,  that  he  is  desirous  to  contribute 
all  in  his  power  to  facilitate  communication  between  the  settle- 
ments in  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  assist  the  new  settlers  in  making 
roads,  &c,  and  I  know  it  to  be  his  inclination  to  comply  with 
his  instructions ;  and  I  also  know  that  he  manifests  a  kind  of 
partiality,  or  predilection,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  it, 
for  your   city  of   Shelburne.     The  general  and  myself    are    to 

*  Dr.    T.    Watson    Smith    gives   the    date   of    this   drawing    as    November    13th, 
but  in   all  probabilities  that  Riven  in  Marston's  diary  is  more  exact. 
•j-  See  Canadian  Archives   for  1884,  p.   xlii. 
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make  the  tour  of  the  province.  I  shall  set  off  the  fourth  of 
Juno  for  Annapolis,  where  both  of  us  will  remain  some  time. 
There  are  at  that  place  about  300  men  of  the  57th  Regiment,  and 
you  have  five  companies  of  the  37th  at  Shelburne.  Now  I  shall 
propose  that  the  General  shall  immediately  employ  both  these 
detachments  in  opening  the  communication  between  Annapolis 
and  Shelburne.  *  *  *  * 

"  This  object  to  me  appears  important,  and  in  my  idea  a 
business  may  be  effected  in  one  season,  with  the  military  assist- 
ance, without  which  it  must  be  attended  with  immense  expense 
and  long  delay.  *  *  *  * 

"  I  am,  with  every  sentiment  of  affection  and  esteem, 

"  Yours, 

"  Ed.  Winslow." 

A  road  was  opened,  not  long  after,  from  Shelburne  to 
Annapolis,  but  it  was  never  a  good  highway,  and  was  soon 
abandoned.*  The  troops  at  Shelburne  made  a  road  around  the 
north-east  arm,  over  which  they  used  to  march  three  miles  to 
church. 

Marsfbn's  assistant  surveyor,  Lyman,  was  probably  the  first 
to  explore  the  route  between  Shelburne  and  Annapolis,  and  he 
found  the  task  very  difficult.  It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that 
the  problem  of  land  communication  between  Shelburne  and  the 
other  towns  of  Xova  Scotia  engaged  the  attention  of  its  citizens 
for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  has  been  only  lately  solved  by 
the  construction  of  the  N.  S.  Southern  Railway. 

One  of  the  most  important  officials  at  Shelburne  at  the  time 
it  was  founded  was  the  commissary,  Edward  Brinley.  He  fixed 
his  headquarters  on  the  island  in  front  of  the  town,  called  in 
consequence  Commissary's  Island.  Here  three  large  framed 
storehouses  were  built  as  a  provision  depot,  from  which  8,000 
Loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers  were  "  victualled "  by  the 
British  government.  Full  rations  were  allowed  for  the  first  year, 
two-thirds  for  the  second  year,  and  one-third  for  the  third  year. 

Mr.  Brinley's  office  was  no  sinecure.  He  was  obliged  to 
muster  and  enroll  the  Loyalists  on  their  arrival,  in  order  to  keep 
b  proper  account  of  the  provisions  distributed  to  them.       Like 


*  In  "  Cabotia  "  (an  old  map  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  provinces  adjacent, 
printed  in  1814)  this  road  is  laid  down  with  the  remark  appended,  "Impassable 
Track  called   Peel's  Road,  cut  in  1784,  but  now  covered  with  young  trees." 
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Marston,  he  had  an  endless  variety  of  daily  vexations.  On  a 
certain  occasion,  he  confined  a  man  for  what  he  deemed  good 
reason.  The  man,  however,  brought  an  action  against  him  at 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  in  Liverpool, 
for  false  imprisonment.  Brinley  was  about  to  proceed  to  Liver- 
pool to  defend  himself,  when  nearly  2,000  Loyalists  arrived  from 
Xew  York,  who  had  all  to  be  mustered  and  enrolled  before  they 
could  receive  provisions.  Two  ships  loaded  with  supplies 
arrived  at  the  same  time.  As  he  had  no'  assistant,  Brinley  could 
not  leave  his  post.  In  consequence,  the  man  who  brought  the 
action  was  awarded  £42  damages  for  about  an  hour's  confine- 
ment.    The  commissary   wrote  to  Edward  Winslow : 

"  I  have  refused  to  pay  it,  and  in  consequence  the  only  two 
lots  of  land  I  have  in  the  world  are  advertised  for  sale  and 
myself  liable  to  be  carried  to  Liverpool  jail.  If  this  is  justice 
the  Lord  keep  me  clear  of  the  province." 

Marston  mentions  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walter  in  his  diary,  and 
says  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  Michaelmas  day,  the  29th  September,  to  choose 
wardens  and  vestry.  The  moving  spirit  in  this  first  attempt  at 
church  organization  no  doubt  was  Mr.  Walter,  who  had  lately 
come  to  Shelburne. 

There  is,  however,  a  long  story  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  in  Shelburne.  The  particulars 
are  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  preserved  in 
the  S.  P.*  G.  archives  in  London.  The  leading  facts,  in  what 
was  at  the  time  a  painful  controversy,  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  this  paper. 

The  Presbyterian  element  at  Shelburne  was  not  inconsider- 
able. Marston  wrote  to  Governor  Parr,  on  the  2nd  September, 
desiring  his  instructions  as  to  the  location  of  the  Presbyterian 
meeting  house.  Three  weeks  later  he  recommended  sites  suit- 
able for  church  edifices  for  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 

An  interesting  and  important  fact,  established  by  Marston's 
journal,  is  that  while  the  larger  portion  of  the  Loyalists  came 
in  fleets  under  convoy  of  British  frigates,  many  arrived  in  trans- 
port ships  that  came  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes.     There  was 
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in  fact  a  constant  succession  of  arrivals,  which  did  not  cease 
until  the  evacuation  of  New  York  in  December. 

We  find  Marston  on  June  29th  engaged  in  laying  out  lots 
for  new  comers,  among  them  a  company  of  over  one  hundred 
Loyalists,  under  Captain  Moses  Pitcher.*  On  July  2nd  a  single 
vessel  arrived  from  New  York.  On  July  25th  three  transports 
arrived  with  ninety  families. 

While  most  of  the  settlers  came  in  transport  ships  provided 
by  government,  others  came  as  passengers  at  their  own  expense. 
The  advertisements  in  the  New  York  Morning  Post,  Rivington's 
Gazette,  and  other  papersf  show  that  there  was  ample 
opportunity   for  engaging  private  passage.     See  the   following: 

For  Port  Roseway. 
The  Brig  Tyger 
Sails  in  a  few  Days.     For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  McAdam, 
Watson  &  Go's  office. 

New  York,  August  5,  1783. 


"  For  Port  Roseway  and  St.  Johns  the  sloop  Industry,  Wm. 
Marquis,  master.  For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  Mr.  Van 
Duzer,  near  the  White  Hall  Stairs. 

New  York,  June  12,  1783. 


"  For  Port  Roseway  or  St.  Johns  (in  Nova  Scotia).  The  fast 
sailing  schooner  Polly,  Adam  Watson,  master,  of  about  50  tons 
burthen. 

New  York,  July  31,  1783. 


"  Just  arrived  from  St.  Johns  and  to  sail  again  for  that  port 
in  a  few  days  (to  touch  first  at  Port  Roseway)  the  brig  "  Lovely 
Lass,"  John  Keaquick,  master,  now  lying  at  Roaches  Wharf,  a 
few  wharfs  below  the  Coffee-house,  where  she  is  now  taking  in. 
For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  to  the  master  on  board,  to<  Messrs. 
Hughes  &  Montgomery,  or  to  the  printers.  She  has  excellent 
accomodations  for  passengers." 

New  York,  October  10,  1783. 


*  Moses  Pitcher  was  a  native  of  Boston.  He  left  New  York.  June  16,  for 
Shelburne,  accompanied  by  his  family  and  five  servants  He  received  a  farm, 
town   and    water   lot. 

t  The  extracts  here  given  were   lately  copied  by  the  writer  of  this  paper   from 
old   newspapers  now   in   the   British  Museum  in  London. 
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Those  Loyalists  who  came  in  the  government  transports  were 
subject  to  certain  regulations  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  signed  by  the  Adjutant  Geenral,  Oliver  de  Lancey.  All 
embarkations  were  superintended  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
of  whom  Col.  Abijah  Willard  was  the  secretary.  No  person 
was  permitted  to  embark  as  a  Refugee  who  had  not  resided  twelve 
months  within  the  British  Lines,  without  a  special  passport  from 
Sir  Guy  Carleton.  Advertisements  such  as  the  following  were 
inserted  in  the  New  York  papers  by  the  Adjutant  General: 

"  All  persons  desirous  to  leave  New  York,  are  to  give  in  their 
Names  at  the  Adjutant-General's  Office,  with  a  list  of  their 
families,  expressing  the  place  of  their  former  residence,  and 
where  they  wish  to  be  removed  to. 

(Signed)         Ol.  De  Lancey,  Adjt.-Gcn'l. 

Notices  were  from  time  to  time  issued  to  expedite  the  em- 
barkation of  the  Loyalists,  as  it  was  found  many  were  delaying, 
and  time  was  rapidly  passing.     One  of  these  notices  follows : 
"  City  Hall,  New  York,  5th  July,  1783. 

"  Whereas  numbers  of  those  persons  who  have  entered  their 
names  at  the  Adjutant  Generals  Office  for  passages  from  this 
Place  to  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada  or  elsewhere  have 
neglected  to  produce  their  Recommendations  to  the  Gentlemen 
appointed  by  His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  examine 
the  same,  Notice  is  therefore  given  to  those  persons  and  others 
that  unless  they  avail  themselves  of  the  earliest  conveyances 
pointed  out  to  them,  no  attention  can  afterwards  be  paid  to  their 
applications. 

"  {Signed)  Abijah  Willard/' 

Some  of  the  troops  which  were  disbanded  at  Shelburne 
arrived  early  in  September,  but  the  majority  did  not  arrive  until 
the  23rd  of  that  month.  In  the  same  fleet  came  Hamilton's  and 
Sullivan's  companies  of  Loyalists,  whom  Marston  designates  as 
"  the  worst  we've  had  yet."  This  fleet  is  commonly  known  as 
"  the  Fall  fleet."  We  learn  from  an  old  newspaper  that  it  left 
New  York  on  Monday,  the  15th  September,  and  that  the  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  with  three  others  that  were  nearly  ready  to  sail, 
carried  8,000  souls,  together  with  large  sums  in  cash  and  dry 
goods.  Not  all  of  these  people  came  to  Shelburne,  a  good  many 
went  to  Annapolis,  and  about  2,000,  chiefly  Loyalist  troops,  to 
the  River  St.  John. 
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As  the  short  days  of  the  fall  came  on  Marston's  respon- 
sibilities and  anxieties  increased.  On  the  loth  of  October  he 
reports  the  arrival  of  a  ship  with  50  families  and,  two*  days  later, 
'*  more  settlers  arrived."  These  seem  to  have  included  the  com- 
panies of  Captains  Wright  and  Ackerman,  about  250  persons, 
l  )ctober  14th  another  ship  arrived,  and  on  the  23rd  there  were 
further  arrivals.  The  immigration  to  Shelburne  was  not  much 
checked,  apparently,  by  the  discouraging  reports  from  time  to 
time  received  from  those  who  had  gone  there  earlier  in  the 
season,  of  which  the  following  paragraph  in  a  Philadelphia 
journal  is  a  specimen: 

"  Many  of  the  refugees  who  have  settled  at  Port-Roseway 
have  wrote  to  their  friends  in  New  York  by  no  means  to  come 
to  that  place." 

The  enforced  emigration  of  the  refugees  was  a  subject  of 
amusement  to  the  Yankee  wits  of  the  period.  One  of  their 
papers,  the  New  Jersey  Journal,  contained  a  parody,  entitled, 
"  The  Tory's  Soliloquy."     It  began  : 

"  To  go  or  not  to  go;  that  is  the  question, 
Whether  it  were  best  to  trust  the  inclement  sky 
That  scowls  indignant;  or  the  dreary  Bay 
Of  Fundy  and  Cape  Sable's  rscks  and  shoals, 
And  seek  onr  new  domains  in  Scotia's  wilds, 
Barren  and  bare,  or  stay  among  the  rebels, 
And  by  our  stay  rouse  up  their  keenest  rage." 

As  already  stated,  the  general  plan  of  the  town  of  Shelburne 
was  considerably  modified  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  un- 
expectedly large  number  of  Loyalists.  The  reservation  intended 
for  the  South  Common  had  to  be  laid  out  for  these  later  Loyal- 
ists, and  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  for  the  disbanded 
soldiers.  Many  who  arrived  in  October  spent  the  winter  on 
board  the  vessels  at  the  cove,  others  in  temporary  huts  erected 
on  the  commons,  which  were  then  in  a  wooded  state.  Some 
few  unfortunates  were  obliged  to  live  in  tents  until  the  following 
spring. 

Interesting  facts  connected  with  the  sailing  of  the  transports 
from  New  York  to  Port  Roseway  are  contained  in  a  collection 
of  papers  relating  to  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  published  in 
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the  manual  of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  1870. 
To  this  valuable  historic  collection  we  are  indebted  for  the  notices 
that-  follow  : 

Robert  Wilkins  Company. 

"  Those  persons  who  have  entered  their  Names  to  go  to  Port 
Roseway  under  the  conduct  of  the  subscriber,  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  appear  in  the  Forenoon  of  this  day  on  board  the 
Apollo,  now  lying  at  Goodrich's  Wharf,  in  order  to  regulate 
their  accommodations  on  board.  .  Such  persons  as  refuse  or 
neglect  complying  with  this  notice  must  abide  the  consequences. 

"  Robert  Wilkins. 

"  New  York,  July  5,  1783." 

John  Van  Norden's  Company. 

"  The  Loyalists  engaged  with  John  Van  Norden*  to  go  to 
Port-Rosewray,  are  directed  to  have  their  baggage  ready  for 
embarkation  at  the  Fly  Market,  by  nine  o'clock  this  morning; 
they  are  also  requested  to  assemble  at  his  lodgings,  No.  411 
Murray's  Street,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  New  York,  Wednesday,  August  13,   1783." 

Thomas  Leonard's  Company. 

"  This  is  to  inform  the  Loyalists  that  have  signed  under 
Thomas  Leonardf  for  Port  Roseway,  that  the  ship  Friendship 
is  appointed  for  them,  lying  in  the  North  River  opposite  the 
Wood  yard,  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  their  baggage,  and 
it's  requested  that  they  will  be  on  board  by  the  19th  instant. 

"  New  York,  September   17,   1783." 

Daniel  Wright's  Company. 

"  Daniel  Wright  informs  the  people  who  have  signed,'  his  List 
for  Port  Roseway,  that  if  they  are  not  on  board  this  day,  before 
Twelve  o'Clock,  their  Room  will  be  filled  with  People  from  the 
Army,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Ship  should  lye  by 
the  Wharf  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  indulge  indolent  people. 
It  may  be  depended  upon  that  this  is  the  last  Notice  that  may 
be  expected  from  me. 

"  New  York,  September  17,  1783." 

*  John  Van  Xorden  was  an  officer  in  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  He  came 
to  Shelburne  with  his  family  and  two  servants.  He  was  afterwards  an  instructor 
at  King's  College,  Windsor.  Eventually  he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  filled 
several   public  positions. 

f  Thomas  Leonard  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  was  a  pronounced  Loyalist. 
He  removed  to   St.  John,  X.    B.,  of  which  city  he  was  a  grantee. 
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Robert  Appleby's  Company. 

'  Those  Loyalists  who  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Com- 
pany of  Robert  Appleby*  for  Port  Roseway,  are  desired  to  be 
on  board  the  ship  Williams,  Capt.  Potts,  lying  at  the  Commis- 
sary's Wharf,  near  the  Fly  Market,  this  afternoon  at  Three 
o'Clock  to  answer  to  their  names.  Those  who  neglect  comply- 
ing with  this  information,  will  have  their  names  returned  to  the 
Board,  and  be  precluded  from  their  Passage  at  the  Expense  of 
Government. 

"  New  York,  September  20,'  1783." 

Captain  Aymar's  Company. 

"  This  is  to  inform  the  Loyalists  that  have  signed  in  Captain 
AmyaVsf  Company  for  Port  Roseway,  that  they  must  have 
their  baggage  on  board  the  Nancy,  lying  at  the  Ordnance  Wharf, 
on  Monday  next,  if  not  their  Names  will  be  returned  to  the 
Board  and  other  people  taken  in  to  supply  their  places  and  never 
hereafter  be  allowed  a  passage  by  Government. 

'"  Xew  York,  September  27,  1783." 

Patrick  Wall's  Company. 

"  All  Loyalists  who  have  enrolled  their  names  in  Mr.  Wall's 
Company  to  go  to  Port  Roseway,  are  earnestly  requested  to  get 
their  baggage  on  board  the  Kingston,  John  Atkinson,  Master. 
Persons  for  non-appearance  on  that  day  will  have  their  names 
erased  off  the  List  and  deprived  from  the  like  opportunity  of 
conveyance  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

"  Pat  Wall.J 

"  Xew  York,  September  30,  1783." 

Richard  Jenkin's  Company. 

"  Notice  to  all  those  that  are  to  be  shipmates  with  me  in  my 
Company  not    forget    this    night  to    drink  to    your  Wives    and 

*  Robert  Appleby,  of  Philadelphia,  came  to  Shelburne  with  his  family  of 
six  persons  and  one   servant.      His  estimated  losses  in  the  Revolution  were  £600. 

r  John  Aymar,  of  Xew  York,  who  came  to  Shelburne  with  his  family  of  five 
and  one  servant. 

2  Patrick  Wall  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Boston  in  1766.  He  was  a  pronounced  Loyalist,  and  on  the  day  of  Bunker  Hill 
engagement  was  committed  to  gaol  for  four  months,  and,  upon  his  release  from 
prison,  confined  to  his  house  for  nearly  a  year  longer  for  having  adhered  to  the 
enemies  of  the  State.  In  November,  1777,  he  went  to  New  York,  whence  he  came 
to  Shelburne  in  October,  1783.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  kept  a  shop  in 
Boston. 
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Sweet-hearts,  as  I  expect  them,  one  and  all,  on  board  tomorrow 
morning  to  turn  the  windless  and  have  a  pleasant  sail  to  Staten 
Island,  as  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Wind  and  tide  waits  for 
none. 

Richard  Jenkins.* 
"  Xew  York,  October  4,  1783.'' 

The  demands  made  upon  his  time  probably  prevented  Ben- 
jamin Marston  from  keeping  a  systematic  daily  record  after  the 
close  of  the  year  1783.  He  evidently  expected  to  make  his  home 
at  Shelburne,  and  to  that  end  built  a  house  on  his  lot,  which  he 
shared  for  a  time  with  Lieut.-Colonel  Van  Buskirk  and  his 
family. 

The  population  of  Shelburne  was  probably  at  its  maximum 
during  the  first  winter.  A  few  Loyalists  arrived  at  a  later 
period,  but  their  coming  was  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
removal  of  others,  particularly  of  the  disbanded  soldiers. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  maximum  population  of  Shel- 
burne. In  November,  1784,  Governor  Parr  estimated  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  of  Shelburne  at  10,000  souls,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  usually  accepted  as  the  maximum.  In  1844  Bishop 
John  Inglis  writes  : 

"  I  have  lately  been  at  Shelburne,  where  nearly  10,000 
Loyalists,  chiefly  from  New  York,  and  comprising  many  of  my 
father's  parishioners,  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  a 
noble  harbor,  were  tempted  to  plant  themselves." 

We  have,  however,  some  exaggerated  statements,  of  which 
the  following,  taken  from  "  An  Account  of  the  Present  State  of 
Nova  Scotia,"  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1786,  is  a  fair  specimen: 

'''  The  town  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  in  the  new  world, 
containing  almost  3,000  houses,  regularly  built,  having  15  streets 
in  right  lines  from  north  to  south,  and  30  from  east  to  west 
crossing  the  former  at  right  angles ;  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amounting  to  13,000.  Opposite  to  Shelburne  is  Birch-town, 
peopled  by  the  negroes  from  New  York,  about  1,400  in  number.'' 


*  Richard  Jenkins  was  a  native  of  London,  England.  He  was  mate  of  a  ship 
from  1763  until  he  settled  in  New  York.  He  joined  the  British  army  in  New 
Jersey  in  December,  1776,  and  was  considered  a  zealous  Loyalist.  He  married 
in  1774  the  widow  of  Willelmus  Poppledorff,  who  had  some  property,  and  came 
with    him   to    Shelburne. 
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Governor  Parr  gives  the  following  flattering  account  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Shelburne : 

"  Halifax,  16th  December,  1783. 
"My  Lord, — *       *       *       *       *       *       *       *     '  *        *  '    * 

"  The  great  Emigration  of  Loyalists  from  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent  to  this  Province  is  now  at  an  end 
I  believe,  at  least  for  this  winter.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number,  but  they  do  not  fall  short  of  30,000  souls,  to 
whom  1  have  rendered  every  service  and  paid  every  attention  in 
my  power,  which  they  have  gratefully  acknowledged,  a  few 
worthless  characters  excepted. 

"  Several  new  Towns  are  almost  completed,  the  most  con- 
siderable, most  flourishing  and  most  expeditious  that  ever  was 
built  in  so  short  a  time  is  Shelburne.  800  houses  are  already 
finished,  600  more  in  great  forwardness,  and  several  hundred 
lately  begun  upon,  with  wharfs  and  other  erections.  There  are 
upwards  of  12,000  Inhabitants,  about  100  sail  of  Vessels,  a  most 
beautiful  situation,  the  Land  good,  and  the  fairest  and  best 
Harbour  in  the  world.  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  its  being  one  day 
or  other  the  first  Port  in  this  part  of  America.  It  is  much 
superior  to  Halifax   in  many  points.     ******* 

"  I  beg  my  compliments  to  Lady  Shelburne,  and  have  the 
honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"  Your   Lordship's 

"  faithful  humble  Servant. 


"  The  Right  Honorable 

"  The  Earl  of  Shelburne." 


J.  Parr. 


Another  exaggerated  statement  respecting  Shelburne  will  be 
found  in  Anthony  Lockwood's  "  Brief  Description  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  printed  in  1818,  in  which  Mr.  Lockwood  quotes  a  state- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Charles  Morris,  the  then  surveyor-general  of 
Xova  Scotia, *  to  the  following  effect : 

"  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1783,  many 
thousand  Loyalist  families  emigrated  to  this  quarter.  Pleased 
with  the  spacious  harbor,  they  commenced  forming  the  town. 
These  infatuated  people  expended  their  fortunes  in  extravagant 
buildings.  In  1784  the  population  exceeded  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  in  October,  1816,  there  were  only  374  persons  in  the  town 

*  This  was  the  third  Charles  Morris  to  fill  the  office  of  Surveyor-general. 
Anthony   Lockwood   was  his  deputy. 
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and  suburbs.  Disappointed  in  their  views  to  attract  hither  the 
leading  people  of  -Nova  Scotia,  and  make  this  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  emporium  of  the  Province,  most  of  them  returned 
to  the  United  States,  or  settled  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
These  people,  in  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  were  led  to  imagine  that 
a  great  town,  with  spacious  streets  and  commodious  buildings, 
would  attract  the  stranger  and  pave  the  way  to  its  greatness. 
In  the  short  space  of  two  years  they  had  dissipated  their  fortunes, 
amounting  it  is  supposed  to  no  less  than  500,000  pounds.  Happy 
indeed  would  it  have  been  if  the  late  Surveyor-General  had  suc- 
ceeded in  His  strenuous  attempts  to  encourage  these  loyal  people 
at  the  time  of  their  emigration,  to  settle  along  the  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Guysborough,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Province,  where  the  lands  are  exceedingly  good,  and  the  fortunes 
they  possessed  would  have  enabled  them  to  purchase  extensive 
and  valuable  farms." 

The  muster  made  by  order  of  Major  General  Campbell,  in 
1784,  of  Loyalists,  disbanded  troops  and  negroes,  who  were 
entitled  to  the  royal  bounty  of  provisions,  gives  the  number  at 
Shelburne  as  7,923.  Probably  there  were,  in  addition,  a  few 
hundred  adventurers  and  some  officials  and  others  who  did  not 
drawT  rations.  But  making  reasonable  allowance  for  these,  and 
even  throwing  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  into  the  scale,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  population  of  Shelburne  ever  amounted  to  10,000 
souls. 

The  muster  at  Shelburne,  as  already  mentioned,  was  made 
by  William  Porter,  and  the  book  in  which  it  was  summarized 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  paper.  Some  of  the 
Loyalists  came"  from  the  Carolinas,  a  few  from  Penobscot,  but 
the  great  majority  were  from  New  York,  whither  they  had 
gravitated  from  all  parts  of  the  old  colonies  as  the  war  progress- 
ed. Prior  to  sailing  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  Loyalists  were  enrolled 
in  companies,  by  order  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  a  captain 
appointed  over  each.  Some  of  the  companies  were  large  enough 
to  require  an  entire  ship  for  their  accommodation.  The  names 
of  about  twenty  captains  of  companies  are  given  in  Marston's 
diary,  but  in  William  Porter's  muster  rolls  we  find  the  names 
of  more  than  fifty.  In  a  few  cases  the  musters  made  by  Com- 
missary Brinley  have  been  preserved,  and  the  figures  are  rather 
larger  than  those  of  Porter's  muster  some  months  later.       For 
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example,  the  number  in  Captain  Barclay's  company,  as  mustered 
by  Brinley  on  its  arrival  at  Shelburne,  was  104,  in  Porter's 
muster  99.  Similarly  Capt.  Bridges'  company  of  blacks  de- 
creased from  85  to  72,  and  Fraction's  company  of  blacks  from 
58  to  55.  The  decrease  is  easily  accounted  for.  There  were  a 
good  many  deaths  during  the  winter.  Some  of  the  poorer 
people  went  to  Halifax  for  employment,  others  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  and  made  no  attempt  to  settle  their  lands.  Some,  even 
at  this  early  period,  returned  to  the  United  States,  discouraged 
at  the  outlook.  As  all  these  were  excluded  from  Mr.  Porter's 
muster  roll,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  include  all  who,  at  one 
time  or  another,  lived  at  She  burne.  The  instructions  issued  to 
the  muster-masters  were  to  exclude  from  their  rolls  those  who 
were  not  actually  settled  on  the  lands  allotted  them,  or  were  not 
making  preparations  for  settlement. 

It  has  been  customary  to  include  under  the  term  "Loyalists" 
all  who  received  "  the  King's  provisions,"  but  it  is  only  right  to 
state  that  among  these  were  included  disbanded  soldiers  of  the 
British  army,  Hessians  and  negroes.  Even  in  the  British 
American  regiments  there  were  enrolled  a  considerable  number 
of  emigrants  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  who  had  not 
been  many  years  in  America  when  the  war  began. 

Many  of  the  captains  of  the  companies  of  Loyalists  who 
came  to  Port  Roseway  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this 
paper ;  others  are  mentioned  in  the  notes  appended  to  the  list 
which  follows : 

Loyalists  Mustered  at  Shelburne  in  1784. 


COMPANY 


Goldsbury's .  .    , 

Lvnch's 

Dole's  (1)..    .. 
Barclay's.  .    .  . 
Turnbull's   .  .    . 
Robinson's    .  . 
Grosvenor's  (2) 
Rashley's.  .    .  . 


Children 

1 

I  Children 

Men 

Women 

above  ten 

under  ten 

! 

Total 

29 

13 

23 

1       8 

73 

57 

22 

47 

1     21 

147 

33 

21 

3« 

!  I7 

109 

3i 

22 

28 

1  is 

99 

30 

19 

32 

22 

103 

39 

23 

22 

1  21 

105 

49 

35 

30 

29 

143 

29 

24 

15 

1  17  1 
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Loyalists  Mustered  at  Shelburne  —  Continued. 


COMPANY 


Lowndes'  .  .  . 
Courtney*  .  .  . 
Potter's  (3)  .  .  . 
R.  Courtney's  . 
Murray's  (4) 
MofTatt's  (5) 

Fraser's 

Shakspear's.  .  . 
Hartley's  (6)  . 
Stewart's     .  .   . 

Pitcher's 

Wilkins' 

Cox's 

Miller's 

Speer's    

Dean's     

Cameron's  .  .  . 
Van  Norden's  . 
Sullivan's  .  .  . 
Hamilton's  .  .    . 

Breen's 

Wright's 

Nutter's  (7)  . 
Kirk's  (8)  .  .  . 
Ackerman's.  .  . 
Leonard's  .  .  . 
Dower's  (9).  .  . 
Pell's  (10)  .  .  . 
Bell's  (11)  ..  . 
Minshull's   (12) 

Little's    

Thomas's  . .  . 
Ward's  (13)..    . 

Wah\s   

Jenkins' 

Huggerford's 
Appleby's  .  .  . 
Aymar's.  .  .  .  . 
Neill's  


41 
19 
35 
25 
43 
45 
39 
28 

27 
35 
34 
23 
28 

32 

32 

3i 

28 

46 
59 
19 
11 

27 

55 
27 

54 
44 
36 
50 
33 

25 
12 

36 

15 
42 

32 

15 
46 

23 
12 


Women 


25 
12 
20 
16 
26 
26 
26 

17 

20 

17 
26 
12 
18 
16 
21 
22 

15 

38 
31 

8 

7 

23 

35 

17 

33 
20 
27 
39 
24 
9 
6 

23 
11 

29 

15 
13 
32 
14 
9 


Children 
above ten 


29 

5 
36 
10 

31 
26 

16 
20 

3i 

30 

29 

9 

27 
19 
25 
17 
20 

36 
23 
14 
9 
20 

54 
14 

37 
18 

13 
42 
29 
12 

5 
24 

15 
28 
16 

22 

28 

6 

2 


Children 
under  ten 


15 

10 

17 

21 
24 
16 
12 

15 
17 
12 
16 

7 
22 

6 
*7 
15 
17 
29 
30 

5 
6 

24 
36 
20 

25 
12 
21 
3i 
15 
4 
2 

15 

8 

17 

8 

4 
26 
10 

7 


Total 


110 

46 
I08 

72 
124 
113 

93 
80 

95 

94 

105 

5i 

95 
73 
95 

85 
80 

149 

143 
46 
33 
94 

180 

78 
149 

94 

97 
162 
101 

50 

25 

98 

49 
116 

7i 

54 

132 

53 
30 
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Loyalists  Mustered  at  Shelburne  —  Continued. 


COMPANY 


Heyden's      

Jones'      

Blanchard's      

Savage's       

Loring's  .  .   . 

Persons  not   in  any  Comp'y 

Total      


Men 

Women 

Children 
above  ten 

Children 
under  ten 

Total 

8 

6 

ii 

4e 

5 
84 

3 
7 

21 
2 

43 

1 
2 

27 

3 
43 

3 
6 

19 

3 

42 

9 
14 

39 
113 

13 
212 

1,721 

1.053 

IJ73 

840 

4,787 

*  From    St.    Augustines. 

(1).  James  Dole,  of  Albany,  New  York,  merchant.  Losses  on  account  of 
his  loyalty  estimated  at  £12,000.  Came  to  Shelburne  with  his  family  of  six 
and   eight   servants. 

(2).  Benjamin  Grosvenor,  farmer.  In  1782,  one  of  the  Loyalists  Asso- 
ciators   at    New   York,    to   settle    at    Shelburne    with  his   family   of   seven. 

(3).  James  Potter,  of  New  York.  Came  to  Shelburne  with  his  family  of 
eight    persons,    and   received   a  farm,    town   and    water   lot. 

(4).  This  was  very  probably  Alexander  Murray,  who  came  from  Scotland 
to  America  in  1762,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  was  living  at  Osborne,  Virginia. 
He  traded  in  his  own  ships  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  tried  by  the  rebel  com- 
mittee in  1775  for  giving  assistance  to  the  British,  and  a  vessel  he  had  on  the 
stocks  was  seized.  He  joined  the  Royal  army  in  1780  as  guide  to  a  party  which 
took  and  destroyed  the  American  shipping  at  Osborne.  After  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis  he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  employe^!  at  a  pilot  on  board  men-of- 
war.      The  officers   of  the   Queens  Rangers   testify   to  his   character  and   exertions. 

(5).  Probably  James  Moffat,  of  Rhode  Island.  Came  to  Shelburne  with 
his  family  of  five  and  four  servants,  and  received  grants  of  50  acres,  one  town 
and   one   water   lot.      Estimated   losses  £300. 

(6).  Thomas  Hartley,  a  Loyalist  Associator  at  New  York,  in  1782,  to  settle 
at   Shelburne  with  his   family  of  five   persons. 

(7).      Valentine  Nutter,    of   New  York,    bookseller.     He  was   granted   a  town 
and   water    lot.      Estimated^osses  £2,000. 

(8).  Samuel  Kirk,  of  Philadelphia,  merchant.  Came  to  Shelburne  with  his 
family   of   nine   and   two   servants. 

(9).  Joseph  Dowers,  of  New  York.  Came  to  Shelburne  with  his  family  of 
six  persons.      Estimated   losses   £400. 

(10).  Joshua  Pell,  farmer,  of  New  York,  a  Loyalist  Associator  at  New 
York,  in   1782,  to   settle   at   Shelburne  with  his   family  of  fourteen  persons. 

(11).  Joseph  Bell,  born  in  England;  came  to  New  York  before  the  Revo- 
lution. At  the  peace  came  to  Shelourne  with  his  family  of  three  and  one  servant. 
Removed   to   Yarmouth   and    died    there    in    1829,    aged    89   years. 

(12).  John  Minshull,  of  New  York,  a  leading  merchant  at  Shelburne,  where 
he  built  the  largest  house  in  town.     Died  in   London,  in  1822. 
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(13).  Edmund  Ward,  of  East  Chester,  N.  Y.  In  1775  was  ordered  to  sign 
an  association  and  take  part  with  the  rebels,  but  refused.  He  was  kept  for 
many  weeks  a  prisoner  and  suffered  much,  but  eventually  made  his  escape  to  New 
York,  where  he  remained  until  the  evacuation.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  a  company  of  Loyalists  bound  to  Shelburne.  He  abandoned  a 
valuable  property  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Taking  up  once  again  Benjamin  Marston's  journal  of  events 
at  Shelburne,  we  find  but  brief  entries  for  the 'next  few  months, 
although  facts  of  considerable  interest  are  recorded : 
"  Hail  to  the  New  Year,  1784, 

"  Saturday,  January  3.  Fine  mild  weather — two  cold  days 
excepted  about  Christmas.  Made  up  a  packet  for  the  Surveyor 
General  containing  a  plan  of  all  the  Water  lots  and  a  list  of  the 
original  locatees.     Wrote  the  Governor." 

"  Friday,  16.  Enclosed  to  Mr.  Morris  a  plan  from  500  acre 
lot  No.  6,  west  side  Roseway,  to  Durfy's  grant." 

"  Monday,  19.  Sent  out  Mr  John  Van  Norden  to  lay  out  6 
farms,  beginning  on  the  line  of  the  Commons.  This  evening 
a  Ball  was  held  at  McGragh's  tavern  in  honour  of  the  Queen's 
birthday.  About  50  gentlemen  and  ladies,  among  whom  was 
the  Hon.  Cap'n  Stanhope*  and  Lady,  danced,  drank  tea,  played 
at  cards,  in  a  house  which  stood  where  six  months  ago  there  was 
an  almost  impenetrable  swamp — so  great  has  been  the  exertions 
of  the  settlers  in  this  new  world.  The  room  was  commodious 
and  warm,  tho'  in  the  rough..  The  whole  was  conducted  with 
good  humor  and  general  satisfaction." 

"  Thursday,  22.  Yesterday  dined  on  board  the  Mercury. 
Tarried  on  board  all  night  on  account  of  the  ice,  being  about  the 
shore  so  as  to  make  it  dangerous  landing  in  the  dark.  Captain 
Stanhope  a  very  well  bred  man,  master  of  the  whole  etiquette 
of  polite  ceremony.  His  main  scope  is  to  appear  of  importance 
on  every  occasion,  which  unavoidably  leads  him  to  make  himself 
a  little  hero  of  each  tale.  Upon  the  whole  he  is  not  a  disagree- 
able man  in  company,  and  may,  by  a  little  tickling  of  his  vanity, 
be  induced  to  serve  this  settletnent  very  essentially." 

"  Saturday,  24.  Gave  Capt.  Lowndes'  Company  course  and 
distance  to  Barrington." 

"  Wednesday,  February  4.  The  state  of  buildings  in  this 
town  is  as  follows;  viz.,  231  framed  houses,  816  log  houses,  80 
on  the  Commons — temporary  for  the  winter  only,  30  or  there- 
abouts on  the  50  acre  lots  round  the  harbour;  total  1,157.  All 
this  since  9th  May  last.  Captain  Lowndes  Company,  sick  of 
their  voyage  have  returned." 

*  Hon.   H.   E.    Stanhope,    commander  of  H.   M.    S'.   "  Mercury." 
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"  Thursday.  5.  Wrote  to  Charles  Morris,  Esq.,  for  infor- 
mation respecting  Argyle  and  Barrington  boundaries,  and 
whether  people  from  here  might  be  located  on  vacant  lands 
within  their  lines." 

"  February   16.     Memo,  of  measurements  on  the  ice. 

"  Ffoot  of  King-  Street  across  to  the  opposite  shore,  course 
S.  W.  790  ;  distance  from  high  water  marks,  1,760  feet. 

"  Measured  from  the  Landing-  right  below  the  Barrack  to 
the  South  point  of  the  same  Island  and  to  the  line  of  the  eastern- 
most side  1,380  feet.     Ben.  Marston. 

"  From  50  acre  lot  No.  34,  west  side,  to  old  Courtney's  stone 
house,  X.  E.  690,  3,000  feet.     Tully." 

"  February  23.  Wrote  Charles  Morris,  Esq.,  requesting 
information  respecting  my  powers  under  the  Commission  appoint- 
ing me  Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  also  requesting  the 
quantity  of  land  for  the  False  Passage  settlers.  Wrote  George 
Allen  for  paper,  &c." 

"  March  31.  Memo,  of  plans  returned  to  the  Surveyor 
General's  office  in  the  packet,  Capt.  Casey. 

"  I.  A  plan  for  500  acre  lot  No.  6  to  the  N.  line  of  the 
town ;  the  six  500  acre  lots.  Fifteen  50  acre  lots.  Six  irregular 
lots  of  different  contents,  marked,  A,  B,  C,  D,  Ey  F,  assigned  as 
follows : — A  to  the  Mill  Company  of  Miller  and  others,  B  to 
Captain  Pell,  C  to  Colonel  Campbell,*  D  to  Captain  Bell,  E  to 
B.  Marston,  F  to  J.  Pynchon. 

"  2.     Bow-Wood,   the   Governor's   farm  below  the  town. 

"  3.  Plan  of  the  50  acre  lots  from  Birch-Town  to  Durfy's. 
Duffy's  &  Sons  location  of  550  acres'  No.  72.  Colonel  Buskirk's 
500  acres  No.  73.     Mr.  Lawson's  100  acres  No.  74. 

"  4.  A  plan  containing  the  thirty  four  fifty  acre  lots  from 
the  Herring  Falls  downwards  on  the  west  shore,  and  nine  500 
acre  lots  running  from  said  Falls  up  the  river — also  3  farms, 
marked  A,  B,  C,  lying  on  the  North  West  river  (or  Birch-Town 
river).  A  on  the  east  side  to  Charles  Mason,  B  on  the  west  to 
Isaac  Grey,  C  on  the  West  side  and  north  of  B  to  Henry  Elvins 
— a   line   from   the   Lower   Falls   of   Birch-Town   river   running 


*  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell  was  a  native  of  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  in  business  there  as  a  merchant  when  the  Revolution  began.  He  with  others 
organized  a  company  adverse  to  the  Rebels.  In  1781  he  joined  Colonel  Craig  at 
Wilmington,  and  at  the  evacuation  of  the  town  went  with  the  British  to  Charleston, 
and  was  then  commissioned  by  General  Leslie  on  November  24th,  1781,  Colonel 
of  Militia  on  James  Island.  At  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  came  to  Nova  Scotia 
,inri  --fit Uf]   for  a  time  at  Shelburne. 
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N.  \\  .  i6°  (Mason  says  i8°,  but  the  projection  makes  it  but 
i6°J,  then  153  chains  70  links  comes  to  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
Gray  s  grant. 

"5.  A  plan  of  25  farm  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Rosaway 
river,  beginning  at  the  north  line  of  the  500  acre  lot  No.  9  and 
running  northerly. 

"  6.  Plan  of  the  3  small  islands  below  the  town,  south  of 
the  navy  islands. 

"  For  three  months  past  my  time  has  been  taken  up  returning 
plans,  regulating  the  companies  who  are  taking  up  land  in  the 
country,  entering  locations  and  attending  to  daily  complaints 
and  applications  of  one  kind  and  another." 

"  April  1.  Today  have  been  in  the  woods  examining  the 
north  line  of  the  50  acre  lots  above  town.  These  lots  will  be 
pinched  a  little  in  breadth,  for  which  reason  they  must  be  ex- 
tended in  length." 

"  Monday,  5.  State  of  Law  in  Sheiburne,  or  rather  the  very 
beginning  of  it. 

"Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas: — Abraham  Van  Buskirk  is 
a  gentleman  and  man  of  good  understanding,  has  been  in  service 
all  the  war  and  is  yet  more  the  soldier  than  the  Lawyer.  J. 
Pyncheon  does  not  want  understanding,  but  is  very  timorous  and, 
as  timorous  creatures  generally  are,  cunning;  he  shows  the  New 
England  man  very  plainly  in  his  manner. 

"Now  for  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace: — The  two  above 
mentioned,  to  which  add  Mr.  Justice  McEwen,  an  old  niain  top 
bow  line;  a  Mr.  Justice  Thomson  an  old  white  oak  chip;  a  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer,  bred  a  merchant,  has  good  natural  parts  which 
have  been  improved  by  education,  calculated  to  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  his  own  line  and  he  has  ambition  and  capacity 
to  make  a  useful  and  judicious  magistrate,  but  at  present  rather 
coxcombical. 

"  Pleaders.  A  dismounted  dragoon  officer  of  Tarleton's,* 
his  acquirements  in  law  knowledge  not  much  below  the  surface, 

his  name  J.  S r.     A  Mr.  D n  and  a  Mr.  G — rd — 1,  I  put 

them  both  together  for  their  acquirements  are  about  equal — the 
latter  the  most  sensible,  indeed  the  first  is  a  fool — cant  spell  com- 
mon English,  passes  at  present  for  a  half-pay  officer,  the  truth 
of  which  remains  to  be  proved.  These  are  the  deputies  by  whom 
at  present  we  must  implead  one  another.  Add  to  these  Com- 
modore Stanhope,  who  far  exceeds  them  all." 


*  Lieut. -Colonel  Banistre  Tarleton  commanded  the  British  Legion  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  corps  was  chiefly  composed  of  Loyalists  and  included 
both  cavalry   and  infantry. 
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'Tuesday,  13.  Sent  plan  of  wharf  lots,  with  the  locations 
from  King  Street  to  George  Street  and  of  north  Navy  Island." 
"  Sunday,  18.  Inclosed  for  the  Surveyor  GenTs  office,  plan 
of  all  water  lots  round  the  cove  and  quite  to  lower  end  of  town." 
'  Tuesday,  27.  Last  Friday  I  went  down  to  the  False  Pas- 
sage :  surveyed  the  front  line  of  the  old  settlers  and  set  up 
McNutt's*  boundary.  Came  home  yesterday.  Today  rectifying 
mistakes  at  the  north  end,  as  the  foundation  for  laying  out  new 
lots  back  of  town." 

"  Wednesday,  28.     Same  business." 
''  Thursday,   29.     Attending  probate  business." 
"  Friday,   30.     Foul   weather ;   at  home   protracting  surveys, 
preparing  certificates  for  the  grants  and  answering  impertinent 
questions  till  about  10  p.  m." 

Marston's  journal  makes  mention  of  the  laying  out  of  "Bow- 
Wood,''  the  Governor's  farm  of  500  acresi  a  short  distance  below 
the  town.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  Governor's  enemies  made 
invidious  remarks  about  this  grant,  which  Parr  resented,  and  in 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  13th  August  states 
emphatically  that  he  has  not  taken  for  himself,  family  or  friends, 
a  single  acre,  except  this  500  acre  tract  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Shelburne,  where  he  proposed  to  build  a  small  house  near 
a  little  cove,  to  wrhich  he  could  go  once  a  year;  the  land  about 
it  worth  little  or  nothing ;  his  idea  being  that  the  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia  might  one  day  be  removed  to  Shelburne. 

With  the  opening  spring  we  find  Mr.  Marston  again  busily 
engaged  in  his  surveys.  These  now  included  the  environs  of 
Shelburne.  Lands  were  laid  out  for  settlement  between  the 
Roseway  and  Jordan  rivers,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour 
from  Point  Carleton  down  to  Cape  Negro,  and  some  settlers 
were  located  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  river. 

Writing  to  Col.  Edward  Winslow,  February  6th,  Marston 
says : 

"  I  am  in  as  perfect  good  health  as  a  reasonable  mortal  can 
wish,  but  almost  dinned  to  death  for  Town  lots  and  Water  lots, 
for  50  acre  lots  and  500  acre  lots.  My  head  is  so  full  of  triangles, 
squares,  parallelograms,  trapezias  and  rhomboids,  that  the  corners 
do  sometimes  almost  put  my  eyes  out.     However  I  thank  God 

•  Colonel  Alexander  McNutt  was  an  energetic  colonizer  and  the  prince  of 
landholders.      See   Collections  Nova   Scotia 'Historical   Society,  Vol.   VII,  pp.  68,  69. 
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the}'  are  there.  Had  it  not  been  for  them  I  should  by  this  time 
have  starved  to  death,  or,  what  is  ten  times  worse,  have  been  the 
burden  and  pity  of  my  friends." 

Marston's  relations  with  the  Shelburne  people  did  not  im- 
prove, and  one  cannot  but  suspect  he  was  a  little  more  dictatorial 
in  his  manners  towards  them  than  was  in  his  own  interest.  The 
journal  shall  again  tell  the  story: 

"Saturday,  May  I.  In  the  woods  till  4  p.  m.  running  the 
base  lines  for  lots  to  be  laid  out." 

"  Sunday,  2.  Made  plan  of  the  locations  on  east  side  Jordan 
river  from  McLean's  up  to  Richard  Whites ;  ditto  of  three  loca- 
tions on  Sullivan's  Point,  viz.,  Abraham  Stevens,  Oliver  Camp- 
bell and  Dr.  Sullivan.  Wrote  Mr.  Morris  of  many  things,  but 
took  no  copy,  had  not  time.  Desired  Capt.  Minshull  and  Capt. 
Nutter  to  furnish  4  men  each  to  run  lines  for  streets  for  loca- 
tions yet  wanted.  Minshull  sent  none,  Capt.  Nutter  4,  but  they 
would  not  work  without  pay." 

:'  Tuesday,  4.  Desired  all  the  captains,  who  had  not  the 
locating  of  their  companies  compleat,  to  meet  me  at  Steel's  to 
fix  a  method  for  having  a  working  party  of  8  men  only  each  day 
to  lav  out  town  lots  for  their  companies.  I  notified  15,  met  only 
6.  They  agreed  to  furnish  the  men,  and  said  they  would  fix  the 
terms  among  themselves." 

"  Friday,  7.  Have  not  seen  a  man  at  work  yet  of  those  pro- 
mised by  the  captains.  Wrote  Mr.  Morris ;  sent  him  a  plan  of 
the  Leg  and  Foot  with  certificates  of  8  locations  on  it." 

"Saturday,  15.  Wrote  Charles  Morris,  Esq.;  sent  my 
quarterly  account  to  31st  March.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Morris  about 
Justice  McEwen  having  location  on  the  3,000  acre  Island." 

"  Tuesdav,  18.  Had  prepared  to  assist  Capt.  Pell*  in  draw- 
ing for  the  Farm  lots  for  234  persons,  but  the  party  who  stopped 
the  first  15,  some  time  ago  have  prevailed  against  the  drawing, 

*  Joshua  Pell  was  a  native  of  New  York,  nrl  lived  at  a  place  called  Pelham 
Manor.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  -he  tried  all  in  his  power  to  convince 
the  Rebel?  they  were  wrong  in  opposing  Government,  and  he  thereby  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  them.  At  the  time  the  troubles  began  he  was  1st  lieutenant1  of  the 
militia  of  Pelham.  and  New  Rochelle,  and.  when  the  Americans  took  up  arms  his 
company  almost  to  a  man  chose  bim  captain,  but  he  declined  serving  in  the  cause 
of  rebellion.  He  remained  in  Xew  York  Province,  where  ne  was  at  various  times 
employed  as  a  guide,  and  was  of  signal  service  to  the  British  army.  He  joined 
the  British  troops  soon  after  they  landed  at  Xew  York,  and  made  excursions  to 
collect  information  which  migrht  b°  useful  to  them.  He  commanded  a  company 
of  city  militia  in  Xew  York.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  very  valuable  possessions 
for  which  he  afterwards  received  a  measure  of  compensation  from  the  British 
government. 
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notwithstanding  the  Governor's  last  order  in  favor  of  those  15. 
This  cursed  levelling  spirit  must  be  crushed  by  every  means  or 
we  shall  be  for  rebellion  soon." 

"Friday,  21.  Sent  to  Halifax  a  plan  of  the  front  of  the 
Publick  Square  below  Water  St,  also  about  3  sheets  of  remarks 
on  various  papers  referred  to  me  from  the  "Governor  and  Sur- 
veyor General." 

*'  Wednesday,  26.  Yesterday  laid  out  100  acres  for  Potts 
and  Craig  between  Bow-Wood  and  the  50  acre  lots.  Today 
waiting-  on  Governor  Wentworth."* 

"  Thursday,  27.  Probate  Court  this  morning  with  Gov'r. 
Wentworth.     P.  M.  dined  with  him  at  G.  Th s." 

"  Friday,  28.  Over  the  River  with  Governor  Wentworth  up 
to  the  upper  saw  mill,  returned  about  4  p.  m." 

'"  Wednesday,  June  2.  With  Lieut.  Lawson  running  lines  of 
the  reserved  ground  on  the  West  side  of  the  river."  ' 

"  Thursday,  3.  Sent  three  plans  to  the  Surveyor  GenTs 
office :  ( 1 )  the  locations  on  the  east  side  Jordan's  river  from  R. 
White's  down,  with  back  lines  run  out;  (2)  a  sketch  of  what 
might  be  done  with  the  square  before  the  middle  block;  (3) 
Craig  &  Potts  location  below  Bow  Wood ;  also  certificates  to 
the  agents  compleating  South  and  St.  John's  divisions.  Gave 
Capt.  Grey  instructions  to  lay  out  lots  for  sundry  persons,  on  the 
east  side  Jordan — enclosed  account  of  my  house  with  vouchers 
to  the  Surveyor  General." 

"  Tuesday,  July  13.  Returned  from  Point  Carleton,  at  which 
place  and  Cape  Negro  I  have  been  ever  since  the  4th  of  June. 
Sent  to  the  Surveyor  General's  office  my  plan  of  survey  at  Cape 
Xegro  with  certificates  to  the  agents." 

Thursday,  15.  Sent  to  the  office  O.  Lyman's  plan  of  survey 
of  fifteen  200  acre  farms  on  Pell's  Road." 

"  Saturday,  17.  Finished  two  plans  of  internal  locations  on 
the  Peninsula  between  Rosaway  and  Jordan  rivers — sent  with 
certificates  per  Wm.  Adams  to  Halifax." 

"  Monday,  19.  Forwarded  plan  of  six  locations  on  east  side 
Jordan  river,  per  Capt.  Gray's  survey,  viz.,  M.  Langin,  D.  Mc- 
Crumen,  Wm.  Shipman,  Wm.  Robins,  Jno.  Cunningham  and 
Capt.  Hewat,  with  certificates  on  the  plan.  Delivered  to  Messrs. 
Robins  and  Cunningham  to  forward  it  on  the  20th." 

"  Thursday,  22.  Forwarded  to  the  Surveyor  General  a  re- 
turn   of    locations    on    the    West  side    Rosawav — the    6  last    of 


*  John  Wentworth,  formerly  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  later  Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia.  His  reception  at  Shelburne  is  described  in  Murdoch's  History 
Ol    Nova    Scotia.    Vol.    III..   X).    32. 
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Cameron's  and  36  of  Barclay's.  Forwarded  Mr.  Tully's  plan  of 
locations  at  Green's  Harbour  with  certificates  22  in  all  pr. 
Lyman." 

"  Monday,  26.  Great  Riot  today.  The  disbanded  soldiers 
have  risen  against  the  Free  negroes  to  drive  them  out  of  Town, 
because  they  labour  cheaper  than  they — the  soldiers." 

"  Tuesday,-  27.  Riot  continues.  The  soidiers  force  the  free 
negroes  to  quit  the  Town — pulled  down  about  20  of  their  houses. 
This  morning  I  went  over  to  the  Barracks  by  advice  of  my 
friends,  who  find  I  am  threatened  by  the  Rioters,  and  in  the 
afternoon  took  passage  for  Halifax.  By  further  advice  from 
Town,  find  I  have  been  sought  after.  Arrived  in  Halifax 
Thursday  29th." 

"  Wednesday,  August  4.  Arrived  from  Shelburne  my  friend 
Joshua  Watson  and  N.  Ogden*  with  further  accounts  of  continu- 
ation of  the  Riot.  I  find  I  have  been  hunted  for  quite  down  to 
Point  Carleton,  and  had  I  been  found  should  have  had  a  bad 
time  among  a  set  of  villainous  scoundrels — by  some  subsequent 
advice,  I  find  I  should  have  been  fairly  hung." 

"  Wednesday,  18.  A  ship  from  England,  by  which  we  learn 
this  Province  is  to  be  divided,  and  a  new  government  erected  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  the  name  of  New 
Brunswick.  If  I  can  get  some  employment  in  the  new  Province, 
I  shall  choose  my  residence  there,  as  most  of  the  New  England 
Refugees  will  be  there  and  among  them  my  nearest  and  dearest 
friends.  Shelburne  is  composed  of  such  a  mixed  multitude,  so 
very  few  people  of  education  among  them,  that  it  will  take  me 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  to  get  myself  well  accomodated  to  their 
ways  of  acting  and  thinking;  and  unless  one  can  give  in  to  the 
general  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  of  those  he  lives  with  he 
can  have  but  little  enjoyment.'' 


*  Nicholas  Ogden  resided  at  New  York  when  the  Revolution  began.  Prom  the 
first  he  declared  against  the  measures  of  the  Rebels,  by  whom  he  was  threatened 
to  be  tarrd  and  feathered  in  the  summer  of  1775.  He  made  himself  particularly- 
obnoxious  by  rescuing  the  Rev'd  Dr.  Cooper,  who  was  attacked  by  a  mob.  He 
was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  but  again  returned  to  New 
York.  Warrants  were  issued  against  him  for  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  tried  by  a  committee  of  Congress  for  that  offence,  but  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence.  He  remained  with  the  British  army  in  New  York  till  the 
evacuation,  except  a  short  time  he  was  imprisoned.  He  had  a  command  as 
Assistant  Brigade  Major  in  the  loyal  militia,  was  confidentially  employed,  and 
gave  intelligence  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  was  of  service.  He  married 
Hannah  Cuyler,  daughter  of  Henry  Cuyler,  of  New  York,  who  by  will  left  a  large 
estate  to  be  divided  among  his  six  children.  Hester  Cuyler,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Ogden,  married  Captain  Nathan  Frink,  who  settled  in  New  Brunswick.  Henry 
Cuyler's  estate  was  valued  at  £14,114   in  1776. 
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"  Tuesday,  31.  The  Governor  returned  from  Shelburne, 
where  he  has  been  to  settle  the  disturbances  which  have  arisen. 
To  answer  some  purpose  with  his  Dear  Shelburnites  he  has 
been  pleased  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  blame  on  my  conduct.  But 
1  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  best  people  of  that 
Settlement  are  my  friends,  and  what  a  Rabble  think  of  me  is 
never  my  concern — tho'  a  Governor  may  be  among  them." 

"  Friday,  September  3.  Gave  a  skipper  Simmons  of  Lownd's 
Schooner,  letters  to  Gid.  White,  of  Shelburne,  and  forwarded 
some  others  which  had  been  put  in  my  hands." 

'  Tuesday,  7.  Presented  a  memorial  to  Governor  Parr  this 
day  and  date,  requesting  a  publick  inquiry  to  be  made  into  my 
conduct  while  Chief  Surveyor  at  Shelburne.  He  says  only  in 
general  that  every  body  accuses  me  of  the  most  corrupt  partial 
conduct  while  in  my  office  of  Chief  Surveyor.  He  has  ordered 
me  to  wait  upon  him  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock.  He  will  then  tell 
me  if  I  shall  be  heard  or  not.  I  find  he  has  sent  my  character 
home  under  all  these  infamous  accusations — this  he  says  himself." 

"  Saturday,  11.  Having  waited  on  the  Governor  at  the  time 
appointed  to  receive  his  answer  to  my  memorial  of  the  7th, 
missed  seeing  him.  he  being  gone  out — waited  upon  him  this 
morning:  met  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  at  the  door;  he  told 
me  his  Excellency  had  referred  my  memorial  to  the  Board  for 
locating  of  lands  at  Shelburne.*  I  asked  him  if  I  must  look 
upon  that  as  the  Governor's  answer?  He  told  me  yes.  I  told 
him  I  looked  upon  that  as  a  denial  of  the  petition ;  for  referring 
the  matter  to  people,  who  perhaps  were  some  of  them  raisers  of 
the  slanders  against  me,  is  altogether  an  ex  parte  business,  which 
I  shall  not  submit  to.  I  have  prayed  to  have  my  accusers  face 
to  face." 

Marston  found  that  he  had  little  to  hope  for  from  Governor 
Parr,  who,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  culpable,  and 


*  The  names  of  members  of  this  board  were  :  Isaac  Wilkins.  Janes  McEwen, 
Abraham  Van  Buskirk,  Joseph  Brewer,  David  Thompson,  Joshua  Watson,  Benjamin 
Davis,  Charles  McNeal,  Ebenezer  Parker,  Alexander  Leckie,  Joshua  Pell,  Nicholas 
Ogden,  Robert  Gray,  justices  of  the  peace;  Valentine  Nutter,  Peter  Lynch,  William 
White,  John  Lownds,  Alexander  Robinson,  Patrick  Wall  and  Michael 
Langan.  The  board  was  appointed  bv  the  Governor  in  Council  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1784.  When  Governor  Parr  was  at  Shelburne  he  assured  the  inhabi- 
at  he  was  anxious  to  remove  all  grievances  and  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  the  community.  His  favor,  however,  would  only  be  extended  to  the 
peaceable,  industrious  and  orderly,  and  any  reported  disorderly  would  not  be 
considei  titled    to    lands   or    provisions.       The   chairman     of    the    board     of 

AVilkins,  a  man  of  strict  integrity.  In  April,  1785,  fresh  com- 
motions arose  at  Shelburne  over  allotments  of  land  and  a  memorial  was  presented 
to   government   against  Mr.  Wilkins,   who,   however,  vindicated  himself. 
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having  so  reported  to  Lord  Sidney,  was  unwilling  to  re-open 
the  question.  That  Marston  had  many  friends  and  sympathizers 
at  Shelburne  is  certain.  Gideon  White,*  in  a  letter  to  Edward 
Winslow,  dated  at  Shelburne,  September  6,  1784,  says: 

'*  Mr.  Alpin  can  give  you  a  particular  description  of  this 
place,  and' a  just  idea  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  reputation  of 
our  friend  Ben.  Marston.  This  worthy  man  I  am  sensible  will 
meet  your  interest  and  friendship/' 

About  this  time  Marston  wrote  a  very  interesting  letter  to 
Israel  Mauduit,  of  London,  which  is  a  fitting  summary  of  his 
journal  narrative  of  the  founding  of  Shelburne: 

"  Sir, — I  hope  it  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  commencing 
a  correspondence  with  you,  to  whom  I  am  utterly  unknown,  to 
acquaint  you  that  it  is  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Timothy 
Ruggles,  Esq'r.,  formerly  of  Hardwicke  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
New  England,  a  Gentleman  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  vener- 
ation and  esteem,  and  whose  unshaken  loyalty  has  made  him, 
with  many  other  worthy  men,  emigrants  to  this  new  country  of 
Nova  Scotia.  His  scheme  is  to  fix  a  regular  system  of  intelli- 
gence from  different  parts  of  this  country  with  you  in  London. 
He  has  done  me  the  honour  to  desire  me  to  open  a  correspond- 
ence with  you  from  this  place  [Shelburne],  assuring  me  that  it 
will  be  well  received  on  your  part,  and  that  every  piece  of 
information  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  will  be  made  use  of  for 
the  public  s^ood.  I  have  therefore  undertaken  the  business  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  if  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  anv  informa- 
tion which  may  produce  any  good  to  my  country,  I  shall  esteem 
it  an  ample  reward  for  my  pains. 

"  The  matters  about  which  Mr.  Ruggles  tells  me  you  desire 
to  be  particular! v  informed  are  : — 

"(1)  Whether  the  new  settlers  are  required  to  take  an  Oath 
of  Allegiance  and  Lovalty  to  the  King  and  Parliament? 

"(2)  Whether  they  are  tolerably  comfortable,  and  how  the 
settlement  at  Port  Roseway  goes  on? 

"(3)  Whether  Nova  Scotia  can  furnish  lumber  sufficient 
for  the  demand  of  the  English  West  India  Islands? 

"(4)  What  number  of  Indians  there  are  in  Nova  Scotia? 
and  whether  one  of  the  S.  P.  G.  missionaries  would  be  of 
service  ? 


♦Gideon  White  was  the  father  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  White,  for  many  years 
rector  of  Shelburne.  He  was  f»,  native  of  Plymouth,  Maw.,  and  fought  as  a 
volunteer  on  the  British  side  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  afterwards 
a  captain  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Regiment,  composed  of  Carolina  Loyalists 
ana  commanded  by  Lord  Charles  Montague.  The  corps  was  disbanded  in  Nova 
Scotia   qt  the  peace. 
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'  To  which  he  added  some  queries  of  his  own — viz.,  whether 
the  Fishery  is  likely  to  succeed,  and  what  number  of  vessels  and 
hands  are  employed  in  that  business  or  in  any  other  at  Port 
Roseway  ? 

"  Respecting  all  which  I  would  inform  you." 

"  In  the  first  place,  at  Port  Roseway,  the  settlers  were  all 
called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  and  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament  over  the  whole  Empire,  but  this  was  explained  as 
not  to  be  extended  to  taxation.  I  believe  the  magistrates  attend- 
ed to  this  business  regularly.  I  say  I  believe  so,  for  being  in 
the  surveying  service  and  at  the  head  of  the  department  in  the 
district  of  Shelburne,  I  have  been  so  entirely  taken  up  in  the 
duty  of  my  office  as  not  to  be  able  to  know  with  exact  precision 
and  certainty  every  circumstance  of  this  kind. 

"  Respecting  the  second  query — The  new  settlers  here  have 
suffered  no  other  hardships  and  difficulties  than  are  commonly 
incident  to  the  settling  of  a  new  country — a  proof  of  which  is 
the  universal  state  of  good  health  enjoyed  in  this  place,  no  other 
disorders  having  prevailed  than  such  as  are  usual  in  the  country 
in  general,  and  if  some  tender  worn  out  constitutions  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice,  more  have  been  bettered  by  the  change  of  climate 
from  N.  York  to  N.  Scotia.  The  greatest  difficulty  they  have 
had  to  encounter  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  living  in  less 
roomy  and  commodious  habitations  than  some  had  been  here- 
tofore used  to,  but  that  is  every  day  growing  better.  We  have 
been  well  served  with  the  King's  provisions,  which  have  been 
very  good  of  their  kind,  particularly  the  bread.  There  has  been 
likewise  a  distribution  of  clothing,  working  tools,  some  boards, 
&c,  but  in  what  proportion  I  do  not  know,  those  matters  being 
out  of  my  line. 

"  The  progress  of  this  settlement  has  been  very  rapid.  The 
first  location  upon  house  lots  was  on  the  23d  May,  1783,  and  on 
the  1st  February,  1784,  there  were  1,127  houses  built — 80  of 
which  weie  indeed  only  temporary  ones  put  up  for  the  winter 
by  some  late  comers  who  could  not  be  immediately  provided  for : 
— 231  of  these  were  framed  houses,  the  rest  what  are  called 
Log-Houses,  built  of  pieces  of  Timber  framed  together  at  the 
ends — and  these  are  sometimes  clapboarded  over ;  they  may  be 
made  permanent  buildings  to  endure  many  years.  Since  that 
time  more  than  250,  or  near  upon  300  houses  have  been  built, 
houses  and  stores ;  and  these  later  buildings  are  altogether  framed 
houses  and  most  generally  large,  commodious,  and  some  of  them 
elegant  buildings. 
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"  Besides  the  House  lots  in  Town  and  the  Siore  and  Wharffe 
lots — which  amounted  last  fall  to  2,400  House  lots  and  837  Store 
and  WharfTe  lots — there  have  been  laid  out  800  country  lots  of 
from  50  to  500  acres  each. 

"  There  have  been  two  saw  mills  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Town,  one  of  which  has  been  at  work  thro'  the 
winter,  the  other  beg*an  working  some  time  in  June. 

"  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely ascertain.  They  are  somewhere  about  50  sail,  or  may  be 
more.  About  half  the  number  are  employed  in  the  cod  fishery 
— a  business  which  the  settlers  at  Shelburne  are  yet  unacquainted 
with  (for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  that  business  was  no  where 
carried  on  on  the  Continent  of  America  but  from  four  or  five 
towns  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  which  it  was  reduced  to  a 
system  and  the  rules  and  regulations  were  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  a  century)  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  their  first  experiments  should  turn  out,  as  they  have,  not 
very  successful.  But  there  have  lately  arrived  among  them 
some  persons  acquainted  with  the  business,  by  whose  information 
they  will  be  able  another  season  to  undertake  it  with  better 
success. 

"  The  Whale  fishery  has  met  with  better  success.  A  vessel 
fixed  out  last  fall  from  N.  York  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  now  a 
resident  in  Shelburne,  has  returned  this  spring  with  a  fine  cargo 
of  oil,  and  is  now  gone  (or  going)  on  a  new  voyage.  This  has 
stimulated  others  to  undertake  the  same  business,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  sum  subscribed  to  fit  out  vessels  for  that  business. 
Whaling  is  a  more  simple  business  than  the  cod  fishery — in  one 
'tis  only  requisite  to  get  people  dextrous  in  killing  the  whale, 
in  the  other  all  depends  on  proper  dressing  and  curing. 

"  The  other  vessels  of  this  place,  except  a  few  employed  in 
the  coasting  and  lumber  trade,  are  employed,  some  few  in  the 
West  India  trade,  but  most  of  them  in  voyages  to  New  York, 
from  whence,  under  color  of  bringing  the  effects  of  Loyalists, 
much  smuggling  is  carried  on  of  Gin,  Brandy,  &c.  But  these 
matters  will  I  suppose  be  better  looked  into  when  the  bustle 
of  settling  is  a  little  over.  This  countrv  is  better  situated  for 
the  cod  fishery  than  any  part  of  America,  and  with  the  same 
industry  r*"i*t  out  do  them.  The  southerly  and  southwesterly 
winds,  wlvch  chiefly  prevail  on  these  coasts  in  the  summer 
season,  are  the  occasion  of  very  long  passages  to  the  N.  England 
men  from  the  Banks — 3  weeks  or  a  month  is  common — which 
often  spoils  their  fish  entirely,  always  renders  it  of  worse  quality 
by  being  kept  so  long  on  shin-board.  With  the  same  wind  ves- 
sels mav  come  directly  from  the  Banks  to  these  coasts  ;  and  add  to 
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that  the  distance  is  shorter  by  ioo  leagues,  or  more  as  it  may  be. 
"  Whether  Nova  Scotia  can  supply  the  British  Islands  with 
lumber  is  a  question  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  absolutely  deter- 
mine in  the  affirmative,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  some  of 
the  finest  lumber  countries  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  still  within 
the  British  lines,  and  that  the  peninsula  of  N.  Scotia  and  the 
Island  of  St.  John's  do  likewise  abound  in  the  same  article,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  A  little  experiment  would 
determine  the  question  in  the  best  manner,  but  that  perhaps  could 
not  be  made  fairly  at  present,  as  the  wants  of  the  new  settlers 
will  for  some  time  occasion  a  great  home  consumption.  Lumber 
used  to  be  shipped  from  Boston  and  the  other  ports  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  at  from  30  to  36  shillings  sterling  p.  M.  The 
general  price  at  Shelburne  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 
from  50  to  60  shillings  delivered  at  the  wharf.  Before  this  war 
the  prices  in  this  and  New  England  at  the  saw  mills  used  to  be 
from  20  to  25  shillings  sterling  p.  M.  at  an  average. 

"  The  number  of  Indians  in  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  are 
reckoned  from  300  to  400  fighting  men.  They  depend  entirely 
upon  the  British  inhabitants  for  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
what  few  utensils  they  want  in  their  way  of  life.  They  are 
peaceable  and  friendly.  They  are  all  Christianized  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  there  are  one  or  two  Romish  priests  allowed  them, 
who  receive  some  stipend  from  Government.  Whether  chang- 
ing these  for  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  would  make 
these  poor  ignorant  creatures  better  men  is  a  matter  very  un- 
certain. They  are  kept  in  great  decorum  by  their  present  priests, 
and  in  point  of  morals  are  in  general  not  worse  men  than  their 
better  instructed  British  neighbours.  'Tis  observable  they  have 
during  this  war  been  always  inimical  to  the  Rebel  privateers 
who  have  infested  the  coast.  They  are  generally  very  friendly 
and  humane  to  shipwrecked  people,  and  have  saved  many  a  one 
who  must  have  otherwise  perished  after  escaping  drowning.* 

w  This  country  has  as  many  natural  advantages  as  any  one 
part  of  America.  Climate  healthy,  the  winters  rather  more  open 
than  they  are  on  the  continent  (I  speak  now  of  the  peninsula), 
the  summers  not  so  hot,  which  will — as  it  is  naturally  productive 
of  grass — make  it  the  first  grazing  country  in  America.  Wheat 
and  all  other  kinds  of  grain  grow  here  in  equal  perfection  as  in 
the  more  southern  provinces.     The  oats  excel  all  others. 


*  Marston  speaks  from  personal  experience  on  this  head,  having  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  December,  1781.  Had  it  not  been  for 
tbe  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Indians,  he  and  his  seven  shipwrecked  com- 
panions would  have  perished. 
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"  There  are  rich  mines  of  coal,  likewise  copper  and  iron — 
onr  needles  frequently  point  ont  as  we  are  surveying  in  the 
woods.  Great  plenty  of  the  best  limestone  abounds,  and  in 
some  places  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  stone  from  which  is 
made  the  best  kind  of  Plaister  of  Paris. 

"  Commodiously  situated  for  the  cod  and  whale  fishery, 
Xova  Scotia  needs  nothing  but  industry,  a  good  constitution  of 
government,  and  that  steadily  administered,  to  make  it  a  country 
in  which  life  may  be  spent  with  as  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
as  most  parts  of  this  terrestrial  globe. 

44 1  am  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

"  Your  most  obed't 

"  and  most  humble  Servt, 

I,  J        ,,     .     L  I!  L_l  .  I     M  I     U!     -•    ill     i     iF 

"  Benjamin  Marston." 

The  autumn  of  1784  Marston  spent  in  Halifax.  He  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  satisfaction!  from  Governor  Parr  as  regards 
his  dismissal.  The  information  at  present  available  is  too  meagre 
to  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  Marston  was  to  be  blamed 
for  the  dissatisfaction  that  existed  at  Shelburne.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  harshly  used.  If  he  mani- 
fested any  partiality  in  the  allotment  of  lands,  or  favoured  one 
individual  more  than  another,  it  would  seem  that  his  judgment, 
not  his  integrity,  was  at  fault.  There  is  no  evidence  of  corrupt 
conduct.  He  left  Shelburne,  as  he  came  there,  a  poor  man. 
Governor  Parr's  intentions  were  doubtless  good,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  hasty  temper  and  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions  without 
sufficient  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Had  Marston 
possessed  more  policy,  he  might  have  saved  himself  much  trouble 
at  Shelburne.  Unfortunately,  he  was  of  too  independent  a  dis- 
position for  his  own  good,  and  lacked  tact  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Governor,  and  also  with  the  Shelburne  populace.  Never- 
theless, Parr's  action  in  the  curt  dismissal  of  his  chief  surveyor 
appears  to  have  been  based  upon  motives  of  expediency  rather 
than  of  justice. 

Marston  was  highly  esteemed  by  Sir  John  Wentworth,  Col. 
Parr's  successor  as  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  when  he  left 
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Halifax  for  New  Brunswick,  December  7th,  1784,  it  was  as 
one  of  Weritworth's  deputy  surveyors  of  the  King's  woods/'" 

On  his  journey  to  New  Brunswick,  Marston  proceeded  to 
Windsor  on  horse  back,  finding  the  road  "far  from  bad," 
but  he  says  the  road  thence  to  DeWolfe's  at  Horton  was  "  most 
execrable."  From  Horton  to  Capt.  Bowen's  at  Wilmot,  the  road 
was  good,  except  in  one  or  two  places.  He  spent  two  days  with 
General  Ruggles,  "that  brave,  worthy  old  man,  who  at  three 
score  and  ten  is  beginning  the  world  anew  with  as  much  activity 
as  if  he  were  but  one  score  and  ten." 

Arrived  at  Annapolis,  Marston  spent  a  day  with  Edward 
\\  inslow,  who  was  at  this  time  living  on  the  Granville  side  of 
the  river.  He  describes  Dig  3y  as  "  a  sad  grog  drinking  place." 
The  trip  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  St.  John  occupied  but  six 
hours,  and  he  very  properly  terms  it  "  a  fine  passage." 

[Marston  immediately  waited  on  Governor  'Carleton  and 
showed  him  his  instructions  as  a  deputy  surveyor  of  the  King's 
woods.  He  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
dined  with  the  Governor  in  company  with  Judges  Allen  and 
Putnam,  Colonel  Willard,  Colonel  Robinson  and  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Jonathan  Odell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Province.  A  little 
later  Marston  visited  St.  Annes,  the  site  of  the  future  capital  of 
Xew  Brunswick.  From  thence  he  undertook  an  adventurous 
mid-winter  journey  with  Lieut.  Lambton,  of  the  Engineers,  to 
St.  Andrews.  The  place  was  at  that  time  the  second  town  in 
size  and  importance  in  the  province.  He  returned  by  way  of 
the  Oromocto  river  to  St.  John.  Early  the  next  summer  he 
went  to  Miramichi,  having  been  appointed  Sheriff  of  the  County 
of  Xorthumberland.f     The  county  at  that  time  extended    from 

*  Sir  John  Wentworth  writes  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Edward  Winslow :  "  I  em- 
brace the  few  minutes  while  Mr.  Marston  is  putting  up  his  papers  to  say  God 
you  and  yours.  I  have  appointed  our  friend  to  be  my  deputy  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  have  wrote  to  Governor  Carleton  recommending  him.  As  it  is 
my  wish  to  expedite  the  public  business  which  depends  on  my  office  in  the 
manner  most  agreeable  to  Governor  Carleton,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  your 
advice,  and  any  information  to  Mr.  Marston  that  will  aid  us  herein.  I  have 
the  fullest  reliance  on  his  discretion   and  shall   trust  much  to  his   judgment." 

f  A  full  account  of  Benjamin  Marston's  doings  at  Miramichi  will  be  found 
in  the  Collections  of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  95-109; 
very  full  quotations  are  there  made  from  his  diary  and  correspondence.  In  the 
present  paper   only  a   synopsis  is  given. 
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Shediac  Harbour  to  the  Restigouche  River,  and  included  more 
than  a  third  part  of  New  Brunswick.  Marston  was  very  enthu- 
siastic in  his  admiration  of  the  Miramichi  river,  but  his  admira- 
tion did  not  extend  to  the  people  who  dwelt  beside  it.  They  lived 
at  this  time  in  a  very  primitive  fashion,  and  were  many  of  them 
illiterate  people,  employed  by  William  Davidson  and  others  in 
lumbering  and  fishing. 

Writing  to  Edward  Winslow  not  long  after  his  arrival, 
Marston  observes : 

"  The  condition  of  the  country,  respecting  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  has  been  greatly  mis-represented — to  me  at;  least. 
There  are  not  above  ioo  families,  if  so  many,  upon  it  at  present. 
They  live  in  a  sparse  manner,  scattered  along  its  banks.  My 
appointments  here  will  be  a  mere  sound  and  nothing  more.  The 
emoluments  of  them  will  never  make  it  worth  my  while  to  remain 
after  I  have  done  those  particular  kinds  of  service,  which  I  came 
hither  to  execute ;  these  I  shall  finish  at  all  events." 

Marston  continued  to  make  entries  in  his  journal  during  his 
sojourn  on  the  Miramichi.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  posted  up 
notices  of  his  intention  to  publish  the  charter  of  the  new  County 
of  Northumberland.     He  adds  : 

"  The  notification  which  I  put  up  that  I  would  publish  the 
charter  of  the  County,  brought  considerable  of  the  inhabitants 
together,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  drunk  at  my  expense. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are  illiterate  and  much  given  to 
drunkeness  ;  they  depend  most  of  them  upon  the  salmon  fishery, 
which  being  precarious,  they  sometimes  live  poor  enough. 
Necessity  and  the  example  of  some  few  will,  as  soon  as  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  all  located,  make  them  turn  their  attention 
to  their  lands.  They  want  two  things,  Law,  to  keep  them  in 
order,  and  Gospel,  to  give  them  some  better  ideas  than  they  seem 
to  have  and  to  civilize  their  manners." 

While  he  was  at  Miramichi,  Marston  entered  into  business 
partnership  with  one  John  Mark  Crank  Des  Les  Derniers.  They 
sold  goods  to  the  Indians  for  furs,  and  to  the  white  inhabitants 
for  fish,  etc.  They  also  built  a  saw  mill,  and  Marston  went  to 
Halifax  for  the  mill  irons.  On  his  way  back  the  vessel  stopped 
at  Charlottetown,  which  was  then,  according  to  Marston, — 

"  A  very  poor,  miserable  place,  as  all  places  must  be  which 
are  inhabited    by    an    idle,    indolent,    poor    gentry,    who    are  at 
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perpetual  variance  among-  themselves,  and  ready  to  make  advan- 
tage upon  all  who  come  among  them — which  is  the  case  of 
I  harlottetown  in  the  present  year  of  our  Lord." 

Benjamin  Marston  left  the  Miramichi  on  the  20th  November, 
17S0,  intending  to  return  the  next  spring,  but  he  was  destined 
never  to  re-visit  it.  He  went  during  the  winter  to  New  England 
to  obtain  proofs  of  the  confiscation  of  his  Uncle  Winslow's  pro- 
perty, in  order  to  establish  the  claim  of  his  widow  and  daughters 
to  compensation  from  the  English  government.  The  summer 
following  he  went  to  England  to  prosecute  his  own  claims 
to  like  compensation.  Here  he  met  with  a  cruel  disappointment ; 
the  sum  awarded  him  amounted  to  only  one-tenth  of  his  expec- 
tations. He  was  soon  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Ward  Chipman  remarks : 

"  It  seems  as  though  I  had  ceased  to  be  the  sport,  and  had 
become  the  spite  of  misfortune." 

His  disappointment  was  all  the  greater  because  he  had  appar- 
ently been  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  one  of  his  Uncle  Winslow's 
fair  daughters.  His  pleasant  dreams  of  future  bliss  may  be 
gleaned  from  his  letter  to  his  sister,  Lucia  Watson,  in  which 
there  occurs  the  following  passage : 

"  I  hope  now,  after  my  return  from  England,  that  my 
ramblings  will  be  at  an  end,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  tranquillity  by 
a  fireside  of  my  own,  with  some  kind,  fair,  female  companion 
sitting  on  the  opposite  chimney  corner.  I  am  sure  I  shall  enjoy 
such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  when  it  comes,  with  a  double  relish 
— the  long  want  of  every  thing  which  deserves  the  name  of  com- 
fortable, has  given  me  a  very  keen  appetite  for  every  enjoyment 
in  which  peace  and  tranquillity  and  regularity  make  any  part. 
But  if  after  I  have  gotten  me  a  fireside  I  should  not  be  able  to 
succeed  in  my  next  wish,  I  shall  certainly  send  for  some  of  my 
female  cozens  in  New  England — perhaps  Betsy  W.,  unless  she 
should  in  the  meantime  give  the  preference  to  the  old  mountaineer 
preacher." 

But  alas!  for. poor  Marston,  his  vision  of  domestic  tranquility 
was  never  realized.  He  found  himself  stranded  in  London, 
without  friends.     But  he  would  not  despair. 

To  Edward  Winslow  he  wrote : 
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"  My  dear  Ned,  don't  let  misfortune  depress  your  spirits. 
He  who  feeds  the  moose  'and  caribou,  the  wild  ducks  and  geese, 
the  shad,  gaspereaux  and  salmon,  takes  care  of  you  and  me  also, 
and  tho'  we  may  sometimes  be  pinched,  we  shall  be  recompensed 
by  an  ample  allowance  of  smart  money.  I  don't  say  this  to 
cultivate  in  you  any  liking  to  misfortune;  no — fight,  scratch, 
kick,  bite,  throw  stones,  do  anything  to  her,  I  hate  the  very  name 
of  the  Toad." 

In  the  spring  of  1790,  Marston  expressed  his  determination 
to  go  out  to  Miramichi  and  pick  up  what  property  he  possessed 
there,  and  if  there  should  be,  as  formerly,  an  annual  ship  sailing 
from  Miramichi,  he  proposed  to  ship  what  he  could  collect  to 
Leghorn,  and  himself  with  it.  However,  a  year  later  saw  him 
still  in  London,  and  writing  to  Winslow,  under  date  April  3rd, 
1 79 1,  he  says  : 

"  What  will  be  the  next  scene  of  my  Robinson  Crusoe  adven- 
tures He  who  made  me  only  knows.  My  present  employment, 
which  has  kept  me  above  water  for  these  eleven  months  past  and 
has  enabled  me  to  discharge  the  debts  contracted  for  subsistence 
for  twelve  months  before,  will  in  a  few  days  be  at  an  end.  I 
shall  then  be  again  afloat  without  sail  or  paddle  and,  I  may  add, 
even  a  plank  to  swim  on.  I  hope  the  same  Good  Providence 
that  has  more  than  once  relieved  me  in  similar  circumstances 
will  not  now  forget  me,  but  it  requires  some  fortitude  to  see  a 
situation  so  disagreeable  approaching  without  feeling  anxious 
for  the  event." 

In  1792  a  company  was  organized  in  England  to  make  a 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Bulama,  twenty  miles  from  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Benjamin  Marston 
agreed  to  accompany  the  party  as  surveyor.  The  Boolam  Island 
colonizers  were  quite  ambitious,  and  decided  to  go  out  under  a 
regularly  organized  government.  Among  the  officers  elected  by 
them  were  Henry  H.  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  governor;  John  Young, 
Esq.,  lieutenant  governor;  Sir  William  Halton,  Bart.,  and  nine 
others,  council.  The  promoters  of  the  company  were  quite 
enthusiastic,  and  Benjamin  Marston  doubtless  found  himself  in 
congenial  company.  Nevertheless,  the  undertaking  was  ill- 
advised,  and  the  results  proved  very  unfortunate. 

Marston  gives  some  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  in  a  letter 
that  he  wrote  to  Ward  Chipman.     This  letter  is  of  special  inter- 
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est.  as  being    the  last,    in  all    probability,    written   by    his  hand, 
which  is  now  in  existence: 

"  London,  March  26,  1792. 

"  My  dear  Chippy, — GOD  in  his  merciful  providence  has  at 
last  opened  me  a  door  to  escape  out  of  England,  and  I  have 
embraced  the  opportunity  with  as  much  joy  as  I  ever  did  to  get 
out  from  the  worst  prison  I  was  ever  in.  It  does  not  indeed 
bring  me  to  N.  Brunswic — it  carries  me  further  off — to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  whither  I  am  going  as  Surveyor  Gen'l  of  Lands  to  a 
large  company,  who  are  about  making  a  settlement  on  the  Island 
Boolam,  which  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  4  miles  from  the 
main  continent  of  Africa  in  110  some  minutes  N.  Lat.,  right 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande.  They  give  me  f 60  ster.  per 
annum  salary,  and  subsistence,  and  500  acres  Land  gratis.  Other 
settlers  give  £30  for  that  quantity.  The  salary  to  be  sure  is  no 
great  things — but  anything  with  something  to  eat  is  infinitely 
before  nothing  and  starving  by  inches  ;  but  the  land  will  soon  be 
worth  £500,  if  the  settlement  should  succeed,  and  should  it 
prosper,  much  more,  and  that  in  a  short  time.  At  any  rate  I  am 
glad  I  am  leaving  England,  which  never  pleased  me,  and  which 
lias  been  made  tenfold  more  disagreeable  by  my  being  forced 
to  stay  in  it  against  my  will.  I  expect  to  embark  in  two  days 
from  this.  You  shall  hear  from  me  as  opportunity  offers,  and 
perhaps  1"  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  institute  a  commercdal 
intercourse  with  St.  John  for  house  frames  and  other  building 
materials,  as  I  think  they  will  be  able  to  get  them  much  cheaper 
with  you  than  from  the  Baltic. 

"  For  the  present  adieu.  Remember  me  kindly  to  my  friends. 
Tell  them  I  don't  give  up  hopes  of  yet  returning  to  my*  loved 
America.     God  bless  vou  and  them  is  the  fervent  wish  of, 

"  Yours, 

"Ben.  Marston/' 

The  expedition  to  Bulama  proved  a  most  unfortunate  one. 
Shortly  after  the  settlers  arrived  the  African  fever  seized  them, 
and  of  the  original  company  of  275  souls,  only  a  few  survived, 
and  these  abandoned  the  enterprise  and  returned  home.  Ben- 
jamin Marston  was  one  of  the  victims.  He  died  August  10th, 
1792,  and  his  loss  was  deplored  by  his  associates,  who  had 
learned  to  esteem  him  highly. 

Before  leaving  New  Brunswick,  Marston  committed  many 
of  his  papers,  including  his  journals,  to  the  care  of  his  friend, 
Ward  Chipman.  He  was  indebted  to  Chipman  for  the  loan 
which  enabled  him  to  go  to  England;  this  loan  he  was  never  able 
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to  repay.  The  tidings  of  his  death  were  long  in  reaching  New 
Brunswick,  But  on  May  13th,  1794,  Ward  Chipman  wrote  to 
Edward  Winslow : 

"  Being  at  length  satisfied  that  our  worthy  unfortunate  friend 
Marston  was  really  dead,  I  the  other  day  opened  his  chest.  The 
uppermost  thing  was  a  tin  case  enclosing  some  papers,    all    of 

which  I  now  send  you Poor  fellow  his  fate  was  hard, 

and  he  must  have  been  most  vexatiously  disappointed  at  the 
small  amount  of  his  compensation  from  government.  There 
are,  besides  his  private  books  and  papers,  a  few  articles  of 
trifling  value  and  his  surveying  instruments,  all  of  which  are 
subject  to  your  disposal.  In  respect  to  the  debt  to  me  for  cash 
which  I  loaned  him  since  coming  to  this  country,  I  have  a  long 
time  ceased  to  expect  anything,  unless  the  good  fellow  had  met 
with  that  good  fortune  which  he  so  richly  merited." 

A  more  chequered  and  remarkable  career  than  that  of  Ben- 
jamin Marston,  from  the  day  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  pleasant 
abode  in  Marblehead  until  he  died  at  Bulama,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  seventeen  years  later,  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  real  life. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  SHELBURNE 


The  question  of  including  a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  in  the 
first  party  of  Loyalists  who  came  to  Shelburne,  was  discussed  in  New 
York  by  the  members  of  the  Association  formed  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1782  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement  at  Port  Roseway.  This 
is  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Association: 

"  Votes  of  the  Association  for  Port  Roseway  at  New  York,  1st 
February,  1783  : 

"  Question  proposed  whether  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  take  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  with  them  or  not? 
Upon  being  moved,  it  appeared  in  the  affirmative,  but  was  referred  to 
another  meeting. 

"  New  York,  8th  February,  1783.  Agreed  to  refer  the  question  till 
advice  from  our  Agent. 

"  (Signed)     John  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Association." 

Marston,  in  his  Journal  (June  26,  1783),  states  that  one  of  the 
Agents,^  who  was  at  Halifax  the  previous  winter,  used  to  plume  himself 
that  they  were  going  to  effect  a  settlement  without  the  assistance  of  the 
clergy,  intending  to  have  none  of  that  order"  among  them  for  the  present. 
He  thought  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  had  one  or  two  sensible, 
discreet  ministers  and  would  attend  to  their  admonitions.  The  minutes 
of  the  Association  show  that  it  had  for  its  first  officers  Joseph  Durfee, 


*  The    agent    here    referred  to  was  either  Joseph  Pynchon    or  James   Dole,  probably  the 
latter.      Governor  Parr  disliked  him,  and  observes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Under-Secretary 
of   State,   that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dole  had  given  him  much  vexation  in   connection  with 
ttlement  of  the  Loyalists. 
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president ;  Thomas  Courtney,  Sr.,  treasurer ;  and  John  Miller,  secretary. 
Joseph  Durfee*  and  James  Dole  were  appointed  agents. 

The  first  clergyman  who  signified  a  willingness  to  go  with  the  Loyal- 
ists to  Shelburne  was  the  Rev.  George  Panton,  formerly  rector  of  Tren- 
ton, Xew  Jersey,  and  later  chaplain  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  American 
Volunteers.  Mr.  Panton  wrote  to  the  S.  P.  G.  from  New  York  on  May 
24th,  1783,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  accompany  a  considerable  number 
of  people,  who  were  desirous  of  ordinances  of  religion,  to  Port  Roseway. 
He  had  been  prevented  from  sailing  in  the  first  fleet  by  a  fever,  but  hoped 
to  set  out  shortly.  He  adds,  that  "  a  considerable  part  of  the  new  colony 
consists  of  Scots  and  Irish  Dissenters,  who  have  contributed,  with  their 
usual  zeal,  for  the  support  of  a  minister  they  have  carried  with  them." 
He  applies  to  the  S.  P.  G.  for  their  encouragement,  and  in  response  the 
Society  assure  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  salary  as  one  of  their 
missionaries  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Parr,  Mr.  Panton  says  that  he  was  early 
invited,  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Association,  to  go  to  Port  Rose- 
way,  and  that  he  had  the  concurrence  of  a  general  public  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  the  approbation  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  so  doing.  An 
accidental  disappointment  in  regard  to  his  passage  had  prevented  his 
attending  the  first  embarkation,  and  sickness  coming  on  retarded  it  for 
some  time  longer.  He  sent  a  letter  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  to  Port 
Roseway  by  Captain  Robinson,  of  the  .Guides  and  Pioneers,  in  which  he 


*  Joseph  Durfee  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Rhode  Island.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  sea  ; 
afterwards  carried  on  business  as  a  merchant  and  accumulated  a  handsome  property.  He 
joined  the  British  when  they  landed  on  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1777  was  captain  of  an  associa- 
tion of  Loyalists  under  command  of  Colonel  Wanton.  At  the  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  he 
went  with  the  King's  troops  to  New  York.  Afterwards  he  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  Charleston,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  General  and  a  present  of  fifty  guineas 
for  his  services  as  pilot.  He  was  afterwards  employed  for  two  years  as  Superintendent  of 
small  craft  at  New  York  by  Col.  Crosby,  Barrack-master-General,  and  received  from  Brook 
Watson,  Esq.,  a  certificate  of  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  "  director  of  vessels." 
He  had  an  interest  in  several  schooners  which  did  a  profitable  business  in  transporting  fuel 
and  supplies  for  the  army  during  the  war.  He  sacrificed  much  valuable  property  in  Rhode 
Island,  his  house  alone  being  worth  £500  to  £600  sterling — a  considerable  sum  in  those  days. 
He  died  at  Shelburne  on  the  21st  March,  1801,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  An  obituary  notice 
in  an  old  newspaper  tells  us  that  "  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  removed  to 
Shelburne  with  his  family  and  the  wreck  of  his  property,  and  sat  himself  down  upon  a  tract 
of  uncultivated  land.  The  same  industry  and  perseverance  which  had  uniformly  distinguished 
him  soon  rendered  him  an  example  to  that  infant  settlement.  Few  men  possessed  a  more 
manly  and  independent  mind,  exhibited  more  striking  traits  of  industry,  or  have  quitted  life 
more  generally  and  universally  regretted." 
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informed  the  agents,  Messrs.  Durfee  and  Dole,  of  his  bad  health,  and  of 
his  purpose  of  embracing"  the  first  opportunity  to  join  them.  When,  at 
length,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  embarking,  the  Admiral  informed  him 
that  the  Rev.  William  Walter  was  going  to  Shelburne  in  the  same  fleet, 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  inhabitants,  who  understood  that 
Mr.  Panton  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  settling  in  that  place. 

William  Walter,  D.  D.,  it  may  be  stated  here,  was  formerly  the  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  later  chaplain  in  the  3rd  Battalion  of 
DeLancey's  Brigade,  a  well-known  Loyalist  corps.  He  informed  the 
Secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  leaving  New 
York,  that  he  had  decided  to  accompany  his  fellow  Loyalists  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  that  his  destination  was  Port  Roseway,  where  a  numerous 
body  of  people  were  forming  a  settlement.  They  were  without  a  clergy- 
man. He  had  offered  them  his  services,  and,  "  if  they  should  meet  him 
with  that  spirit  of  good  will  he  is  led  to  think  they  will,  he  means  to  sit 
down  there.  They  have  no  place  of  worship,  and,  owing  to>  the  war,  are 
in  general  poor.  They  consist  of  various  characters,  dispositions  and 
religious  sentiments.  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  unite  and  systematize 
them  under  the  national  church,  but  he  is  resolved  to  make  the  attempt." 
He  adds  that  "  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  pleased  to  approve  highly  of 
his  intentions,  and  has  given  him  ample  recommendation  to  Governor 
Parr." 

Mr.  Walter's  decision  to  go  to  Port  Roseway  was  in  response  to 
an  invitation  addressed  to  him  on  August  15th  by  upwards  of  150  of  the 
settlers  who  had  gone  there.  These  people  state  that  having  learned  of 
his  willingness  to  take  up  his  residence  among  them,  they  would  be  happy 
to  consider  him  as  their  minister.  Until  very  lately  their  whole  care 
had  been  directed  to  erecting  houses  for  themselves  and  their  families  ;  but 
having  now  in  a  good  degree  completed  this  very  necessary  business, 
they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  provision  for  divine  worship  and  the 
celebrating  of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  They  intended,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  erect  a  church,  and  would  be  happy  if  Mr.  Walter  would 
henceforth  consider  himself  as  their  pastor,  promising  to  contribute 
according  to  their  abilities  to  his  comfortable  and  decent  support. 

The  same  persons,  about  this  time,  united  in  a  petition  to  the  S.  P.  G., 
in  which  they  state  that  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Shelburne  are 
American   Loyalists,  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  property    and 
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undergone  many  hardships  both  in  the  war  and  in  their  subsequent  settle- 
ment in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country.  They  intend  to  erect,  as  soon 
as  possible,  a  building  for  divine  worship,  where  the  ordinances  of 
Religion  may  be  publicly  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.     They  request  the  Society's  assistance. 

In  response  to  the  application,  the  Society  promised  to  assist  them  in 
providing  a  stipend  for  their  missionary. 

The  arrival  of  Air.  Panton  at  once  introduced  an  element  of  discord. 
The  majority  of  the  settlers  preferred  Mr.  Walter;  nevertheless,  the 
president  of  the  Association,  Joseph  Durfee,  the  treasurer,  Thomas 
Courtney,  and  other  leading  men  resolved  to  stand  by  Mr.  Panton,  claim- 
ing that  he  had  the  prior  right  to  their  consideration.  We  need  not  be 
at  all  surprised  that  a  painful  situation  speedily  developed.  Two  parties 
were  formed.  Both  called  meetings  and  elected  wardens  and  vestrymen. 
Both  applied  for  a  grant  from  the  S.  P.  G.  in  England.  Mr.  Walter's 
friends  urged  that  he  was  the  choice  of  the  people.  Mr.  Panton's  friends 
claimed  that  the  best  element  in  the  community  approved  of  him,  as  did 
also  his  Excellency  Governor  Parr,  in  whose  hands  the  presentation  to 
rectories  was  vested.  To  some  extent  the  struggle  lay  between  the  classes 
and  the  masses.  This  is  indicated  by  the  names  of  those  chosen  as 
wardens  and  vestrymen  by  the  respective  parties  in  the  year  1784.  Those 
who  supported  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  as  their  rector  were  the  following, 
who  called  themselves  the  "Vestry  of  Trinity  Church :"  Richard  Hall  and 
James  Collins,  Wardens  ;  Messrs.  William  Holderness,  Robert  Appleby, 
George  Harding,*  Isaac  Reed,  John  Lownds,  John  Minshull,  John  Miller, 
Richard  Jenkins,  Alexander  Bartram,  Vestry. 

Those  elected  as  supporters  of  the  Rev.  George  Panton  called  them- 
selves the  "  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Patrick."  They  were :  Isaac 
Wilkins,  Esq.,    and    Joseph  Alpin,  Esq.,    Wardens ;    Messrs.    Alexander 


*  George  Harding  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  America  in  1765  and  settled  as  a  house 
carpenter  in  Philadelphia.  In.  1775  he  declared  his  sentiments  to  be  against  rebellion,  and 
did  what  he  could  in  support  of  British  Government.  He  escaped,  providentially,  from  being 
forced  to  take  up  arms  by  the  States,  and  in  1777  joined  the  British  army  at  Philadelphia, 
and  was  employed  in  disarming  the  disaffected.  Afterwards  was  employed  in  a  company  of 
twenty  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  spies.  He  intended  to  have  quitted  Philadelphia 
with  the  army,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy's  Light  Horse.  He  was  indicted  for 
high  treason,  tried  and  convicted,  was  carried  to  the  gallows,  and  would  have  been  executed 
had  he  not  been  demanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He  was  turned  out  of  prison  in  the  night 
and  got  to  New  York.      Staid  there  till  the  evacuation,  when  he  came  to  Shelburne. 
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Leckie,  Esq.,  Valentine  Nutter,  Esq.,  Nicholas  Ogden,  Esq.,  Major 
Charles  McNeil,  Esq.,  Henry  Guest,  Thomas  Courtney,  Sr.,  Gregory 
Springall,  Charles  White,  Thomas  Sullivan,  Samuel  Mann,  Vestry. 

The  supporters  of  Dr.  Walter  claimed  that  the  large  number  of 
signatures,  appended  to  .their  memorial  to  the  S.  P.  G.,  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  their  missionary,  sufficed  to  show  that  such  was  the  desire  of  the 
community  in  general.  Mr.  Panton's  friends  replied  that  their- vestry 
included  all  the  magistrates  and  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Shel- 
burne,  who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  other 
members  were  gentlemen  of  character  and  consideration,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  Dr.  Walter's  vestry  were  persons  of  much  less  weight.  They 
also  affirmed  that  Dr.  Walter  had  a  large  nondescript  following,  includ- 
ing many  persons  who  were  not  Church  people  at  all.  Mr.  Panton  did 
not  preach  to  bare  walls,  as  his  enemies  represented,  but  on,  the  contrary 
his  congregation  was  respectable,  not  only  from  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  families  it  included,  but  also  from  their  numbers. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Governor  Parr,  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Panton 
say  further,  that  the  method  of  popular  choice  opens  an  avenue  for  a 
majority  of  sectaries  to  introduce  clergymen  of  obnoxious  principles, 
equally  dangerous  to  Church  and  State,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  done  in  opposition  to  a  clergyman  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
character,  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  devotion  to  his  duty  both 
a  clergyman  and  as  a  Loyalist  on  the  most  trying  occasions. 

Whether  by  accident,  or  otherwise,  Walter  and  Panton  sailed  from 
Xew  York  in  the  same  fleet,*  but  the  breezes  seem  to  have  favored  Dr. 
Walter,  who  landed  at  Shelburne  two  days  in  advance  of  his  brother 
parson.  He  must. have  acted  with  promptitude,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Panton 
says  that  upon  his  arrival  he  found  himself  anticipated  in  every  object 
by  Mr.  Walter,  who  had  landed  two  days  before  him.  A  vestry,  consti- 
tuted on  Michaelmas  day,  29th  September,  calling  themselves  the  Vestry 
of  Trinity  Church,  in  Shelburne,  had  been  elected,  and  now  acted  strenu- 
ously in  Mr.  Walter's  behalf.  Mr.  Panton  claims  that  he  could,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  counteracted  their  proceedings  by  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  first  Association,  who  thought  him 
very   ill   treated,   but   that  he   was   fearful   of  exciting  animosities.     He 


*  Ships  of  this   fleet  arrived  at  Shelburne   about  the  23rd  of   September,   1783. 
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admits  that  Mr.  Walter  was  certainly  acceptable  to  the  Episcopal  persua- 
sion in  general,-  and  to  many  others  outside  their  communion.  He  asks 
the  Society  to  decide  in  the  matter  in  the  way  that  may  seem  most  con- 
ducive to  the  general  interests  of  the  church.  He  adds  that  upon  hearing 
that  Mr.  Walter  was  going  to  Shelburne,  he  would  himself  have  desisted 
from  going,  but  for  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Inglis  and  others,  that  his  appoint- 
ment as  missionary  had  already  been  made  by  the  Society  in  England, 
and  that  there  would  also  be  room  for  Mr.  Walter  to  minister  to  the 
"  particular  description  of  persons  "  who  desired  his  services. 

It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Panton  to  say  that  his  letters  are  exceedingly 
moderate  in  tone  and  betray  little  animosity.  He  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  the  S.  P.  G.,  that  having  found  on  his  arrival  Mr.  Walter  recognized 
as  Rector  by  a  Vestry,  and  that  application  had  been  made  to  his  Excel- 
lency Governor  Parr  for  induction,  as  he  himself  would  never  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  his  brethren,  nor  with  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  community,  he  had  declined  the  offer  of  a  subscription  in 
his  interest.  If  the  induction  of  Mr.  Walter  as  rector  should  appear  to 
his  Excellency  of  advantage  to  the  settlement,  he  desired  his  own  claim 
upon  the  Society  should  prove  no  obstruction.  The  Governor,  however, 
warmly  supported  Mr.  Panton. 

The  Vestry  organized  in  support  of  Rev.  Wm.  Walter  in  September, 
1783,  was  called,  as  just  stated,  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church.  The  fol- 
lowing were  members:  Benjamin  Marston  and  Alexander  Bertram, 
Church  Wardens ;  John  Miller,  Peter  Lynch,  William  Hargraves,  Stephen 
Shakespeare,  Hugh  Breen,  James  Gamage,*  John  Lownds,  George  Hard- 
ing and  William  Hale,  Vestrymen.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Benjamin 
Marston  was  one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  Mr.  Walter.  He  had 
doubtless  known  him  before  the  Revolution,  as  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  Some  of  the  memorials  to  the  S.  P.  G.  are  in  Marston's  hand- 
writing. 

Dr.  Walter's  congregation  met  for  some  time  in  the  preaching  room 
of  the  Methodists,  f  an  apartment  which  proved  rather  too  small  for  their 


*  James  Gamage  was  a  native  of  America.  He  went  to  Boston  to  live  in  1770,  and  was 
in  trade  there  when  the  Revolutionary  troubles  began.  Was  a  pronounced  Loyalist.  Retired 
with  the  army  to  Halifax  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  Sir  Wm.  Howe.  Went  to  New 
York  and  accompanied  the  Royal  army  to  Philadelphia.  He  acted  occasionally  with  them  as 
a  volunteer.  In  April,  1783,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  appointed  him  lieutenant  of  a  company  of 
militia  destined  for  Shelburne.  He  came  in  the  first  fleet  from  New  York  to  Shelburne. 
t  See  Dr.  T.  Watson  Smith's  "  Methodism  in  Eastern  British  America,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  142,  159. 
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accommodation.  A  temporary  church  was  afterwards  built.  The  con- 
troversy between  the  contending  parties  was  all  the  more  regrettable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  have  been  ample  room  for  both 
clergymen  in  Shelburne  at  this  time.  Despite  the  greater  popularity  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Walter,  Mr.  Panton  found  plenty  to  do.  In  his  first  report  to 
the  S.  P.  G.,  he  states  that  from  the  20th  December,  1783,  to  the  1st 
August,  1784  (less  than  eight  months),  he  baptized  190  persons,  married 
95  couples  and  officiated  at  32  funerals.  Of  those  baptized,  61  were 
white  infants  and  4  white  adults,  mostly  children  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers  and  of  the  poor  in  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement.  During  the 
same  period  he  married  51  couples,  "  principally  of  the  disbanded  troops." 
Of  the  negroes,  he  baptized  44  infants  and  81  adults,  and  married  44 
couples.  The  blacks  lived  principally  at  Birch  Town,  on  the  North-west 
branch  of  Port  Roseway  Bay,  about  3^  miles  from  Shelburne,  where 
Divine  Service  was  held  occasionally,  and  where  he  found  the  people 
were  very  desirous  of  the  ordinances  of  religion. 

That  there  was  a  large  field  for  the  energies  of  both  clergymen  at 
this  time  is  evident  from  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Panton,  that  in 
the  course  of  the' few  months  that  had  elapsed  there  had  been  "  more  than 
an  hundred  funerals  in  all,  but  only  32  persons  were  buried  with  the 
funeral  service." 

From  the  close  of  1783  to  the  27th  of  October,  1784,  the  duty  of 
Shelburne  devolved  entirely  upon  Mr.  Panton.  This,  in  some  measure, 
explains  the  large  number  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials  at  which 
he  officiated. 

Dr.  Walter  sailed  from  Halifax  to  England  about  the  1st  of  January, 
1784,*  to  submit  to  the  British  government  his  claims  and  those  of  a 
number  of  the  Shelburne  Loyalists  for  compensation  for  their  losses  of 
property  and  sacrifices  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  probable 
that  he  also  went  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  regard 
to  the  situation  at  Shelburne.  The  Society  agreed  to  take  him  on  their 
list  of  missionaries,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Morice,  the  Secretary,  wrote  to  the 
people  of  Shelburne  to  that  effect  on  the  19th  of  March,  1784. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Rev.  Mr.  Panton  and  his  supporters  forwarded 
a  memorial  to  Governor  Parr,  recommending  the  division  of  Shelburne 


*  See  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Archives  for  Ontario  of  1904.  at  page  678  and  731. 
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into  three  ecclesiastical  parishes,  to  be  known  as  St.  George's,  St. 
Patrick's  and  St.  Andrews.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  each  parish 
were  minutely  described  in  the  memorial.  A  sufficient  space  was  to  be 
reserved  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  school  house  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Andrew — there  being  already  a  public  square 
reserved  for  a  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  George.  The  huts  and  build- 
ings at  that  time  erected  in  the  town  exceeded  1,500,  and  the  memorialists 
were  confident  that  three  parishes  would  shortly  be  required.  After  due 
consideration  the  Governor  agreed,  and  on  September  7th  the  agent  for 
Shelburne  in  Halifax  forwarded  Mr.  Panton  a  letter  of  induction  from 
the  Governor  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Patrick,  together  with 
an  elegantly  bound  Prayer  Book,  as  a  token  of  "  his  regard  and  ardent 
wish  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  Established  Religion  in  Shel- 
burne." 

Mr.  Panton's  induction  and  the  division  of  the  town  into  parishes,  so 
far  from  proving  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  served  but  to  add  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  discord.  Mr.  Walter  himself  had  not  yet  returned,  but  hand 
bills  were  posted  up  calling  upon  his  friends  to  meet  at  a  well-known 
tavern  in  Shelburne  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  church.  In  conse- 
quence there  were  "  resolves  and  protests,  criminations  and  vindications." 
Among  the  documents  that  have  been  preserved  in  the  S.  P.  G.  records 
concerning  the  controversy  is  one  which  begins  thus : 

"  Isaac  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  Valentine  Xutter,  Esq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Town  and  District 
of  Shelburne,  do  solemnly  declare  and  attest  the  truth  of  the  following 
facts." 

The  "  facts,"  as  stated  by  these  gentlemen,  were  to  the  following 
effect :  That  when  the  parishioners  of  the  newly-constituted  Parish  of 
St.  Patrick  met  in  their  place  of  worship  to  elect  wardens  and  vestry 
men.  certain  persons  calling  themselves  the  Vestry  of  TrinityChurch — a 
nominal  parish  not  existing  by  any  regular  authority — came  to  the  meet- 
ing at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Walter,  then  in  England,  interrupted  their 
proceedings  and  protested  against  the  election,  and  also  against  the  act 
of  Governor  Parr  in  dividing  Shelburne  into  parishes.  Dr.  Walter 
arrived  soon  after  (October  27th)  from  England,  and  the  week  after  his 
arrival  held  services  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion  in  a  "  meet- 
ing-house "   situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Parish  of   St.   Patrick.       He 
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afterwards,  they  say,  erected  a  temporary  church  in  the  central  part  of 
the  town,  in  which  parochial  acts  and  services  were  held  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Panton,  the  legally-inducted  rector  of  St.  Patrick's.  The 
land,  too,  adjoining  his  place  of  worship  Dr.  Walter  had  the  assurance 
to  convert  into  a.  burying-ground  in  opposition  to  that  assigned  by  public 
authority  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Dr.  Walter  also  persisted  in 
styling  himself  Rector  of  an  imaginary  parish,  called  by  him  the  Parish 
of  Trinity  Church,  comprehending  all  the  parishes  into  which  the  town 
and  adjacent  district  had  been  divided. 

[Isaac  Wilkins,  who  figures  somewhat  prominently  in  this  controversy, 
was  born  in  Jamaica  in  1741.  He  was  the  son  of  Martin  Wilkins,  a  rich 
planter,  and  came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  when  very  young.  In 
1756  he  entered  King's  College  (Columbia),  where  he  graduated  in  1760, 
and  in  1763  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  studied  for  the  ministry, 
but  did  not  at  this  time  take  Holy  Orders.  He1  married  in  1762  Isabella, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  Morris,  and  settled  at  "  Castle  Hill,"  in  the 
County  of  Westchester.  Not  long  after  he  was  elected  a  representative 
of  the  county  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  When  the  Revolutionary 
troubles  began,  he  gave  all  the  opposition  in  his  power  to  the  measures 
of  Congress.  This  made  him  very  obnoxious  to  the  "  rebels."  He  was 
known  to  be  the  author  of  some  publications  against  Congress,  and  was 
the  reputed  author  of  a  pamphlet  written  under  the  pseudonym  of  A.  W. 
Farmer,  which  made  quite  a  stir  at  the  time.  He  steadily,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  supported  the  cause  of  the  Loyalists  and  the  main- 
tenance of  British  connexion.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  New  York 
in  the  spring  of  of  1775  and  to  retire  for  protection  to  England.  He 
returned  with  Sir  Wm.  Howe  the  next  year  and  remained  on  Long  Island 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  family  were  still  at  Westchester,  but  on 
learning  that  Air.  Wilkins  was  with  the  Royal  army,  his  enemies  sent  a 
party  to  destroy  his  property  and  take  his  wife  prisoner.  She  had  barely 
warning  in  time  to  escape,  and  fled  with  such)  precipitation  she  could  not 
save  more  than  her  clothes  ;•  several  of  the  servants  were  seized  and  the 
property  destroyed.  In  January,  1778,  Lord  North,  unsolicited,  gave 
Mr.  Wilkins  an  annual  allowance  of  £200  sterling.  He  remained  in  New 
York  a  short  time  after  the  evacuation  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
-ession  of  his  estate  in  Westchester.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  sold 
it  for  £2,500  N.  Y.  currency,  half  of  what  he  paid  for  it.     He  says  that 
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the  Americans  allowed  him  to  sell  it,  paying  attention  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Articles  of  Peace.  His  name  did  not  appear  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
fiscation passed  by  the  State  of  New  York.  This  Mr.  Wilkins  attributed 
to  the  friendship  of  his  brother,  who  had  taken  the  other  side  in  the  late 
contest. 

Isaac  Wilkins  continued  at  Shelburne  and  at  Lunenburg  until  about 
1798,  when  he  went  back  to  Westchester,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  by  Bishop  Provoost.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  and  retained  the  position  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1830,  in  his  89th  year.  He  had  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  one  of  whom,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Morris  Wilkins,  became  Speaker 
of  the  Xova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly,  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilkins 
in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Westchester  states  that  he  was  "  for  thirty-one 
years  the  diligent  and  faithful  minister  of  this  parish  *  *  *  *  nor  ever 
wished,  nor  ever  went  forth  to  seek,  a  better  living."] 

The  antagonism  between  the  contending  parties  at  Shelburne  during 
the  twelve  months  that  followed  Dr.  Walter's  return  from  England  was 
intense,  and  uncharitable  reflections  were  made  on  both  sides,  which  it  is 
as  well  not  to  revive.  Dr.  Walter  and  his  friends  protested  strongly 
against  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Panton.  The  district  comprehend- 
ed by  the  proposed  Parish  of  St.  Patrick  was,  they  claimed,  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  the  town,  as  well  as  that  in  which  most  of  Mr. 
Walter's  congregation  resided,  and  in  which  they  had  always  held  their 
worship.  The  public  ground,  originally  intended  as  the  site  for  a  church 
(and  on  which  a  foundation  was  in  fact  begun)  being  too  remote  and 
inconvenient,  the  people  had  purchased  a  spot  more  central,  and  were 
now  preparing  to  build  with  all  dispatch,  hoping  to  remove  from  the  town 
the  disgrace  of  having  no  place  of  public  worship  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Established  Church.  Dr.  Walter  claimed  that  his  constituents 
were  between  300  and  400,  most  of  them  heads  of  families.  His  vestry 
had  pledged  themselves  to  purchase,  among  the  Farm  Lots  which  were 
then  for  sale,  two — the  best  adapted  for  their  purpose — making  a  glebe 
of  400  acres  for  the  use  of  their  Rector.  At  this  time  Dr.  Walter  was 
living  in  a  house  he  had  built  for  himself,  no  parsonage  having  as  yet 
been  provided  by  the  people. 

Overtures  were  made  by  Mr.  Panton  and  his  friends  for  an  accom- 
modation of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen,  and  Mr.  Panton  repeatedly 
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declared  his  willingness,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  relinquish  his  position. 
He  suggested  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  should 
transfer  him  "to  the  military  Town  of  St.  Anne's,  above  Majorville, 
about  70  miles  up  the  River  St.  Johns,  in  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  a  large  number  of  the  officers  of  the  late  Provincial  Corps 
were  settled,  whom  at  their  particular  request  he  would  have  originally 
accompanied  but  for  his  unfortunate  engagements  with  Shelburne.  The 
major  part  of  his  late  regiment*  was  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place. 
They  had  naturally  a  claim  upon  his  attention,  and  he  would  be  happy  to 
find  it  in  his  power  to  be  servicable  to  them." 

Mr.  Panton  states  that  never  since  his  entry  into  public  life  had  he  had 
any  dispute  or  been  at  variance  with  any  person,  or  persons,  excepting 
those  who  had  been  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  King  and  Country,  and 
but  for  the  respect  he  owed  the  Governor,  who  appointed,  and  the  gentle- 
men who  had  supported  him,  and  his  duty  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  maintain  its  rights,  he  would  long  ago  have  left  the  settle- 
ment. His  friends  and  supporters  agreed  that,  although  they  would 
sincerely  lament  their  separation  from  a  beloved  pastor,  the  substitution 
of  two  other  Loyal  Refugee  clergymen  (for  two  at  least  who  could  work 
in  harmony  were  immediately  necessary)  would  alone  heal  their  present 
unhappy  differences.  Dr.  Walter,  however,  stoutly  refused  to  consider 
the  proposition.  He  had,  he  said,  removed  his  family  from  New  York 
"  to  fix  them  at  Shelburne  for  life."  His  friends  had  stood  out  on  his 
behalf  because  their  legal  right  of  choosing  a  minister  had  been  invaded 
by  having  one  forced  upon  them  against  their  inclination ;  and  he  himself 
had  stood  out  because  an  application  had  been  made  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  his  behalf,  which  Society  had  acknow- 
ledged his  claims,  and  only  deferred  his  appointment  as  their  missionary 
until  the  conditions  respecting  a  glebe  and  parsonage  were  complied  with 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  they  were  now  fulfilling.  Had  Mr. 
Panton  simply  requested  to  remain  at  Shelburne  to  minister  to  the  settle- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Birch-town  and  elsewhere,  as  one  of  the 


*  Tiie  icic/ence  is  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  American  Regiment,  which  came,  under  command 
of  Lieut. -Col.  (j.\briel  DeVeber  to  St.  John,  to  be  disbanded  in  September,  1783.  They  were 
asigned  lands  a  few  miles  above  St.  Anne's  (Fredericton),  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a 
little  below  the  Keswick  Stream.  Rev.  George  Panton  was  chaplain  of  the  regiment  from 
1778  to  tbe  close  o'  the  war. 
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Society's  missionaries,  he  might  have  been  very  useful,  and  Mr.  Walter 
would  have  cordially  supported  him  in  this. 

The  unhappy  contention  continued  to  distract  the  Church  of  England 
in  Sheiburne  for  a  while  longer.  However,  it  was  finally  consented,  for 
peace  sake,  to  forget  and  forgive  what  was  past,  and  that  each  clergyman 
should  be  supported  by  the  generosity  of  his  friends. 

The  correspondence  of  the  two-  reverend  gentlemen  with  the  S.  P.  G. 
is  largely  concerned  with  their  differences — differences  that,  in  some 
measure,  marred  the  usefulness  of  each ;  but  there  are  occasional  refer- 
ences to  the  general  state  of  society  in  Sheiburne  that  are  of  interest. 

Dr.  Walter,  shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  on  October  27th, 
1784,  wrote  to  Dr.  Morice,  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  that  he  found 
the  Town  of  Sheiburne  greatly  improved  in  point  of  appearance  during 
his  absence,  but  greatly  declined  in  point  of  real  wealth.  About  two 
hundred  families  had  already  left  the  settlement  because  they  could  not 
get  their  lands  in  season,  and  many  were  preparing  to  follow. 

The  money  brought  by  the  settlers  had  been  mostly  expended  on  their 
houses.  The  fisheries,  their  chief  source  of  wealth,  had  been  but  little 
gone  into  the  past  season.  The  public  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  great  distress  was  apprehended  among  the  poorer  classes  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  He  laments  the  quarrel  that  had  unhappily  arisen 
amongst  the  Church  people.  Those  who  adhered  to  Mr.  Panton  were 
respectable  characters  in  the  settlement,  and  had  made  overtures  for  a 
coalition.  But  many  of  Mr.  Walter's  friends  declare  that  they  never  can 
sit  under  Air.  Pantcn's  ministry,  and  will  sooner  go  over  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Mr.  Walter  says  that  his  parishioners  had  employed  a 
carpenter  to  furnish  estimates  for  a  church  60  feet  in  length  and  40  feet 
wide.  Air.  Lane,  a  London  merchant,  had  presented  the  church  with  a 
superb  set  of  books.  Mr.  Hall,  an  English  gentleman,  settling  in  Shei- 
burne as  a  merchant,  intended  giving  a  bell.  Sir  William  Pepperrell 
also  would  be  a  handsome  benefactor.  There  was  as  yet  no  public  school 
for  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  Black  People  of  Birch  Town  had  asked 
to  be  taken  under  'Air.  Walter's  care.  One  of  themselves,  of  the  name 
of  Limerick,  officiated  among  them  as  a  preacher  and  exhorter.  He  bore 
an  exceedingly  good  character,  was  of  great  use,  and  might  be  profitably 
employed  by  the  Society  as  a  catechist  and  school-master. 

The  meeting-house  of  the  Methodists  being  no  longer  available,  the 
people  proposed  to  erect  a  temporary  church  building  to  last  until  the 
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larger  one  should  be  completed.  This  they  hoped  to  raise  by  the  15th 
or  20th  January,  1785.  In  the  interim  they  had  applied  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  use  of  their  house  of  public  worship, 
at  such  hours  as  would  not  incommode  them.  This  favour  the  Presby- 
terians had  generously  and  unanimously  granted.  Their  own  temporary 
edifice  would  be  like  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  viz.,  about  40  feet  long 
by  24  feel  wide,  quite  rough,  but  very  comfortable,  and  with  stoves  in 
the  winter. 

Rev.  Mr.  Panton  writes  on  the  1st  June,  1785,  that  there  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shelburne  8,000  or  9,000  souls,  many  of  whom  were  only  then 
getting  upon  their  several  locations.  Many  of  these  people  had,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  war,  long  been  without  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  or  even  the  influence  of  civil  laws.  It  was  of  vast  importance 
to  the  community  in  general  that  religious  and  moral  instruction  should 
be  speedily  provided.  Two  clergymen  at  least  were  required  for  the 
work.  In  order  to  assist  in  allaying  the  animosities  that  had  arisen 
he  proposed  sailing  for  Halifax  in  a  few  days  to  obtain  Governor  Parr's 
consent  to  his  retirement.  He  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  peace, 
that  Dr.  Walter  would  follow  his  example,  and  so  pave  the  way  for  the 
appointment  of  other  clergymen  as  their  successors  who  might  harmonize 
the  settlement. 

Dr.  Walter,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1785,  writes  that  the  last  winter, 
though  not  very  severe  as  to  cold,  was  long  and  tedious,  and  particularly 
distressing  to  the  Inhabitants  on  account  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  public 
provisions.  Many  families  had  become  disheartened  and  had  gone  back 
to  the  States,  or  removed  to  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  among  them 
many  of  his  parishioners.  Since  his  returnl  from  England  he  had  christ- 
ened 51  infants  and  3  adults,  married  21  couples  and  buried  20. 

Shelburne  now  began  to  decline.  Dr.  Walter  possibly  exaggerates 
when  he  states,  in  1788,  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  original  settlers  had 
returned  to  the  States,  and  those  who  remained  were  in  general  so  re- 
duced in  their  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  contribute  very  little  to  the 
support  of  their  clergyman. 

Mr.  Panton's  retirement  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  bick- 
erings that  divided  the  church  into  two  parties.  Had  Dr.:  Walter  retired 
at  the  same  time,  the  two  congregations  might  have  united ;  but  as  he  did 
not,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Patrick's  applied  to  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton 
Rowland  to  accept  the  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Panton.     Rev.  Mr.  Row- 
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land  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  came  to  America  in  1768,  and  on 
January  23rd,  1775,  was  presented  by  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  living  of  St. 
Bride's,  in  Norfolk  County,  Virginia.  On  January  1st,  1778,  he  became 
chaplain  of  Lieut. -Col.  John  Morris'  2nd  Battalion  of  the  New  Jersey 
Volunteers.  The  corps  was  disbanded  at  Staten  Island  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  Mr.  Rowland  remained  there,  or  in  Pennsylvania,  until  he 
was  applied  to  by  Isaac  Wilkins  and  others  to  come  to  Shelburne  as  their 
minister.  He  gave  evidence  before  Commissioner  Pemberton*  in  con- 
nection with  the  Loyalist  claims  for  compensation  at  Halifax  on  July  3rd, 
1786,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says  that  he  means  to  settle  at  Shelburne, 
that  he  has  applied  to  Governor  Parr  for  presentation  to  the  church  there 
and  received  a  very  favorable  answer  from  him. 

No  suitable  place  of  worship  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  yet  been  erected  at  Shelburne,  and  with  the  great  decline  of  the 
town,  both  in  wealth  and  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  problem 
of  building  was  a  grave  one.  Dr.  Walter  was  at  this  time  spoken  of  as 
the  Rector  of  St.  George  and  Mr.  Rowland  as  Rector  of  St.  Patrick.  In 
May,  1788,  the  two  parishes  agreed  to  bury  the  hatchet.-  A  joint  parish 
meeting  was  held,  the  rectors  and  vestries  of  both  parishes  present,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  S.  P.  G.  was  passed  for  the  Society's  "  munificence 
and  condenscension  in  granting  to  the  town  a  mission  for  each  of  the 
gentlemen  settled  there  as  rectors  of  the  two  parishes,  by  means  of  which 
those  differences  which  formerly  did  exist  among  the  members  of  the 
church  are  happily  done  away,  and  union  and  harmony  restored."  f  The 
temporary  church  built  by  Dr.  Walter  seems  now  to  have  been  used 
jointly,  and,  on  the  Sunday  that  followed,  Mr.  Rowland  preached  an 
admirable  sermon  from  the  text :  "  We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and 
walked  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends." 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1788,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Hildreth  &  White 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  for  the  use  of  the  two  parishes  for  the  sum 


*  Colonel  Thomas  Dundas  and  Jeremiah  Pemberton  (the  latter  appointed  in  1788  Chief 
Justice  of  Nova  Scotia)  about  the  close  of  the  year  1785  came  to  Nova  Scotia  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  the  Loyalists  upon  the  Imperial  government,  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
1783  and  1785,  for  compensation  for  their  losses  during  the  American  Revolution.  Evidence 
was  taken  at  Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  six  reports  submitted  to  govern- 
ment embracing  some  1,500  claims.  Most  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Archives  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  1904.  An  even  more  full  transcript  in 
manuscript  (30  large  volumes)   is  to  be  found  in  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York. 

t  This  is  the  first  parish  meeting  of  which  the  records  are  preserved  at  Shelburne.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  previous  records  were  destroyed  because  of  the  desire  to  bury  the  past 
in  oblivion. 
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of  £620  was  accepted.  The  church  was  finished  "in  a  handsome  work- 
man-like manner  and  of  excellent  materials  "  in  December,  1789.  The 
people  contributed  a  sum  amounting  to  £200  and  upwards  towards  the 
cost.  They  were  indebted  to  the  home  government  for  a  donation  of 
£200  sterling.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (formerly  Lord  Shelburne), 
for  whom  the  town  was  named,  contributed  twenty  guineas  to  the  build- 
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ing  fund,  and  Sir  William  Pepperell  ten  guineas.  The  church  was  opened 
on  Christmas  day,  and  was  greatly  admired  "  for  its  neatness  and  easy 
accommodation  of  the  parishioners."  The  S.  P.  G.  report  rather  mourn- 
fully states  that  the  church,  "  planned  for  a  large  congregation,  may,  by 
the  constant  departure  of  the  people,  be  wanted  only  for  a  small  one." 
During  this  year  Mr.  Rowland  baptized  27  and  buried  7.  Dr.  Walter 
baptized  69  infants  and  6  adults,  married  17  couples  and  buried  18 
persons. 

The  church  wardens  took  seizure  and  possession  of  the  church  in  due 
form  by  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  builders,  Messrs.  Hildreth  & 
White,  the  key  of  the  great  west  door,  turning  out  the  said  builders,  and 
locking  the  door  upon  them,  and  then  immediately  opening  the  door 
again. 
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Bishop  Charles  Inglis  visited  Shelburne  in  July,  1790,  and  confirmed 
284  candidates,  of  whom  8  were  blacks.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  (July 
30th)  the  church  was  consecrated  as  Christ  Church,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Air.  Rowland  at  the  Bishop's  request.  Dr.  Walter  was 
absent  in  Boston,  where  he  removed  soon  after  to  accept  the  charge  of 
Christ  Church.  The  number  of  communicants  in  Shelburne  was  85 ;  of 
baptisms,  76  infants  and  9  adults;  burials,  15.  Forty  children,  were  then 
in  the  negro  school  at  Birch  Town. 

In  1 79 1  Bishop  Inglis  gives  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shel- 
burne as  3,500  white  people  and  1,162  blacks — 350  of  the  latter  at  Birch 
Town,  where  Colonel  Bluck  taught  44  children  in  his  school.  There 
were  in  the  Town  12  schools — 9  kept  by  men  and  3  by  women — and  about 
257  scholars  out  of  probably  770  needing  instruction.  In  the  town  and 
its  environs  were  202  heads  of  families,  taxables,  who  were  professors 
of  the  Church  of  England,  besides  50  bachelors  and  a  large  number  too 
poor  to  be  taxed,  amounting  in  all  to  1,500  or  2,000  souls. 

After  the  retirement  of  Rev.  Dr.  Walter,  in  1791,  Mr.  Rowland  be- 
came sole  rector  of  the  two  parishes,  which  on  the  10th  of  May,  1793, 
were  joined  under  the  name  of  "  The  United  Parishes  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Patrick." 
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THE  DISBANDED  SOLDIERS  AT  SHELBURNE. 


There  came  into  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  some  time 
ago,  several  fragmentary  returns  connected  with  the  arrival  and  settle- 
ment of  the  disbanded  soldiers  at  bhelburne  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  The 
notes  that  follow  are  based  upon  these  papers.  They  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  references  in  Marston  s  journal  to  the  survey  and 
distribution  of  lots  to  the  soldiers  under  dates  from  October  24th  to 
November  27th,  1783.  One  of  the  documents  is  entitled  a  "Return  of 
Soldiers  discharged  trom  the  23d  Regiment  (or  Royal  Weish  Fusiliers) 
embarked  on  Board  the  Brig  Hopewell,  George  Garbut,  Master,  &  ordered 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  join  Capt.  Edmund  Ward's  Company, 
Bound  for  Port  Roseway." 

This  return  is  signed  at  Shelburne  by  Edmund  Ward  on  the  25th 
October,  1783, — presumably  upon  the  ship's  arrival.  The  names  in  the 
list  are : 

Francis  Every,  Patrick  Logan,  James  Murphy,  William  Marsland,  Owen  Ellis, 
Andrew  Brown,  John  Philips,  John  Browning,  John  Hannigan,  Andrew  Legg, 
Thomas  Owens,  William  Stone,  William  Redhead,  William  Anderson,  Thomas 
Compton,  Ledwick  Demmelind,  Richard  Bright,  John  Morris,  James  Short,  Robert 
Morrison,  John  Myers,  James  Tarrain,  William  Clark,  John  Bud,  James  Lithwhite, 
James  McCowan,  John  Caylar,  James  Bruce. 

There  were  also  six  women  and  three  children  included  in  the  return. 
Another  return,  which  should  be  coupled  with  this,  contains  the  names 
of  ten  men.  It  is  headed :  "  A  return  of  the  Remainder  of  ye  23d  Reg't 
disembarct  from  on  bord  the  Charmen  Nancey  ye  1  November,  1783." 
The  names  included  are : 

Corporal  Robert  Mugford,  Randal  Prew,  Charles  Conner,  Richard  Digells, 
Nathan  Allcock,  Patrick  Bradley,  Richard  Young,  Henry  Klapper,  James  Munday, 
James  Hunter. 

Another  list  of  disbanded  soldiers  contains  the  names  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  42nd  or  Royal  Highland  Regiment,  viz. : 

Serg't  John  Urquart,  Corporal  John  McKenzie,  Corporal  William  Forbes, 
Andrew  Jameson,  Wm.  Campbell,  John  Shaw,  Wm.  Stewart,  John  Cunningham, 
George  Buchanan,  Wm.  Campbell  2d,  Donald  Forbes,  Andrew  Lightbody,  James 
Cameron,  Donald  McGregor,  Robert  McLeod,  William  Sutherland,  Donald  Mc- 
Kenzie. 
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"No  date  is  attached  to  this  list,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  of  about  the  same 
date  as  the  others.  Marston  in  his  journal,  on  the  31st  October  (see 
page  239,  ante),  speaks  of  the  drawing  of  forty-three  town  lots,  9  by 
disbanded  soldiers  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  5  by  the  men  of  the  76th,  and 
29  by  men  of  the  23rd.  The  list  which  follows  supplies  the  names  of  the 
men  from  two  of  these  corps : 

"A  list  of  the  Names  of  the  426.  &  76th  Regts  at  work;  42d  Regt,  Serjt  John 
Urquhart,  Corpl.  William  Forbes,  Corpl.  John  McKenzie,  Donald.  McKenzie,  Wm. 
Stewart,  Donald  McGregor,  Andrew  Jameson,  John  Shaw,  Wm.  Campbell;  76th 
Regt,  Serjt.  Donald  McKay,  Corpl.  Neil  McLean,  Alexander  McDonald,  Rory 
McDonald,  Wm.  McKegan." 

The  expression  "  at  work  "  no  doubt  means  that  the  men  were  assist- 
ing in  cutting  down  the  trees  and  underbrush  for  Mr.  Tully,  the  sur- 
veyor, and  his  chainmen,  who  were  staking  out  their  lots.  The  twenty- 
nine  men  of  the  23d  Regiment,  who  were  located  by  Marston  at  this  time, 
came  in  the  brig  "  Hopezvell,  with  Capt.  Edmund  Ward,  as  narrated 
above. 

The  names  of  the  men  of  the  40th  Regiment  who  received  lands  at 
this  time  will  be  found  in  the  following: 

"  List  of  the  Men's  Names  Discharged  from  the  40th  Regiment  to  Settel  in 
Port  Roseway  31st  October,  1783 :  Sergt.  Andrew  Goodick,  Corporals  John  Irwin, 
Alex'r  Flagg,  James  Mands,  John  McDermott ;  Privates,  Benjamin  Thompson, 
Francis  Adams,  James  Waters.  John  Flag,  David  Beatey,  Peter  Crow,  David 
Jenkins,  Math'w  Wallis,  Charles  Hamilton,  Charles  Greer,  Timothy  Hamond, 
Francis  Brook,  Math'w  Philips,  Bartho.  Carney,  Thos.  Burk,  Thomas  Gibson, 
Darby  Connor,  James  Connolly.  John  Ward,  John  Bank,  Robert  Cheeck,  Thos. 
Earley,  John  Tiert,  Peter  Molligan,  Hugh  Loughron,  Charles  Gillis,  John  Brown, 
Joseph  Bydel,  Joseph  Winkler,  Philip  Drum,  Alex'r  McAndrew,  Daniel  Carter, 
John  Lengon.  Robert  Johnston,  Martin  Greger,  James  Boyd,  James  Hall,  Rich'd 
Sandford,  James  Connely,  William  Fegan,  Hugh  Hill,  Robert  Lebourn,  John  Daley, 
John  Wade,  George  Williamson,  George  Harekood,  Thomas  Hughes,  John  Price, 
Robert  Flax,  Francis  McSherry,  James  Mullen,  Arthur  Donnely,  Patrick  Hickey, 
Arth'r  Campbell.  Fred  McLoughlin,  Michel  Wilson.     Total,  61." 

Next  we  have  the  "  Return  of  the  men  of  the  57th  Regiment  that 
came  on  board  the  Congress,  Transport,  disembarked  on  the  25th  October, 
1783,  viz.: 

Sergts— Robert  McGaughey,  Edward  Richards,  Henry  Echlin. 

Corporals — John  Hembry,  Samuel  Haggin,  Samuel  Morrison,  John  Purdy, 
James  Hughston,  Patrick  Carney. 

Privates — William  Copeland,  John  Kenedy,  Edward  Millson,  James  Healey, 
Thomas  Rees,  Daniel  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Moreing,  Samuel  Knight,  George  Price, 
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Thomas  Charlton.  David  Bartley,  John  Jones,  Thomas  Martin,  Patrick  Phillips, 
Patrick  Murphy,  William  Foesett,  Daniel  lrwine,  William  Allen,  James  Keenan, 
Erasmus  Lewis.   Barney   Rogers,  William  Callaghan,  Joseph  Savage.     Total,  32." 

*'  Return  of  the  men     discharged     from  the  80th  Regt,;  3d  Nov'r,  1783: 

Serjeant  James  Dick,  Serjt.  Cowin  (.sick),  Serjt.  EdgUtin,  Serjt.  Inglis  (sick), 
Serjt.  Bnchan,  Corp'l  Young,  Corp'l  McDonald;  Privates,  Jas.  Patterson,  Thos. 
Hntton.  Jno.  Walker.  Peter  Bane,  Thos.  Smith,  Peter  Sharp,  Jno.  Foord,  Jas. 
Smith.  Patrick  Barns,  Jno.  Brown  (sick),  And'w  Brown,  George  Aitken,  Archibald 
I  Tall.  Ernest  Smith.  Jas.  Stewart,  Jas.  McCartine,  Thos.  Alexander,  Jas.  Binnie, 
Jos.  Jefferson,  Thos.  Slisseer,  Wm.  Jones,  Rich'd  Lamb,  Wm.  Kelly,  Arch'd  Man- 

derson,    Mich'l    Coffie    (sick),    Peter    Good,    James    Long,    Martin    Black,   

McNaughton,  Jas.  Lindsay,  And'w  Wilson,  Robert  Tulloch,  Nath'l  McCormuck, 
William  Cameron.     Total,  41. 

The  last  and  longest  list  preserved  among  Marston's  papers  is  the 
following:  "List  of  the  men  discharged  from  the  76th  Reg't,  Shelburne, 
1st  Nov'r,  1783  : 

Serjeants — John  Mc Vicar,  Gilbert  McKay,  Thos.  Martin,  Grigory  Grant,  Alex. 
Gatherer,  Donald  Henderson,  Alex.  McDonald,  Donald  McKay,  Jas.  Douglass, 
Henry  Sinclair.  Peter  Fisher,  John  Tochar,  Donald  Cameron,  Donald  McDonald, 
John   Henderson,   George  Hunter,  Alex.   McDonald,  Lachlin   McKinnon. 

Corporals — John  Robertson,  Niel  McLean,  Chas.  McLachlin,  Wm.  Irvin,  Niel 
McLean.  Alex.  McDonald,  John  McPherson,  Niel  Robertson,  James  Cormick, 
John    McDonald,   Donald    Mclnnis,  James  Rea,  John   Mathison. 

Drummers — Wm.  Cummings,  Alex.  Douglass,  Robt.  Spiers,  Samuel  Hunter, 
Barnet  Duffy,  Duncan  McLean. 

Privates — Malcolm  Nicholson,  Angus  McDonald,  Donald  Buchanan,  Alex. 
Mcintosh,  Xorman  McKenzie,  John  McDonald,  Norman  McDonald,  John  McLeod, 
John  McLean,  Arch'd  McDonald,  Chas.  Clark,  Alex.  McLean,  Donald  Cameron, 
Robt.  [nnis,  Alex.  McLean  1st,  Alex.  McLean  2d,  John  McLeod,  Arch'd  McDonald, 
Angus  McLeod,  John  Campbell,  Robt.  McDonald,  Rory  McDougald,  John  Smith, 
Angus  Mclntyre,  John  McKenzie,  John  Martin,  Wm.  Forbes,  John  McLeod,  John 
Jacobson,  Peter  Morison,  Alex.  McDonald,  Arch'd  McDonald,  John  Curry,  John 
Cutt,  Finlay  Mcintosh,  Lodowick  McLean,  Lachlan  McLean,  Donald  Mathison, 
Rory  McDonald,  Alex.  McDonald,  John  McMillan,  Wm.  McKigan,  James  Ross, 
Xiel  Mc  Isaac,  Jas.  McDaniel,  John  McDonald,  John  McLean,  John  Kidd,  Angus 
Mclnnis,  Donald  Cutt.  John  McDonald,  Thos.  Randies,  Niel  Stewart,  Donald 
Mclvir,  Archibald  Barry,  John  McGilivray,  Andrew  Anderson,  Murdo  McLeod, 
John  McDonald,  Jas.  Rose,  Chas.  McKinnon,  Colin  McCallum,  Alex.  McLachlin, 
Farquhar  McLean,  John  McGonigill,  Jas.  Golding,  Edward  Newton,  Wm.  Elliot, 
Tho<=.  Kassy,  John  White,  Angus  McLeod.     Total,  108. 
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This  last  regiment,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  was  composed  of 
Scottish  Highlanders,  with   McDonalds,   McLeans  and  McLeods  galore. 

The  arrival  of  most  of  the  British  regulars  at  Shelburne  was  so  late 
in  ( )ctober  that  all  could  not  get  upon  their  locations,  notwithstanding 
the  best  efforts  of  the  surveyors  and  their  assistants.  Many  were  obliged 
to  hut  for  the  winter  near  the  shore.  The  lands  assigned  them  in 
Parr's  division,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  did  not  please  them  and  a 
considerable  number  removed  the  next  year  to  Prince  Edward  Island — 
then  called  the  Island  of  St.  John.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the 
data  suplied  in  this  appendix  with  the  table  at  page  243. 

Note. — At  page  243  the  figures  for  the  64th  Regiment  are  by  mistake  twice 
inserted. 

The  plan  at  page  229  is  reduced  from  the  original  scale  of  5  chains  to  the  inch 
to  2]/^  chains  to  the  inch. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  its  Collections 
the  Historical  Society  has  participated  in  several  functions 
of  historic  interest.  One  of  these  was  the  unveiling  of  the 
fine  memorial  statue  to  Samuel  de  Champlain  which  now 
stands  on  Queen  Square  in  the  City  of  St.  John.  The  statue 
was  unveiled  by  his  Worship  Mayor  Frink,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1910,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens. 
The  date  selected  was  the  three  hundred  and  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  port  and  noble  river  that  still  bear 
the  name  which  was  given  to  them  in  honour  of  the  day  of 
their  discovery  by  the  great  explorer.  Among  the  speakers 
on  the  occasion  were  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Hazen,  premier  of  New 
Brunswick,  Hon.  Dr.  Landry,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  his 
Worship  the  Mayor,  and  Clarence  Ward,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
Historical  Society.  Hon.  Dr.  Landry,  by  request,  spoke 
both  in  English  and  French.  The  presence  of  the  3rd  Regi- 
ment of  Canada  Artillery  under  Lieut. -Col.  J.  B.  M.  Baxter, 
and  of  the  62nd  Fusiliers  under  Lieut. -Col.  J.  L.  McAvity, 
with  the  two  regimental  bands,  added  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  occasion  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  multitude. 

On  the  19th  August,  1911,  the  Society  enjoyed  an  excur- 
sion up  the  Long  Reach  to  Caton's  Island  in  the  New  Ferry 
Steamer  "Governor  Carleton." 

Here  a  memorial  stone  tablet  was  unveiled  bearing  the 
following   inscription : 

1611-1911 

THE     FIRST    EUROPEAN    SETTLEMENT 

IN    NEW    BRUNSWICK 

WAS   ESTABLISHED  ON    THIS   ISLAND, 

CALLED    EMENENIC, 

IN    1611, 

BY    CAPTAIN   MERVEILLE    AND    OTHERS, 

FROM     ST.    MALO,    FRANCE. 

Erected   by  the  New  Brunswick  Historical   Society, 
August,  1911. 

(299) 
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A  large  number  of  people  had  assembled  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mayor  Frink, 
James  Lowell,  the  present  owner  of  the  island;  Col.  J.  R. 
Armstrong,   Dr.  Geo.  U.   Hay  and  Rev.   Dr.  Raymond. 

The  nil 'let  was  unveiled  by  Timothy  O'Brien,  the  president 
of  tlni  Society,  assisted  by  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Matthew  of  the 
Natural  History  Society.  The  memorial  cairn  and  tablet 
stand  at  or  very  near  the  site  of  the  settlement  as  described 
by  the  Jesuit  chronicler,  Pierre  Biard,  in  1611. 

The  Society  has  still  in  hand  the  classification  and  binding 
oi  the  muster-rolls  of  the  Loyalist  regiments  that  served  on  the 
side  of  the  Grown  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America. 
The  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  librarian  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Jonas  Howe,  wTho  had  very  nearly  completed 
his  task  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  it. 
The  work,  however,  will  shortly  be  finished.  Handsomely 
bound  in  some  sixty  odd  volumes  and  properly  indexed,  these 
records  of  Revolutionary  times  will  form  a  unique  and  very 
valuable  collection. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  its  Collections  our 
Society  has  been  called  upon  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  number 
of  its  active  and  valued  members,  including  several  of  its 
founders.  Mr.  S.  D.  Scott's  departure  to  Vancouver  wras  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  Society,  removing  one  of  our  none  too 
numerous  band  of  serious  workers.  But  death  has  removed 
also  such  valued  members  as  Dr.  James  Hannay,  Dr.  William 
P.  Dole,  Dr.  George  U.  Hay,  D.  Russell  Jack,  Jonas  Howe 
and  H.  H.  Pickett,  all  of  whom  have  rendered  valuable 
service  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

In  closing  this  brief  introduction  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to 
state  that  the  present  number  of  the  Collections  completes 
Volume  III,  the  index  at  the  end  covering  the  last  three  numbers. 

William  O.  Raymond. 

Secretary. 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  March  10,  1914. 
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HISTORICAL-GEOGRAPHICAL  DOCUMENTS 

RELATING      TO 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. 


Edited  by  W.   F.  Ganong. 

(Continued  from  Page  203  of  Vol,  III.) 


6.      The  Official  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  Burnt 

Church. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Inner  Bay  of  Miramichi  stand 
the  modern  twin  English  and  Indian  villages  of  Burnt  Church, 
known  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  burning  of  a  French 
Church  there  by  the  British  about  the  time  of  the  Fall  of 
Quebec.  The  local  account  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
incorrect  in  details,  because  derived  from  Cooney's  well- 
known  History,  which,  misled  by  erroneous  tradition,  gives 
a  wrong  setting  to  this  incident.  I  have  long  sought  the 
original  official  account  of  the  burning  of  the  church,  and  at 
length  have  found  it  in  the  document  which  follows.  It  is 
contained  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  where  it  is 
classified  officially  as  C.  O.  5,  Vol.  53,  (formerly  A.  &  W.  I. 
Vol.  79).  The  copy  has  been  made  for  me  with  care  by  an 
expert  direct  from  the  original,  and  is  here  printed  exactly 
to  a  letter. 

The  facts  are,  that  in  1758,  as  a  part  of  the  campaign 
against  the  French  in  Canada,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
British  to  destroy  all  the  French  settlements  around  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  General  Wolfe 
sent  Colonel  Murray  to  destroy  the  settlements  at  Miramichi, 
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and  it  is  Colonel  Murray's  report  of  his  operations  which 
is  here  presented.  Those  interested  in  these  matters  will 
recall  that  Colonel  Monckton  was  at  this  very  time  preparing 
for  an  expedition  of  similar  object  against  the  French  on 
the  Saint  John,  his  report  forming  an  earlier  number  (No.  1) 
of   this  series. 

Louisbourg    24th.    September    1758. 
Sir, 

I    have    the    Honor    to    acquaint    you    that    all    the    Fleet, 
(except   the  small  sloop  which  parted  from  Us  at  Sea  and  did 


probable 
anchorage 


dj.r^jei 


not  join  I  s  till  we  were  on  our  return  to  Louisbourg,)  made 
Miramichi  Bay  the  15th  instant,  and  came  to  an  Anchor  in 
an  open  Road,  seven  Leagues  from  the  Settlement  and  three 
from  the  Barr,  exposed  16  Points  of  the  Compass;*  Capt. 
Yaughan  expressed  much  Uneasiness  at  the  Situation  of  the  Ships, 
but   as   the  Weather  was  moderate  and   promised  to  continue 


*The  geographical  relations  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  document  are  displayed 

by  the  accompanying  map.     The  settlement  here  meant  is  shown  clearly  by  the  context 

to  be  that  on  the  site  of  the  modern   Burnt  Church.     At  first  sight  the  distance  to  the 

Settlement  from   the  ships  seems  greatly  overstated,  and  to  some  extent  this  is  true,  but 

stance    int<-nHed    is   evidently    that   by   way   of   the   roundabout   channels    the   boats 

to   take.     The   Report   uses  loosely  the  terms   Bay  and   River. 
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so  for  sonic  time,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  Opportunity  and 
agreed  with  me,  that  we  should  immediately  with  the 
Artillery  Sloop  and  the  Boats  of  the  Fleet  proceed  up  the 
River  and  attack  the  Settlement,  representing  to  me  the 
necessity  of  returning  quickly,  as  the  Ships  in  the  Situation  they 
were  in,  without  Boats  or  Men,  could  not  possibly  escape  being 
lost,  should  the  Gales  of  Wind  blow,  which  are  naturally  to  be 
expected  at  this  Season  of  the  Year;  As  we  had  this  morn- 
ing chased  a  Privatier  into  the  River  which  in  Company 
with  a  Sloop  we  saw  fire  several  Guns,  I  mounted  the  two 
Six  Pounders  in  our  Sloop  and  contrived  to  embark  Three 
Hundred  Men  in  her  and  the  Boats,  there  is  but  Six  Feet 
Water  on  the  Barr  at  low  Water;  We  were  therefore  obliged 
to  wait  a  little  this  side  of  it  till  the  Tide  rose  by  which 
means  it  was  dark  before  we  could  get  over  it,  we  struck 
upon  it  but  got  safe  within  Muskett  Shott  of  the  Settlement 
about  12  at  Night,  Joseph  the  Indian  being  our  Pilot,  we 
landed  and  found  all  the  Inhabitants,  (except  the  King's 
Surgeon  and  Family)  had  desert'd  it,  this  man  told  me, 
that  the  Inhabitants  consist  of  the  neutral  French  wTho  fled 
from  Nova  Scotia,  that  they  expected  no  Quarter  from  Us 
and  had  therefore  run  away,  that  le  Pere  Bonavanture  was 
with  them,  their  Number  about  Forty,  that  there  are  several 
Habitations  dispersed  all  over  the  Bay,  for  many  Leagues 
both  above  and  below  where  we  were,  That  many  Indians 
inhabit  this  Bay,  but  chiefly  about  where  we  were  and 
below,*  That  they  lived  sometimes  in  one  place  sometimes 
in  another,  having  no  fixed  residence  till  the  Winter,  That  on 
the  other  side  the  Bay  there  was  a  Settlement  of  about 
Thirty  Family's  Three  Leagues  from  Us,  to  destroy  which  I 
immediately  detached  a  Party,!  that  Ten  Leagues  up  the 
River  there  was  another  Settlement  very  considerable  of 
Neutrals  and  some  Family's  who  had  fled  from  the  Island  of 
St.  John's  since  the  taking  of  Louisbourg,  that  the  whole  were 
in  a  starving  Condition,  had  sent  away  most  part  of  their  Effects 
to  Canada,  and  were  all  to  follow  immediately  as  they  every 
Hour    expected    the   English, J  and   besides   could   not   subsist, 


*This  helps  other  evidence  to  locate  this  place,  for  Burnt  Churcfa.  was  at  that  time, 
as  now,  the  principal  Indian  Settlement  on  Miramichi  Bay.  Compare  Smethurst's  nar- 
rative earlier  in  this  series  (page  375,  Volume  II). 

tThis  was  obviously  the  French  Village  at  Bay  du  Vin,  the  largest  on  Miramichi 
Bay.  The  historical  data  we  possess  concerning  it,  together  with  a  map  and  picture  of 
the  site,  are  given  in  Acadiensis,  VIII,   1933,   171.     The  distance  mentioned  is  correct. 

jThis  settlement  was  of  course  the  one  well-known  to  tradition  and  often  mentioned  in 
the   documents  of  the  time,  at  Wilson's  Point,  just  above  Beaubear's  Island.     It  numbered 
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since  they  could  not  now  be  supported  by  Sea  as  they  former- 
ly were  before  Louisbourg  was  taken,  that  the  Inducement 
for  settling  in  that  River  was  the  Furr  Trade,  which  is  very 
considerable,  no  less  than  Six  Vessels  having  been  loaded 
there  with  that  Commodity  this  Summer,  That  Monsr. 
Boisbert  commands  the  whole  as  well  as  the  Settlement  on 
St.  John's  River,  That  he  is  at  present  with  his  Company 
at  Fort  George,  against  which  he  is  to  act  in  Conjunction 
with  a  Detachment  from  Montcalm's  Army  and  is  no  more 
to  return  to  Miramichi,  which  is  abandoned  for  the  reasons 
already  given,*  That  the  two  Vessels  we  had  seen,  were,  one 
a  Privatier  mounting  Six  Carriage  Guns,  the  other  a  Sloop 
which  had  an  Officer  and  Twenty  Five  Men  on  board  for 
Canada,  they  had  escaped  from  Cape  Britain,  but  being 
chased  by  one  of  our  Frigates  off  Gaspee,  I  suppose  the 
Kennington,  were  now  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  inland 
to  Canada,  there  being  a  Communication  from  the  head  of 
Miramichi  River  to  Quebeck  by  Rivers  and  Lakes  a  few 
Portages  excepted, f  He  added  that  the  Passage  up  the  River 
to  the  Settlement  Ten  Leagues  up,  was  very  narrow  but 
water  enough  for  the  Sloop;  As  the  Weather  was  still  fair 
and  promising,  I  immediately,  upon  this  Consideration,  wrote 
to  Capt.  Vaughan  for  some  Guns  to  mount  upon  the  Sloop  (as  I 
found  our  Six  Pound  field  Pieces  wrould  not  work  in  her)  and 
some  more  Provisions,  that  I  might  proceed  up  the  River 
to  destroy  every  thing  in  it,  but  he  sent  me  the  enclosed 
Letters  one  after  the  other,  I  likewise  took  cafe  to  have 
Capt.  Bickerton  consulted  about  the  Situation  of  the  Fleet, 
who  declared  he  could  not  Sleep  while  it  continued  where 
it  was;  I  therefore  in  the  Evening  of  the  17th  in  Obedience 
to  your  Instructions  embarked  the  Troops,  having  two  Days 
hunted  all  around  Us  for  the  Indians  and  Acadians  to  no 
purpose,  we  however  destroyed  their  Provisions,  Wigwams 
and    Houses,    the    Church    which    was    a    very    handsome    one 


at  times  some  hundreds  of  families.  See  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,V, 
1899,  ii,  295,  and  also  the  reference  on  page  337  later.  The  documents  substantiate  fully 
this    statement   as    to  the   starving   condition    of    the   refugee   French. 

*Boishebert,  by  far  the  most  capable  and  prominent  of  the  French  commanders  of  the 
period  in  the  part  of  Acadia  now  forming  New  Brunswick.  His  exploits  receive  full 
mention  in  the  documents  of  the  time.  Beaubear's  Island  perpetuates  his  name  on  the 
Miramichi. 

tThe  portage  routes  from  Miramichi  to  Quebec  are  well-known,  as  recorded  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  V,  1899,  ii,  251,  252  and  XII,  1906,  ii,  93,  94. 
The  easiest  and  most  probable,,  though  not  the  shortest,  route  for  this  exodus,  was  that 
by  Tains  River  and  the  Gaspereau,  recently  described  in  detail  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  VI,  1910,  210  and  1912,  429. 
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built  with  Stone,  did  not  escape.*  We  took  Numbers  of  Cattle, 
Hogs  and  Sheep,  and  Three  Hogsheads  of  Beaver  Skins,  and 
I  am  persuaded  there  is  not  now  a  French  Man  in  the  River 
Miramichi,  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  they  are  ever  allowed 
to  settle  there  again,  as  it  will  always  be  in  the  Power  of 
two  or  three  Armed  Vessels  capable  of  going  over  the  Barr, 
to  render  them  miserable  should  they  attempt  it.  I  thought 
it  was  a  pity  that  the  two  Vessels  I  have  mentioned  should 
escape  Us,f  and  therefore  proposed  to  the  Sea  Commanders 
to  go  up  with  the  Sloop  manned  with  Soldiers  to  attack  her 
and  desired  some  Six  Pounders,  but  they  declared  she  was 
not  in  a  Condition  to  carry  any,  and  was  otherwise  very 
improper  for  such  an  Enterprize;  If  this  could  have  been 
done  the  Fleet  might  have  proceeded  to  Sea,  out  of  the 
Danger  it  was  exposed  to,  by  lying  in  the  open  Road.  We 
are  now  returned  to  Louisbourg  in  the  same  Situation  we  left 
you   at   Gaspee;   I   am  etc. 

J  a.    Murray 
To 

Brigadier  Genl.  W'olfe. 

a  true  Copy 

Jam:  Wolfe. 

endorsed:     Copy  of  Colonel  Murray's  Report. 

in   Brig.   Genl.   Wolfes  of   Nov.    1st.    1758. 

It    is    thus    proven    that    Burnt    Church    was   destroyed    by 
Colonel    Murray    in    1758,    acting    under   orders    from    General 


*This  church  is  known  to  have  stood  at  that  part  of  Neguac  ever  since  called  Burnt 
Church.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  interest  in  this  connection  that  a  picture  of  the  church  and 
its  surroundings,  with  a  representation  of  the  attack  by  this  expedition,  was  made  by  one 
of  the  officers.  Captain  Hervey  Smythe,  and  published  later  in  London.  It  is  reproduced, 
with  further  details,  in  Acadiensis,  VIII,  1908,  269.  That  the  church  shown  in  that  picture 
stood  at  the  Burnt  Church  of  today,  is  shown  by  ample  topographical  evidence  mentioned 
in  the  article  just  cited,  whore  also  it  is  shown  that  the  old  stone  church  stood  a  little 
nearer  the  Burnt  Church  River  than  the  present  church  at  the  Indian  village. 

tAn  interesting  side  light  upon  the  use  then  being  made  of  these  two  vessels  is  given 
by  a  passage  in  Bougainville's  Journal,  sent  me  by  Professor  J.  M.  Clarke  of  Albany,  the 
well-known  authority  on  Gaspe.  The  passage  reads: —  "On  the  11th,  [Sept.,  1758]  they 
despatched  a  frigate,  a  fireship  and  six  transports  carrying  a  force  of  300  men  to  destroy 
the  houses  and  camp  of  Miramichi  where  there  were  150  men.  Being  warned,  however, 
of  the  design  of  the  English,  they  had  time  to  prepare  to  receive  them.  Two  IFrenchl 
boats  each  carrying  three  guns  were  laid  broadside  on  to  block  the  Miramichi  River  a 
league  below  the  camp  and  men  were  placed  on  the  two  points.  The  English  on  seeing 
this  preparation  didn't  venture  to  make  any  attack."  Our  document  shows  clearly  that 
the    English    were    unaware    of    these    preparations. 
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Wolfe,  as  part  of  a  plan  of  military  operations.  The  account 
by  Cooney,  contained  in  his  History  of  Northern  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  District  of  Gaspe,  1832,  and  widely  accepted 
locally,  is  erroneous  in  almost  every  particular.  Cooney 
says  (page  35),  thai  after  the  conquest  of  Quebec  a  vessel 
containing  the  remains  of  General  Wolfe  and  carrying  des- 
patches, was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  adverse 
circumstances  into  Miramichi,  where  the  captain  resolved  to 
replenish  his  stock  of  water,  and  despatched  six  men  for 
the  purpose.  They  proceeded  to  Hendersons  Cove  (see  the 
accompanying'  map),  and  having  loaded  their  boat  were 
rambling  about  when  they  were  surprised  and  murdered,  with 
refined  tortures,  by  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  assisted  by 
the  French.  In  retaliation  the  Captain  proceeded  up  the 
river,  destroyed  all  the  French  settlements  there,  and  on  his 
way  out  to  sea  burnt  the  Chapel  at  Neguac,  thus  originating 
the  name  Burnt  Church.  A  form  of  this  erroneous  tradition 
is  given  by  Father  Gaynor  on  page  56  of  this  volume  of  these 
Collections. 

It  is  perhaps  not  worth  while  to  discuss  Cooney 's  account, 
which  evidently  rests  upon  distorted  traditions.  But  we  may 
point  out  the  utter  improbability  of  a  vessel  bound  from 
Quebec  to  England  on  an  important  mission  putting  into 
Miramichi,  a  place  far  out  of  her  course,  and  supposed  at 
that  time  to  be  highly  dangerous  for  navigation,  as  our 
document  incidentally  shows.  Moreover,  (as  recorded  in 
Wright's  Life  of  Major  General  James  Wolfe,  London,  1864, 
page  594),  it  is  known  that  General  Wolfe's  remains  were 
taken  to  England  on  a  man  of  war,  the  Royal  William, 
obviously  a  vessel  quite  unadapted  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Miramichi.  We  may  note,  as  well,  the  improbability  of  so 
great  an  ascent  of  the  river  for  a  water  supply.  In  one  other 
minor  feature  Cooney 's  account  must  also  be  wrong,  viz., 
the  Acadian   Indians  did  not  torture  prisoners. 

Traditions,  however,  while  highly  untrustworthy  in  details, 
arc-  rarely  manufactured  altogether,  but  have  generally  some 
nucleus  of  fact.  In  this  case  I  believe  that  Cooney  has 
recorded    a    tradition    which    had    really    linked    together    two 
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separate  events.  Thus  the  matter  of  the  six  British  sailors 
seems  to  find  a  support  in  a  Riviere  des  Six  Bretons  (qy. 
Britons  —  English?),  applied  to  a  stream  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Miramichi,  apparently  at  about  the  position  of  the 
present  Bartibog,  on  the  early  French  maps.  The  earliest 
on  which  I  find  the  name  is  that  of  Sieur  l'Hermitte  of  1724, 
putting  the  event,  if  the  connection  is  genuine,  before  that 
date,  though  I  set  no  great  store  by  this  matter.  More 
important  is  this  fact; — we  know  that  in  the  year  1690,  two 
English  privateers  from  New  York  pillaged  the  French 
settlements  at  Port  Royal  and  elsewhere  in  Acadia,  and 
destroyed  utterly  the  French  establishment  at  Gaspe,  as  fully 
discussed  in  the  Champlain  Society's  Edition  of  Father  le 
Clerq's  New  Relation  of  Gaspesia,  68;  and  there  is  every 
probability,  sustained  by  some  little  clues  of  evidence,  given 
in  that  work,  that  they  also  pillaged  and  destroyed  the 
establishment  which  Richard  Denys  de  Fronsac  had  previous 
to  that  time,  maintained  near  Beaubears  Island  (see  also 
papers  in  Xo.  4  of  this  series).  Taking  everything  together  it 
would  seem  probable  that  a  half  dozen  men  from  one  of  these 
privateers  were  ambushed  and  killed  by  Indians  and  French' 
at  some  stream  on  the  Miramichi,  perhaps  the  Bartibog, 
while  the  vessels  were  working  their  way  up  the  river;  and 
that  later  these  privateers  kept  on  to  the  settlement  of  Denys 
de  Fronsac,  north  of  Beaubears  Island,  where  they  burnt  his 
establishment,  including  the  chapel  which  he  would  certainly 
have  had  at  his  fort.  Then  in  time  tradition  confused  this 
event  with  Colonel  Murray's  expedition,  finally  uniting  them 
into  one  incident  in  the  way  recorded  in  Cooney.  All  of  the 
data  and  conditions  of  the  case  are  harmonized  by  this  supposi- 
tion. 

7.      The  Foundations  of  the  Modern  Settlement  of  the 

Miramichi. 

The  history  of  the  important  region  of  the  Miramichi 
tails  into  three  distinct  periods — first, — the  pre-historic,  the 
time  of  the  Micmacs:  second,  the  abortive  attempts  of  the 
Denys,    especially    Richard    Denys    de    Fronsac,    to    establish 
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a  feudal  colony  at  the  Great  Forks  of  the  River,  the  history 
of  which  is  given  in  the  nineteen  documents  forming  No.  4 
of  this  series;  third,  the  temporary  settlement  in  the  same 
region  of  great  numbers  of  Acadian  refugees  driven  from  their 
former  homes  by  the  events  which  culminated  in  1755-59; 
and  fourth  the  modern  settlement,  unbroken  down  to  the 
present.  The  history  of  the  second  period  is  told  in  some 
detail  in  the  documents  above  mentioned;  that  of  the  third 
period  is  hardly  yet  written;  that  of  the  fourth  and  last  is 
laid  bare  as  to  its  foundations  by  the  documents  which  follow. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  modern  settlement  of 
the  Miramichi  began  with  the  attempts  of  William  Davidson 
and  John  Cort,  two  Scotchman,  to  establish  on  the  Miramichi 
a  fishing  and  trading  colony,  for  the  encouragement  of  which 
they  received  from  the  Nova  Scotian  government  a  great 
grant,  a  towmship  of  100,000  acres  of  land,  in  the  year  1765. 
The  leader  was  William  Davidson,  Cort  soon  disappearing 
from  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  William  Davidson's  own  account 
of  the  foundation,  of  his  settlements  at  Miramichi  which 
constitutes  the  most  important  of  the  documents  which  follow. 
These  papers  exist  among  the  invaluable  series  of  "Land 
Memorials"  which  are  the  property  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  and  are  preserved  among  its  records  at  Fredericton. 

For  these  particular  copies  I  am  indebted  to  the  very 
generous  aid  of  Dr.  Raymond,  who  has  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  correct  my  copies  direct  from  the  originals,  thus  ensur- 
ing their  accuracy. 

The  first  document  bears  no  date,  but  belongs  evidently 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1785,  since  the  Inquisition  for 
the  escheat  of  the  land  is  shown  by  the  records  at  Fredericton 
to  have  been  issued  August  3,  17S5  (compare  also  these 
Collections,  11-99).  The  document  is  very  neatly  written, 
on  double  leaves  of  large  foolscap,  evidently  by  a  professional, 
probably  a  lawyer's  clerk,  for  the  handwriting  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Davidson  himself  contained  in  the  two  documents 
which  follow  later.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  authorit- 
ies  of   Nova  Scotia,  faced  in   1783  by    the  problem  of  finding 
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homes  for  the  great  numbers  of  Loyalists,  were  seriously 
embarassed  by  the  existence  of  great  grants  of  land  on  which 
the  legal  conditions  of  the  grants,  as  to  settlement,  etc.,  had  not 
been  complied  with,  but  which  could  not  be  regranted  to  other 
settlers  without  certain  rather  elaborate  legal  preliminaries  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  escheat.  The  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, when  set  off  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1784,  inherited  of 
course  these  encumbrances,  and  proceeded  to  escheat  the 
greater  grants  on  which  the  least  settlement  had  been  made; 
and  Davidson  and  Cort's  grant  was  one  of  these.  And  now 
we  shall  let  the  documents  speak  for  themselves. 

To  His  Excellency  Thomas  Carleton  Esquire  Captain  General 
and  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  His  Majestys  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Memorial  of  William  Davidson. 

Respectfully  Sheweth, — 

That  by  a  Letter  receiv'd  from  the  Honble,  Jonathan 
Odell  Esqr.  Secretary  of  this  Province,  Your  Memorialist 
is  informed  that  Orders  have  Issued  for  entering  a  Process 
against  A  Grant  to  your  Memorialist  and  another*  of  100,000, 
Acres  of  Land  on  Meriamerchie  in  order  that  it  may  be 
Escheated  to  the  Crown. — - 

That  Your  Memorialist  being  ignorant  of  any  such  intent 
on  the  part  of  Government  untill  the  receipt  of  the  above 
mentioned  Letter  hath  hitherto  omitted  making  known  to 
your  Excellency  the  circumstances  attending  that  Grant 
and  the  state  of  his  improvement  and  prospects  relative 
thereto,  but  he  has  that  confidence  in  your  Excellencys 
Equity  and  justice  as  to  persuade  himself  that  if  on  a  candid 
and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  whole  state  of  matters,  it  should 
appear  reasonable  to  indulge  your  Memorialist  with  a  longer 
time  to  comply  with  the  condition  of  the  Grant,  it  will  be 
readily  extended  to  him  notwithstanding  the  beforemention'd 
Order  has  already  issued,  and  that  it  will  be  revoked  and 
Annulled. — 

That  in  the  year  1705,  Your  Memorialist  who  is  a  native 
of    North    Britain    and    from    his    youth    has    been    concerned 


*The  "another"  refers  of  course   to  his   co-grantee,  John  Cort,  of  whom  more  is  said 
later. 
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in  Salmon  fisheries,  came  over  to  Halifax  to  propose  to 
Government  the  setling  a  Salmon  Fishery  in  some  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  provided  he  cou'd  obtain  terms  adequate  to 
the  risk  he  shou'd  run  by  disbursing  large  sums  of  money 
in  what  was  then  in  nova  Scotia,  in  a  manner  a  new  and  on 
main  accounts  an  exceedingly  hazardous  undertaking  (as 
the  event  has  fully  demonstrated)  That  his  reception  was  very 
favorable  and  he  was  encouraged  to  fix  on  a  proper  place  or 
places  for  his  purpose  with  Assurances  that  they  shou'd  be 
granted  him.  That  Your  Memorialist  employ'd  one  whole 
summer  in  exploreing  the  Coast  in  a  vessel  of  his  own  at  a 
great  expence,  and  at  length  fixed  on  Meriamerchie,  then 
with  the  whole  of  that  Coast  unsettled  and  frequented  only 
by  Indians.  That  Your  Memorialist  on  his  return  to  Halifax 
obtained  the  Grant  in  question  of  100,000  Acres,  altho  the 
quantity  sounds  large  was  at  that  time  in  its  then  situation 
of  very  inconsiderable  value,  and  wou'd  probably  have 
remained  so  to  this  day  had  not  the  exertions  of  your  Memor- 
ialist together  with  his  perseverance  and  the  large  sums  of 
money  he  has  expended  on  it,  render 'd  it  otherwise. 

That  Your  Memorialist  then  bought  and  freighted  a 
vessell  with  what  he  thought  necessary  and  began  his  settle- 
ment and  Fishery  in  which  besides  the  numerous  accidents 
and  obstructions  to  which  the  peopleing  of  all  new  Countries 
is  liable,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  a 
rigorous  Northern  climate,  he  was  also  very  unfortunate  as 
your  Excellency  will  observe  hereafter. 

That  Your  Memorialist  in  a  manner  introduced  the  Salmon 
Fishery  into  this  Province,  which  was  before  either  neglected 
or  of  small  importance,  and  was  the  first  person  who  exported 
them  from  America  to  the  Medeteranian,  which  he  did  in 
Vessels  of  his  own  builing  at  Meriamerchie  where  as  early  as 
177.°)  he  built  a  Ship  of  300  Tons  the  first*  and  to  this  day 
the  largest  constructed  in  this  Province. 

That  a  Ship  of  160  tons  burthen  built  by  him  at  Meriam- 
erchie and  loaded  with  fish  of  his  own  catching  was  intirely 
lost  on  the  Island  of  St.  Johns  in  her  passage  to  Europe  in 
the  Year  1775.  That  this  was  only  the  forerunner  of  his 
misfortunes,  as  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  Rebellion  at 
that  time  expos 'd  him  and  his  people  to  the  depredations 
and  Attacks  of  the  Rebels  and  of  the  Indians  who  joined 
them,   many  of  his  vessels  were  also  captured  by  the  enemy, 


*Not  the  first,  for  Messrs.  Simonds  &  White,  in  1769,  had  built  and  launched  a  small 
schooner  at  St.  John,  called   the   "Betsy." — W.   O.   R. 
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his  remitances  were  lost  and  the  salt  and  the  other  necessaries 
for  the  Fishery  intercepted;  these  Accumulated  evils  grew  at 
length  insupportable,  and  discouraged  with  a  long  train  of 
dangers  losses  and  disappointments  Your  Memorialist  and 
most  of  the  People  quitted  the  settlement  the  latter  end  of 
the  Year  1777,  and  return 'd  to  the  River  St.  Johns  to  wait 
more  favorable  times  The  prudence  of  their  conduct  was  soon 
evinced  the  Indians  having  come  to  an  Unanimous  resolition 
of  Massacreing  the  few  who  remain' d  and  they  were  saved 
only  by  the  Accidental  and  providential  arrival  of  one  of 
his  Majestys  Ships,  on  board  of  which  the  principal  Indians 
were  decoy 'd  and  carried  on  board  to  Quebec  as  Prisoners.* 
That  at  the  time  your  Memorialist  arriv'd  at  the  River 
St.  John  Government  was  greatly  in  want  of  large  Masts 
Yards  and  Bowsprits,  formerly  supplied  from  the  United 
States  as  the  Rebellion  in  which  they  were  engaged  had  at 
once  increas'd  the  demand  and  stoped  the  supply.  That 
many  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  procure  Masts  from 
this  Province,  all  of  which  had  miscarried,  and  it  was  thought 
impracticable,  as  supposing  proper  sticks  cou'd  be  found 
here  (which  was  made  a  question  of)  yet  the  great  trouble 
and  expense  in  procuring  them,  joined  to  the  danger  of  the 
Attempt,  from  the  Neighborhood  of  the  Enemy,  not  only 
deterr'd  private  persons  from  the  undertaking,  but  even 
Government  refused  to  advance  a  single  shilling  on  so  uncer- 
tain an  undertaking,  but  your  Memorialist  undismayed  by 
these  numerous  difficulties,  at  his  own  risk  made  the  attempt 
and  not  only  discover 'd  large  quantities  of  Timber  fit  for 
the  purpose,  but  actually  delivered  to  Government  a  number 
of  Masts,  Yards,  and  Bowsprits,  equal  in  size  and  quality 
to  the  best  of  those  formerly  obtained  from  America,  Added 
another  Article  to  the  Colony's  exports,  and  Opened  a  new 
source  of  wealth  to  the  Province  besides  rinding  employment 
for  a  number  of  poor  people,  enabled  Government  to  supply 
themselves  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  with  whatever 
quantity  they  wanted  of  these  very  necessary  Articles.  This 
he  did  without  the  least  assistance  from  the  Crown,  the 
Masts  etc.  being  at  his  own  risk  untill  they  arriv'd  at  Fort 
Howe; — the  high  sense  Sir  Richard  Hughes  then  Command 't 
at  Halifax  had  of  this  as  a  public  service,  and  the  promises 


*This  matter  is  described  in  considerable  detail  by  Cooney  in  his  History,  pp  44-45. 
Since  men  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  affair  were  still  living  on  the  Miramichi 
when  Cooney  was  collecting  the  material  for  his  book,  it  is  probable  that  his  account  is 
substantially  correct. 
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made  him  thereupon  of  the  favor  and  Countanance  of  Govern- 
ment will  appear  by  his  letter  to  your  Memorialist  on  the  subject.* 
That  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  your  Memorialist 
notwithstanding  the  losses  and  discouragements  he  had  met 
with,  resumed  his  plan  of  Accomplishing  a  settlement  at 
Mariamerchie  and  expended  no  less  than  £5000  for  that  pur- 
pose last  summer,  and  he  has  there  at  present  near  150  Men 
settled  and  in  his  employ  most  of  whom  have  families.  To 
these  People  he  has  advane'd  £1200  within  the  last  Eight 
Months  and  his  reimbursment  is  at  Present  remote  and 
uncertain,  Your  Memorialist  besides  settleing  these  people 
has  engag'd  to  transport  from  Scotland  a  large  additional 
number  of  people  who  are  to  come  at.  his  expence  by  the 
return  of  the  Ships  that  carry  his  Fish  to  Europe,  he  has 
also  built  no  less  than  four  Vessels  of  the  burthen  of  40  and 
50  Tons  at  and  in  the  Neighbuorhood  of  Mariamerchie  in  the 
course  of  the  last  winter  and  contracted  with  proper  workmen 
for  building  a  large  Ship  and  two  double  saw  Mills  there  this 
summer,  all  which  he  is  willing  to  make  full  proof  of  to. 
your  Excellency.  That  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  Grant 
are  not  intended  by  your  Memorialist  to  be  retain 'd  in  his 
own  hands,  as  he  has  already  Convey 'd  a  large  number  of 
Lotts  in  Fee  Simple,  and  means  to  distribute  most  of  the 
remainder  in  the  same  manner  to  Families  he  intends  bringing 
from  Scotland  as  before  mentioned,  but  having  these  lands 
to  distribute  as  he  thinks  proper  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  him,  as  it  enables  him  to  draw  to  and  place 
near  him  such  People  as  are  useful  to  him  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  Fishery,  Ship  Building  etc.,  in  which  he  is 
engag'd  and  is  in  a  manner  indispensibl  to  its  success  and  it 
is   also   the  principal   support  of  his  credit  in  Europe. 

From  this  plain  detail  of  facts  your  Memorialist  humbly 
Apprehends  that  it  will  appear  to  your  Excellency  that  it  is 
from  no  want  of  exertions  on  his  part  that  the  conditions 
of  the  Grant  have  not  been  fulfilled  before  this,  but  a  long 
and  unhappy  war,  and  a  succession  of  Private  losses  and 
disappointments,  none  of  them  chargable  to  any  default  or 
neglect  of  his,  have  hitherto  prevented  him  from  Accom- 
plishing what  in  all  human  probability  he  wou'd  have 
otherwise  long  ago  have  effected,  and  which  he  still  flatters 
himself  your  Excellencys  goodness  will  enable  him  to  do. 
Nor   can   he   conceive   that   after   his  spending  Twenty   Years 


*A  very  interesting  and  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  masting  business  on  the 
River  Saint  John  at  this  period,  including  Davidson's  connection  therewith,  is  contained 
in  Dr.  Raymond's  series  of  James  White  Papers,  in  vol.  I  (p.  326)  and  vol.  II  (see 
Index)  of  these  Collections. 
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in  repeated  efforts  to  establish  his  Fishery  and  settlement, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  has  added  no  less  than_  three 
capital  Articles  to  the  exports  of  this  Country:  Viz:  in  the 
Articles  of  salted  Salmon,  ready  built  Ships  and  Masts  etc., 
for  the  Navy,  besides  bringing  into  this  Province  and  finding 
employment' for  a  number  of  New  settlers.  Your  Excellency 
will  by  escheating  his  lands  made  valuable  only  through  his 
resolution,  enterprize  and  perseverance,  destroy  his  credit  at 
home  which  must  end  in  his  Absolute  ruin,  and  in  Effect 
give  to  others  what  he  has  long  looked  forward  to  for  the 
reimbursement  his  great  expenses,  toils  hazards  and  exertions — 
he  has  already  nearly  settled  the  front  of  his  Grant,  and 
there  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  Province  a  line  of  river  and 
Coast,  making  with  the  indentings  of  the  Bay  etc.,  above 
thirty  times  the  extent  of  his  Front  yet  ungranted,  most  of 
it  equal  and  much  of  it  superior  to  that  in  his  possession, 
and  the  lands  in  many  places  much  preferable,  whether  for 
agriculture  or  pasturage.  On  the  contrary  Your  Memorialist 
humbly  hopes  your  Excellency  in  consideration  of  the  great 
sums  of  money  he  has  been  out  of  pocket,  the  time  and 
Attention  he  has  expended,  and  the  indefatigable  Attempts 
he  has  made  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  his  Grant,  as 
also  the  service,  he  has  been  of  to  the  Province  wTill  be  pleas'd 
to  suspend  the  intended  Process  of  Escheatment  for  two 
Years  at  the  end  of  which  time  your  Memorialist  has  no- 
Objection  to  its  proceeding,  And  this  favor  your  Memorialist 
wou'd  receive  with  the  Utmost  thankfullness,  and  as  the 
only  one   he   has   to  wish   for  from   Government. 

Wm.  Davidson. 

The  foregoing  Memorial  had  not  the  desired  effect,  for 
the  "Inquisition"  into  the  State  of  the  grant  was  taken  on 
August  3,  1785,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  escheat  preserved 
at  Fredericton.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  inquiry  was  made 
by  a  jury  which  personally  visited  the  localities  concerned. 
Some  particulars  as  to  the  work  of  this  jury  are  given  in  an 
extract  from  Benjamin  Marston's  diary,  reproduced  by 
Dr.  Raymond  in  these  Collections,  II,  99,  showing  that  six  days 
of  work  were  required,  with  much  travel.  Fortunately  the 
statement  of  the  conditions  they  found  is  preserved,  and 
forms  the  document  which  follows,  the  great  value  of 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local  history  of  Miramichi, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  It  contains  the  names  of  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  that  region. 
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The  finding  of  the  jury  was  "conditions  not  performed" 
Medians  last  cited,  p.  99).  In  other  words  the  conditions 
underwhich  the  grant  of  100,000  acres  had  been  made,  requiring 
the  actual  settlement  of  a  certain  considerable  percentage  of 
the  land,  had  not  been  met,  and  hence  the  grant  was  subject 
to  revocation  or  escheat.  The  actual  legal  process,  however, 
required  time,  which  helps  to  explain,  the  following  second 
Memorial  of  Davidson's.  Although  it  involves  some  repetition 
of  matters  contained  in  the  preceding  Memorial,  it  is  here 
reproduced  in  full,  with  every  peculiarity  of  spelling  and 
punctuation  preserved.  It  is  written  in  Davidson's  own  very 
excellent  hand,  and  the  reader  will  note  the  clearness  and  vigor 
()(  expression,  characteristic  of  a  man  of  ability,  though  the 
orthography  reflects  the  life  of  the  man  of  action,  who  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  the  refine- 
ments of  scholarship. 

To  His  Excelency  Thomas  Carlton  Esquire  Captain 
Genral  Governor  and  Commander  in  Cheife  in  and  over  His 
Majestys  Province  of  new  Brunswick  etc.,  etc.,  and  To  The 
Honorable  His  Majestys  Councell  for  said  Province 

The  Memorial  of  William  Davidson  merchant  att  mariemeschie 
Humbly   Sheweth 

That  Your  memorialest  beeing  informd  that  the  report 
made  from  the  inquerie,  conserning  the  Setlement  of  his 
Grant  att  mariemeschie  was  that  the  conditions  of  the  Grant 
had  not  been  complyd  with  and  therefor  lyable  to  be  es- 
cheated your  memoralist  puting  implicet  Confidence  in  Your 
Excelencys  and  the  Honorable  Councells  Equaty  and  lenient 
disposition  invariably  observ'd  to  every  object  of  its  meret 
have  therefor  brought  forward  this  memorial  which  he  hops 
will  Throw  some  new  light  upon  the  Subject  he  shall  avoid 
as  much  as  possable  entring  into  minute  particulars  notwith- 
standing hes  afraid  it  may  be  more  lenthy  than  he  culd 
wish  which  he  hops  the  importence  of  the  Subject  to  him 
will    plead   an    Excuse   for. 

Your  memoralist  in  the  year  1765  left  his  native  Country 
in    North    Britain    and    came   to    Novascotia*    with   a  view   to 


*He   wae    then    twenty-five   years   of   age,    as   shown    by    the   dates   on   his   tombstone, 
noted    later    on    page    331. 
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carry  on  the  Salmon  and  other  Fisheries  in  that  Province 
but  particularly  the  former  which  he  best  understood  in  all 
the  (liferent  methods  practisd  in  the  Country  he  came  from: 
upon  his  arival  att  Halifax  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Governor  and  Councell  of  Novascotia  seting  furth  his  inten- 
tions and  the  advantages  that  might  arise  to  the  comunaty 
at  large  by  opning  a  sourse  of  welth  to  the  Province  which 
was  then  hid  or  but  imperfectly  understood  Provided  he  should 
meet  with  reasonable  incuragement  upon  which  a  minet  in 
councell  was  enterd  That  your  memoralist  shuld  have  any 
Two  stations  or  Rivers  in  the  Province  granted  to  him  that 
he  might  pitch  upon  provided  they  wer  not  already  granted 
in  consequence  of  this  assurance  your  memoralist  Engaged 
a  Yessell  at  his  own  Expence  and  in  the  Course  of  some 
months  explord  divers  parts  of  the  Province  at  last  he  fixed 
on  a  district  or  part  of  the  River  mariemeschie  a  place  then 
in  a  maner  un  known  and  at  lest  120  miles  from  any  Settle- 
ment on  Your  memoralists  return  to  Halifax  he  applied  to 
the  Governor  and  Councell  in  conjunction  with  John  Cort 
and  they  obtained  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  acars  of 
land  on  the  river  mariemeschie  limeted  and  bounded  as 
discribd*  in  the  grant  bearing  date  31st  day  of  October  176.5 
with  the  Fisharies  thereunto  adjoining  Such  an  Extensive 
tract  of  land  was  not  at  that  Time  soliceted  or  desird  by 
Your  memoralist  the  Fisharie  alone  being  his  object,  and  it 
also  was  the  wish  of  Government  to  promote  the  Salmon 
Fisharie  as  a  new  article  of  Export  but  there  appeared  to 
them  an  incompatabilaty  in  Granting  the  Fisharie  to  one 
person  and  the  lands  at  an  after  day  to  another  for  which 
reason  the  lands  on  each  side  the  River  adjoining  to  the 
limets  that  your  memoralist  had  markd  out  for  carreying 
on  the  Fisharie  ware  Granted  and  duble  the  Tract  oferd  If 
desir'd,  Its  to  be  observ'd  that  the  few  inhabetents  then  in 
so  verey  Extensive  a  Country  as  Novascotia  Induced  Govern- 
ment to  grant  large  Tracts  of  land  to  individuals  whom  they 
suposed  to  posess  a  spiret  of  interprise  and  who  might  be 
the    means    of    introdusing    inhabetents    into    the     Country  ;f 

*The  approximate  boundaries  of  this  grant  are  shown  on  a  map  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  V,  1899,  ii,  331.  Its  lower  lines  are  shown  upon  two  of 
the  maps  accompanying  this  paper.  An  earlier  grant  of  Oct.  24,  including  "part  of  an  island 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Miramichi,"  presumably  Beaubears  Island,  was  no  doubt  included  in 
the  later  larger  grant.  (See  Report  on  Canadian  Archives  for  1894,  265).  In  1773  Davidson 
arranged  to  sell  his  lands,  but  of  course  did  not.     (Report  cited  above  p.  313.) 

|This  is  a  very  succinct  statement  of  a  policy  which  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  settlement  in  the  period  between  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and  the  coming  of 
the  Loyalists.     Unfortunately   the   results   proved   far  less   valuable   than   were   anticipated. 
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your  memoralist  on  obtaining  the  grant  of  which  he  held 
two  i birds  immediatly  set  about  carreying  his  plan  into 
Execution  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  New  England  to 
procure  men  and  the  diferent  materials  and  suplys  necessary 
for  carreying  on  the  busieniss  which  he  did  and  returned  to 
mariemeschie  early  in  the  folowing  Spring  with  two  vessels 
one  of  130  and  one  of  70  Tons,  laden  with  salt  and  other 
necessary  stores  bringing  with  him  between  Twenty  and 
Thirty  men*  Your  memoralist  like  most  undertakers  of  new 
scheams  met  with  many  unforsen  dificultys  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  plan  in  the  first  place  the  mode  of  fishing  that 
he  had  been  used  to  would  not  answer  all  kinds  of  materials 
and  mens  wages  were  high  and  the  greatest  dificulty  of  all 
was  to  Establish  the  reputation  of  the  comodity  at  forign 
markets  so  as  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  like  comodity 
sent  from  other  countrys  who  in  a  long  course  had  estab- 
lishd  a  reputation  this  requir'd  uncommon  care  and 
perseverance  in  your  memoralist  and  the  same  in  his  Freinds 
at  the  forign  markets  upon  the  whole  the  prospect  becam 
gloomy  and  for  years  wore  a  dubtfull  countenance  your 
memoralist  in  order  to  imploay  his  people  to  advantage  in 
the  winter  Time  and  introduce  usefull  mecanecks  in  the  year 
73  undertook  ship  building  got  an  able  master  builder  from 
England  and  brought  shipwrights  from  diferent  parts  with 
whose  assistance  be  built  a  Ship  of  300  Tons  and  loaded  hir 
with  a  cargo  of  salmon  and  Cod  fish  for  the  Mediterenenian 
but  the  ship  and  cargo  were  unfortunatly  lost  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  the  first  voyage  the  next  year  75  your  memoralist 
built  another  vessell  of  160  Tons  loaded  hir  with  fish  for  the 
West  Indias  and  went  in  hir  himself  with  intention  to  go  from 
there  to  London,  the  vessell  and  cargo  the  third  day  after  she 
saild  from  mariemeschie  was  lost  on  the  Isiland  St.  Johns  in 
a  gale  of  wind  and  with  dificulty  the  lives  of  the  people  were 
saved  by  this  misfortune  your  memoralist  sufTerd  an  immedi- 
ate loss  of  £1500  str.  beside  being  in  the  dissagreeable  sitaua- 
tion  next  to  sterving  for  a  6  monthes  winter  and  obligd  to 
buy  and  patch  up  an  old  shaloup  in  the  spring  in  order  to 
return  to  mariemeschie  the  dissapointments  resulting  from  this 
loss  ware  particularly  distressing  as  the  suplys  of  the  insewing 
yeare  for  the  Fisharie  and  suport  of  the  inhabetents  depended 
on  the  safe  arival  of  that  vessell  but  what  greatl  augmented 
the    loss    was    the    vesseles    not   being   insured.      the    cause    of 


♦It  would   be   interesting   to   us   to  know  which   of     these   New  Englanders,   if  any,   are 
among    the    settlers    of   the   foregoing   list. 
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which  was  that  the  news  of  the  Governor  having  been  carried 
of  the  I  si  land  St.  Johns  by  the  Rebels  and  CharloteTown 
plunderd  and  that  the  Coast  was  infested  with  Privateers 
a  rived  in  London  a  few  days  before  the  leters  ordering 
Insurance  for  which  reason  no  underwritter  would  Take  the 
risque  and  the  House  with  whom  your  memoralist  then 
corriesponded  having  stop'd  about  that  Time  was  the  cause 
of  another  very  importent  dissapointment  to  him  and  the 
settlement  in  Genral  as  he  had  the  preceeding  year  enterd 
into  a  Contract  with  that  Company  to  suply  an  unlimeted 
quantity  of  lumber  at  his  discration  yearly  for  the  space  of 
seven  years  to  be  deliverd  by  him  att  mariemeschie  by  which 
he  might  have  had  a  reasonable  advantage  to  himself  and 
the  inhabetents  a  competency  for  their  labour  he  began  and 
furneshd  a  cargo  from  5  to  600  Tons  for  which  he  never 
received  any  thing  and  most  of  it  is  now  roting  in  the  woods: 
and  likeways  all  and  every  specie  of  fish  fit  for  any  forign 
market  was  by  the  same  Contract  to  be  received  at  Stipulated 
prices  for  the  same  number  of  years  in  the  year  77  he  found 
the  setlement  Threatnd  with  verey  alerming  dangers  shuld 
the  disturbance  continew  another  year  in  the  former  year  he 
had  suferd  much  the  Indeans  instegated  by  the  Rebels  becom- 
ing Extreamly  outrages  all  sourses  of  suply  of  salt  provisons 
or  other  necessarys  were  by  that  Time  become  so  hazard  es 
that  no  dependence  culd  be  reposd  in  it  for  which  reason 
he  resolv'd  to  seek  an  asslum  with  his  Family  and  what 
propertie  he  culd  carrey  with  him  in  this  view  he  left  mariem- 
eschie the  1st  Nov.  77  and  came  to  magorveile*  where  he 
purchasd  some  lands  and  stock  in  order  to  folow  Farming  and 
by  industry  to  procure  an  honest  livelehood  for  his  Family 
till  times  might  change  your  memoralists  expectations  were 
dissapointed  in  finding  securaty  to  his  Propertie  as  the  next 
Sumer  78  he  was  plunderd  by  the  Indians  at  magorveile  of 
all  the  goods  they  culd  find  belonging  to  him  being  pointed 
out  a  person  attachd  to  His  Majistys  Interest;  what  your 
memoralists  exertsons  have  been  while  he  resided  at  magorveile 
and  how  far  such  exertsons  has  been  productive  of  the  pub- 
tick  good  is  genraly  known  in  so  much  that  he  shal  only 
beg  leave  to  point  out  a  few:  Your  memoralist  being  at 
Halifax  in  October  79  and  finding  Government  had  used  every 
mdeavor  to  procure  white  pine  masts  in  the  Province  of 
Novascotia  and  Isiland  of  Cape  Briton  for  the  Royal  Navy 
and  that    all  their  atempts  had   provd   unsucessfull  also  from 


•That   is    Maugerville,   on   the   Saint   John    River. 
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t lio  reports  made  by  those  who  were  imployed  to  explore  the 
country  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  the  county  pro- 
duced white  pine  Timber  fit  for  that  purpose  so  that  it  became 
an  establishd  oppinion  that  no  such  thing  culd  be  got  but 
your  moralist  being  convinced  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
conterary  stepd  forward  and  made  proposals  to  Sir  Richard 
Hughes  then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  and 
Commissoner  of  the  Navy  Yard  att  Halifax  which  proposals 
were  that  your  memoralist  shuld  deliver  the  masts  yards,  etc., 
under  the  protection  of  His  Majestys  Garieson  of  Fort  Howe 
Trimd  and  lit  for  shiping  before  he  was  intitled  to  draw  any 
part  of  the  payment  these  Proposals  meeting  the  wishes  of 
the  Commissioner  a  contract  was  immediatly  entred  into  for 
a  certain  number  of  masts  yards  Bowsprits  and  oarrafters 
such  as  Government  wanted  but  at  same  Time  it  was  thought 
by  the  commissoner  and  the  oncers  of  the  yard  That  if  there 
was  Timber  on  the  River  St.  Johns  fitt  for  the  purpose  which 
they  had  no  reason  to  believe  from  the  reports  made  them  by 
others,  yet  that  it  would  be  a  mater  of  so  much  risque  and 
dificulty  they  did  not  think  it  culd  be  brought  to  perfection 
being  exposed  to  the  Enemy  and  the  Indians  in  their  Intrest 
who  they  suposed  might  any  Time  distroy  the  masts, 
etc.,  shuld  they  be  got,  before  they  culd  be  got  under 
the  protection  of  Fort  Howe,  these  with  other  reasons 
were  thought  so  well  grounded  that  the  Commissioner  de- 
clared he  culd  not  consider  himself  justiefyed  to  risque  any 
of  the  Publick  money  on  so  precareious  a  footing  notwith- 
standing the  necessaty  there  was  for  such  stores:  your 
memorialist  at  same  Time  was  furneshd  with  letters  from 
Government  to  the  principle  magestrats  of  the  County  and  to 
the  inhabetents  of  the  County  in  Genral  desiring  and  requiring 
them  to  give  every  aid  and  assistance  in  their  power  to  your 
memorialist  in  the  execution  of  his  undertaking,  which  was 
not  productive  of  the  lest  good  effect  your  memoralist  was  left 
alon  to  strugle  with  every  dificulty  and  danger  that  might 
attend  his  undertaking.  Except  three  or  four  freinds  that 
gave  him  all  the  aid  they  could;  notwithstanding  he  corn- 
pleated  his  first  Contract  and  every  other  he  has  since 
undertakn  to  the  satisfaction  of  Government  and  has  made 
it  appear  that  This  Province  is  capable  to  furnish  any  quan- 
tity of  masts  yards,  etc.,  of  good  quality  that  Government  can 
possably  want  in  Time  coming.  It  may  reasonably  be  suposed 
that  the  article  of  White  Pine,  masts  and  yards,  etc.,  for  the 
use  of  Government  will  be  an  object  of  considerable  value 
to  this   Province  there  has  been  more  drawn  from  it  since  the 
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year  79  that  it  was  first  introduced  then  all  the  other  articles 
of  export  put  together:  In  the  month  of  May  83  when  the 
Peace  was  declaird  your  memoralist  hapnd  to  he  at  Halifax 
where  he  immediatly  purchased  Two  vessels  and  loaded  them 
with  salt,  provisons  fishing  and  other  stores  as  he  knew  would 
be  necessary  to  comence  the  restablishment  of  the  settlement 
at  mariemeschie  where  he  arived  the  1st  of  June  but  on  his 
arival  had  the  misfortune  to  find  that  during  the  war  his 
stores  and  buildings  had  been  burned  down  and  distroyed  his 
netts  and  fishing  craft  had  shared  the  same  fate  so  that  he 
had  to  begin  everything  a  newr  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the 
place  before  and  also  to  advance  the  inhabitents  that  had  been 
obliged  to  remain  during  the  war  to  a  considerable  amount 
in  provisons  Clothing  salt  and  fishing  materials  for  wrhich  he 
neither  did  nor  culd  expect  to  get  immediate  payment  from 
people  under  such  sircumstances  as  they  then  were  nor  culd 
your  memoralist  expect  to  clear  his  outfits  that  year.  In 
the  month  of  November  83  your  memoralist  lost  a  Brig  of 
100  Tons  goeing  from  Halifax  to  mariemeschie  with  salt 
provisions,  etc.,  and  also  about  the  same  Time  a  schoner  of 
so  Tons  belonging  to  him  founderd  att  sea  being  never  heard 
of  coming  from  mariemeschie  with  a  cargo  of  fish  and  furs 
the  first  cost  of  both  vessels  and  cargos  amounted  to  £2200 
str.  and  in  Oct.  84  he  had  a  schooner  of  80  Tons  lost  with 
part  of  a  cargo  amounting  to  £600  str.  of  these  losses  he  has 
oniy  yet  recoverd  £1000  str.  and  uncertain  what  part  If  any 
he  may  recover  of  the  remainder  such  losses  and  disapoint- 
ments  must  naturaly  retard  any  setler  notwithstanding 
which  it  will  appear  that  in  the  course  of  Two  years  from 
June  84  to  80  this  setlement  at  mariemeschie  has  advanced 
with  a  rapidaty  hardly  to  be  expected  at  the  first  mentioned 
Time  there  wrere  only  three  Familys  that  remaind  on  Your 
memoralists  Grant*  during  the  war  there  are  now  forty 
Familys  that  have  actualy  built  houses  do  reside  on  their 
lots  and  have  each  made  improvements  some  more  and  some 
less    according    to     their    abilatysf     beside    Your    memoralists 


*We  have  no  hint  as  to  the  identity  of  these  three  families, though  we  wish  that  we 
knew  them.       They  deserve  a  high  place  among  the  founders  of  Miramichi. 

+A  very  interesting  confirmatory  account  of  Davidson's  activities  is  contained  in  John 
Munro't  Report  on  the  River  Saint  John  in  1784,  published  in  the  Report  on  Canadian 
Archives  for  1891,  p.  31.  Munro  says; — "Mr.  William  Davidson  of  the  River  St.  John's 
has  been  fishing  this  season  upon  the  Mirramichi  River  in  Chaleur  Bay  where  he  cured  500 
casks  of  salmon,  had  he  been  supplied  with  salt  and  casks  he  would  have  cured  500  tierces 
of  Bass  and  other  kinds  of  Fish.  He  keeps  three  Schooners  fishing  for  cod  in  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  he  goes  from  the  lower  end  of  Maugerville  upon  the  River  St.  John's  to  the  Bay 
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own  privet  Family  which  Consists  of  30  people  in  winter  and 
a  much  larger  number  in  sumer  the  greatest  part  of  them 
arc  mecanecks  such  as  ship  Carpanders  House  Carpanders 
Black  Smiths  Salmon  Fishers  and  laborers  these  people  have 
all  Takn  lots  of  land  from  Your  memoralist  and  will  immed- 
iatly  go  upon  their  lands  when  the  Time  they  have  ingaged 
to  serve  is  out  and  that  they  have  erned  some  thing  to  suport 
them  Till  they  can  draw  a  subsistance  from  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands  in  the  Course  of  a  year  Your  memoralist 
must  Introduce  another  sett  of  people  who  will  folow  the 
same  plan  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  Tract  of  land 
Granted  to  Your  memoralist  would  be  settled  or  at  lest .  so 
much  of  it  as  would  admitt  of  setlement.  Your  memoralist 
has  likeways  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  introduce  as 
many  seders  as  he  can.  That  he  thinks  will  Turn  out  to 
be  industerous  and  Your  memoralist  must  beg  leave  to  ob- 
serve that  he  has  introduced  more  inhabetents  to  mariemes- 
chie  than  are  to  be  found  from  the  Bay  of  Vert  to  the  Head 
of  the  Bay  of  Chalure  upon  the  Coast  which  is  more  than 
300  mils  this  must  reasonably  be  atrebuted  to  his  Exertsons 
in  order  to  settle  his  lands  and  promote  the  Trade  that  the 
Country  is  adapted  for  indeed  his  lands  wrould  have  been 
setled  before  this  Time  had  not  the  war  prevented  it;  Your 
memoralist  hops  that  Your  Excelency  and  This  Honorable 
Councell  will  considr  his  sitauation  in  a  True  point  of  view 
that  he  has  now  spent  Twenty  years  of  his  life  in  unweared 
indeavours  to  setle  the  place  that  his  suferings  and  losses 
occasond  by  the  War  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  beside 
overturning  an  Establishd  Trade  which  had  been  the  work 
of  many  years  besid  the  Expendeture  of  considerable  sums 
of  money  have  been  very  great  not  only  in  the  loss  of  Houses 
Stores  nets  and  other  property  but  above  all  by  the  bracking 
up  and  dispersion  of  the  Setlement  on  which  so  much  Time 
and  Expence  had  been  lavished  add  to  these  his  private  losses 
of  several  Thousand  pounds  Str.  and  the  disappointments 
consequent  thereon  yet  still  your  memoralist,  undismayed 
has  persisted  in  his  Exertions  nor  are  these  Exertions  feeble 
or  languid  but  under  the  Encuragment  and  prospect  of  Your 
Excelency  and  His  Majestys  Councill  he  may  yet  establish  the 
settlement,    people  his  lands  and    render  the  place  floureshing 

of  Chaleur  [i  e  Miramichi]  in  4  days  in  canoes.  He  has  engaged  50  Families  of  the 
Refugees  to  settle  on  the  River  Marrimichee  and  Restiguish  next  summer."  The  fifty 
families  of  Refugees  here  mentioned  are  no  doubt  the  round  number  for  the  forty,  or 
nearly,  of  which  Davidson  speaks.  This  would  imply  that  most  of  the  settlers  on  his  tract. 
who-'-  names  are  given  in  the  list  earlier  on  page   314-5     were  Loyalists. 
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and  prosperous.  Your  memoraralist  Flatters  himself  he  may 
reasonably  Expect  any  indulgence  that  canot  be  materialy 
hurtfull  to  the  Communaty  at  large  to  which  end,  Your 
memoralist  further  begs  leave  to  point  out  some  of  his  Exer- 
sons  for  18  months  past  in  September  84  he  purchased  a 
Ship  at  Halifax  for  £1000.  on  board  of  which  ship  he  shipd 
sundry  stores  and  some  Familys  then  immediatly  arived 
from  North  Britain  to  settle  at  mariemeschie  which  ship 
on  her  arival  there  was  loaded  with  Salmon  and  Cod 
fish  for  Leghorn  the  cargo  beeing  of  Good  quality  came  to 
a  Tolerable  good  market  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  proceeds 
were  remitted  in  Bills  of  Exchange  to  London  This  ship 
brought  out  a  Cargo  of  salt  for  mariemeschie  but  by  unfore- 
seen axiedents  did  not  arive  till  the  season  of  the  fishing  was 
over  which  was  a  verey  considerable  loss  not  only  to  your 
memoralist  but  to  the  Settlement  in  Genrall  as  salt  culd 
not  be  procured  on  any  Terms  for  which  reason  the  fisharie 
of  last  year  was  much  hurt  and  the  settlement  thereby 
greatly  impeded  this  ship  after  geting  a  thoro  repair  was 
loaded  with  fish  and  lumber  for  Jamica  Your  memoralist 
also  built  a  vesell  of  50  Tons  last  year  for  the  cod  fisharie 
and  has  Two  more  now  on  the  stocks  one  of  them  att  mar- 
iemeschie of  100  Tons  and  the  other  att  carequet  of  40  Tons 
both  designd  for  the  cod  fisharie  Your  memoralist  also  built 
a  large  duble  saw  mill  att  mariemeschie  last  sumer  Calculated 
for  cuting  planks  for  the  use  of  Government,  having  some 
incuragement  to  hope  that  such  planks  as  he  may  furnesh 
will  be  received,  which  mill  cost  no  less  than  £1000  Your 
memoralist  hops  that  from  the  facts  here  stated  it  will  apere 
to  Your  Excelency  and  this  Honorable  Council  That  every 
Exertson  has  been  used  by  Your  memoralist  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  his  Grant  and  that  he  merets  Your  Indul- 
gance  to  compleat  a  work  he  has  so  fairly  begun  and  made 
so  large  advances  in  but  shuld  that  not  be  granted  and  that 
a  Process  of  Eschate  is  orderd  to  be  carried  on  Your  memor- 
alist has  hereunto  anexd  the  proposals  or  Termes  he  hops 
will  be  Granted  him  in  place  of  holding  the  Grant  as  it 
now  stands  which  he  flaters  himself  will  be  approved  of  and 
Confirmed  Your  memoralist  has  also  here  unto  anexd  an  estemate 
of  the  present  propertie  and  improvements  on  the  spot  and 
the  losses  that  have  been  sustaind  by  him  in  endeavouring 
to  settle  the  lands  and  promote  the  Fisharies,  Your  memoral- 
ist further  begs  leave  to  observe  that  every  year  the  Fisharie 
has  been  carried  on  from  the  produce  of  it  there  has  been 
yearly  from   one   to   three  Thousand   pounds  sterling  remitted 
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to    London    in    forign    Bills    of    Exchange    for    which    Britesh 
manefacterd    goods    have    been    Takn    in    Exchange. 

Your  rhemoralist  hops  that  your  Excelency  and  the 
Honorable  Council  will  Take  his  memorial  into  your  serious  Con- 
sideration and  Grant  that  he  may  be  alowd  tolnjoay  his  Grant 
on  the  footing  it  presently  stands  or  comply  with  the  other 
proposals  has  now  made  and  Your  memo^alist  as  in  deuty 
bound   shall   ever   pray  etc.,   etc., 


City  St.  John 

4th  aprile   1786 


tX^S^&^&<Ky 


William  Davidson's  proposals  in  considera- 
tion that  he  will  give  up  his  Grant  of 
mariemeschie. 

1st.      That  he  shall  have  the  Right  of  the 

salmon  and  other  Fisharies  confirmed  to  him 

Included  in  by  a  new  Grant  to  be  occopied  and  Injoyed 

the  2d.  in  the  same  maner  as  he  has  Injoyed   it   for 

Article*  20   years   last  past  and  that  he  may  improve 

the    same    as    he    may    think    most    for   his 

advantage. 

2nd.     That  Two  miles  on  each  side  of  the 

River  that  is  one  mile  above  and   one  mile 

Granted.  below  the  place  where  his  House  is  extending 

back  Two  miles  or   to  the  Back  line   of   his 

present  Grant  be  Granted  to  him. 

3rd.      That  forty  familys  or  settlers,  who 

have  at  present  built  upon  the  lands  he  has 

May  have  conveyd     to    them    beeing  80  rods    front  for 

200  acres  each  each    lot    or  Family    and    runing    three   miles 

of  SO  Rods  front.        Back  from  the  River  or  to  the  Back  limets  of 

his  Grant  agreable  to  theTermes  he  has  settled 

with  these  settlers  be  granted  to  him. 

4th.     That  40   lots  more  of  equal  size  be 

All  those  of  them        Granted   to   him   for   the   people   of   his   own 

who  are  ready  present  Family  and  others  that  he  has  ingaged 

to  settle  will  be         to  convey  lots  to  providing  they  build  upon 

(  onsid'd  as  the    lands    and    make    improvements    before 

applicants.  next    fall. 

♦All  of  the  marginal  notes  are  written  in  another  hand,  evidently  that  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Council,  at  Fredericton. 
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( '.ranted. 


Cannot  be 
Complied   with. 


Cannot  be 
Complied  with 


Cannot   be 
Complied    with. 


A  Mill  privilege 
of   500   acres 

will  be  granted 
him  on  each 

side  of  the  stream 

Cannot    be 
Complied  with. 


[In  the  other  h 


5th.  That  2  lots  of  80  rods  front  each  be 
Granted  to  him  att  a  place  cald  the  shipyard 
which  he  ocopied  and  improved  before  the  war. 

6th.  That  2000  acars  of  land  be  Granted 
to  him  from  the  point  cald  Bobars  point  riming 
upwards  bordering  on  the  southwest  and  nore- 
west    rivers. 

7.  That  the  strame  caled  Barnabes  River 
with  a  mile  below  and  a  mile  above  said 
strame  to  run  to  the  Back  lines  of  his  present 
Grant  be  Granted  to  him. 

8.  That  Straberey  point  beeing  a  mile 
and  a  half  front  to  run  back  to  the  Back  lins 
of  the  present  Grant,  and  also  the  Isiland 
below  the  Point  cald  Bobears  Isiland  be 
granted  to  him  improvements  was  begun  for 
a  farm  on  Strawberey  point  before  the  wrar 
and  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  immediatly. 
Also  the  Isiland  is  began  to  be  cleard  for  a 
sheep  pasture. 

9.  That  the  Mill  Strame  on  wdiich  he 
has  presently  built  his  saw  mill  with  one  mile 
above  and  one  mile  below  said  strame  on  both 
sids  of  the  main  River  be  Granted  to  him  and  to 
run  back  to  the  back  lins  of  the  present  Grant. 

10.  That  all  the  lands  lying  within  his 
Grant  above  Angus  Gilleses  Settlement  in  the 
big  norewest  and  little  norewrest  be  granted 
to  him  a  considerable  part  of  the  same 
having  been  improvd  as  flay  meadows  for 
many  years  past. 

By  this  proposal  the  Greatest  part  of  the 
lands  in  the  present  Grant  is  givn  up  and 
what  is  here  askd  wrill  be  settled  from  Wm. 
Davidsons  own  Family  in  the  Course  of  Two 
or  three  years, 
and]. 

The  Original  Grant  having  been  made  in 
the  proportion  of  two  thirds  to  Wm.  Davidson 
and  one  third  to  John  Cort.  The  Grant 
proposed  must  be  made  in  the  same  proportion 
to  Mr.  Davidson  and  the  Heirs  to  Mr.  Cort. 
Excepting  the  allotment  of  the  Saw  Mill. 


Endorsed  April  4th,  17SG. 


Mr. 


Davidson, 
Miramichi. 
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The  various  localities  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
Memorial,  are  all  shown  very  clearly  on  the  accompanying 
map,  which  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  size  of  the  original 
as    contained  with     the    Memorial.     Their  identity  is  obvious. 

Enclosed  with  this  memorial  is  the  following  document, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  text  on  page  323. 

An  Estimate  of  William  Davidsons  Propertie  advanced 
by  him  since  the  1st  June  1783  with  a  view  to  reestablish 
the  settlement  of  his  lands  at  mariemeschie  and  the  improve- 
ments made  by  him  and  the  settlers  on  his  Grant  likeways 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  war  and  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

Xovm.  83 — A  schoner  foundered   at  Sea  goeing 

to  Halifax  with  a  cargo  of  fish  and  furs  from  cun-ancy. 

maremeschie    first    Coast    Insurance    not   yet 

recovrd £1,250     0     0 

Octor   84. —  A     Schoner   lost   with     part     of   a 

cargo  Insurance  not    yet  recoverd 600     0     0 

A    Ship    suposed    to    be    now    on    her    passage 

from  Jamica 2,200      0     0 

3  New  Schoners  built  Two  of  which  are  on  the 
stocks  that  will  be  lanshd  and  fitt  for  sea 
May  next 

1  Small    Schoner    purchasd   at  Halifax 

6,000  Bushels  of  salt  now  on  hand  att  marie- 
meschie at  2-6  pr 

A  large  duble  saw  mill  built  last  sumer  cost 

Sundry  debets  due  by  the  Inhabetents  for 
suplys 

Oxen  and  Cows 

New  Buildings  and  some  old  repaired  cost 

Xeets  and  Salmon  fishing  utensels 

Couperage  and  Coupers  stores 

Blacksmiths  forge  and  Iron 

Ship  carpanders  and  Joiners  Tewls 

Labouring  utensels 

Household  furnature 

Expense  of  furneshing  logs  for    a  saw  Mill  and 

sawing  the  boards 400     0     0 

Servants    .  wages     and     victwals     and     family 

Expenses  for  the  winter  530     0     0 


1,200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

750 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

[Carried  forward £10,905  0     0] 
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[Brought  forward  .....     £10,905  0     0] 

Buildings     improvements      and 

Stock   in    the    Settlement   by 

the    settlers,     John        Stuart 

Angus     Gilles     and     William 

Martin     an      avarage      £400 

each  1,200     0     0 

John  Wilson  300     0     0 

William      Davidsons     improve- 
ments on  land  250     0     0 
36  Settlers  improvements  stock 

and      buildings     an      average 

I' 100  each  3,600     0     0 

— 5,350     0     0 


Losses  sustained  before  the  ware  by  Win.  David- 

son  and  in  consequence  of  the  war: 
Nov. — 75.    1   schoner    lost   with 

dry   goods    and    orovisons  at 

Trackidy £300       0     0 

1    New  vessell  of  160  Tons    hir 

cago     lost    on    the    Island   of 

St.  Johns  cost  1,060     0     0 

600  Tons  of  Lumber  300     0     0 

debets     due     him     Turnd     out 

insolvent  350     0     0 

Buildings     burned     down     and 

Dislroayed 300     0     0 

Neets  and  Salmon  fishing  craft 

wasted  and  distroyed 250     0     0 


3,160     0     0 


£19,415     0     0 


beside  the  loss  of  beeing  drove  from  his  settlement  and  Trade 
for  6  years  and  the  dispersion  and  final  braking  up  of  the 
settlement  is  dificult  to  complute  but  it  may  be  suposd 
greater  than  all  the  other  losses,  and  the  losses  and  suferings 
of  the  inhabetents  in  Genral  verey  considerable. 

The  fate  of  the  foregoing  Memorial  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  notes  which  accompany  its  proposals  (page  324). 
It  was  evidently  upon  the  receipt  of  the  official  notice  thereof 
that  Davidson  wrote  the  following. 
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May  it  please  Your  Excelency  and  the  Honorable  Council 

I  have  deviate  from  the  form  of  memorial  in  this  observ- 
ations I  shall  make  on  the  answer  to  my  memorial  in  regerd 
to    my    grant    of    mariemeschie. 

In  the  first  place  I  find  myself  Exceedingly  emberassd 
by  having  the  Heirs  of  Mr.  Cort  brought  in  for  a  third 
concern  and  att  same  Time  it  can  by  no  means  serve  them  as 
they  canot  inheret  any  Propertie  of  their  Father  without 
subjecting  them  to  the  payment  of  his  debets  which  to  my 
certain  knowledge  is  Ten  tims  the  value  of  what  this  would 
be  to  them.  In  the  next  place  they  are  all  gon  diferent 
ways  in  pursute  of  diferent  objects  one  to  Canada  one  to 
the  West  Indias  and  one  to  sea.  This  mater  is  an  object 
of  speculation  it  may  Turn  out  to  advantage  or  prejadise 
as  its  suported  or  conducted  and  admitting  there  shuld  be 
no  fault  in  either  yet  that  of  bad  seasons  and  bad  markets 
will  dissapoint  all  the  most  promising  prospect.  I  have 
severly  felt  the  effects  of  beeing  clogd  and  fetterd  by  the 
former  conection,  which  has  been  verey  hurtfull  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Genral.  it  dos  not  appear  that  Mr.  Cort  or  his 
Heirs  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  a  single  settler  on  the 
Grant,  or  that  any  of  them  is  due  him  a  single  shelling,  but 
by  the  demanding  and  insisting  on  unreasonable  conditions 
to  be  performd  by  the  settlers  many  of  them  left  the  place, 
shuld  the  Heirs  of  Mr.  Cort  be  considerd  to  hold  a  third 
of  what  I  have  askd  in  that  case  I  must  be  making  improve- 
ments for  them  or  more  properly  for  a  number  of  his  creditors 
and  all  att  my  own  risque.  If  I  can  with  much  labour  and 
Coast  make  the  subject  Turn  out  to  be  of  some  value  to 
me  or  my  Family  I  may  depend  that  a  demand  will  be  made 
on  me  or  my  sucessors  for  this  third  share.  If  Im  unfortunate 
and  loss  my  Propertie  in  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking 
I  cannot  call  on  them  for  any  part  of  such  loss.  It  might 
be  opn  to  law  suts  which  might  be  a  verey  unprofitable 
legasey  to  leave  my  Family.  I  do  not  consider  this  as  a 
reservation  of  any  part  of  the  old  Grant  so  far  as  a  new  is 
to  be  given  in  that  case  there  is  ample  feild  to  consider  the 
Heirs  or  criditors  of  Mr.  Cort  as  far  as  their  Exertions  may 
appear  to  intitle  them  which  may  have  the  same  object  of 
advantage  with  that  I  ask.  In  regerd  to  the  Familys  I  have 
already  settled  and  given  them  such  advances  of  provisons 
catle  cloths  etc.,  as  has  enabld  them  hithertoo  to  settle.  I 
canot  give  them  proper  Titles  to  their  possions.  If  the 
Heirs   of   Mr.    Cort   shuld   come   in   for   a   third    the   people   in 
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thai  respect  stands  upon  a  verey  uncertain  footing  in  regerd 
to  their  improvements  and  I  with  respect  to  the  money  I 
have  advanced  them  had  Mr.  Cort  lived  a  partition  of  the 
(".rant  wuld  have  Takn  place  befor  this  Time  which  would 
have  put  an  end  to  these  deficultys.  The  demand  of  2000 
acares  of  land  on  Bobares  point  is  for  buildig  a  Town  upon. 
part  of  it  has  been  cleard  long  since  there  are  at  present 
several  buildings  upon  it  and  I  have  conveyd  a  number  of 
Town  lots  to  people  that  propose  to  settle  in  it  in  this  Tract 
a  Town  Comon  is  also  meant  to  be  included.  The  demand 
for  straberey  point  is  to  Turn  it  into  a  Farm  which  was 
begun  before  the  war  but  discontinewded  on  account  of  the 
war  —  The  demand  of  so  large  a  Tract  joind  to  the  saw  mill 
strame  was  on  account  of  the  Timber  for  sawing  at  same 
Time   that   the   lands  would   be  settled. 

I  must  further  beg  leave  to  observe  that  Mr.  Cort  nor 
his  Heirs  has  never  laid  out  a  farthing  on  the  buildings  or 
improvements  on  the  land  proposed  to  be  Granted  and  that 
If  Your  Excelency  and  the  Honorable  Councel  Thinks  proper 
to  Grant  his  Heirs  a  fisharie  there  is  a  station  on  the  nore- 
west  Branch  that  would  be  more  benefical  for  them  then  to 
hold  a  third  of  that  in  the  South  west  branch  It  requirs 
a  thoro  knowledge  in  the  busieness  as  well  as  a  considerable 
Capetie  to  establish  a  Fisharie  after  all  Its  the  most  precare- 
ious  Trade   of   any. 

Wm.  Davidson. 
Endorsed  on  back — 

Mr.  Davidson  observations  on   the  answer  to   His  Memo'l 
Read    16    April    86 

On  June  7,  1786,  as  shown  by  records  in  the  Crown  Land 
Office  at  Fredericton,  a  grant  was  issued  to  Davidson  of  14,- 
540  acres,  covering  the  lands  allowed  him  by  the  Council, 
while  a  supplementary  grant  was  issued  on  August  17,  1787. 
These  grants  are  shown  upon  a  map  made  by  Israel  Perley, 
and  preserved  at  Fredericton  (Northumberland  Returns,  Vol. 
I,  No.  1).  On  this  map  the  lots  are  all  laid  down  from 
survey  in  a  manner  that  follows  closely  the  indications  given 
on  Davidson's  map  contained  in  this  paper.  In  these  grants 
John  Cort's  name  does  not  appear,  showing  that  Davidson's 
representations  to  the  Council  on  this  point  were  considered 
valid.      Nor  does  any  grant  to  Cort,  aside  from  his  share  in 
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the  original  township,  appear  in  the  New  Brunswick  records 
so  far  as  I  can  find.  Cort  resided  on  a  lot  at  Bobear's 
(Beaubear's),  now  Wilson's  Point;  and,  as  a  document 
among  the  Land  Memorials  shows,  this  lot  was  applied  for,  in 
1790,  by  William  Forsyth,  merchant  of  Saint  John.  Forsyth 
recites  that  he  had,  in  1785,  furnished  supplies  to  Cort's  son 
for  the  fishery,  which  was  a  failure.  Being  thus  unable  to 
pay  his  indebtedness,  the  younger  Cort  had  given  Forsyth 
a  mortage  on  his  father's  lands,  which  mortgage  had  now 
become  worthless  through  escheat  of  those  lands;  and  Forsyth 
asked  for  a  grant  of  the  lot  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  security,  his  request  being  apparently  granted. 

William  Davidson  settled  upon  his  lands,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  rapidly  developing  district 
of  Miramichi.  But  he  died  in  1790,  at  the  early  age  of  50. 
He  was  buried  in  the  old  burial  ground  at  Wilsons  Point 
(his  Boabers  Point)  where  his  tomb  bears  this  inscription. — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

William  Davidson,  Esq., 

Representative  for  the  County  of 

Northumberland,  Province  of 

New  Brunswick,  Judge  of 

the  Court  of  Common    Pleas  and 

Contractor  for  Masts  for  His 

Majesty's  Navy.     He  died  on  the  17th 

of  June,  1790,  aged  50.     He  was  [one] 

of  the  first  Settlers  on  this  River 

and  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting 

the  Settlement.     He  has  left  a 

widow  and  five  children  to  deplore  his  loss. 

Memento    Mori 

With  the  other  papers  is  a  memorial*  of  his  widow,  Sarah 
Davidson,  dated  25th  September,  1792,  stating  that  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  is  left  with  four  infant  children  in 
very  indigent  circumstances,  his  estates  being  all  mortgaged 
with  no  hopes  of  redemption.  She  asks  for  a  grant  of  a  small 
sandy  island  below  Bedoins  Island,  evidently  the  little  islet 
now  called  Egg  Island,  with  a  sandy  point  opposite,  known  to 


*This  memorial  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Elias  Hardy  who  was  Wm.  Davidsons  Colleague 
as  a  representative  of  the  County  of  Northumberland  in  the  first  provincial  assembly, 
— W.  O.  R. 
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be  situated  just  west  of  Gardners  Point.  Her  petition  was 
complied  with,  though  the  grant  was  not  made  until  1802., 
With  this  Memorial  is  a  letter  from  Elias  Hardy,  dated  at 
St.  John,  September  19,  1792,  stating  that  Mr.  Davidson's 
estate  had  such  incumbrances  as  to  give  no  hope  of  extricating 
it.  and  endorsing  Mrs.  Davidson's  application,  with  the 
comment  that  to  Mr.  Davidson,  "the  province  is  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  the  masting  business,  shipbuilding, 
and   the  curing  of  salmon  for  exportation." 

Davidson's  descendants  have  ever  since  occupied  prominent 
positions  at  Miramichi.  One  of  his  sons  became  a  Judge,  and 
a  grandson  was  the  late  Allen  A.  Davidson,  a  leading  lawyer 
of  Newcastle,  whose  sons  are  now  prominent  in  Northumber- 
land County.  To  Allan  Davidson,  we  owe  some  further 
highly  valued  information,  concerning  his  grandfather,  contained 
in  the  following  letter,  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  again 
indebted  to   the  kind  aid  of  Dr.   Raymond. 

Letter  of  Allan  A.  Davidson,  to  A.  A.  Stockton. 

Newcastle,    10th   November,    1875. 
Dear  Sir. — 

My  Grandfather,  the  late  William  Davidson,  came  from 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  family  owned  property  in  the 
town  of  Inverness,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  a  native 
of  the  Town.  He  certainly  was  of  the  Shire.  His  brother 
was  an  officer  in  the  East  Indian  army  and  afterwards,  and 
until   his  death,   factor  of  the   Duke  of  Gordon 

Win.  Davidson  married  Sarah  Nevers  of  Maugerville. 
He  was  the  first  British  settler  on  the  Miramichi.  He 
brought  the  men  and  oxen  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  mast- 
ing business  from  the  old  colonies  (Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire principally.)  He  also  engaged  largely  in  the  Salmon 
Fishery,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  he  brought  out  a  num- 
ber of  families  from  his  native  Shire,  principally  from  the 
shores  of  Murray  Frith,  some  of  them  his  own  relations,  and 
settled  them  on  lands  drawn  for  this  purpose  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  River,  where  their  descendants  are  to  be  found 
to  this  day  —  Gordons,  Davidson,  Innes,  Murdoch,  Stuarts, 
etc.,  etc.  He  himself,  resided  on  the  northwest  branch  of  the 
Miramichi,  about  eight  miles  above  the  place  where  he  built 
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the  first  saw-mill.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Elm  tree,  on 
the  southwest,  a  short  distance  below  Indiantown,  where  he 
built  the  first  vessel,  called  the  "Miramichi. " 

He  at  first  obtained  a  grant  of  a  very  large  tract  of  country 
from  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  not  being  able  to 
settle  so  large  an  extent  of  country  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  grant,  it  was  escheated  and  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
for  his  own  use  of  the  Miramichi  portion,  five  tracts  and 
forty-one  farm  lots,  contain  14,540  acres,  selected  by  himself 
on  the  north  and  south  branches  between  Newcastle  and 
seventeen  miles  up  each  branch,  a  grant  of  which  was  made  to 
him,  dated  7th  June,  17S6.  This  was  of  course  in  addition 
to  the  grants  taken  out  in  the  names  of  the  persons  he  had 
settled  on  lots  in  different  parts  of  the  County. 

He  died  on  the  17th  June,  1790,  from  the  effects  of  cold 
and  exposure.  The  previous  winter  he  and  the  late  James 
Davidson  of  Oak  'Point  (father  of  the  late  Hon'ble  Jas. 
Davidson)  were  travelling  on  foot  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
county  in  the  month  of  February.  When  they  were  coming 
round  the  Granddown  Marsh  a  heavy  thaw  and  rain  set  in. 
Night  coming  on  they,  for  want  of  a  better  shelter,  got 
into  one  of  the  stacks  of  hay,  where  they  passed  the  night; 
but  the  weather  changed  in  the  night  and  heavy  frost  set  in. 
My  Grandfather  contracted  a  cold  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  but  died  on  the  17th  June  following,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Beaubear's  Point,  a  short 
distance  below  the  crossing  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
where  his  grave  may  be  seen 

He  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  ability, 
to  have  created  the  large  and  varied  business  he  was  engaged 
in  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  he  not  been  cut  off  as  he 
was,  just  as  he  had  made  his  arrangements  and  gotten  his 
preparations  completed  for  prosecuting  it  in  a  more  extensive 
and  lucrative  manner,  he  would  have  done  much  more  for 
the  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  province  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  although  the  amount  he  did  was  very 
great  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter. 

After  his  death,  part  of  the  business  he  had  established 
fell  into  the  hands  of,  and  was  conducted  by,  the  late  Honor- 
able James  Fraser  and  James  Thorn,  who  continued  it  for 
many  years  at  Beaubear's  Island  under  the  style  of  Fraser  & 
Thorn,  and  after  their  death  by  their  successors,  John  Fraser 
(father  of  the  present  Provincial  Secretary),  Alexander  Fraser 
and  James  D.  Fraser  (sons  of  James  Fraser)  up  to  about  the 
year   1829.      But  in  the  meantime  the  masting  contracts  had 
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expired;    other  merchants  had  come  in  and  all  prosecuted  the 
square    timber   business   extensively,    which,   became   the   chief 
business  of  the  country,     until   the     forests  were     denuded  of 
their  valuable  pine,  and  deals  took  the  place  of  timber.  * 
Yours  truly, 

Allan    A.    Davidson. 

With  respect  to  the  descendants  of  William  Davidson,  some 
slight  historical  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
another  family  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  prominent 
nearly  as  long  in  the  affairs  of  Miramichi.  These  are  the 
descendants  of  the  James  Davidson  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going letter.  He,  also,  was  a  Scotchman,  though  no  relation 
of  William.  He  was  a  land  surveyor,  and  settled  at  Oak 
Point. 

It  happens  that  the  letter  in  which  the  report  of  the  jury 
on  Davidson's  lands  was  transmitted  to  Fredericton  has  also 
been  preserved,  and  as  it  contains  many  interesting  observa- 
tions upon  the  Miramichi  of  that  day,  it  is  here  given  in 
full.  Its  writer,  Benjamin  Marston,  was  at  this  time  Sheriff  of 
Miramichi,  but  his  remarks  are  to  be  read  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  person  of  unusual  positiveness  of  opinion  and 
statement.  A  fuller  account  of  him,  with  many  extracts 
from  his  interesting  diary,  is  given  by  Dr.  Raymond  in  the 
second  volume  of  these  Collections  (pp.  95  seq).  In  the 
case  of  this  document,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
compare  copy  and  original,  but  no  doubt  it  is  substantially 
accurate. 

Miramichi  Point, 

August  4th,   1785. 

Sir; — 

Presuming  that  His  Excellency  would  be  well  pleased 
to  receive  every  information  respecting  the  state  of  this 
county,  I  tho't  it  my  duty  to  send  such  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  since  my  arrival  here.  I  have  likewise  ventur- 
er] to  mention  (with  submission)  some  matters  which,  were 
they  to  take  place,  would  in  my  opinion  tend  to  promote  the 
public  Good.  These  with  the  incidental  matters  contained 
in  this  letter  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  communicating  to  his 
Ex<  ellency. 
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The  people  in  general  are  well  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  having  Rule  and  Order  established  among  them  by  the 
proper  authority — Some  very  few  of  the  oldest  and  first 
settlers  excepted  —  who  looking  upon  the  whole  country  as 
their  own  property  —  and  the  Government  of  it  in  their  own 
way  as  their  right  —  have  used  it  accordingly.  To  these 
every  reformation  appears  a  disturbance  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges,  and  forseeing  That  the  ruling  by  the 
strongest  arm  must  soon  give  way  to  more  legal  authority, 
pretend  to  think  that  the  country  will  then  be  no  longer 
worth  living  in. 

The  judicial  authority  delegated  here  is  insufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  country  — ■  few  demands  but  what  amount  to 
40  .  I  having  no  Goal  'tis  impossible  to  hold  any  one  to 
special  Bail  or  to  commence  any  criminal  process  or  oblige 
any  one  to  give  security  to  keep  the  Peace.  This  makes  a 
military  post  here  necessary  whose  Guard  House  would 
answer  that  purpose  until  a  more  proper  provision  would  be 
made,  and  another  good  end  would  be  answered  by  it,  that 
is  when  the  people  once  saw  a  power  in  the  hand  of  the  legal 
authority  ready  and  able  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  the 
Spirit  of  Refractoriness  and  Contumacy  would  of  course 
subside  and  decency  and  good  order  would  succeed. 

The  Salmon  Fishery  on  this  river  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  and  worthy  the  attention  of  Government.  2000 
tierces  have  been  taken  in  one  season  as  I  am  informed,  be- 
sides shad  and  herrings.  This  year  they  compute  (only  from 
800  to  1000  tierces.  Fisheries  are  uncertain  in  their  annual 
produce,  but  the  great  falling  off  from  what  used  to  be  caught 
in  this  river  when  Davidson  and  Cort  first  got  their  grant 
must  be  imputed  to  the  destructive  mode  of  catching  the 
fish  which  is  by  sett  Nets  principally.  These  are  so  far 
extended  into  the  river  from  each  shore  as  in  some  places  to 
interlock  with  each  and  are  sett  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
from  the  lowest  settlement  to  the  upper  line  of  Davidson  and 
Cort's  Grant  at  every  proper  place  to  stop  the  fish.  At  that 
line  they  do  worse.  There  they  have  a  cross  net  extending 
quite  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.*  The  set  nets 
from  their  extravagant  length  must  undoubtedly  in  the 
narrow  parts  of  the  river  turn  many  shoals  of  the  fish  back. 
But  the  cross  netts,  while  they  are  sett,  absolutely  stop  the 
whole  body  of  them  from  getting  up  to  their  spawning  places 


*Compare   Benjamin   Marston's   letter   to   Edward   Winslow   of   17th   July,    1785.      See 
Collections  Historical  Society  Vol.  II.  p.  98.  W.  O.  R. 
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and  must  eventually  much  lessen,  if  not  destroy  the  breed. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  catching  only  that  regulations  are  wanted  but 
also  in  the  curing  and  packing  in  which  there  are  those  who 
are  disposed  to  commit  frauds  whenever  they  can.  But  a 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  whenever  one  is  established  in  the 
county  will  have  competent  authority  for  this  business.  For 
this  season  the  business  is  over.  However  the  fishery  itself 
is  an  object  of  too  great  importance  to  be  neglected.  It 
deserves  to  have  every  attention  given  to  it  as  under  good 
regulations  it  would  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Prov- 
ince. I  forgot  to  mention  another  principal  evil  consequent 
on  the  setting  the  cross  nets  which  is,  the  depriving  all  above 
of  an  equal  chance  in  fishing.  This  injury  falls  chiefly  upon 
the  Indians  whose  fishing  places  are  above  the  Grant  of  D.  & 
C,   in   both   branches. 

The  two  Indian  chiefs,  John  and  Francis  Julian*  have  been 
with  me  about  some  Lands  in  this  quarter  to  which  they 
claim  an  exclusive  right.  They  have  a  grant  or  rather  a 
license  of  occupation  on  behalf  of  their  Tribe  for  20,000  acres 
given  them  by  Governor  Parr  in  1783.  It  begins  up  the  N. 
West  Branch  at  a  point  mentioned  in  the  License,  extends  one 
mile  from  each  side  the  river  into  the  woods  and  runs  twenty 
miles  in  length  with  the  river  upwards.  A  great  part  of  this 
land  is  in  Davidson  and  Cort's  grant.  The  Indian  Chiefs 
supposing  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  demand  pay  of  D.  and  C 
tenants  for  hay  which  they  cut  from  some  meadows  clearly 
within  their  line  and  which  are  also  within  the  Indian  License. 

I  have  told  the  Chiefs  that  these  meadows  were  given  away 
a  great  while  ago  by  the  Governor  of  Halifax  to  D.  and  Cort, 
but  this  to  a  Savage  is  a  very  strange  thing.  That  one 
Governor  of  Halifax  should  give  away  land  which  another 
Governor  before  him  had  already  given  away  to  another  man. 
But  a  little  acquaintance  with  Governor  Parr  would  have 
informed  him  that  His  Excellency  often  did  so  by  land  which 
he  had  himself  already  given  away  to  another.  Finally  I 
acquainted  them  that  probably  the  King  would  take  back  D. 
and  Cort's  land  for  their  not  having  done  the  work  upon  it 
which  they  promised  to  do  and  probably  His  Excellency 
Governor  Carleton  would  confirm  all  their  grant  to  them  which 
was  unoccupied  by  D.  and  Cort's  tenants  with  this  expectation. 
They  seem  satisfied.  But  as  there  are  some  valuable  meadows 
within   that   part  of   their   License  which   falls  within   D.   and 


♦There  is  an  interesting  reference  to  the  Julian  family  in  a  letter  written  by  Alexander 
Taylor  of  Miramichi  to  Edward  Winslow,  dated  January  28,  1802. —  See  "Winslow  Papers," 
p.   163. 
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Cort's  Line  and  which  are  not  located  to  any  one,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  reserved  tor  the  English.  The  Indians  can  never 
want  them  and  to  have  them  reserved  by  some  stipulation  will 
prevent  much  contention  and  ill  humor. 

The  Indian  Chief  tells  me  they  want  the  hay  for  they  do 
not-  receive  any  blankets,  jackets  etc.,  from  Halifax  as  usual, 
but  are  told  there  that  they  must  make  the  English  pay  for 
their  hay,  wood,  etc.,  which  they  cut  from  the  Indian  Lands. 
How  true,   I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 

I  have  returned  the  writ  of  Inquiry  on  D.  and  Cort's 
Grant  executed  and  as  I  imagine  that  the  Grantees  will  not 
be  able  to  say  why  their  grant  should  not  be  revoked,  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  a  few  observations  with  regard  to  some  part- 
icular situations  which  I  think  should  be  reserved  for  public 
and  more  general  uses,  if  an  escheat  should  follow.  Being 
well  satisfied  that  the  settlement  of  this  river  will  go  on  fast 
now  that  people  have  a  prospect  of  being  protected  by  the 
power  of  Government  from  Foreign  Invaders,  and  by  the  Laws 
from  private  wrongs  and  injuries,  I  would  premise  that  it  was 
in  D.  and  Cort's  original  plan  to  leave  Beaubere's  Point,  which 
is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  S.  West  and  N.  West  Branches 
of  the  Miramichi,  a  place  for  a  town,  and  the  few  grants  they 
have  made  upon  it  are  only  of  House  Lots  of  a  moderate  size 
of  which  there  are  only  four.  In  fact  there  was  formerly  on 
this  very  Point  a  considerable  French  Village  the  ruins  of 
which  are  yet  remaining  It  was  deserted  about  the  end  of 
the  last  French  War.* 

I  would  (with  submission)  propose  that  this  Point  be 
reserved  for  an  extent  of  two  miles  to  be  measured  from  its 
extremity  up  thro'  the  middle  of  the  Tongue  of  land  formed 
by  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  there  to  be  bounded  by  a 
line  at  right  angles  with  the  former  and  running  quite  across 
from  one  branch  to  the  other.  This  to  be  granted  in  con- 
venient sized  House  Lots, —  store  and  wharf  lots  —  to  such 
persons  as  would  make  immediate  use  and  improvements 
upon  them  —  a  road  to  be  left  of  a  convenient  width  along 
the  river  and  likewise  from  the  river  upwards  between  every 
four  house  lots.  Here  is  the  properest  place  for  a  Court 
House — Church  and  a  Barrack —  if  a  military  post  should  be 
established  in  the  county,  and  will  be  the  place  where  people 
in  business  will  naturally  fix  themselves  if  they  can  get 
convenient    locations,    it   being   a   central    situation,    handy    to 


*This,  of  course  is  the  village  or  settlement  which  figures  in  a  preceding  document, 
at  page  303  of  this  volume. 
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the  two  great  branches  of  the  river  and  up  to  this  there  is 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  bring  up  ships  of  250  tons,  and 
is  besides  a  good  soil  and  a  pleasant  place  to  build  upon. 

This  point  with  Beaubare's  Island  which  lies  just  below 
it  and  is  divided  from  it  by  only  a  narrow  channel  and  which 
I  would  likewise  propose  to  be  reserved,  will  contain  in  the 
whole  about  1,000  acres — out  of  which  might  be  assigned  a 
c'.lebe  for  the  Parson — Lands  for  the  use  of  a  school  and 
for  the  Military  who  might  be  posted  here.  The  residue 
might  be  left  as  a  Common  for  the  inhabitants  in  general  or 
some  part  of  it  might  be  laid  out  in  small  lots  of  3,  4  or  5 
acres  or  more  as  might  be  tho't  convenient.  There  is 
plenty  of  a  good  kind  of  free  stone  upon  this  Point,  very  easy 
to  be  come  at  and  so  in  many  other  places  upon  the  sides 
of  the  river. 

If  an  escheat  should  take  place  and  any  plan  of  this  kind 
should  be  carried  into  execution  I  would  pray  his  Excellency's 
permission  to  take  a  store,  wharffe  and  House  lot  next  above 
Jno.  Wilson's  Esq.,  to  be  about  130  or  140  feet  wide  and  the 
house  lot  of  a  sufficient  depth  for  a  good  garden. 

Besides  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  I  have  enclosed  the  minutes 
they  made  when  taking  the  view  of  the  lands,  which  I  have 
done  for  the  more  particular  information  of  the  Court  as  I 
do  not  know  but  it  might  serve  the  Grantees  if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  them  to  produce  any  proof  of  what  actual 
improvements  had  been  made  by  either  themselves  or  their 
assigns. 

I  have  transmitted  the  Bill  of  costs  which  if  erroneous  must 
be  corrected.  Six  days  may  be  tho't  long  to  take  a  view, 
but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Jury  travelled  at  least  50 
miles  —  besides  the  way  to  and  from  their  houses  some  of 
which  were   12  miles  distant. 

The  Richibucto  business  shall  be  finished  as  soon  as  some 
people  return  from  thence  of  whom  to  compose  a  jury.*  I 
can  do  no  otherways,  not  having  the  means  of  carrying  a 
jury  from  here  to  a  place  near  30  leagues  off  by  sea  and  near 
as  far  by  land  and  that  thro'  an  untrod  wilderness.  There 
are  no  inhabitants  there  but  savages,  so  that  a  jury  cannot 
be  had  upon  the  spot,  and  altho  this  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
doubted,  yet  I  cannot  find  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
on  this  river  who  know  it  of  their  own  knowledge  to  compose 
an  inquest  and   to  give  a  verdict  on  oath. 


*This  must  refer  to  an  intended  Inquisition,  with  a  view  to  escheat,  of  5,400  acres 
granted  in  1777  to  Captain  Mariot  Arbuthnut,  R,  N.  and  two  others  on  the  South  side 
o  f  R  chibucto  River.       Apparently  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  settle  this  grant. 
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The  coast  in  your  Gulf  I  am  informed  has  been  much 
infested  this  season  with  smugglers  from  the  States,  with 
West  India  Produce.  Sir  Charles  Douglas  drove  some  of 
them  away  when  he  passed  thro'  the  Gulf  but  they  returned 
again  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  A  small  vessel  fixed  in  the 
common  way  with  a  crew  in  force  and  a  seizing  Officer  is 
the  only  mode  of  hunting  these  vermin  from  their  seas. 

The  people  on  this  river  are  very  desirous  of  having  a 
clergyman  sent  among  them.  One  is  certainly  wanted  if 
it  were  only  to  legally  marry  them,  for  as  marriages  are  now 
solemnized  there  will  need  be  some  future  act  of  Parliament 
to  legitimate  the  rising  generation.  But  a  Clergyman  of 
good  sense  and  a  good  man  would  be  a  public  blessing  by  his 
instructions  among  such  an  ignorant  illiterate  sett  as  the 
bulk  of  the  people  here  are.  The  meer  attendance  upon 
public  worship  if  but  now  and  then  would  have  some  tendency 
to  civilize  and  make  them  less  licentious.  If  the  society  for 
propogating  the  Gospel  were  to  send  a  missionary  hither 
they  never  would  perhaps  better  bestow  their  charity,  for 
besides  the  good  which  an  exemplary  man  might  do  in  reform- 
ing the  licentiousness  of  the  people,  he  might,  if  sent  in  time, 
prevent  swadlers  and  sectaries  getting  any  footing  among 
them  which  would  be  to  prevent  an  evil  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  cure. 

Since  I  have  began  this  letter  one  of  the  Indian 
Chiefs  has  been  with  me  again  and  prays  me  to  inform  his 
Excellency  that  he  hopes  if  D.  &  Cort's  grant  should  be 
revoked  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  confirm  to  half  that  part 
of  Governor  Parr's  License  to  them  which  falls  within  D.  & 
Cort's  line  excepting  where  any  improvements  have  been 
made  by   their  Grantees. 

Cort  died  two  or  three  years  ago,  has  left  four  children, 
three  sons  and  one  daughter  who  are  in  the  country.  He 
has  no  widow.  The  person  who  lived  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  not  married   to  him,   as  the  report  is  here. 

I  do  not  now  recollect  any  other  matters  worthy  of  notice. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 

Ben.  Marston. 
Jonathan  Odell  Esq.,  Secretary  of   the   Province. 
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All  of  the  documents  printed  thus  far  in  the  present 
number  of  this  series  relate  to  Davidson  and  Cort's  lands  above 
Beaubears  Island.  To  complete  our  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Miramichi  settlements,  we  should  trace  the  important 
part  of  the  River  below  Beaubears  Island,  down  to  the  Bay. 
For  this  purpose  some  other  documents  in  the  Land  Memorials 
earlier  mentioned  (page  308),  are  important,  but,  for  the 
present,  it  must  suffice  to  offer  the  accompanying  map,  the 
importance  of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  original  is 
preserved  in  the  Crown  Land  Office  at  Fredericton,  (North- 
umberland Returns,  Vol.  I,  12).  My  copy  though  exact  as  to 
the  information,  is  not  a  fac-simile,  for  to  permit  of  reproduc- 
tion in  a  manageable  form,  it  had  to  be  re-drawn  with  the 
names,  etc.,  enlarged,  the  copy  being  one  half  the  size  of 
the  original.  It  was  made  in  April,  1785,  by  a  skilled 
surveyor,  Daniel  Micheau,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  surveyor's  return,  a  series  of  very  valuable  notes  written 
around  the  margin,  and  these  notes  are  reproduced  in  the 
following  pages.  The  settlements  of  the  lower  Miramichi 
were  then  forming  and  the  information  about  the  derivation 
of  the  settlers  is  most  welcome.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
while  some  of  them  were  Loyalists,  many  were  "old  settlers," 
who  are  known  to  have  come  from  Scotland  or  England. 
Interesting  material  in  connection  with  some  of  the  leaders 
is  given  by  Dr.  Raymond  in  his  article  in  Vol.  II  of  these 
Collections,  pp.  93  seq.,  and  also  by  Dr.  Baxter  in  Proceedings 
of  the  Miramichi  Natural  History  Association,  No.  VI,  35  seq. 
The  history  of  a  part  of  these  settlers  is  supposed  to  be 
given  very  fully  in  manuscript  left  by  the  late  Squire  William 
Innes  of  Bartibog,  of  which  papers,  however,  the  present 
whereabouts  are  not  known  to  me. 

As  to  the  names  of  the  settlers  mentioned  in  the  following 
lists,  they  will  mostly  be  recognized  as  familiar  on  the 
Miramichi  to-day.  Through  the  kind  aid  of  my  friend, 
Dr.  Robert  Nicholson,  of  Newcastle,  I  have  gathered  many 
notes  upon  the  descendants  of  these  settlers,  but  they  are 
not  complete,   and    I   realize   that  the  subject  can  be   treated 
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better    by    someone    more    familiar    with    the    families    of    the 
Miramichi  than  I  can  be. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  names,  mostly  enclosed 
within  brackets,  occur  on  the  map  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  following  notes.  These  are  all  written  in  a  different 
hand,  and  represent,  without  doubt,  later  arrivals  whose 
grants  were  made  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Remarks    on    the    North    Side    of    the    River. 

Lot  No.  2 — Formerly  Possess 'd  by  a  Mr.  Dunn  Now  in 
Possession   of   Henry   McColm.     Lately   from   Cumberland. 

No.  3. —  Improv'd  and  now  Possess 'd  by  Alex.  Wishert. 

No.  4. —  A  House  put  up  and  Newly  finished  by  William 
Leddon,    Refugee    from    Quebec. 

No.  10. —  A  small  House  put  up  and  Some  other  Improve- 
ments made  by  Mark  Delesdernier. 

No.    12 — Improv'd   and   now   Possess 'd   by  William  Coon 
Refugee  from  New  York. 

No.  15.  — A  House  and  Considerable  Improvement  made 
by   William   Atkinson,    Old  Setler. 

No.    18. — Mark'd    and    some    trees    fell     by     Danl.    Ross. 

No.  17. — Improv'd  and  now  in  Possission  of  John  Deles- 
dernier,  Old   Setler. 

No.  21. — Improv'd  and  now  in  Possession  of  Fredk. 
Delesdernier. 

No.  22  — A  small  hutt  put  up  by  Simeon  Moss,  Inhab- 
itant of  Cumberland  Not  on  the  River  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey. 

No.  24. — Improv'd  and  now  in  Possession  of  Wm.  Drys- 
dal,    Old   Setler. 

No.  28.  — Some  Logs  Laid  up  for  a  House  by  Daniel 
Monro,  Old  Inhabitant 

No.  32. — Improv'd  and  now  in  Possession  of  Thomas 
Yeomans,  Old  Setler. 

No.  33. — Improv'd  by  Thomas  Yeomans  and  Thomas 
Whinom  Sd.  Yeomans  Relinquishes  his  claim  in  favor  of 
Whinom  Refugee. 

No.  34.  — Now  in  Possession  of  Alex.  Henderson  by 
Purchase    from    William    More,    Sd.     Henderson,  Old    Setler. 

No.    35.  — Claimed   by   Alex.    Henderson   no    Improvement. 

No.  36.  — A  small  House  and  some  other  Improvements 
by   the   Sd.   Alex.    Henderson. 

No.    37. — Mark'd    for    Capt.    Shank. 
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No.    3S. — Small   House   put   up   by   Sd.   Alex.    Henderson. 

No.  39.  — Some  Logs  Laid  up  for  a  House  also  claimed 
by    Alex.    Henderson. 

No.  42.  — Logs  Laid  up  for  a  House  by  Ecubed  Beckwith, 
Sergt.    Late    of   Arnolds   Legion. 

No.  46.  — Logs  Laid  up  for  a  House  and  other  small 
Improvements    made    by    Marton    Lyons,    Old    Setler. 

Note  Sd.  Improvements  chiefly  made  since  the  commence- 
ment  of   the   Survey.* 

No.  49. —  Small  House  and  Improvement  by  John  Simson, 
he  wishes  to  Relinquish  Sd.  Lot  and  take  Lot  48.  Sd.  Simson 
Lately  emigrated  from  Scotland  (granted). 

No.  50. —  House  and  considerable  Improvement  made  by 
Marton  Lyons  which  he  gives  up  to  Robert  Connor  and 
claims  Lot  46  (granted) 

No.  53. —  Improved  by  Thomas  Davis  Refugee  from  N. 
York. 

No.  54. —  Improved  by  Robert  beck,  now  in  Possession 
of  John  Henderson,  by  purchase  Old  Setler. 

No.  57. —  Some  Improvements  made  by  Robert  Forsyth, 
Refugee  from  New  York,  he  Relinquishes  his  Improvements, 
and  claims  Lot  58  (granted). 

No.  59. —  Mark'd  by  James  Roy,  late  emigrant  from 
Scotland. 

No.  61. —  Logs  Laid  up  for  a  House  by  William  Mills, 
Late  Emigrant  from  Scotland. 

No.  63. —  Improv'd  by  Alex.  Taylor  ^Lately  from  Scotland. 

No.  64. —  Someltimber  fell  and  claimed  by  Alex.  Taylor  in 
behalf  of  John  Taylor,  not  present  at  the  survey. 

No.  62. —  Mark'd  by  James  Ennis,  Lately  from  Europe. 

No.  65. —  Improv'd  by  James  English,  Lately  from  Europe. 

No.  68.—  Improv'd  by  John  English,  Lately  from  Europe. 

No.   69.—  Improv'd  by  John   Henderson,   Old   Setler, 

No.  71. —  Some  Logs  Laid  up  for  a  House  by  Thomas 
Loban,JCorprl  82|Regt. 

Remarks  on  the  South  Side  of  the  River. 

Lot  No.  1. —  Considerable  Improvement  made  by  John 
Murdoch,  Old  setler. 

No.  8. —  Considerable  Improvement  made  by  a  Widow 
Blake,  Old  Setler. t 


♦Crossed  out  just  here  is  the  sentence  "Sd.  No.  46  Mark'd  in  the  Secretarys  office  fo 
Robert  Read.' 

tWidow  Blake  had  a  romantic  history,  and  became  the  principal  founder  of  Tabusintac,  asr 
related  fully  in  Acadiensis,  VII,  1907,  324. 
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No.  17. — Logs  Laid  up  for  a  House  by  Danl.  Menton 
(Private),  Prince  Wales  Regt. 

No.  19. — Small  House  put  up  and  some  other  Improve- 
ments by  John  English  who  now  possesses  Lot  68,  North 
Side  the  River  (not  granted).* 

No.  26. — Mark'd  by  Grigor  McKinnon,  Sergt.  Carolina 
Voltrs. 

No.  31. — A  House  Building  by  Robert  England,  Lately 
from  Europe. 

No.  33. — A  House  Building  by  William  Brown,  Lately 
from  Europe. 

No.  35. — Improv'd  by  Mr.  Henderson  who  now  Possesses 
Lot  34,   North  Side  of  the  River. 

No.  36. — Little  Land  clear'd  by  Sd.  Alex.  Henderson. 

No.  37. — Improv'd  and  now  In  Possession  of  Donald 
McDonald. 

No.  41.— Mark'd  by  Ellic  McDonald,  Corpl.  Late  of  Qns. 
Rangers. 

No.  42.— Mark'd  by  Murdoch  McCloud,  Private  Late 
Qns.   Rangers. 

No.  44. — Improv'd  and  now  in  Possession  of  John  Parsons, 
Old  Setler. 

No.  50. — House  Building  and  other  Improvements  by 
Daniel  Dunn,  Refugee  from  New  York. 

No.  52. — House  and  Considerable  Improvements  made  by 
John  Tushea  and  John  Fitzgerald  both  old  Setlers  Sd. 
Fitzgerald  claims  Lot  51. 

No.  61. — Improv'd  and  now  in  Possession  of  William 
Brown,  Old  Setler. 

No.  62. — Improv'd  and  now  in  Possession  of  Thomas 
McColm,  formerly  an  Inhabitant  of  Cumberland. 

No.  63. — Improv'd  and  now  in  Possession  of  John  Mal- 
colm  Old   Setler. 


♦Papers  in  possession  of  Dr.  Raymond  show  that  lots  19,  20,  21,  with  a  lot  at  the 
mouth  of  Black  River  desired  for  the  hay  it  produced,  were  allotted  March  14,  1786,  to 
J.  M.  C  Des  Les  Derniers  and  Benjamin  Marston  for  the  erection  of  a  mill.  The  mill 
was  actually  built,  as  shown  by  references  on  pages  104,  106,  108  of  Vol.  II.  of  these 
Collections,  but  Marston  had  no  part  in  its  later  management  since  he  left  Miramichi  in 
October  of  that  year,  and  never  returned. 


STATE     OF     THE     MADAWASKA     AND     AROOSTOOK 
SETTLEMENTS    IN    1831. 


REPORT   OF  JOHN  G.   DEANE  AND    EDWARD    KAVANAGH    TO 

SAMUEL  E.   SMITH,   GOVERNOR  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  MAINE. 


Epited  by  W.  O.  Raymond,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C. 


INTRODUCTION, 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Deane  and  Kavanagh  is  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Maine  State  Legislature  at  Augusta.  The 
attention  of  the  Historical  Society  was  called  to  this  interest- 
ing and  valuable  paper  by  one  of  its  corresponding  members, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Ganong  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts. The  Society  is  indebted  to  Senator  Patrick  Therriault 
of  Grand  Isle,  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  for  his  generosity 
in  supplying  an  excellent  type-written  copy  of  the  report. 
The  time  at  the  editor's  disposal  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  report.  This  may  be  left 
to  some  future  Madawaska  historian.  It  was  at  one  time 
anticipated  that  the  value  of  this  contribution  to  our  provi- 
cial  history  would  have  been  enhanced  by  annotations  sup- 
plied by  Placide  P.  Gaudet,  the  learned  Acadian  genealogist 
But  unfortunately  family  bereavement  and  other  hindrance 
have  prevented  Mr.  Gaudet  from  undertaking  the  task. 

The  tour  of  Messrs.  Deane  and  Kavanagh  in  the  wilds 
of  Northern  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  international  boundary  dispute  was  beginning  to 
assume  an  acute  phase,  which  culminated  about  six  years 
later   in   the   so-called   ''Aroostook  War." 

In  1831  the  settlements  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  St. 
John  in  the  district  of  Madawaska  were  growing  rapidly. 
This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  influx  of  settlers  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  As  time  went  on  the  solution  of  the  boundary 
problem  seemed  to  depend  more  on  the  question  of  occupation 
344 
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and  priority  of  jurisdiction  than  upon  a  literal  construction 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  Consequently  the  author- 
ities of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  were  equally  anxious  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the   territory  in  dispute. 

The  report  of  Deane  and  Kavanagh  is  of  course  an  ex 
parte  document.  It  was  compiled  by  men  who  were  thorough- 
ly convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  American  claim  and  who 
were  anxious  to  support  it  with  every  possible  argument. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found  that  only  in  occasional  instances 
are  their  statements  offensive  to  Canadian  ears.  Their 
report  undoubtedly  contains  a  great  deal  of  reliable  and 
valuable  information.  Perhaps  it  may  be  added  that  the 
majority  of  Canadians  are  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
Dominion  was  robbed  of  a  large  territory  on  the  upper  St. 
John  by  the  Ashburton  treaty  that  the  publication  of  the 
Deane-Kavanagh  report  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  show- 
ing that  our  American  neighbors  were  at  least  equally 
assured  of  the  justice  of  their  claim. 

John  G.  Deane  and  Edward  Kavanagh,  the  gentlemen 
selected  by  the  authorities  of  Maine  to  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  Madawaska  settlement,  were  both  ardent  advocates 
of  the  American  claim  throughout  the  controversy  over  the 
international  boundary.  Mr.  Deane  was  a  man  of  influence 
in  the  State  Legislature.  He  served  on  important  committees 
that  were  appointed  at  various  times  to  deal  with  matters 
arising  out  of  the  boundary  dispute.  He  is  referred  to  in 
the  following  terms  in  a  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Maine,  upon  the 
North-Eastern  boundary,  which  was  presented  to  the  legislature 
on  March  30,  1841: 

"The  absolute  mandate  of  the  Legislature  left  the  Gover- 
nor of  Maine  no  alternative,  and,  although  the  path  on  which 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  was  one  beset  with  difficulty,  he  was 
equal  to  what  the  occasion  required.  The  committee  are 
proud  to  recall  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  seconded, 
also,  in  carrying  the  undertaking  into  effect  by  that  constant, 
ardent,  and  indefatigable  advocate  of  the  rights  and  interests 
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of  Maine,  the  late  John  G.  Deane,  over  wJiose  recent  and 
untimely  grave  we  are  called  to  pause  and  to  bestow  the 
passing  tribute  due  to  his  honest  worth,  and  his  persevering 
and    devoted   spirit." 

Edward  Kavanagh,  Mr.  Deane's  colleague,  was  also  a  man 
of  consequence  in  the  Legislature.  He  served  on  committees 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  boundary  question  and  was  quite 
as  ardent  as  Mr.  Deane  in  his  advocacy  of  the  American 
claims.  The  original  manuscript  of  the  report  on  the  state  of 
the  Madawaska  settlement  in  1831  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Edward  Kavanagh. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Deane,  in  his  letter  which 
follows,*  that  the  Acadians  sought  a  refuge  in  a  place  where 
they  believed  the  British  had  no  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction, 
is  not  warranted  in  point  of  fact.  Still  more  unwarrantable 
is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  in  his  letter  to  William 
.P.  Prebblet,  that  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the  Acadians 
pointed  out  to  them  at  once  the  Highlands  intended  in  the 
treaty  of  1783,  and  that  "it  followed  of  course,  in  their  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  that  the  line  running  due  North  from  the 
St.  Croix  must  necessarily  cross  the  St.  John,  and  they 
retreated  to  a  point  more  than  thirty  miles  West  from  the 
spot  where  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  State  intersects  that 
river,  and  in  that  place,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska, 
they  seated  themselves  with  the  firm  belief  that  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States  interposed  a  barrier,  behind  which  they 
would  ever  be  secure  from  the  tyranny  of  a  power  which  had 
for  so  many  years  oppressed  their  ancestors  and  themselves." 

This  view  is  refuted  by  a  recent  American  writer, 
the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Collins,  of  Portland,  Maine,  in 
his  valuable  publication  on  the  "Acadians  of  Madawaska"! 
Mr.  Collins  quotes  documentary  evidence  to  show  that  lands 
were  assigned  the  Acadians  at  Madawaska  by  the  New  Bruns- 

*See  appendix  at  the  end  of  Report. 
tSee  Appendix  B. 

t'The    Acadians    of    Madawaska,"    by    Rev.    Charles    W.    Collins,    pp.    61.,  printed  by 
Thomas  Whalen  &  Co.,  Boston,  1902. 
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wick  government  upon  their  consenting  to  remove  from  the 
lower  St.  John,  where  the  government  did  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt the  continuity  of  the  English  settlements.  Mr.  Collins 
observes,  "There  is  no  evidence  extant  to  prove  that  the 
State  of  Maine  knew  anything  of  the  Madawaska  settlement 
prior  to  1817,  when  certain  Kennebec  men  settled  above  it  on 
the  same  river."  He  adds,  "Whether  the  authorities  of  the 
State  of  Maine  knew  of  the  establishment  before  1817  or  not, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Acadians  knew  very  little  of 
the  new  republic,  and  what  little  they  knew  would  not  make 
them  anxious  to  take  residence  within  its  borders.  Their 
experience  with  New  England  men  had  been  unpleasant. 
There  was  no  one  to  tell  them  that  the  United  States  claimed 
this  territory;  they  simply  settled  there  thinking  the  land  was 
open  to  settlers,  and  borrowed  no  trouble.  The  whole 
history  of  the  boundary  dispute,  loaded  with  argument  and 
heated  with  rhetoric,  exhibits  no  direct  evidence  of  any  pre- 
dilection on  the  part  of  the  Acadians  for  any  particular  form 
of  government  whatever.  They  were  self-governing  and 
desired  to  be  let  alone.  They  saw  no  necessity  of  holding 
a  town  meeting  and  organizing  political  machinery.  Things 
were  regulated  as  they  had  been  in  Acadia." 

The  statement  that  the  Acadians  took  refuge  on  what 
they  believed  to  be  United  States  soil  where  the  British  had 
no  jurisdiction,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  a  vast  amount  of 
documentary  evidence.  Only  a  few  years  after  the  founding 
of  their  settlement,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  on  July  23, 
1792,  the  heads  of  twenty-four  families  united  in  a  petition, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  desiring  leave  to  build  a  church. 
They  describe  themselves  as  "Les  habitans  de  Madawaska, 
comte  York,  province  du  Nouveau  Brunswick,  sur  la  riviere 
St.  Jean."  This  does  not  look  as  if  they  considered  them- 
selves on  United  States  soil.  As  regards  British  jurisdiction, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  March  1,  1820,  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  prepared  an 
address  to  the  King  upon  the  state  of  affairs,  which  then 
existed  in  the  so-called   "disputed  territory."     In  speaking  of 
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the  Madawaksa  district,  they  say  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  tract  of  country,  so  far  as  it  is  settled,  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  persons,  who  have  lately  become  settlers, 
French  Acadians,  and  their  descendants,  the  first  of  whom 
removed  thither  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  soon 
after  the  treaty  of  1783,  under  the  full  faith  that  they  were 
planting  themselves  upon  British  territory.  That  grants 
of  their  lands  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  made 
to  the  settlers  under  the  great  seal  of  the  province.  That 
militia  companies  were  organized  at  Madawaska  by  Governor 
Carleton,  at  so  early  a  period,  as  the  year  1786.  That 
magistrates  and  parish  officers  have  been  from  time  to  time 
appointed  there  under  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  prov- 
vince,  and  that  the  provincial  courts  have  always  exercised 
jurisdiction  there.  That  the  inhabitants  vote  at  elections 
for  the  county  of  York,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  have  been  exercised  by  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  province  throughout  the  whole  tract  of 
country  bordering  on  the  Saint  John  and  Madawaska  Rivers, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  province, 
without  question  or  disturbance,  quite  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  and  subsequently,  until  the  present 
attempts  at  interference  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Americans, 
who  not  unnaturally  desired  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  disputed  territory.  A  small  American  settlement  had 
been  attempted,  as  early  as  1817,  above  the  French  settlers 
of  Madawaska.  Several  persons  from  the  Kennebec  estab- 
lished themselves  there  with  their  families,  the  lowest  settler 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mariumpticook  (Baker's  Brook)  and  the 
highest  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis.  The  two  oldest 
settlers  were  Nathan  Baker  and  John  Bacon.  Later  comers 
were  John  Baker,  Walter  Powers,  Jesse  Wheelock,  Daniel 
Savage,  Randal  Harford,  John  Harford,  Augustin  Webster, 
Barnabas  Hunnewell,  Nathaniel  Bartlett,  and  Amos  Mattocks. 
This    agressive    little    community,    at    the    instigation    of   John 
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Baker,  set  the  New  Brunswick  magistrates  at  defiance  in 
August,  1S27,  when  they  hoisted  the  American  flag  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mariumpticook  stream,  asserting  that  they 
were  on  American  soil,  that  the  British  had  no  jurisdiction 
there,  and  that  they  wrould  be  protected  and  supported  by 
their  own  government  in  their  conduct. 

Baker  was,  in  consequence  of  this,  arrested  and  taken  to 
Fredericton  for  trial.  Evidence  was  produced  to  show  that 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick  had  exercised  undisturbed 
jurisdiction  over  the  Madawaska  settlement  for  more  than 
forty  years;  that  the  French  settlers  there  always  considered 
themselves  as  living  under  the  government  of  New  Brunswick; 
that  they  h:d  received  grants  of  land  from  that  government, 
and  had  from  the  beginning  been  enrolled  in  the  provincial 
militia;  that  they  had  voted  at  elections  for  the  County  of 
York,  and  had  employed  the  civil  courts  of  the  province, 
for  redress  in  suits  of  law,  the  sheriff  serving  writs  throughout 
the  district  of  Madawaska,  and  the  magistrates  being  employed 
to  recover  debts.  It  was  even  proved  that  Baker  himself 
had  had  recourse  to  a  provincial  magistrate  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  and  had  attended  a  provincial  surveyor  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  lands  on  which  he  resided,  and  that  he  had 
received  the  provincial  bounty  for  grain  raised  on  new  land. 

Baker  having  been  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  subvert 
the  King's  government,  the  Attorney  General,  Robert  Parker, 
Esquire,  moved  that  sentence  be  passed  upon  him.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  able  speech,  the  Attorney  General  observed: 
"Whatever  consequences  may  ensue,  I  feel  fully  convinced, 
and  were  it  with  my  last  breath  I  should  say  so,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  this  prosecution.  If  this  had  passed 
without  notice,  the  defendants  would  have  persisted,  and  have 
urged  to  the  Madaw^aska  settlers  the  timidity  or  imbecility  of 
this  Government  as  an  inducement  for  their  putting  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  a  state  more  able  or  willing  to  defend 
them.  There  was  no  alternative  between  bringing  this  man 
to  trial,  and  yielding  up  in  effect  the  sovereignty,  jurisdiction 
and  possession  of    Madawaska." 
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In  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  of  John  Baker,  we  find 
some  facts  of  historic  interest.  Mr.  Morehouse  says,  that 
the  Upper  Madawaska  settlement  at  that  time  began  about 
nine  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  river,  and 
extended  seven  or  eight  miles  upwards.  The  settlement  had 
formerly  gone  by  the  name  of  Chateaugay,  but  latterly  had 
been  called  St.  Emilie.  The  name  Chateaugay  had  not 
proved  universally  acceptable  to  the  people  and  the  priest 
changed  it  to  St.  Emelie.  John  Baker  in  1820  lived  at  the 
Bay  Chaleur  and  came  a  little  later  to  Madawaska,  where 
his  brother  Nathan  had  established  himself.  Simon  Hebert 
came  to  Madawaska  from  French  Village,  about  ten  miles 
above  Fredericton,  and  had  been  settled  on  his  grant  of  land 
two  miles  below  the  Madawaska  river  forty  years.  He  was 
a  captain  in  the  militia.  The  Madawaska  settlers  on  both 
sides  of  the  St.  John  were  enrolled  in  the  4th  Battalion,  York 
County,  X.  B.,  militia,  and  turned  out  pretty  regularly  at 
the  annual  training.  One  of  the  first  militia  officers  was 
Captain  Pierre  Duperre  who  received  a  commission  between 
1787  and  1790.  The  French  settlers  voted  at  the  provincial 
election  in  1809  and  subsequently.  At  the  time  of  Baker's 
trial,  Peter  Siliste  was  mail  carrier  from  Madawaska  to  Lake 
Temiscouata,  and  Joseph  Sausfacon  was  a  constable  under 
British  authority.  The  evidence  of  George  Morehouse, 
Esquire,  concerning  the  flag  raising  incident  at  Baker's 
Brook,  is  of  interest.  He  says  that  after  his  arrival 
at  Baker's  place  a  white  flag  with  an  American  eagle  and 
semi-circle  of  stars  was  hoisted  on  a  flag-pole.  He  pointed 
to  the  flag  and  asked  what  it  was.  Baker  responded,  "The 
American  flag,  Mr.  Morehouse;  did  you  never  see  it  before? 
If  not,  you  can  see  it  now."  Morehouse  required  him,  in 
the  King's  name,  to  pull  down  the  flag.  Baker  replied,  "No, 
I  will  not.  We  have  placed  it  there,  and  we  are  determined 
we  will  support  it,  and  nothing  but  a  superior  force  to  ourselves 
shall  take  it  down.  We  are  on  American  territory:  Great 
Britain  has  no  jurisdiction  here.  What  we  are  doing  we  will 
be  supported   in.      We  have  a  right  to  be  protected  and  will 
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he   protected    in   what   we    are    doing    by    our    Government." 

An  attempt  to  arrest  Mr.  Baker  speedily  followed  but  he 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  woods.  Some  months  afterwards, 
however,  he  was  taken  in  his  bed  by  a  sheriff's  posse  and 
carried  to  Fredericton  gaol  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His 
demeanor  at  the  trial  wras  becoming,  although  he  denied  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Evidently  he  had  been  inspired 
by  patriotic  motives  and  had  acted  with  the  approval  and 
encouragement,  if  not  at  the  instigation  of  such  men  as  John 
G.  Deane  and  Edward  Kavanagh.  The  trial  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £25, 
and  to  undergo  a  two  months'  imprisonment. 

The  effect  of  Baker's  punishment,  although  it  was  not  of 
great  severity,  was  to  curb  for  a  season  the  conduct  of  the 
American  colony  on  the  upper  St.  John.  But  the  visit  of 
Deane  and  Kavanagh,  four  years  later,  was  followed  by 
further  trouble.  Their  object  in  visiting  the  Madawaska 
region  was  not  merely  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons 
settled  there  and  the  manner  in  which  they  held  their  lands, 
but  to  win  the  people  over  to  the  American  side  and  lead 
them  to  place  themselves  under  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  following  documentary  evidence  will  suffice 
to  establish  this  point. 

"State  of  Maine:  To  Walter  Powers,  of  Madawaska, 
in  said  County,  Greeting. 

"You  are  hereby  required,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
to  notify  and  warn  the  inhabitants  of  said  Madawaska, 
qualified  to  vote  in  town  affairs,  to  meet  at  Mr.  Peter  Lizotte's 
dwelling  house  in  said  town,  on  Saturday  the  20th  day  of 
August,  1831,  and  there  to  act  on  the  following  articles,  and 
to  transact  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

1st.      To  choose  a  Moderator. 

2nd.      To  choose  a  Town  Clerk. 

3rd.      To    choose    Select    Men. 

4th.      To  choose  Constables,  and  all  other  Town  Officers. 

And  you  are  hereby  required,  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  to  make  a  return  of  this  warrant,  with  your  doings 
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therein,   at    the   said   meeting  at  which   you  will   preside  until 
a  moderator  be  chosen. 

"Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Bangor,  in  said  county, 
11th  July,    1831. 

(Signed)       William  D.  Williamson,* 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

As  the  date  of  this  document  corresponds  with  that  on 
which  Deane  and  Kavanagh  passed  through  Bangor  on  their 
way  to  the  "disputed  territory, "  the  conclusion  is  well-nigh 
irresistible  that  it  was  furnished  at  their  request  and  that  they 
took  it  with  them  to  Madawraska.  It  appears  from  the  sworn 
evidence  of  L.  R.  Coombes,  J.  P.,  of  Madawraska,  who  exam- 
ined the  document,  that  the  names  of  Walter  Powers,  to  whom 
the  warrant  was  addressed,  and  of  Peter  Lizotte  at  whose  place 
the  inhabitants  were  to  assemble,  and  also  the  day  and  date 
of  the  meeting  wrere  in  a  different  hand-writing  from  the  rest 
of  the  warrant,  having  apparently  been  filled  in  by  the 
American  settlers  after  mutual  consultation. 

An  interesting  question  arises  out  of  the  statements  of 
Deane  and  Kavanagh  in  their  report,  namely,  what  was  the 
real  attitude  of  the  French  settlers  in  Madawaska,  in  regard 
to  the  boundary  question?  Did  they  as  a  body  favor  the 
British  or  the  American  claim?  On  this  head  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  the  views  of  Ward  Chipman,  Jonathan 
Odell,  Surveyor-General  Sproule,  and  their  immediate  succes- 
sors were  not  in  accord  with  those  expressed  by  Deane  and 
Kavanagh.  The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Collins  judiciously  observes: 
"There  is  no  evidence  of  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  American 
feeling  among  the  French  inhabitants;  some  were  found  to 
join  the  Kennebec  men,  as  some  can  be  found  ready  for 
almost  any  venture  in  a  populous  settlement.  There  was  no 
adequate  reason  why  the  Acadians,  knowing  practically 
nothing  of  the  State  of  Maine,  having  tasted  no  benefits 
from    that    commonwealth,    should    cease    to    let    well    enough 


♦William  D.  Williamson  was  at  one  time  the  president  of  the  State  Senate  and  also  acting 
governor  of  the  State.     He  was  the  ainhor  of  a  well  known  history  of  Maine. 
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alone,  turn  against  the  government  in  force  among  them, 
expose  their  families  to  possible  exile  and  jeopardize  the  title 
to  their  lands,  in  order  to  espouse  the  cause  of  a  small  and 
turbulent  group  of  strangers  who  had  done  little  since  entering 
the  country  except  foment  disturbance.  There  was  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  such  a  procedure. 
Then  the  French  cared  not  who  got  the  territory;  the  only 
thing  that  concerned  them  was  the  title  to  their  farms." 

It  is  evident  that,  while  there  were  some  partizans,  the 
majority  of  the  French  people  were  non-committal  in  their 
attitude.  They  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  under 
British  jurisdiction,  but,  knowing  that  the  territory  on  which 
they  resided  was  in  dispute,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  remain 
quiescent,  until  the  matter  was  settled.  Nor  was  their 
waiting  attitude  of  recent  growth. 

The  very  interesting  journal  of  Bishop  Plessis  of  Quebec, 
in  which  he  tells  of  his  visit  to  Madawaska  in  September, 
1812,  when  the  United  States  and  England  were  at  war, 
contains  the  following  significant  passage: — ''According  to  the 
boundary  fixed  between  the  American  and  British  possessions 
by  the  treaty  of  1783,  all  this  country  should  belong  to  the 
United  States."  Then,  speaking  of  the  war  in  progress,  he 
observes:  "Anyone  can  understand  that  in  time  of  war  it  is 
difficult  to  count  much  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  such  a  country  and  whose  fate  can  only  be 
decided  at  the  next  peace.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  according- 
ly have  lately  refused  to  perform  the  duty  of  British  militia- 
men. In  two  months,  say  they,  it  may  perhaps  be  decided 
that  we  belong  to  the  Americans,  what  need  is  there  for  us 
to  train  ourselves  to  fight  with  them?" 

When  Maine  became  a  State  in  1820,  a  census  of  the 
district  of  Madawaska  was  taken  by  Fry,  without  seemingly 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities,  and 
possibly  without  their  knowledge.  The  settlement  then 
included  1,171  souls,  who  were  included  in  the  public  returns 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Maine. 
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In  the  year  1S25,  the  Legislatures  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts authorized  their  land  agents  to  convey  to  the  settlers 
in  Madawaska,  by  good  and  sufficient  deeds,  one  hundred 
acres  each  of  the  land  by  them  possessed,  to  include  their 
improvements,  many  of  the  people  already  holding  these  lands 
by  grants  from  the  Crown.  The  American  agents  early  in 
October,  1S25,  commenced  surveying  the  settlers'  lots.  To 
John  Baker  and  a  few  others  they  gave  deeds,  but  finding  there 
was  not  time  to  complete  their  surveys,  they  deemed  it 
sufficient  for  their  purpose  to  post  up  notices  of  the  disposition 
of  the  States  towards  the  settlers.  These  notices  were  posted 
at  the  Church,  at  the  grist-mills  and  other  public  places. 
The  agents  also  made  "domiciliary  visits"  among  the  settlers, 
explaining  the  object  of  their  visiting  the  country.  They 
aver  that  the  people  expressed  great  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  being  received  into  the  family  of  Maine.  They  also 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Madawaska 
attending  a  military  training,  then  about  to  be  held  under  the 
laws  of  New  Brunswick,  going  so  far  as  to  offer  to  pay  any 
fines  that  might  be  imposed  upon  the  delinquents.  This 
attempt,  however,  was  unavailing,  for  the  General  Training 
was  held  on  October  4,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  men, 
under  forty-five  years  of  age,  were  present  at  it.  Assurances 
were  given  by  the  Acadians  to  the  New  Brunswick  authorities 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  titles  they  already  had  to 
their  lands  and  would  not  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance. 

On  March  15,  1831,  the  Maine  legislature  incorporated  the 
township  of  Madawaska.  But  our  New  Brunswick  authorities 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  assert  their  authority,  and 
when  the  second  census  of  the  province  was  taken  in  1834, 
the  Parish  of  Madawaska  was  included  in  the  census  returns. 
It  showed  that  there  were  347  inhabited  houses  and  2,270 
inhabitants  in  the  parish. 

The  incorporation  of  Madawaska  as  a  township  by  the 
legislature  of  Maine,  in  1831,  was  merely  a  political  move  to 
strengthen  the  claim  of  the  Americans  to  jurisdiction  in  that 
region.     The  action  proved  abortive,  and  no  further  incorpor- 
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ation  took  place  until  I860,  when  the  towns  of  Fort  Kent, 
French ville,  Grand  Isle  and  Madawaska  were  formed.  Up  to 
about  1825  the  Acadian  element  largely  predominated  in  the 
Madawaska  settlement,  but  shortly  after  that  date  there  was  a 
large  immigration  from  Canada,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  report  of  the  two  American  delegates. 

The  mission  of  Deane  and  Kavanagh  had,  as  one  of  its 
objects,  the  organization  of  the  township  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State.  Entering  the  settlement  by  way  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  and  descending  from 
thence  by  the  Alligash  to  the  St.  John  above  the  St.  Francis, 
their  visit  was  a  surprise  to  the  British  authorities,  who, 
however,  were  speedily  informed  of  it.  Special  efforts  were 
made  by  Mr.  Deane  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Pierre 
Lizotte,  who  lived  on  the  westerly  (now  American)  side  of 
the  St.  John,  about  two  miles  below  the  chapel  at  St.  Basil, 
on  a  lot  of  land  granted  by  the  government  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1790.  By  reason  of  his  age  and  intelligence  and  his 
position  as  a  Captain  in  the  militia  he  was  a  man  of  some 
consequence  among  his  fellows.  Lizotte  hospitably  entertained 
his  visitors  and  furnished  them  with  information,  though  he 
did  not  —  if  we  are  to  credit  his  declaration  under  oath  before 
the  attorney-general  of  New  Brunswick  —  compromise  his 
allegiance  to  British  authority.  His  deposition  is  of  value 
as  throwing  additional  light  upon  the  proceedings  of  Deane 
and   Kavanagh. 

Deposition  of  Peter  Lizotte. 

"Madawaska,  Parish  of  Kent,  York  County. 
"Peter  Lizotte  of  the  parish  of  Kent,  in  the  County  of  York, 
Esquire,  and  Captain  of  Militia  in  the  said  county,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  some  time  about  the  1st 
August,  last  past,  he  wTas  visited  by  an  American  of  the  name 
of  John  G.  Deane,  accompanied  by  a  person  also  an  American, 
named  Edward  Kavanagh,  who  stated  that  he,  the  said  John 
G.  Deane,  came  into  Madawaska  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an 
account  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and   the  quantity 
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of  the  lands  occupied  by  each.  That  they  remained  with 
this  deponent  two  nights  and  two  days;  that  the  said  Deane 
was  very  particular  in  making  inquiry  of  this  deponent  as  to 
his,  this  deponent's  age,  the  number  in  his  family,  the  size 
of  his  house,  the  number  of  his  cattle,  the  quantity  of  acres 
of  which  his  farm  consisted;  that  he,  this  deponent,  observed 
to  the  said  Deane  that  he  did  not  understand  what  he  wanted; 
that  he,  this  deponent,  had  always  been  and  was  a  British 
subject,  satisfied  and  contented  with  Government;  and  that 
it  might  bring  him,  this  deponent,  into  difficulty  if  he  com- 
plied with  his,  the  said  Deane's,  request,  and  desired  to  know 
whether  he,  the  said  Deane,  had  any  authority  for  what  he  was 
doing;  to  which  the  said  Deane  replied  that  he  had,  from  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  produced  a  paper,  saying  that  it  was  a 
commission  giving  him  the  authority;  but  he,  this  deponent, 
being  illiterate  and  unable  to  read,  was  compelled  to  rely  on 
his,  the  said  Deane's,  assertion  as  to  its  contents;  that  when 
this  deponent  mentioned  his  fears  of  acting  wrong  and  in 
opposition  to  his  allegiance,  the  said  Deane  replied  he  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  on  that  subject,  as  he,  this  deponent, 
was  now  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine;  that  the  said  Deane 
then  went  on  further  to  say  to  this  deponent,  that  he,  this 
deponent,  would  make  a  good  representative  for  the  district 
of  Madawaska  to  the  State  of  Maine  Legislature,  and 
advised  this  deponent  to  offer  himself  and  to  become  one, 
saying  that  the  deponent,  as  such  representative,  would  get 
three-pence  per  mile  travelling  expences  going  and  returning 
from  the  Legislature,  and  ten  shillings  for  each  day  of  his 
attendance,  and  twenty  shillings  for  each  day  he  might  wait 
before  the  Legislature  assembled.  Whereupon  this  deponent 
observed  he  had  been  born,  and  always  heretofore  lived, 
a  British  subject,  and  should  die  such.  This  reply  appeared 
to  disconcert  the  said  Deane,  and  he  walked  backward  and 
forward  across  the  room  for  some  time.  The  said  Deane 
also  told  this  deponent,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  if  he 
did  not  give  to  him,  the  said  Deane,  the  number  of  acres 
of  his  land,  when  the  surveyor  from  Maine  came,  which  would 
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be  before  the  time  of  planting  the  next  spring,  his  name  would 
not  be  found  on  the  list,  and  he,  this  deponent,  as  well  as  all 
others  who  declined,  would  lose  their  lands,  and  that  those 
who  gave  an  account  of  their  lands  would  have  titles  given  to 
them,  free  of  all  expence,  excepting  the  sum  of  five  dollars 
to  the  surveyor-general,  for  laying  them  out,  and  those  who 
always  had  grants  would  have  them  free  of  expence,  and  that 
all  inhabitants  who  at  present  were  not  in  possession  of  lands 
would  have  each  one  hundred  acres  given  to  them  by  the 
State  of  Maine,  free  of  expence.  That  the  said  Deane  and 
the  said  Edward  Kavanagh  both  endeavored  to  persuade  and 
prevail  upon  this  deponent  to  become  and  acknowledge  him- 
self as  belonging  to  the  State  of  Maine,  and  consider  himself 
as  a  citizen  thereof,  stating  to  him  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  injury  to  himself  by  his,  this  deponent's  so  doing." 

(Signed.)       Peter   Lizotte. 

Sworn  this  23rd  day  of  September, 
1831,  before  me. 

Charles  J.  Peters. 
Also  J.  Maclauchlan. 

J.  Rice. 

There  was  at  this  time  an  understanding  between  the 
British  and  American  governments,  that,  pending  the  issue 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary,  both 
parties  should  refrain  from  any  acts  of  aggression  in  the 
disputed  territory.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1831,  the 
award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was  received.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  River  St.  John,  from  the  point  where  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  north  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  should  form  a  part  of  the 
international    boundary.*  The    award    was    accepted    by    the 


*By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783  the  north  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
was  to  extend  to  the  highlands.  The  decision  of  the  royal  arbitrator  that  the  highlands 
were  to  be  found  in  the  depths  of  the  St.  John  river  was  the  cause  of  much  sarcastic 
comment.  The  Governor  of  Maine  in  his  message  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  1841,  jeers 
at  the  idea  "that  antediluvian  mountains,  by  some  geological  process  have  become  abraded 
and  worn  down,  and  have  now  become  the  beds  of  large  rivers." 
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British,  hut  subsequently  rejected  by  the  American  Senate. 
Matters  ostensibly  were  in  statu  quo,  nevertheless  the  effect 
of  the  decision  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  was  to  confirm 
the  Americans  in  their  determination  to,  at  least,  hold  the 
territory  to  the  westward  of  the  St.  John,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  made  the  British  authorities  more  cautious  in  the 
exercise  of  their  jurisdiction  over  that  locality.  At  the  trial 
of  Barnahas  Hunnewell  and  his  associates,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer  more  fully,  Captain  James  Maclauchlan,  the 
warden  of  the  disputed  territory,  testified  that  his  instructions 
were: — "If  the  American  agents  confined  their  proceedings 
to  the  western  side  of  the  river  I  was  to  protest,  and  I  did 
protest.  The  agents,  Messrs.  Deane  and  Kavanagh,  told  me 
they  had  instructions  to  take  an  account  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  property,  houses  and  other  local  information,  but  that 
they  had  no  authority  and  did  not  intend  to  use  any  compul- 
sory proceedings,  all  the  information  was  to  be  given  voluntar- 
ily. I  told  them  if  they  came  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
I  should  take  other  steps,  meaning  thereby  I  should  prevent 
them  by  force.  I  conceive  they  understood  it  in  that  sense 
also.  With  respect  to  the  west  side  I  protested  against  their 
proceedings.  This  was  before  any  town  meeting.  I  had  no 
allusion  to  any  such  meetings  when  I  spoke  of  protesting  only. 
I    remained    with    Deane   and    Kavanagh    three  days." 

We  learn  further  from  the  evidence  of  Captain  Leonard 
R.  Coombes,  at  the  same  trial,  that  Captain  Maclauchlan 
had  on  his  way  from  Fredericton  called  at  the  Chief  Justice's* 
and  had  been  advised  by  him  that  as  the  boundary  question 
was  so  near  a  settlement  it  would  be  better  not  to  interfere 
with  the  American  agents  if  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  unless  they  should  attempt  some  act 
of  sovereignty.  The  presumption  of  the  Chief  Justice  that 
the  boundary  was  well-nigh  settled  was  doubtless  based  upon 
the   recent   promulgation   of   the   decision   of   the   King   of   the 


♦Chief  Justice  Saunders  had  a  country  seat,  known  as  The  Barony,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  St.  John  River,  about  twenty-four  miles  below  the  town  of  Woodstock.  It  was  most 
probably  here,  that  Maclauchlan  called. 
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Netherlands;  and  in  view  of  the  stipulation  contained  in  the 
Vllth  article  of  the  Convention  of  Arbitration  that,  l'the 
decision  of  the  arbiter,  when  given,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive," 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  its  rejection  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

After  Messrs.  Deane  and  Kavanagh  had  completed  their 
tour  of  the  Madawaska  Settlement,  they  left  the  house  of 
John  Baker  on  the  9th  of  August  to  explore  the  Aroostook 
region.  A  day  or  two  after  their  departure,  Francis  Rice* 
was  informed  by  Simon  Hebert,  junior,  that  notices  had  been 
put  up  at  two  or  three  different  places  in  the  settlement 
calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  attend  a  town  meeting,  to  elect 
and  choose  officers  for  the  district  as  part  of  the  county  of 
Penobscot.  One  of  these  notices  was  posted  up  in  the  house 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Soucie  at  the  instigation  of  John  Baker. 
The  meeting  was  summoned  by  Walter  Powers  in  accordance 
with  the  warrant  received  from  W.  D.  Williamson  of  Bangor, 
already  quoted.  The  date  of  the  meeting  was  the  20th  of 
August  and  the  place,  the  house  of  Pierre  Lizotte.  On  the 
day  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Rice  attended  to  witness  what  might 
take  place  and  to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceedings and  use  his  influence  to  prevent  the  French  settlers 
from  being  led  astray.  Captain  Leonard  Coombesf,  having 
learned  that  John  Baker  had  put  up  one  of  his  notices 
at  the  house  of  Romaine  Micheau,  also  attended  the  meeting  for 
the  same  purpose.  There  were  present,  John  Baker,  Walter 
Powers,  Jesse  Wheelock,  Daniel  Savage,  Randal  Harford,  John 
Harford,  Barnabas  Hunnewell,  Nathaniel  Bartlett,  Augustin 
Webster   and   Amos   Mattocks,   all   of   them   of   the   American 


*Francis  Rice  lived  half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  on  the  east  side  of  the 
River  St.  John.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  adjutant  of  militia.  The  late  Col.  Baird,  in 
his  "Seventy  Years  of  New  Brunswick  Life,"  p.  91,  speaks  of  him  as  a  good  sample  of  a 
witty  Irishman.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  when  Victoria  County 
was  formed  in  1850,  and  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  until  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Provinces  in   1867. 

tCaptain  Leonard  Coombes  had  at  this  time  been  living  for  nearly  two  years  at  a  place 
in  the  Madawaska  Settlement,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  Grand  Falls.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  York  County,  N.  B.,  militia  and  afterwards  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  also 
a  commissioner  for   solemnizing    marriage   and    a   very   influential     man  in    the   community. 
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colony  at  the  upper  end  of  the  settlement.  About  twenty 
of  the  French  inhabitants  were  also  present.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  agitation  for  town  government  was  exclus- 
ively an  American  idea;  the  French  apparently  were  not  active 
in  the  matter  and  comparatively  few  attended    the  meeting. 

Peter  Lizotte  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Rice  refused 
to  grant  permission  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  his  house. 
The  people  then  assembled  around  a  cart  in  a  field  near  the 
house  and  Walter  Powers  proceeded  to  explain  the  object  of 
the  meeting.  Francis  Rice,  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate, 
protested  against  the  meeting  in  the  King's  name  and  required 
them  to  desist.  Captain  Coombes  protested  in  like  manner. 
In  the  conversation  that  followed,  John  Baker,  who  was  as 
usual  the  principal  spokesman,  denied  the  authority  of  the 
British  government  and  said  that  they  considered  themselves 
in  the  County  of  Penobscot  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  that 
they  had  the  warrant  of  their  own  government  for  their 
proceedings.  Captain  Coombes  states  in  his  evidence,  at  the 
trial  subrequently  held,  "About  half  the  number  present  were 
of  the  French  inhabitants;  Baker  tried  hard  to  persuade 
them  to  vote,  and  I  tried  hard  to  dissuade  them;  I  think  it 
was  the  interference  of  Mr.  Rice  and  myself  that  prevented 
the  French  from  voting."  The  election  was  by  ballot  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following  township  offices: 

Moderator,  Barnabas  Hunnewell;  Town  Clerk,  Jesse 
Wheelock;  Select-men,  Daniel  Savage,  John  Harford,  Amos 
Mattocks;    Constables  Randal   Harford,   Barnabas  Hunnewell. 

Paul  Cyr  was  chosen  a  select-man  and  Romaine  Micheau 
a  constable,  but  both,  on  the  advice  of  Captain  Coombes, 
declined  to  act. 

John  Baker,  in  a  sworn  deposition*,  describes  the  meeting 
at  Lizotte's  in  much  the  same  fashion,  but  states  that  Leonard 
Coombes  threatened  the  inhabitants  with  imprisonment,  if  they 
voted  or  took  part  in  the  proceedings  which  were  contem- 
plated in  the  warrant  calling  the  meeting.  He  also  says  that 
Francis    Rice    used    many    opprobrious    and    threating     terms 

♦Made  at  Portland,  Maine,  before  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Esquire. 
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against  the  government  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  against  all  who  were  taking  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  aforesaid.  In  consequence  of  the  attitude 
of  Messrs.  Coombes  and  Rice  only  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
persons  voted  at  the  meeting. 

Another  town  meeting  was  held  on  September  12,  at  the 
house  of  Raphael  Martin,  on  the  South  side  of  the  River 
St.  John,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Settlement.  Mr.  Rice 
again  attended.  He  says  that  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
present;  Baker  says  there  were  about  eighty.  Barnabas 
Hunnewell  presided  as  Moderator  and  Jesse  Wheelock  was 
Clerk.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  declared  to  be  the 
election  of  a  person  to  represent  the  town  of  Madawaska  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Mr.  Rice  again  in  the 
King's  name  protested  against  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Hunne- 
well made  a  warm  rejoinder  and  turning  to  the  magistrate 
said  "as  to  any  order  coming  from  that  quarter,  I  bid  it 
defiance."  The  meeting  adjourned  and  discussed  the  propriety 
of  ejecting  Mr.  Rice  from  the  house.  They  agreed  to  do  so, 
but  their  resolution  was  not  carried  into  effect  in  consequence 
of  Raphael  Martin,  the  landlord,  refusing  his  consent  thereto. 
The  business  of  the  meeting  was  again  proceeded  with  and 
finally  Peter  Lizotte  was  declared  elected  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
one  to  five.  John  Baker  says  that,  for  the  supposed  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  electors,  Mr.  Rice  noted  in  writing  the 
names  of  all  persons  who  voted.  In  addition  to  the  Ameri- 
cans the  following  French  settlers  gave  in  their  votes ;  Raphael 
Martin,  Jean  Baptiste  d'Aigle,  Joseph  Peltier,  Joseph  Peltier 
the  2nd,  Christopher  Martin,  Hebert  Carron,  Pierre  Marquis, 
Joseph  Marquis,  Thomas  Micheau,  Joseph  Legresse,  Elois 
Legresse,  Ferdinand  Oullet,  Baptiste  Bouchette,  Baptiste  Losee, 
Lawrence   d'Aigle. 

The  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
and  Attorney-General  Peters,  went  to  Madawaska  to  inquire 
into  the  proceedings  of  John  Baker  and  his  confederates. 

In     his    report     to     the  Governor,   the    Attorney-General 
says:        "The    conduct     of     the      persons      who     have     been 
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concerned  in  those  transactions  is  the  more  aggravating, 
as     they     evidently     appear     to     be     the     instruments     and 

agents    of    the    State     of     Maine Agents    of    the 

Government  of  Maine,  appear  to  have  been  secretly  passing 
through  the  settlement  and  intermixing  with  the  French 
inhabitants  (of  which  the  great  majority  consists).  This  has, 
I  regret  to  say,  evidently  had  an  effect  of  unsettling  the 
minds  of  a  great  number,  if  not  almost  to  seduce  them  from 
their  allegiance  to  His  Majesty's  person  and  government. 
In  a  recent  instance,  at  an  illegal  meeting,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  town  meeting,  assembled  at  the  instigation  of  those 
instruments  and  agents  of  the  State  of  Maine,  several  of  those 
hitherto  loyal  though  ignorant  persons  were  prevailed  onto  give 
their  votes  for  a  Representative  to  the  Legislature  of  that 
State;  they  not  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
they  were  induced  to  commit." 

Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  those  concerned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings were  issued  by  Maclauchlan  and  Rice  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  York  succeeded 
in  arresting  Barnabas  Hunnewell,  the  elected  Moderator, 
Daniel  Savage,  one  of  the  Select  men,  Jesse  Wheelock,  the 
town  clerk,  and  one  Daniel  Bean,  all  of  whom  were  committed 
to  jail  in  Fredericton.  The  Frenchmen,  who  participated 
in  the  meeting,  were  also  apprehended  and  obliged  to  give 
bail  for  their  appearance  at  court.  In  making  the  arrests, 
the  Sheriff  had  the  assistance  of  Captain  Coombes,  and  a 
company  of  the  militia.  John  Baker  thus  described  his 
escape.* 

"About  twelve  o'clock  or  noon  on  the  25th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  I  discovered  about  twenty  canoes  coming  up 
the  St.  John,  apparently  in  great  haste,  with  one  or  more 
men  in  each.  These  landed  just  below  my  mills.  I  retreated 
to  a  distance  and  watched  their  movements.  After  examining 
my  mills  they  proceeded  to  the  other  houses  and  searched 
them  and  returned  to  my  dwelling-house,  where  they  posted 
sentinels    armed    with    muskets.      While    I    remained    in    the 


rition  of  John  Baker,  taken  at  Portland  before  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  Esquire. 
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woods,  Mrs.  Baker,  my  wife,  came  to  me  and  informed  me 
that  Bart  Hunnewell,  Dan.  Been  and  several  French  settlers 
were  held  as  prisoners  by  the  soldiers  then  at  my  house  — 
that  Mr.  Miller,  the  High  Sheriff,  had  searched  the  house 
throughout  and  afterwards  directed  her  to  advise  me  to 
surrender  myself  to  the  British  authorities,  and  that  if  I 
would  go  to  Simon  Hebert's  house,  where  the  Governor  and 
Attorney-General  of  the  province  then  were,  and  give  bail  for 
my  appearance  at  the  Courts  at  Fredericton,  I  should  be 
released,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  think  of  keeping  out 
of  the  way,  as  they  intended  to  keep  up  a  garrison  throughout 
the  territory  and  force  me  into  a  compliance  to  the  British 
authorities." 

After  rather  an  adventurous  journey,  John  Baker  arrived 
in  safety  at  Portland,  where  great  excitement  was  created  by 
his  story.  Wheelock  and  Savage,  who  were  arrested,  wrote 
to  Roscoe  G.  Greene,  secretary  of  the  State  of  Maine,  detailing 
the  manner  of  their  arrest.  According  to  their  statement  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  came  to  Mada- 
waska  on  the  23rd  of  September,  backed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  province,  Mr.  Maclauchlan,  Sheriff  Miller  of 
the  County  of  York,  and  a  company  of  militia,  their  purpose 
being  to  re-establish  British  authority,  arrest  those  that  had 
held  the  town  meeting,  and  overawe  the  disaffected.  At 
this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  numbered  about  2,000. 
Only  three  of  those  actively  concerned  in  the  meeting  at 
Captain  Lizotte's  were  captured,  the  rest  having  secreted 
themselves  in  the  woods  to  avoid  arrest.  Hunnewell,  Savage 
and  Wheelock  wrere  tried  at  Fredericton,  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  three  months  imprisonment  and  fined  £50  each. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  the  State  of  Maine  over 
this  incident,  and  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
called,  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  ambassador  at 
Washington,  the  political  offenders  were  released  in  a  short 
time  and  their  fines  remitted  and  this  served  in  some  measure 
to  allay  the  excitement. 

John  Baker  continued  to  be  a  persistent  agitator  in  behalf 
of   Linked  States  jurisdiction  until   the  boundary  dispute  was 
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finally  sot  tied  by  the  Ashburton  treaty.  In  October,  1840, 
we  find  him  presiding  at  a  town  meeting  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Nadeau,  next  above  the  block  house  at  the  mouth  of  Fish 
River.  According  to  Captain  James  Macauchlan  those  who 
attended  were  "chiefly  Americans,  headed  by  the  notorious 
John  or  General  Baker,  and  the  lowest  order  of  Canadians, 
who  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  settlement  and  are 
generally    speaking   without   principle   or    property." 

Captain  Maclauchlan  commends  the  peaceable  attitude  of 
the  Acadians,  who,  he  says,  took  no  part  with  the  Americans. 
In  this  they  may  have  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
Monsieur  Langevin,  their  priest,  who  about  that  time  (or  a 
little  later)  wrote  to  Sir  John  Harvey: 

"As  regards  political  matters,  we  live  at  one  time  in  hope,  at 
another  in  fear,  of  what  the  outcome  may  be  in  regard  to  the 
boundary;  but  come  what  may,  we  will  rather  prefer  war  than 
to  yield  an  inch  of  the  soil  of  Madawaska  to  the  Americans."* 

Governor  Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  writing  in  1841,  says 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  assemblage  of  the  militia, 
the  Acadian  and  English  settlers  from  Upper  Madawaska 
turned  out,  whilst  the  French  (Canadians)  and  American 
settlers  disregarded  the  summons  —  a  result  which  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  disputed  jurisdiction.  We  may 
place  as  an  offset  to  his  testimony,  for  the  reader's  considera- 
tion, the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  joint 
committe  of  the  Maine  State  Legislature,  submitted  in  March, 
L838:  "Your  committee  are  satisfied,  from  all  the  informa- 
tion they  have  obtained,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  disputed 
territory,  including  Madawaska,  are  well  disposed  to  aid  this 
State  and  are  desirous  to  be  released  from  British  thraldom, 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  laws  and  institutions." 

A  few  words  may  fittingly  be  added  to  what  has  been  already 
related  concerning  John  Baker  and  the  American  colony  of 
Upper  Madawaska. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1816,  a  small  party  left  Moscow, 
in  Somerset  County,  Maine,  to  engage    in    lumbering     on    the 

*" Quant  aux  affaires  politiques,  nous  vivons  tantot  dans  l'esperance  et  tantot  dans 
la  crainte  de  ce  qui  va  se  passer  par  rapport  a  la  ligne;  mais  advienne  ce  que  pourra,  nous 
amions  mieux  la  guerreque  ce  ceder  un  pouce  de  terrain  de  Madawaska  aux  Americains. " 
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upper  St.  John.  The  party  included  Nathan  Baker,  his  wife 
and  three  children,  John  Baker,  oneStimpson,  Captain  Fletcher 
and  John  Harford. 

After  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  birch 
canoes  and  being  fifteen  days  on  the  way,  they  arrived  at 
the  stream,  known  as  Baker  Brook.  John  Baker  went  to 
the  Bay  Chaleur  and  carried  on  lumbering  for  several  years. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Nathan,  he  returned  to  Madawaska 
to  look  after  his  property  and  soon  after  married  his  widow. 
Mrs.  Baker's  maiden  name  was  Sophia  Rice,  daughter  of 
Enoch  Rice  of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts.  She  was  born  in 
1785,  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  lived  sixty  years 
at  Baker  Brook  and  died  at  Fort  Fairfield,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight  years. 

John  Baker  is  said,  by  one  of  his  descendants,  to  have  been 
about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  to  have  weighed 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  He  was  very  erect, 
had  a  light  complexion,  bright  blue  eyes,  heavy  chin  and  a 
very  big  nose.  He  was  a  good  talker,  could  take  a  glass  of 
liquor,  and  was  charitable  and  generous  to  his  poorer  neigh- 
bors. 

It  is  said  that  when  Warden  James  A.  Maclauchlan,  seized 
the  teams  and  timber  on  the  disputed  territory,  John  Baker 
went  on  snow-shoes  two  hundred  miles  through  the  woods  to 
notify  the  Maine  authorities  at  Augusta,  who  sent  a  civil 
posse,  which  Baker  piloted  through  the  woods  from  Aroostook 
to  Fort  Kent  at  the  mouth  of  Fish  River.  Feeling  ran  high, 
and  the  Governor  of  Maine  called  out  about  1,000  militia, 
the  so-called  "invincibles,"  who  had  a  very  good  time.  No 
blood  was  shed  on  either  side  and  the  war  was  sometimes 
facetiously  referred  to  as  "the  war  of  pork  and  beans."  John 
Baker  was  buried  at  St.  Francis  and  re-interred  in  Riverside 
cemetery  in  Fort  Fairfield.  Here  a  memorial  was  dedicated 
to  him  on  October  3,  1895,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  authorizing  its  erection. 
The  sarcophagus  is  a  handsome  one,  of  fine  marble,  bearing 
the  inscription: — 
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"Erected  by  the  authority  of  a  Resolve  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maine,  A.  D.  1895,  to  commemorate  the  patriotism  of 
John  Baker,  a  loyal  son  of  Maine,  in  maintaining  the  honor 
of  his  flag  during  the  contentions  on  the  disputed  territory, 
1834-42." 

It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  when  a  New 
Brunswick  battalion  was  formed  in  1885  for  active  service, 
in  the  Canadian  North  West,  at  the  time  of  the  second  Riel 
rebellion,  the  company  furnished  by  the  67th  regiment  was 
commanded  by  Major  Jesse  Baker,  who  was  then  living  on 
the  ancestral  property  at  Baker  Brook,  in  Madawaska  County, 
a  very  loyal   Canadian. 

Among  those  mentioned  by  Deane  and  Kavanagh  in  their 
report  we  find  the  name  of  James  A.  Maclauchlan,  the  well 
known  "Warden  of  the  disputed  territory.  He  was  born 
in  Scotland,  April  12,  1797,  and  was  a  son  of  Captain  James 
Maclauchlan  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  He  received  his  train- 
ing, preparatory  for  service  in  the  Engineers,  at  a  military 
school  in  England.  While  yet  a  lad  in  his  teens  he  came 
out  to  Halifax  to  join  his  father,  who  had  been  stationed  in 
the  West  Indies  but  had  been  ordered  to  Halifax  to  take 
charge  of  some  work  in  connection  with  the  fortifications. 
On  his  arrival  in  Halifax  he  found  that  his  father  had  been 
sent  to  Trinidad.  Young  Maclauchan  proceeded  to  Frederic- 
ton,  where  an  influential  friend  of  the  family  was  living. 
The  104th  regiment  was  being  recruited  for  the  war  of  1812 
and  he  was  given  an  Ensigncy.  He  shared  in  the  regiment's 
famous  midwinter  march  to  Quebec  and  in  its  subsequent 
campaigns.  In  the  assault  on  Fort  Erie,  August  13,  1814, 
Maclauchlan,  who  was  then  a  lieutenant,  was  severely 
wounded  while  gallantly  leading  the  grenadier  company  into 
action.  Major  Leonard,  of  the  regiment,  says  that  few  on 
that  day  were  more  deserving  of  approbation. 

The  regiment  was  disbanded  in  May,  1817,  and  many  of 
the  soldiers  received  grants  of  land  in  various  places.  A 
detachment  of  the  regiment,  under  Lieutenant  Maclauchlan, 
settled   on    the   portage   between   Lake    Temiscouata   and   the 
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St.  Lawrence.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  by  the  British 
Government,  which  desired  to  develop  the  country  along  the 
route  of  communication  between  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
Quebec.  The  indifferent  character  of  the  soil  and  the  isolated 
situation  led  the  men  to  abandon  their  lands  and  remove  to 
the  military  settlements  which  were  being  formed  on  the 
River  St.  John  below  the  Tobique.  The  surveyors  employed 
in  laying  out  the  military  settlements  were  Allan  McLean, 
James  A.  Maclauchlan  and  Colin  Campbell.  Lieut.  Mac- 
lauchlan  married  December  26,  1818,  Sarah  L.  Plant, 
daughter  of  commissary-general  Plant,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Fredericton,  removing  a  little  later  to  Kingswood, 
a  few  miles  out  of  town.  He  received  the  appointment  of 
deputy  in  the  surveyor-general's  department  and  was  employed 
by  the  Provincial  Government  in  laying  out  roads  and  settle- 
ments on  the  Upper  St.  John.  His  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  settlers  is  shown  in  the  petition  that  he  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  in  February,  1819,  "praying  relief  for  the  military 
settlers  of  the  late  104th,  the  New  Brunswick  Fencible  and 
the  98th  regiments,  located  upon  the  River  St.  John  between 
Presquisle  and  the  Grand  Falls."  The  Assembly  responded 
by  voting  the  sum  of  $400  to  purchase  for  their  benefit, 
potatoes  and  other  seed  for  the  ensuing  spring.  To  further 
assist  them  the  government  furnished  them  with  employment 
on  the  road  leading  to  Canada.  The  work  north  of  Presquisle 
was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Maclauchlan  who 
was  in  1819  appointed  'Commissioner  of  highways  for  the 
district  between  the  White  Marsh  and  Tobic  River.'  A 
little  later  he  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Great  Roads  from 
Fredericton  to  the  Canada  Line  and  from  Woodstock  to 
Houlton.  He  built  the  first  bridges  across  many  of  the 
larger  tributaries  of  the  St.  John,  such  as  the  Presquisle, 
Aroostook  and  other  streams. 

Prior  to  1822  Maclauchlan  was  a  magistrate  of  the  County 
of  York,  then  including  Carleton,  Victoria  and  Madawaska. 
Later  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  militia. 
Though  not  a  resident,  few  men  were  more  generally  known 
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on  the  Upper  St.  John.  The  roads  which  he  laid  out  were  well 
built,  although  some  of  them  were  after  the  old  Roman  style, 
'up  hill  and  down  dale,'  with  little  attempt  at  avoiding  the 
eminences.  A  good  specimen  of  this  style  of  road  is  that 
leading   from   Woodstock  to   Houlton. 

During  the  dispute  with  Maine  respecting  the  boundary, 
both  parties  claimed  possession  of  Madawaska  and  the 
Aroostook  region.  Mr.  Maclauchlan's  post  as  Warden  of 
the  disputed  territory,  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  one, 
requiring  courage,  tact  and  firmness.  The  Americans  also 
had  their  land  agent.  The  rage  for  cutting  pine  timber, 
displayed  by  bold  adventurers  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
was  a  source  of  constant  trouble  and  anxiety.  The  land 
agents,  while  regarding  one  another  with  suspicion,  were 
frequently  compelled  to  co-operate  in  the  protection  of  the 
timber.  Maclauchlan  meanwhile  was  doing  his  best  to  uphold 
British    sovereignty    in    the    territory    in    dispute. 

In  1831,  not  very  long  after  he  was  appointed  Warden, 
he  attended  Messrs.  Deane  and  Kavanagh,  the  American 
agents,  in  their  tour  through  the  Madawaska  settlement. 
We  shall  see  in  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  that  he 
acted  with  tact  and  good  judgment.  His  correspondence 
with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and  Sir  John  Harvey  during 
this  troublesome  period  is  very  interesting.  It  is  printed, 
in  part,  in  the  blue  books  on  the  boundary  question  presented 
to   the    British   parliament. 

In  the  summer  of  1837  Warden  Maclauchlan  was  obliged 
to  arrest  Ebenezer  S.  Greely  of  Maine  for  persisting  in  taking 
a  census  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  east  side  of  the 
St.  John  in  Madawaska.  Greely  was  taken  to  Kredericton 
and  placed  in  confinement.  The  adjutant  general  of  Maine 
thereupon  issued  a  general  order,  the  tenor  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  opening  words: 

Fellow  Soldiers, — The  soil  of  our  State  has  been 
invaded,  one  of  our  citizens,  while  in  performance  of  a  duty 
required  by  law,  was  arrested  within  the  territory  of  Maine, 
and    carried    to  an   adjoining   foreign   province,   where   he   now 
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remains  incarcerated  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  This  is 
but  a  repetition  of  former  acts  of  injustice  committed  against 
our  border  inhabitants  by  officers  acting  under  the  authority 
of    the    British    Province   of    New    Brunswick. 

The  militia  were  called  upon  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  service.  After  a  little  negotiation,  however,  Greely 
was  set  at  liberty,  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States  meanwhile  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  State  of 
Maine  to  prevent  any  further  attempt  to  complete  the  census, 
pending  the  negotiations  in  progress  for  determining  the 
boundary. 

In  February,  1839,  Rufus  Mclntire,  the  American  land 
agent,  and  two  of  his  assistants  were  seized  by  the  provincial 
authorities  and  taken  to  Fredericton.  The  Americans  retali- 
ated by  seizing  Mr.  Maclauchlan  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Tibbits,  who  were  taken  to  Bangor  and  placed  in  confinement. 
Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Mclntire  and  those  with  him  were 
released  on  parole  of  honour  to  return  to  Fredericton  when 
required  by  the  authorities  there.  Thereupon  Governor 
Fairfield  released  Mr.  Maclauchlan  and  his  assistant  upon 
the  same  terms.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mutual  good  sense 
of  Major  General  Scott  and  Sir  John  Harvey  at  this  critical 
juncture  war  would  in  all  probability  have  ensued. 

In  September  of  this  year  Mr.  Maclauchlan  was  once 
more  engaged  in  road  making.  Under  his  supervision  a 
tow-path  was  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  Madawaska  River, 
from  Lake  Temiscouata  to  its  mouth.  A  good  road  was  also 
made  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  and  river  from  the  British 
post,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  the  'Little  Falls,'  or  Edmun- 
ston. 

The  year  before  the  boundary  question  was  settled  by 
the  Ashburton  Treaty,  Mr.  Maclauchlan's  duty  required  the 
utmost  circumspection.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  prevent 
it  he  says  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  10,000  tons  of  pine 
timber,  cut  on  the  disputed  territory,  was  on  its  way  down 
the    river    to   St.    John. 

Another  town  meeting  was  held  by  the  American  colony 
at    the    mouth    of    Fish    River    on    the    2nd    November,    1S40. 
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At  this  meeting  Captain  Rines,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  American  posse,  threatened  the  Warden  with  arrest  in 
the  event  of  his  attempting  to  interfere.  John  Baker,  as 
usual,  was  very  active  in  the  proceedings.  Baker  was  arrested 
by  the  Warden  a  few  months  afterwards  on  the  charge  of 
assisting  seven  soldiers  of  the  56th  regiment  to  desert.  He 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  declined  to  make  any  defence,  claiming 
that  as  an  American  citizen  on  American  territory  he  could 
not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  a  New  Brunswick  magis- 
trate. He  was  fined  twenty  dollars,  which  he  paid  and  was 
liberated.  This  incident  occurred  at  Baker's  residence  on 
the   New   Brunswick  side  of  the  St.  John  River. 

The  emoluments  derived  by  Maclauchlan  from  the  various 
offices  that  he  held  were  very  considerable,  but  his  office  as 
Warden  ceased  when  the  boundary  was  settled.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed,  with  the  late  Sir  John  C.  Allen,  a  commissioner  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  land  claims  of  the  settlers 
between  Grand  Falls  and  the  River  St.  Francis.  Throughout 
the  prolonged  period  of  the  boundary  dispute  the  lands  in 
this  region  were  continually  being  taken  up  by  settlers, 
Acadians  and  Canadians,  who  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
merely  squatters.  Those  who  could  show  an  undisputed 
possession  of  the  lands  they  occupied  for  six  years  were 
confirmed  in  possession.  The  examination  of  the  claims 
occupied  the  commissioners  more  than  two  years  and  their 
work  was  highly  commended.  Grants  were  made  by  govern- 
ment  in   accordance  with   their  recommendations. 

Mr.  Maclauchlan  spent  his  declining  years  at  Kingswood. 
He  was  an  active  churchman,  always  in  his  pew  on  Sunday 
and  joining  in  sonorous  tones  in  the  responses.  He  died 
October   14,    1865,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

It  was  not  until  sixty  years  after  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution  that  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  was  settled.  During  this  long  interval  no  serious 
attempt  could  well  be  made  to  determine  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  As  early  as  1787, 
the     surveyor-general     of     New     Brunswick     claimed     as     the 
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northern  boundary  of  his  province,  the  water-shed  between 
Lake  Temiscouata  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Holland,  the 
surveyor-general  of  Quebec,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  the  boundary  should  go  as  far  south  as  the  Grand  Falls. 
Lord  Dorchester  thought  so  too,  arguing  that  "It  is  very 
immaterial  in  itself  whether  a  tract  of  country  he  called 
part  of  this  or  the  other  of  the  King's  Provinces,  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  United  States  will  naturally  look 
upon  the  termination  of  our  boundary  as  the  commencement 
of  their's  the  subject  becomes  important." 

The  government  of  New  Brunswick  refused  to  accept  a 
boundary  so  far  south  as  the  Grand  Falls,  and  the  matter 
was  left  in  abeyance.  In  consequence  there  was  a  district 
on  the  Upper  St.  John  in  which  provincial  jurisdiction  was 
ill  defined.  This  was  another  source  of  trouble  to  the 
Acadians. 

The  Quebec  boundary  was  not  absolutely  settled  until 
1855  and  in  the  meanwhile  cases  arose  in  which  there  was  a 
conflict  between  the  authorities  of  Quebec  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

In  the  year  1789,  Anselme  and  Michel  Robichaud,  of 
Rivere  des  Caps,  took  legal  proceedings  against  Augustin 
Dube  and  Pierre  Duperre  —  the  latter  is  described  as 
''merchant  at  Madawaska."  The  defendents,  Dube  and 
Duperre,  alleged  that  they  were  not  under  Quebec  jurisdiction 
but  were  domiciled  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
However,  the  Quebec  authorities  ordered  that  certain  lands 
belonging  to  the  defendents  should  be  sold  to  satisfy  the 
claim  of  the  brothers  Robichaud.  Duperre's  property  is 
described  as  "containing  six  arpents  in  front  on  the  River 
St.  John  at  Madawaska,  by  a  league  in  depth,  joining  on 
the  northeast  side  to  Francois  Albert,  together  with  an  old 
house  thatched  with  straw,  15  by  30  feet,  a  store  house  of 
cedar  logs  roofed  with  bark,  18  feet  by  30  feet,  with  arable 
land  for  sowing  three  bushels  and  a  half  of  grain."  The 
property  was  advertised  to  be  sold  on  December  16,  1791, 
to  the  highest  bidder,  "at  the  door  of  the  House,  or  Chapel, 
where  the  inhabitants  meet  for  Divine  Service  in  Madawaska." 
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The  agents  employed  by  Quebec  authority  were  Francois 
Cyr  and  Jacques  Cyr,  both  of  Madawaska,  the  one  a  captain 
and  the  other  a  lieutenant  of  militia,  commissioned  by  the 
Governor  of  Canada.  Pierre  Duperre  retained  Ward  Chipman 
as  his  attorney  "to  sue  and  prosecute  and  by  every  lawful 
proceeding  of  personal  imprisonment,  or  otherwise,  to  recover 
of  Jacques  Cyr,  alias  Croque,  all  such  goods,  lands,  tenements 
and  property  as  he  the  said  Jacques  Cyr,  alias  Croque,  has 
by  an  unlawful  act  seized  and  possessed  himself  of  in  the 
district   of   Madawaska." 

About  the  same  time  similar  proceedings  were  taken 
against  Duperre's  neighbour,  Frangois  Albert,  and  Jacques 
Cyr  was  arrested  under  a  warrant  issued  by  Thomas  Costin, 
J.  P.,  acting  for  New  Brunswick,  and  was  conveyed  by  a 
sergeant  and  four  soldiers  to  the  garrison  at  Grand  Falls. 
Before  he  obtained  his  release  he  was  compelled  to  give 
Albert  a  promissory  note  for  ten  pounds  and  thirteen  shillings 
to  defray  the  expenses  occasioned  by  his  acting  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  New  Brunswick.  Cyr  was  reimbursed  by  the 
government   of   Quebec. 

Lord  Dorchester  suggested  that  until  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  was  settled  it  might  be  wrell  that  the  same  militia 
officers  and  magistrates  should  be  commissioned  by  both 
provinces.  Lieut.  Governor  Carleton  accordingly  proposed 
that  Pierre  Duperre  and  Louis  Mercure  should  be  appointed 
magistrates  but  Lord  Dorchester  seems  to  have  demurred, 
and  Thomas  Costin  was  appointed  the  first  resident  magis- 
trate in  1791.  About  the  same  time  Pierre  Duperre  was 
commissioned  by  Lieut. -Governor  Carleton  captain  of  militia. 
He  was  also  a  commissioner  of  highways  and  overseer  of  the 
poor  for  the  district.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  and  educa- 
tion and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  school  teachers 
in   the  settlement. 

We  learn  from  a  memorial,  which  he  presented  in  1792 
to  the  Governor  in  Council,  that  Duperre  had  first  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Falls,  and  when  the  military  post 
called    Fort    Carleton    was    established    there    in  1791  he  gave 
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up  his  claim  to  the  land  on  which  he  lived,  "for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  garrison,"  on  condition  that  he  should  have 
lands  elsewhere.  He  was  promised  five  hundred  acres  on 
the  northeast  side  of  the  River,  to  begin  at  a  brook  about 
six  miles  above  the  Grand  Falls. 

In  1796  Captain  Duperre,  for  himself  and  nineteen  others, 
Acadians  of  Madawaska,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  stating  that  they  had  been  prevented  from 
voting  at  a  late  election  in  the  County  of  York  by  improper 
representations  made  to  them  respecting  the  oaths  required 
by  law  to  be  taken.  The  difficulty  was  removed  and  they 
voted  in  1809  and  at  subsequent  elections. 

In  the  report  of  Deane  and  Kavanagh  reference  is  made 
to  a  time  of  scarcity  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement. 
Periods  of  scarcity,  caused  mostly  by  frosts,  were  common 
in  the  early  days  of  Madawaska,  and  one  of  these  is  referred 
to  in  Duperre's  petition  to  the  Governor  and  Council  which 
follows : 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency  and  Council: 

Your  Petitioner  humbly  shew^eth:  That  your  Excellency's 
French  settlers  at  Madawaska  are  at  present  in  a  most 
distressed  and  lamentable  situation;  upwards  of  thirty 
families  having  not  a  morsel  of  Provisions  of  any  kind  to 
put  in  their  mouths,  their  Children  and  Wives  starving,  and 
so  impoverished  as  not  to  be  capable  of  assisting  themselves 
even  in  doing  the  lightest  work,  one  supposing  he  may  have 
Bread  till  the  first,  another  till  the  tenth,  and  but  very  few 
till    the    fifteenth    of    May. 

The  above  number  of  Families,  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
ported by  their  neighbours,  who  have  given  them  all  they 
can  spare.  And  this  great  distress  is  not  owing  so  much  to 
their  own  misconduct  as  to  the  severe  Frosts  the  last  season, 
which  destroied  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  Grain  they  had 
raised  the  last  season  in  the  Settlement.  Meat  or  Fsh  they 
have  had  none  this  long  time,  and  wThat  they  will  do  God 
only    knows. 

However,  relying  on  your  Excellency's  goodness,  prays 
your  Excellency  and  Council  will  be  pleased  to  take  their 
miserable   situation   under  consideration    (to  whom   they     look 
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up  to  as  their  Father  and  Protector)  and  send  them  such 
relief  as  you,  in  your  wisdom  and  goodness,  may  judge  best 
to    relieve    their    immediate    necessities. 

Your  Excellency's  attention  to  so  many  poor  unhappy 
French  subjects  will  ever  be  acknowledged  by  them,  and  your 
Petitioner  as  in  duty  bound  will  pray,  etc.,  etc. 

p.  duperre. 
Frkdericton,    1st   May,    1797. 

There  are  still  many  traditions  in  Madawaska  relating 
to    this   and    subsequent    periods   of   crop   failure. 

Duperre  was  a  leading  man  in  the  settlement.  Among 
his  contemporaries,  who  were  also  prominent,  were  his  half- 
brother    Pierre    Lozotte,    Louis    Mercure    and    Simon    Hebert. 

The  late  Mr.  Vital  Cyr,  principal  of  the  Madawaska 
training  school  at  Fort  Kent,  Maine,  states  in  some  of 
historical  notes;* 

"The  first  recorded  marriage  in  the  territory  was  that  of 
Simon  Hebert  with  Miss  Josephte  Daigle.  The  marriage 
ceremony  took  place  in  an  Indian  cabin,  performed  by  a 
missionary  priest  who  had  come  to  the  place  from  Canada. 
The  first  baptism  recorded  was  that  of  his  son  Simonette 
i  little  Simon)  Hebert,  who  became  the  father  of  a  large  and 
prolific   family." 

The  older  Simon  Hebert  had  lived  above  St.  Ann's 
at  what  was  known  as  the  Lower  French  Village  (about 
one  and  a  half  miles  nearer  Fredericton  than  the  present 
French  Village).  He  was  living  there  as  late  as  the 
year  178S,  as  is  shown  by  his  memorial  to  the  Governor  in 
Council  stating  that  his  father  (since  deceased)  had  settled, 
cleared  and  lived  on  a  piece  of  land  at  the  Lower  French 
Village,  which  he  thinks  is  vacant  and  of  which  he  desires 
a  grant.  The  memorial  was  considered  in  Council  15th 
August,  L788.  Simon  Hebert  and  his  family  were  staunch 
supporters  of   British  authority  during  the   boundary   dispute. 


*For  a  copy  of  these  notes  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  late  Prudent  L.  Mercure,  formerly 
of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Canadian  Archives  at  Ottawa.  Mr.  Mercure  laboured  in- 
dustriously for  many  years  in  the  accumulation  of  materials  for  a  History  of  Madawaska.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  fruit  of  his  labours  will  not  be  lost  and  that  the  history  may  in  due  time 
appear. 
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Pierre  Lizotte  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  rather  better 
education  than  his  deposition  before  Attorney  General  Peters 
would  lead  us  to  infer.  He  may  not  have  been  a  good 
English  scholar,  but  he  could  read  and  write.  He  was  selected 
by  Deane  and  Kavanagh  as  the  most  eligible  man  to  represent 
the  district  of  Madawaska  in  the  Maine  state  legislature. 
He  showed  a  good  deal  of  diplomacy  in  a  difficult  position. 
Lizotte  married,  October  14,  1794,  Marguerite  Cyr,  daughter 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Cyr.  The  officiating  clergyman  wTas  the 
Rev.  Francois  Ciquard,  the  first  resident  cure  at  St.  Basile. 
The  witnesses  were  Pierre  Duperre  and  Louis  Mercure,  and 
doubtless  the  wedding  was  quite  a  social  event  in  the  com- 
munity. The  bride's  father,  Jean  Baptiste  Cyr,  with  his 
family  of  nine  sons  and  three  daughters,  settled  on  the  River 
St.  John,  above  St.  Ann's,  about  the  year  1767.  They  had 
already  experience  of  the  sufferings  and  trials  that  attended 
the  Acadian  expulsion.  In  1783  Major  Studholme  sent  a 
committee  of  four  persons  to  ascertain  the  state  of  settlement 
on  the  River  St.  John.  This  committee  found  members  of 
the  Cyr  family  at  the  upper  and  lower  French  villages,  and 
others  just  above  the  Keswick  stream,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  St.  John  at  the  place  known  as  Crock's  Point.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  the  older  Cyr  used  to  manufacture  large 
quantities  of  maple  sugar  in  the  disposal  of  which  he  used 
smilingly  to  ask  his  patrons  —  "Vout-ils  en  avoir  de  quoi 
a  croquer?"  But  wrhether  the  name  of  Croque,  or  Crock, 
really  originated  in  this  way  is  hard  to  tell.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  for  a  considerable  while  the  sobriquet  largely 
supplanted  the  name  of  Cyr,  but  in  later  years  has  gradu- 
ally fallen  into  disuse.  Major  Studholme's  exploration  com- 
mittee reported  that  Jean  Baptiste  Cyr  had  rendered  assis- 
tance to  Col.  Michael  Francklin  in  keeping  the  Indians  quiet 
during   the    Revolutionary   War. 

On  his  removal  to  Madawaska  Mr.  Cyr  soon  found  himself 
again  settled  and  surrounded  by  his  sons  Jean  Baptiste, 
Francois,  Joseph,  Jacques,  Antoine,  Firmin,  Olivier,  Pierre 
and   Paul,   and  by  his  three  daughters.     They  has  sold   their 
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improvements  on  the  lower  St.  John  ("le  pays-bas")  for 
what  they  could  get.  There  is  a  memorandum  filed,  among 
the  crown  land  records  in  Fredericton  showing  that  Cornet 
Arthur  Nicholson,  late  of  the  King's  American  Dragoons, 
purchased  the  improvements  of  Jean  Baptiste  Cyr,  jr.,  at 
Crock's   Point.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Paid  John  Baptist  Sear  and  Judy  [Judith]  his  wife  twenty- 
five  pounds  money  lawful  of  New  Brunswick  for  a  quit  claim 
to  Lot  66  in  Queensbury  [now  Bright]  containing  200  acres. 
Dated    10th   July,    1787,    (Signed)    Arthur   Nicholson. 

It  is  said  that  when  poor  old  Jean  Baptiste  Cyr  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  pleasant  location  and  go  to  Madawaska 
he  gazed  sadly  upon  the  little  plantation  his  hands  had  tilled 
and  exclaimed,  "Est-ce-que  le  bon  Dieu  ne  fait  plus  de  terre 
pour lesCayens?"  ("Can  it  be  that  the  good  Lord  has  no  place 
in  the  wide  world  for  the  Acadians?")  But  the  day  came 
when  his  children  and  grandchildren  numbered  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  and  it  is  claimed  to-day  that  the  Cyrs 
number  2,000  souls  and  form  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Madawraska. 

Joseph  Cyr,  one  of  the  sons  who  went  to  Madawaska 
married  Marguerite  Blanche  Thibodeau.  As  the  Thibodeaus 
and  their  kindred  the  Violettes  and  Theriaults  were  nearly 
as  numerous  as  the  Cyrs,  her  relations  were  so  many  that 
she  was  called  the  "Aunt  of  Madawaska,"  or  simply  "Ma 
Tante  La  Blanche."  She  was  a  woman  of  much  strength 
of  character  and  her  name  was  synonymous  with  amiability 
and  goodness.  Wherever  there  was  trouble  she  was  to  be 
found  and  at  the  time  of  the  dreadful  famine  she  proved  an 
angel  of  mercy  in  many  a  stricken  household. 

Louis  Mercure  shares  with  Lizotte  and  Duperre  the  honour 
of  founding  the  Madawaska  settlement.  His  father,  Joseph 
Mercure,  Captaine  d'Infantrie,  was  living  at  the  Island  of 
St.  John  (Prince  Edward  Island)  when  Louis  was  born  on 
May  11,  1753.  The  younger  Mercure  settled  at  the  River 
St.  John  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
During    the    war    he    carried    dispatches    between    Fort    Howe 
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and  Quebec  and  also  between  Fort  Howe  and  the  British 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
sent  by  General  Haldimand  to  Halifax  to  report  upon  a  pro- 
posed road  from  Lake  Temiscouata  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
Mercure  received  from  Governor  Parr  a  grant  of  Bagweet 
Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Keswick  in  recognition  of  his 
services  and   fidelity. 

The  two  letters  which  follow  are  of  great  importance  as 
regards  the  origin  of  the  settlement  at  Madawaska.  The 
first,  in  point  of  time,  is  General  Haldimand's  letter  to  Gover- 
nor  Parr. 

Quebec,  27th  November,  1783. 

Sir, — Mercure,  the  Acadian,  who  came  lately  into  this 
province  as  a  guide  to  Mr.  Bliss,  having  informed  me  that 
many  of  his  countrymen  wished  to  emigrate  into  this  Province 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  their  religion  with  more  liberty  and 
less  difficulty  in  procuring  priests,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
communicate  the  idea  to  your  Excellency  that  in  case  you 
should  approve  of  the  measure .  we  should  mutually  assist  in 
taking  steps  to  carry  it  into  execution.  My  plan  is  to  grant 
them  lands  at  the  Great  Falls  on  the  River  St.  Johns,  which 
in  time  may  form  settlements  to  extend  almost  to  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  which  will  contribute  much  to  facilitate  the 
communication  so  much  to  be  desired  between  the  two 
Provinces,  and  which  may  be  attended  with  circumstances 
very  favourable  for  their  mutual  interests. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and   have   the   honour  to   be,   with   great  regard, 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Frederick  Haldimand. 

Rather  more  than  a  year  later  Mercure  renewed  the 
proposal  to  effect  a  settlement  at  Madawaska  in  a  more  definite 
form,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  letter  to  the  surveyor- 
general  at  Quebec,  which  is  given  in  translation. 

River  St.  John,  24th  February,  1785. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  write  you  this  letter  to  assure 
you  of  my  very  humble  respect  and  at  the  same  time  to 
desire  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  inform  Monsieur  Duperre 
if  it  is  possible  to  have  some  lands  below   Madawaska. 
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Seeing  the  difficulties  that  exist  on  the  River  St.  John  on 
account  of  the  new  settlements,  Monsieur  Duperre  and  my 
brother  and  I  arc  resolved  to  go  early  in  the  spring  and 
settle  ourselves  at  that  place  if  we  can  have  grants  of  land 
there. 

So  far  as  my  own  affairs  go,  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  done  very  well,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  [Carleton]  has  done  me  full  justice.  But  seeing 
so  much  difficulty  ahead  on  the  River  St.  John  and  so  much 
miserable  dissipation,  I  do  not  wish  to  remain  at  the  place. 
Monsieur  Duperre  will  inform  you  in  the  interests  of  the  French 
at    this  place.     I  conclude,   hoping  to  see  you,   sir. 

I   am   your  very  humble  servant, 

Louis  Mercure. 
Mr.  Holland. 

Mercure  encloses  in  his  letter  a  list  of  twenty-four  persons 
who  desire  farms.  The  lands  desired  are  stated  to  be  "one 
and  a  half  miles  below  the  Falls  of  Madouwaska."  The 
names  enclosed  are  those  of  Louis  Mercure,  Michel  Mercure, 
Pierre  Duperre,  Jean  Lizotte,  Pierre  Lizotte,  Joseph  Lizotte, 
Augustin  Dube,  Jean  Martin,  Joseph  Daigle,  Joseph  Daigle, 
Jr.,  Daniel  Gaudin,  Simon  Martin,  Amand  Martin,  Paul  Cyr, 
Francois  Cyr,  Joseph  Cyr,  Pierre  Cyr,  Baptist  Cyr,  Firmin 
Cyr,  Alexandre  Ayotte,  Robert  Fournier,  Louis  Sausfacon, 
Joseph  Cyr,  Francois  Martin.  Sixteen  of  these  were  Acadians 
and  eight   Canadians. 

The  co-operation  of  Mercure,  an  Acadian,  and  Duperre, 
a  Canadian,  was  well  conceived.  Both  were  men  of  natural 
ability  and  fair  education.  Acting  in  concert  they  could 
treat  equally  well  either  with  the  government  of  New  Bruns- 
wick  or  with   that   at  Quebec. 

Application  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  New  Brunswick  for  the  lands  at  Madawaska 
about  the  same  time  that  the  application  was  made  to  the 
surveyor-general  of  Quebec  —  perhaps  a  little  later.  The 
fact  that  the  number  of  those  applying  was  the  same  in  each 
instance,  and  that  Mercure  was  the  prominent  agent  in  each 
case,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  same  individuals  were  con- 
cerned    in    both     applications.     Governor    Carleton    and    his 
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Council  agreed  on  June  21,  17S5,  that  the  applicants  should 
be  allowed  to  sell  their  present  "improvements"  to  the  best 
advantage,  together  with  the  lands  that  had  been  reserved 
for  them.  "Mercure  has  permission,"  they  add,  "to  settle 
the  petitioners  on  the  lands  they  may  chuse  at  the  Madawaski, 
and  a  grant  will  pass  in  due  time  for  200  acres  to  each  head 
of  a  family,  with  the  usual  front  of  sixty  rods." 

On  the  30th  August  a  tract  of  land  was  assigned  for  the 
proposed  settlement,  extending  from  the  Madawaska  to 
River  Verte,  and  including  both  banks  of  the  River  St.  John. 
A  further  step  in  the  promotion  of  the  settlement  is  referred 
to  in  Mercure's  letter  to  Governor  Carleton,  given  below  in 
translation. 

Madawaska,  15th  September,  1786. 
May  it  Please  Your  Excellency: 

As  it  appears  that  there  are  here  several  young  people 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five  years  who  desire  to 
have  lands  at  this  place,  I  pray  your  Excellency  to  give  me 
permission  to  allot  them  lands  in  like  manner  as  to  fathers 
of  families,  on  condition  that  they  cultivate  them  —  and  to 
be  informed  by  your  Excellency  whether  I  may  have  permis- 
sion to  assign  lands  to  those  who  desire  to  settle  here  and 
are  coming  from  Canada.  In  favouring  me  with  a  reply  as 
soon  as  convenient  you  will  much  oblige  one  who  has  the 
honour   to   be, 

Your  Excellency's  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Louis  Mercure. 

An  order  of  survey  was  issued  by  the  Governor  in  Council 
in  1787,  and  the  lots  were  laid  out  by  Surveyor-General 
Sproul  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  John,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Madawaska  to  River  Verte,  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles. 
The    grant,    however,    was    not   made   until    October    1,    1790. 

That  the  government  of  New  Brunswick  was  desirous  of 
doing  justice  to  all  concerned  in  the  settlement  seems  evident 
from  the  letter  of  Provincial  Secretary  Odell  to  Surveyor- 
General  Sproul  which  follows. 

Fredericton,  14th  July,  1787. 

Dear  Sir, — When  I  met  you  on  your  way  to  the  Upper 
regions  I  forgot  to  mention  the  settlement  forming  at  Mada- 
waska by  a  number  of  French  people,  partly  from  this  neigh- 
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bourhood  and  partly  from  Canada.  They  have  in  general  terms 
been  directed  to  settle  themselves  in  the  most  convenient  man- 
ner, so  as  not  to  incommode  one  another,  and  in  particular  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  improvements  made  prior  to  their  re- 
spective settlements. 

A  license  of  occupation  was  given  to  a  number  of  these 
people,  whose  beginning  of  cultivation  and  allotment  were 
reported  by  Lewis  Mercure  —  and  these  had  a  promise  of 
a  grant  as  soon  as  a  regular  survey  could  be  obtained  of  the 
lands  —  at  the  same  time  I  apprehend  that  those  who  have 
made  or  are  making  settlements  in  that  district,  though  not 
named  in  the  License  of  Occupation,  are  not  less  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  government. 

I  take  this  opportunity  (as  I  have  not  the  means  at 
present  to  get  an  Order  in  Council  on  the  subject)  to  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  while  you  are  on  the  spot,  to  direct  your 
deputy  or,  if  necessary,  to  authorize  some  disinterested  person, 
in  whom  you  can  confide,  to  make  such  a  survey  as  you  may 
find  equitable,  and  such  as  you  can  return  to  be  laid  before 
the  Governor  in  Council,  in  order  to.  prepare  the  way  for 
confirming  each  man  by  a  grant  of  the  land  to  which  he 
may   be   found   fairly   intitled. 

I  the  rather  take  this  liberty,  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
forgive,  because  I  find  reason  to  suspect  there  has  been  some 
little  maneuvring  on  the  part  of  my  friend  Louis  Mercure 
and  others  among  the  settlers  to  obtain  allotments  fronting 
on  the  River  in  such  direction  as  to  take  in  ground  actually 
in  possession  and  in  some  degree  improved  by  earlier  adven- 
turers  in   that  quarter. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  write  in  haste,  but  your  own 
observation  on  the  spot  will  enable  you  to  fix  everything 
with  impartial  precision. 

I    am,   dear  sir, 

Your  faithful  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Jonathan  Odell. 

That  the  New  Brunswick  authorities  continued  to  follow 
with  interest  the  progress  of  this  settlement  is  evident  from 
Governor  Carleton's  official  correspondence.  Writing  to  Lord 
Granville,  under  date  October  1st,  1790,  the  Governor 
observes, 

"Many  settlers  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  made 
flourishing  settlements  upon  lands  lying  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  River  Saint  John,  and  which   till  then  had  remained  alto- 
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gether  in  a  wilderness  state.  The  uppermost  of  these  settle- 
ments has  been  made  by  a  number  of  Acadian  families  who, 
having  sold  the  small  tracts  on  which  they  had  formerly  resided 
in  several  parts  of  the  province,  petitioned  for  allotments  on  the 
River  Saint  John,  about  thirty  miles  above  the  Great  Falls  and 
a  little  below  the  entrance  of  the  River  Madawaska,  where  a 
tract  of  16,000  acres  has  accordingly  been  surveyed  and  laid  out 
for  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  already  been  granted  in 
lots  of  200  acres  each  to  no  less  than  fifty  persons,  mostly  heads 
of  families,  who  are  actually  settled  on  their  lands  and  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  cultivation  and  improvement. 

These  Acadians  finding  the  district  wherein  they  are 
settled  had  been  lately  supposed  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  have  applied  to  me,  by  memorial, 
expressing  their  concern  at  this  suggestion  and  praying  to 
be  continued  within  the  jurisdiction  and  under  the  protection 
of  this  government.  On  this  occasion  therefore  I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  break 
the  chain  of  settlements  now  forming  on  the  River  Saint  John 
by  placing  them  under  different  jurisdictions,  especially  as 
their  local  situation  gives  them  all  a  much  greater  facility 
of  communication  with  the  seat  of  Government  here  than 
they  would  have  with  Quebec." 

We  shall  not  in  this  introduction  follow  further  the  story 
of  the  founding  of  the  Madawaska  settlement.  A  few  words 
may,  however,  be  devoted  to  Thomas  Costin,  the  first  resident 
magistrate.  Mr.  Costin's  father,  John  Frederic  Costin,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  by  trade  a  shipbuilder.  His  wife 
Annah  Smythe,  it  is  said,  was  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of 
Hanover.  The  elder  Costin  and  his  wife  came  to  Nova 
Scotia  about  1765.  Their  son  Thomas  was  born  on  the 
voyage.  After  he  had  attained  his  early  manhood  he  went 
to  Quebec  to  learn  French.  He  lodged  with  one  Jean  Baptiste 
Chamard,  whose  daughter  Marie  Anne  he  subsequently 
married.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  that  the  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  their  mother's  religious  faith.*  He 
was  settled  at  Madawaska  in  1790,  where  he  prepared  quite 
a   number  of  memorials  for   grants  of   land   for   a   number  of 


*The  parish  priest  writes  in  the  baptismal  register.  "II  donne  pleine  et  entiere  liberte  a  sa 
femme,  qui  est  Romaine  de  religion,  de  suivre  et  pratiquer  les  enseignements  de  sa  religion" 
and  to  this  Costin  signs  his  name. 
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persons,  chiefly  Acadians,  who  wished  to  settle  on  the  Upper 
St.  John  below  the  River  Verte.  It  seems  probable  that  he 
came  to  Fredericton  as  their  agent.  Realizing  that  he  might 
be  useful,  he  was  early  in  1791  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace    by    the    New    Brunswick   government.* 

In  a  letter  written  to  Provincial  Secretary  Odell  and  dated 
at  "Madowiska,  County  of  York,  March  24,  1791,"  Mr.  Costin 
observes: 

This  place,  being  a  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, serves  to  numbers  of  straglers  as  a  place  of  retirance 
and  whenever  those  gentlemen  hear  that  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  Quebec  is  a  coming  down  in  the  lower  parishes  of 
Canada  they  desert  to  this  place  and  ingages  themselves  to 
the  settlers  for  some  time,  and  whenever  they  get  in  debt 
they  return  to  Canada.  These  people  commits  divers  misde- 
meanors and  hurts  this  place  very  much,  and  if  in  case  here- 
after complaints  should  be  made  to  me  by  the  settlers  request- 
ing to  receive  their  debts,  or  to  see  such  stragglers  stopt 
from  leaving  this  Province  I  wish  to  know  how  to  act.  Like- 
in  what  way  could  I  stop  such  people  as  would  commit 
theft,  if  there  is  no  house  of  security  in  which  to  confine 
them. 

Since  my  arrival  two  young  men  hath  deserted  from 
Canada,  one  named  Joseph  ....  hath  committed 
divers  misdemeanors  and  hath  advised  the  settlers  to  be 
disobedient  to  his  Majesty's  orders.  The  same  has  been 
brought  to  me.  Therefore  these  things  should  be  examined 
as  the  Cadiens  is  a  nation  easily  persuaded  to  anything,  as 
we  may  compare  to  children.  I  would  have  made  an  example 
of  such  a  person  by  confinement  for  his  bad  behaviour,  if 
the  commanding  ofheert  had  been  willing.  But  he  hath  not 
received  any  orders  from  his  Excellency  to  receive  any  Prisoner 
whatever. 

From  the  very  date  of  my  commission  I  will  execute 
the  law  and  will  not  suffer  on  any  account  any  bad  speech 
or  ways,  which  is  customarily  executed  [commonly  exists] 
at  this  place.  If  a  man  walks  in  the  fear  of  God  he  will  be 
Loved    by   every   one. 


*Lieut.-Governor  Carleton  wrote  to  Lord  Dundas  that  when  Mr.  Costin  was  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Madawaska,  he  was  made  choice  of  not  as  a  person  supposed  to  be 
duly  qualified,  but  as  the  only  person  in  the  district  who  was  not  precluded  by  religious 
scruples  from  taking  the  oaths  by  law  required,  and  who  besides  could  even  read  and  write. 

tThe  officer  in  command  of  the  military  post  at  Grand  Falls. 
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"I  hope  you  will  consider  the  within  and  grant  me  your 
good  advice  by  the  first  post  with  regard  to  the  House  of 
Security." 

Costin  seems  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  do  his  duty, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  imprisonment  of  Jacques  Cyr,  at  the 
military  post  at  Grand  Falls,*  his  zeal  outran  his  discretion, 
and  the  incident  led  to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Secretary  of  State.  Governor  Carleton,  however,  made  a 
favourable  representation  in  his  behalf,  admitting  that  his 
action  was  irregular  but  that  his  intentions  were  good. 
Carleton  on  more  than  one  occasion  asserts  that  the  Acadians 
of  Madawaska  had  shown,  at  all  times,  a  decided  predilection 
to  be  included  under  his  jurisdiction.  This  sentiment,  how- 
ever, was  not  unanimous.  In  a  quaintly  worded  letter f  to 
Edward  Winslow,  written  at  Madawaska,  July  2nd,  1792, 
Mr.  Costin  says  that  upon  his  appointment  as  magistrate 
"there  was  numbers  rose  against  me  and  would  have  this 
place  to  belong  to  the  Province  of  Canada."  He  expresses 
his  satisfaction  that  their  efforts  had  failed,  and  that  the 
place  was  now  contented  under  New  Brunswick  jurisdiction. 
In  his  letter  Costin  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Paquet,  the  first  resident  missionary  appointed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec.  He  speaks  of  him  as  a  worthy  gentleman  who 
has  the  welfare  of  the  place  much  at  heart.  He  requests 
Colonel  Winslow  to  use  his  influence  at  the  Council  board 
to  obtain  a  grant  for  Mr.  Paquet  in  consideration  of  his 
acting  as  missionary  and  teacher  to  the  Indians,  adding, 
"I  am  sensible  that  he  will  make  it  his  duty  to  civilise  the 
Indian  nation  and  a  better  preacher  cannot  be  expected  for 
our  district."  Joseph  Daigle,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  some  consequence  in  the  settlement,  was  the  bearer 
of  Costin's  letter  and  of  Paquet's  petition  to  the  Governor. 
Costin  was  at  this  time  clerk  for  the  district  and  he  requests 
Winslow  to  inform  him  whether  the  place  had  been  constituted 
a  parish  and  what  his  duties  are  as  clerk.  In  his  letter  he  says 
that    the    inhabitants  had    undertaken    the    construction    of    a 


*See  page  372. 

tSee  Winslow  Papers,  p.  394. 
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road  along  the  St.  John  from  Green  River  to  the  Madawaska 
River.  Costin  in  his  capacity  as  a  magistrate  sometimes 
attended  the  Quarter  Sessions  of   the  Peace  at  Fredericton. 

On  September  17,  1796,  the  Provincial  Secretary  wrote 
to  Joseph  Daigle  requesting  him  to  notify  the  people  of 
Madawaska  that  His  Excellency  had  been  pleased  to  dismiss 
Thomas  Costin  from  the  office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
The  reason  for  this  does  not  appear.  Colonel  Winslow 
continued  his  friend  and,  in  April,  1799,  established  him  at 
Kingswood,  in  the  environs  of  Fredericton  as  a  school  teacher. 
Winslow's  children  attended  his  school  and  received  instruction 
in  French,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  education, 
for  which  their  father  paid  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
He  afterwards  taught  school  in  Fredericton  where  we  find 
him  in  1804.  In  1807  he  was  teaching  at  a  place  called 
Hamomashoe  in  Quebec.  He  died  at  Fraserville  in  that 
province,  October  10,  1833.  His  descendants  are  to  be 
found    today   in    the   Province   of  Quebec. 

Edward  Kavanagh  was  born  at  Damariscotta  Mills  in 
Maine,  April  27th,  1795.  His  father,  James  Kavanagh, 
came  from  Wexford  County,  in  Ireland,  to  Boston  in  1780. 
He  married  Sarah  Jackson  of  Boston.  Removing  to  Damaris- 
cotta Mills,  he  engaged  in  lumbering  and  shipbuilding,  and 
accumulated  some  property.  His  son  Edward  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Montreal  and  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
graduating  subsequently  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  studied  law  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Newcastle,  Maine.  He  soon  became  prominent 
in  town  affairs,  was  a  selectman  in  1824,  and  in  1826  was 
elected  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1830 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

In  1831  he  was  appointed,  with  John  G.  Deane,  to  visit 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  settlement  of  the  "disputed 
territory,"  on  the  head  waters  of  the  River  St.  John  and  its 
tributaries.  This  necessitated  a  long  and  toilsome  journey 
through    the   wilderness,    the   details   of   which   will   be   found 
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in  the  report  which  follows.  The  report  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Kavanagh  and  the  original  is  in  his  handwriting.  It  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  ability  and  education. 

In  politics  Kavanagh  was  a  democrat,  and  in  religion, 
a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  a  member  of  the  national 
house  of  representatives  from  1831  to  1834,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Jackson  Charge  d 'affairs  of  the  United 
States  at  Libson,  a  position  for  which  his  education,  ability, 
religious  faith  and  previous  continental  travel  thoroughly 
qualified  him.  Through  his  efforts  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Portugal  was 
concluded.  He  resigned  his  position  on  account  of  ill  health 
and   returned   home. 

In  1842  he  was  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  Maine  state  legislature  to  which  the  long  con- 
tested boundary  question  was  referred,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  at  the  final  conference  with  the  national 
authorities  at  Washington  for  determining  the  matter.  The 
conference  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  present  boundary  line 
as  defined  by  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty. 

On  the  resignation  of  Governor  Fairfield,  March  7,  1843* 
to  take  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Kavanagh* 
as  president  of  the  senate,  became  the  chief  magistrate  of 
his  native  state,  discharging  the  duties  with  faithfulness  and 
ability  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  He  died  while  yet 
in  the  prime  of  life  at  his  home  in  Newcastle,  on  January 
20,    1844. 

Moses  Greenleaf  in  his  interesting  "Statistical  View  of  the 
District  of  Maine,"  published  at  Boston  in  1816,  gives  an  excel- 
lent description  of  the  country  traversed  by  Deane  and  Kavan- 
agh in  their  tour  of  exploration.  He  outlines  a  scheme  to  reach 
the  River  Alligash,  a  southwestern  branch  of  the  Upper  St. 
John,  by  the  assistance  of  canals.  In  this  way  there  would 
be  continuous  navigation  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
River  St.  John  and  the  tide  waters  in  Maine.  One  of  the 
chief  routes  proposed  by  Greenleaf  was  that  up  the  River 
Kennebeck    to    its   source    in    Moosehead    Lake,    thence    by   a 
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canal  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles  into  the  west  branch 
of  the  Penobscot,  thence  descending  that  stream  to  Chesun- 
cook  Lake  thence  up  the  Umbazuckscus  northeasterly  to  a 
small  nond  at  its  head.  From  this  pond  another  canal, 
through  low  swampy  land,  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
to  Ponguangamook,  or  muddy  pond,  would  give  connection 
with  the  Alligash,  there  being  from  Ponguangamook  a  short 
and  good  passage  into  the  large  lake,  generally  regarded  as  the 
source  of  the  Alligash.  This  lake  bears  the  rather  formidable 
Indian  name  of  Ahpmoojeenegamook,  now  commonly  called 
Chamberlain  Lake.  From  this  lake  there  is  an  excellent 
route  of  about  sixty  miles  to  the  River  St.  John. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  report  of  Messrs.  Deane 
and  Kavanagh.  The  route  of  travel  which  they  followed  was 
probably  not  unfamiliar  to  Mr.  Deane,  who  had  explored 
the  disputed  territory  about  the  year  1828  in  company  with 
Charles  S.  Davies. 


Report  of  Messrs.  Deane  and  Kavanagh 


Report  of  John  G.  Deane  and  Edward  Kavanagh,  who  were 
commissioned  and  acted  under  the  Resolve  and  Instructions, 
which  follow; 

State  of  Maine 

In   council  April   2nd    1831. 

Present  the  Governor,  Samuel  E.  Smith,  Esquire:  Messrs 
Lane,  Howard,   Prince,  Johnson,  Emerson,  Cobbs,  Smith. 

John  G.  Deane  of  Ellsworth  in  the  County  of  Hancock, 
and  Edward  Kavanagh  of  Newcastle  in  the  County  of  Lincoln, 
Esquires,  are,  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  settled  on  the 
public  lands,  North  of  the  line  running  West  from  the  Monu- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  they  respectively  hold  the  same 
Lands;  under  a  Resolve  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  31, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  one. 

By  the  Governor; 

[Signed]       Roscoe    G.    Greene,    Secretary    of   State.  . 
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State  of  Maine. 

Resolve  in  relation  to  persons  settled  on  the  public  lands 
without  title. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Council 
be  and  hereby  is  requested  to  appoint  some  suitable  person 
or  persons  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  settled  on  the 
public  lands,  North  of  the  line  running  West  from  the  Monu- 
ment, the  manner  is  which  they  respectively  hold  the  same, 
and  to  report  all  the  facts,  which  will  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  State  to  enable  them  to  adopt  some  mode  of  quieting  the 
settlers  in  their  possessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  land  Agent  be  and  hereby  is  requested 
to  give  specific  instructions  to  the  person  or  persons  appointed 
as  aforesaid  for  their  rule  and  government  in  fulfilling  the 
requisitions  of  this  Resolve. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  31,  1831.  Read 
and  Passed. 

Bent.    White,    Speaker. 

In  Senate,  March  31,  1831. 
Read  and  Passsed. 

Robert    P.     Dunlap,    President. 
March  31,   1831.      Approved. 

Samuel    E.    Smith,     [Governor]. 

As  soon  as  we  were  notified  of  our  appointments,  a 
correspondence  ensued  and  it  was  agreed  between  us  to  meet 
at  Bangor  on  the  6th  of  July;  but  meeting  afterwards  in 
Boston,  it  was  agreed,  that  Mr.  Deane  on  his  return  to 
Bangor  should  see  the  land  Agent  and  make  the  final  arrange- 
ment for  our  meeting  and  departure  from  Bangor.  Mr. 
Deane  saw  the  land  Agent  and  fixed  on  the  9th  of  July  for 
our  meeting;  on  which  day  we  met  at  Bangor  —  and  with 
all  possible  dispatch  procured  our  supplies.  On  the  eleventh 
we  received  the  following  instructions  from  the  land  Agent; 

Land  Office  at  Bangor,  July  11th,  1831. 
To  John  G.  Deane  &  Edward  Kavanagh,  Esquires: 
Gentlemen,  For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  "Resolve  in  relation  to  the  persons  settled  on  the  public 
land  without  title  passed  March  31,  1831.  You  are  requested 
and  instructed  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Moosehead  lake  to 
Penobscot  river  and  down  that  river  to  Chesuncook  lake, 
and  thence  up  to  Umbazookskus  to  the  portage  between  the 
Umbazookskus   and     Alligash    lakes,    and    down    the    Alligash 
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stream  to  the  St.  John  river,  and  down  the  same  to  such  settle- 
ments as  you  may  find  within  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  St. 
John  and  Aroostook  rivers  and  the  waters  and  branches  of 
the  same.*  You  will  obtain  as  far  as  you  may  information 
respecting  the  same.  You  will  ascertain  at  what  time  and 
under  what  circumstances  those  settlements  were  commenced, 
and  inquire  by  what  authority  the  several  individuals  claim 
to  hold  the  lands  they  occupy.  If  any  persons  claim  under 
the  color  of  title,  you  will  inquire  the  origin  and  extent 
of  such  claims  and  whether  the  same  is  by  grant,  deed,  lease, 
or  other  conveyance  and  from  what  authority  the  same  is  pre- 
tended to  have  been  derived,  at  what  time  the  conveyance  was 
made,  and  at  what  time  possession  was  obtained  under  the 
same.  You  will  observe  what  improvements  the  several 
occupants  have  made  on  the  land  they  claim  and  ascertain 
whether  such  improvements  were  made  by  the  present  occu- 
pants, or  others  to  whom  they  have  succeeded,  by  purchase, 
inheritance,  or  otherwise.  You  will,  as  far  as  practicable, 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  several  settlements,  and 
state  what  you  consider  to  be  the  average  value  in  cash. 
You  will  also  ascertain  whether  the  settlements  are  on  the  un- 
divided land  owned  by  Massachusetts  and  Maine  or  on  the 
land  of  either  State,  or  of  individuals,  who  claim  under  grants 
or  purchases  from  either  of  said  States. 

You  will  also  ascertain  what  depredations  and  trespasses 
have  been  committed  on  the  public  lands  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  Maine  or  on  the  lands  of  either  of  said 
States,  and  the  extent  of  said  trespassing,  at  what  time  and 
by  whom  the  same  were  committed,  and  whether  the  same 
was  done  under  the  pretext  of  authority  from  any  grant,  lic- 
ence, or  permit,  and,  if  so,  from  whom  such  pretented  author- 
ity was  claimed  to  be  derived. 

In  addition  to  the  inquiries  respecting  the  titles  to  the 
land  it  will  be  desirable  that  you  shall  obtain  information 
respecting  the  Geography  of  the  country.  You  will  observe 
the  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  streams  of  water,  the  falls  and 
mill  sites  on  them  and  their  capacity  for  navigation  and  for 
floating  logs  and  timber. 

The  Geology  of  the  country  as  far  as  it  may  be  observed 
by  you  will  be  noted.  The  soil  and  productions  of  the  coun- 
try will  require  your  attention,  especially  the  pine  and  other 
valuable  timber,  and  all  things  which  in  any  way  indicate 
the  advantage  of  the  country,  or  determine  the  value  of  the 
land. 


*The  route  laid  down  is  readily  traced  on  the  accompanying  plan. 
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A  daily  journal  of  your  proceedings  will  be  convenient  in 
which  may  be  noted  whatever  may  be  interesting,  or  calculated 
to  impart  information  respecting  the  situation  and  value  of 
the  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  North  of  the  line  running 
West  from  the  Monument. 

You  are  requested  to  return  to  the  land  office  a  copy  of 
your  journal  with  such  other  information  as  you  may  deem 
interesting  respecting  the  country  through  which  you  may 
pass. 

[Signed]        Daniel  Rose,  Land  Agent  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  instructions,  Mr.  Kavanagh  left 
on  the  11th  and  Mr.  Deane  on  the  12th  for  Moosehead  Lake 
where  by  previous  arrangment  we  were  to  meet  our  boat  and 
men.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  July  we  all  arrived  and 
met  on  the  portage  between  Wilson  stream*  and  Moosehead 
Lake.  We  were  occupied  in  the  forenoon  of  the  14th  in 
getting  our  boat,  baggage,  and  supplies  to  the  lake,  and 
embarked  at  noon.  We  proceeded  up  the  lake  to  the  barred 
Islands  and  encamped  —  A  violent  storm  arose  which  detained 
us  here  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  —  We 
proceeded  up  the  lake  and  encamped  under  Kineo.  The 
next  day  —  the  16th  —  we  rose  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  lake,  endeavoring  at  the  mouth  of  Moose  river 
and  also  under  the  bluff  of  Kineo  to  take  some  trout,  but 
without  success.  We  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  lake  at  noon. 
Here  the  water  is  shoal  and  the  land  flat  and  swampy.  It 
was  difficult  to  find  a  place  dry  enough  to  encamp  on. 

Here  we  were  obliged  to  send  our  boat  down  the  lake  to 
bring  up  the  supplies  which  neither  our  boat  nor  Mr.  Bernard's 
dared  to  take  up  the  first  time  in  consequence  of  the  wind  and 
approaching  storm.  One  of  our  men  and  one  of  Mr.  Bern- 
ard's went  down  the  lake  with  the  boat  for  the  articles  which 
had  been  left  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

July  17th.      Sunday.      The  Men  were  not  inclined  to  work. 

July  18th.  Both  parties  commenced  carrying  over  the 
provisions  and  baggage.  The  boat  arrived  and  was  carried 
half  way  over  that  day.  Our  boats  were  made  too  heavy 
and  required  three  men  to  carry  them. 

July  19.  We  succeeded  in  getting  the  boats,  provisions, 
and  baggage  over  and  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Penob- 
scot. This  portage  is  very  bad,  land  low  and  swampy,  and 
the    path    crooked     and    filled    with    windfalls.      The    fatigue 


*A  branch  of  the  Penobscot  two  miles  from  Moosehead  Lake. 
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was  great  to  all,  though  the  portage  was  little  more  than 
two   miles. 

July  20.  We  embarked  on  the  Penobscot  and  found  the 
river  very  high,  swollen  by  tne  rains  which  had  fallen  every 
day  after  our  embarkation  on  the  lake.  The  general  course 
of  the  river  from  the  portage  to  Chesuncook  lake  is  Northeast. 
At  the  North  Western  part  of  the  lake,  near  where  we  entered 
it.  some  person  had  felled  several  acres  of  trees  on  the  undi- 
vided land  North  of  the  Monument  line.  We  crossed  the 
Northern  end  of  the  lake  and  entered  Kekuaguamook  river 
which  we  ascended  about  half  a  mile,  thence  up  the  Umbaz- 
ookskus  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name  and  crossed  the  lower 
end  of  it  and  encamped  on  the  North  shore  in  a  growth  of 
rock-maple.* 

July  21.  In  the  morning  we  commenced  carrying  over 
the  portage  to  our  boat,  provisions  and  baggage  and  had 
everything  across  and  embarked  on  the  Ponguangamook  or 
muddy  pond  at  3  p.  m.  This  is  a  lake  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Alligash,  a  branch  of  the  St.  John.  It  is  very  shoal 
and  muddy  and  properly  named.  The  portage  is  about  one 
and  a  half  miles,  land  low  and  most  of  it  a  swamp.  We 
crossed  the  lake  about  2  miles  and  entered  the  outlet  and 
descended  to  the  next  lake,  which  we  entered  on  the  South 
side  about  one  third  of  its  length  from  .the  East  end.  We 
crossed  the  lake  steering  nearly  north  about  six  miles  and 
found  the  outlet  on  the  North  side,  which  we  entered  and 
descended  the  rapids  to  the  still  water  about  one  and  an  half 
miles  where  we  encamped,  We  passed  an  Island  where 
there  is  sufficient  fall  for  a  mill  and  a  good  chance  to  build 
a  dam.  The  outlet  of  this'  lake  is  large  which  shows  that 
there  are  large  streams  flowing  into  it.  The  Indian  name  for 
the  lake  is  Bram-che-wan-ga-mo,t  and  is  the  largest  lake  on 
the  Alligash,  being  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  long  by  two  or 
three  broad.      White  hunters  call  it  Moose  pond. 

July  22.  Embarked  and  soon  entered  the  Pon-goe-wa-ham 
pond,  the  Walagas-que-go-mook  pond  J  and  to  the  foot  of 
another  pond  where  the  river  is  rocky  and  rapid  for  a  mile 
and    a    half.       Here   there   is   sufficient   fall  for  a  mill    privilege 


*Thoreau,  who  crossed  the  portage  here  in  1857,  says,  "I  would  not  have  missed  that 
walk  for  a  good  deal.  If  you  want  an  exact  receipt  for  making  such  a  road,  take  one  part 
Mud  Pond,  and  dilute  it  with  equal  parts  of  Umbazookskus  and  Aphmoojeenegamook;  then 
send  a  family  of  musquash  through  to  locate  it,  look  after  the  grades  and  culverts  and  let 
a  hurricane  follow  to  do  the  fencing.' 

tXow  known  as  Chamberlain  Lake. 

JThe  two  ponds  above  mentioned  are  now  called  Eagle  and  Churchill  lakes. 
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and  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  shores  offer  facilities  for 
a  mill  dam.  We  descended  the  river  eight  or  ten  miles  and 
entered  the  Unsaskick  lake  and  encamped.  The  land  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  lakes  is  hilly  and  we  could  distinctly 
hear  a  water-fall,  from  the  sound  of  which  and  the  formation 
of  the  land  we  judged  it  was  sufficient  for  a  mill. 

July  23.  Embarked  and  proceeded  through  the  Unsaskick 
lake  and  after  running  down  several  miles  came  to  the  Patagu- 
angomios  pond,  four  or  five  miles  below  which  a  large  river 
entered  from  the  South-East.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
the  Alligash  is  much  enlarged  and  continues  so  to  its  mouth. 
About  three  miles  above  the  falls  there  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  river  which  is  filled  with  small  islands.  We  counted 
eighteen  but  were  satisfied  that  we  did  not  count  all.  Three 
quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  Islands,  are  the  falls.  Here  is 
a  portage  of  thirty  or  forty  rods,  being  the  only  portage  we 
made  with  our  boats  on  this  river.  The  fall  is  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet*  and  is  a  good  mill  privilege.  We  descended 
the  river  five  or  six  miles  and  encamped.  It  commenced 
raining  before  we  encamped  and  rained  until  six  the  next 
morning. 

July  24.  Sunday.  We  descended  the  river  and  entered 
the  St.  John  and  descended  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Francis.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  on  the 
South  bank  of  the  St.  John  there  is  a  small  tract  of  land 
partially  cleared.  Crops  have  been  raised  upon  it,  and  there 
is  also  on  it  the  walls  of  a  timber  house.  Wre  landed  on  it 
and  cooked  our  dinner.  We  found  growing  on  the  land,  weeds, 
raspberry  bushes,  Timothy,  oats,  oat-grass,  worm-wood, 
nettles,  parsnips,  and  potatoes  all  growing  wild  and  promis- 
cuously. David  and  Reuben  Essensa  cut  down  about  three 
acres  of  trees  on  the  lot  in  1826.  Joseph  Wild  claimed  the 
lot  in  1S27.  Cyrus  Cannon  cleared  and  took  the  first  crop 
in  1S28,  and  James  McPherson  took  the  crops  in  1829  and 
1830  and  now  claims  it;  but  nothing  has  been  done  on  the 
lot  this  year.  Next  lot  —  Thomas  Ketch  felled  two  acres 
cf  trees  in  1828,  David  Pollard  planted  potatoes  on  it  last 
year,  and  it  is  now  unoccupied.  On  the  next  lot  some  trees 
were  cut  four  years  ago  by  Franklin  Hale,  but  he  never 
cleared  or  planted  it. 

Some  wTay  below,  Owren  Fitzgerald  in  1829  cut  down  some 
trees  but  did  not  clear  the  land.  Near  this  place  and  prob- 
ably on  the  same  lot  Jesse  Wheelock  and  Walter  Powers 
began  cutting  in  August    1830,   built  a  log  house  where  they 

*Bailey  in  his  "St.   John  River,      p.   26,  says  nearly   thirty  feet,  which  is  probably    an 
exaggeration. 
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lived  last  winter,  and  now  have  crops  growing  on  the  land. 
Here  is  a  small  stream  on  which  they  propose  building  mills, 
and  are  making  some  preparations  for  that  purpose.  The 
Stream  is  too  small  to  be  valuable.  We  arrived  at  John 
Harford's  on  the  North  bank  of  the  St.  John  at  five  p.  m., 
where  we  stopped.  Harford's  is  six  or  seven  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis.  Below  the  falls  on  the  Alligash 
we  discovered  that  about  eighty  pine  tree  i  had  been  lately 
cut  and  taken  away;  were  cut  by  three  men  from  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick  and  made  150  tons  of  timber  as  we 
were  afterwards  informed. 

July  25.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  John,  Augustine 
Webster  claims  the  first  possession;  has  been  improving  the 
land  for  three  years.  He  purchased  of  Jesse  Wheelock,  who 
purchased  of  John  Baker,  who  purchased  of  John  Harford, 
Junior,  who  had  cleared  seven  or  eight  acres. 

The  next  possession  on  the  North  Bank  is  claimed  and 
occupied  by  John  Harford  and  his  son,  Phinehas  Randall 
Harford.  John  Harford  says  that  he  began  on  the  lot  in 
1816.  He  also  says  that  he  began  to  clear  at  Madawaska 
point  in  1815  and  was  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Simon  Hebert. 
He  cleared  two  acres,  built  a  log  house,  and  remained  there 
during  the  year,  but  at  length  was  driven  away  by  Simon 
Hebert  and  the  Indians.  Hebert  refused  to  pay  him  any 
thing  for  his  improvements  and  now  has  the  lot  in  possession. 
We  were  subsequently  informed  that  Harford  had  sold  his 
claim  to  John  Baker.  The  next  possession  on  the  North 
bank  is  Phirmain  Cyr's.  He  bought  120  rods  front  of  John 
Harford  five  years  ago  and  paid  him  $100.  Harford  had  cut 
down  about  one  acre  on  the  lot.  Cyr  lives  on  the  South 
side  of  the  St.  John  nearly  opposite  the  Madawaska  Church,* 
purchased  the  lot  for  his  three  sons  and  now  has  a  tenent 
on  it  by  the  name  of  Charles  Ouillette.  Cyr  began  his 
improvements  in  1828.  Next,  North  Bank,  is  claimed  by 
Phirmain  Thibedeau,  who  purchased  of  Stephen  Groves. 
Groves  begun  on  the  lot  in  the  fall  of  1828,  cleared  eight 
acres  and  built  an  house.  Next,  north  bank,  is  claimed 
by  Dennis  Smith,  who  began  in  1829,  has  six  acres  cleared 
and  a  house  in  which  he  lives. 

Next,  North  Bank,  is  claimed  by  Thomas  Kenney,  a 
Canadian,  began  in  November  1829.  He  purchased  of 
Jonathan  Cyr,  who  had  made  a  possessory  chopping  according 
to  a  custom  in  this  settlement  in  1823.  Kenney  has  a  house 
on  the  lot,  but  now  lives  below  in  the  house  of  the  late 
James  Bacon,  and  tends  John  Baker's  grist-mill. 

♦St.  Basile. 
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Next,  North  Bank,  is  claimed  by  Philip  Long,  who  is 
reported  to  have  escaped  to  the  British  with  an  American 
mail  during  the  Revolution  and  has  since  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  been  employed  carrying  the  English  mail  from 
Fredericton  to  Quebec.  He  began  on  the  lot  in  1828  and  now 
resides  there.  Next,  North  Bank,  is  claimed  by  Marmosie 
Long,  who  began  in  1828.  Next,  North  Bank,  is  claimed 
by  George  Long,  who  began  in  1828.  The  last  are  the  sons 
of  Philip  and  reside  on  the  land. 

Next,  North  Bank,  is  claimed  by  Menard  Cheminard 
(a  Canadian).  He  began  in  1830,  has  a  house  and  lives  on 
the  land. 

Next,  North  Bank,  is  claimed  by  Louis  Nadeau  (born  in 
Madawaska).  He  began  in  1829,  has  five  acres  cleared  and 
in  crops,  but  resides  below. 

Next,  North  Bank,  three  or  four  acres  were  chopped  down 
in  1S29  by  Thomas  Pollock  (a  Scotchman)  who  left  and  moved 
to  the  river  DeLoup. 


Now  we  renew  our  account  of  settlements  to  the  South 
bank  of  the  St.  John. 

Next,  South  Bank,  below  Jesse  Wheelock  and  Walter 
Powers,  is  claimed  and  occupied  by  Charles  McPherson 
(born  in  Portland).  This  is  opposite  to  Augustine  Webster's 
and  John  Harford's.  Phinehas  R.  Harford  cut  down  and  built 
a  small  house  on  the  lot  in  the  fall  of  1827,  sold  it  to  Chas. 
McPherson  in  the  winter  of  1829,  for  two  months  and  eight 
days  labor,  who  then  entered  and  resided  on  the  land  since. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  forest. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  a  clearing  and  a  house  but  is  unoccu- 
pied. Owen  Fitzgerald  took  up  the  lot  three  or  four  years  ago, 
and  sold  it,  as  we  are  informed,  and  has  left  the  country. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  claimed  and  occupied  by  John  Har- 
ford, Junior,  who  began,  as  he  informed  us,  August  3,  1827. 
He  claims  100  rods  front. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  occupied  by  Electus  Oakes  (born  in 
Canaan).  He  began  in  July  1827.  We  were  informed  that 
he  had  sold  his  possession.  This  place  is  opposite  to  the 
East  end  of  Churchill  Island. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  claimed  and  occupied  by  Abraham 
Chamberlain  (born  at  the  Bay  of  Chaleur).  He  began  in 
the  fall  of  1828. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possessory  cutting  made  as  we 
were  informed  by  Pierre    Marquis,  who  lives  below. 
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We  met  Phirmain  Cyr,  who  informed  us,  that  he  lives  on 
the  south  bank  opposite  to  the  Church,  is  fifty-three  years  of 
iul  was  born  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
purchased  the  place  where  he  lives  of  Phirmain  Cyr  twenty 
wars  ago,  60  rods  front  and  600  rods  back.  He  has  a 
deed  and  the  land  was  conveyed  to  his  grantor  by  the  British. 

Next,  South  Bank,  to  Pierre  Marquis'  cutting  there  are 
high   banks  and   the   land  unoccupied  for   about  two  miles. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  a  possession  in  the  occupation  of 
Isaac  Yearnton  (an  Englishman)  who  began  on  it  in  August 
L828. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  a  possession  in  the  occupation  of 
Joseph  Wilols  (born  in  Fredericton) .  He  began  on  the  land 
in  August  1828. 

Xext,  South  Bank,  Miles  Emery  took  up  the  lot  seven 
years  ago  and  cut  down  a  few  trees.  Two  years  ago,  sold 
to  Joseph  Michaud  for  $20.00.  Michaud  lives  below,  but  now 
improves  the  land,  and  claims  forty  rods  front.  There  is 
a  tract  of  about  two  miles,  which  is  not  occupied  by  anyone 
between  Wilds  and  Michaud 's  possessions. 

Xext,  South  Bank,  and  on  the  West  point  formed  by  the 
St.  John  and  Fish  Rivers,  is  a  clearing  and  possession  of 
Sifroy  Nadeau.  He  was  born  at  Madawaska,  is  now  25 
years  old,  and  lives  with  his  father-in-law  Joseph  Michaud. 
He  took  up  the  lot  in  1821  and  has  marked  60  rods  front. 

Next,  South  Bank  and  on  the  East  point  formed  by  the 
St.  John  and  Fish  rivers,  is  a  clearing  and  possession  of 
John  Baptiste  D'Aigle,  who  began  in  1819.  He  lives  below 
and  claims  other  lots.  One  which  he  bought  of  Joseph 
Peltier  15  or  16  years  ago  on  the  South  side  of  the  St.  John. 
Front  30  rods.  Another  lot  which  was  taken  up  by  a  man 
called  the  Apostate  16  years  ago,  and  improved  it  for  two 
years  when  he  quit  and  gave  it  to  Michel  Morin.  It  remain- 
ed vacant  for  years  and  then  Morin  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  has 
had  it  in  possession  ever  since.  We  landed  below  the  mouth 
of  Fish  River  and  went  up  two  miles  by  land  to  Daniel 
Savage's.  He  lives  in  a  framed  house.  The  Peter's  (or 
Peters,  Wilmot  and  Co.)*  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick, 
employed   Savage  and  one  Walker  in   1826  or   1827   to  build 


*The  firm  of  Peters  &  Wilmot  had  for  yea.s  the  largest  lumbering  business  on  the 
St.  John  River.  Their  headquarters  was  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique, 
at  a  place  known  as  the  "Concern  Place,"  near  the  Tobique  Rocks.  William  Wilmot,  one 
of  the  firm,  was  father  of  L.  A.  Wilmot  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
other  members  of  the  firm  were  William  and  Samuel  Peters.  The  firm  failed  in  business 
in  1828.       It  was  the  pioneer  company  to  operate  on  the  Upper  St.  John. 
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a  double  saw  mill  on  the  lot  for  them,  which  they  built. 
They  received  a  part  of  their  pay,  but  the  contractors  failing, 
they  held  on  to  the  mill.  Savage  has  since  sold  his  right 
to  Nathaniel  Bartlett.  The  mill  and  lot  are  now  occupied 
by  Savage.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  mill  Bartlett 
began  a  lot  in  1827,  which  he  has  continued  to  cultivate 
ever  since.     We  dined,  left  Savage's  and  returned  to  our  boat. 

Two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Fish  river  Benoni  Albert 
has  a  possession.      He  commenced  in  1829. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  in  the  occupation  of  Hypolite  Couffre 
(born  at  the  Bay  of  Chalar).  He  commenced  clearing  the 
land  June  1st,   1824,  and  claims  100  rods  front. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  a  possession  of  Sly  van  D'Aigle. 
He  took  up  the  lot  12  years  ago  and  claims  60  rods  front. 
Planted  on  it  10  years  ago,  and  is  now  said  to  be  only  23  years 
old. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  a  possession  of  Joseph  D'Aigle.  He 
took  up  the  land  12  years  since  and  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
cut  down  some  but  has  not  burnt  it.  One  and  a  half  years 
ago  he  purchased  20  rods  front  of  Basil  Gamier  and  paid 
him  $20.00.      D'Aigle  is  said  to  be  30  years  old. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  a  possession  of  Larion  D'Aigle.  He 
bought  it,  20  rods  front,  of  Basil  Gamier,  who  purchased  of 
Joseph  Michaud  who  had  planted  on  the  land  four  years  before. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  a  possession  of  Thomas  Barnabe, 
which  he  purchased  of  Christople  Marquis. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is    a  possession   of  Christople    Marquis. 

Next,  South  Bank  is  a  possession  of  Thomas  Ready  (born 
in  Canada).      He  began  in  1829. 

Next,  South  Bank,  is  a  possession  of  Antoine  Gamier 
(from  New  Brunswick).      He  began  in  April  1831. 

July  26.  We  now  resume  the  account  of  possessions  on 
the  North  Bank  of  the  St.  John. 

Next  below  the  cutting  made  by  Thomas  Pollock  is  a 
possession  of  Joseph  Peltier  Jun.  He  began  in  1828  and  lives 
below  on  the  South  side  of  the  river. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possessory  chopping  made  this 
year  by  Joseph  Peltier.  He  is  an  old  settler,  formerly  came 
from  Canada. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possessory  chopping  made  this  year. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  occupied  by  Pierre 
Landrie  (born  in  Canada)  who  began  and  moved  on  the  land 
this  vear. 
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Next,  North  bank,  is  occupied  by  Gabriel  Dubez,  (from 
Canada).  He  began  this  year,  lives  on  the  land,  but  has 
nothing  planted. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Jeremie  Souci,  who 
lives  below  on  the  South  side. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Joseph  Terrieau 
(from  Canada).      He  began  in  1829. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  in  the  occupation  of 
Abraham  Dubez  (from  Canada).  He  began  in  1829  and 
lives  on  the  land. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  in  the  occupation  of 
Prudent  &  LeBlanc  Guimant  (two  brother  from  Canada). 
They  began  in  1830,  and  live  on  the  the  land. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  in  the  occupation  of 
Charles  Beaupre  (from  Canada).  He  began  in  1830  and  lives 
on  the  land. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  in  the  occupation  of 
Alexandre  Ouillette  (from  Canada).  He  began  in  1829,  and 
lives  on  the  land. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Amos  Maddocks,  who 
is  now  resident  at  Savage's  mills  on  Fish  river.  Stephen 
Groves  took  up  the  place  in  1826,  sold  it  to  Owen  Fitzgerald 
and  he  to  Maddocks.  Maddocks  has  had  the  place  two 
years  and  claims  90  rods  front. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  in  the  occupation  of 
Nathaniel  Bartlett,  the  same  who  claims  a  lot  on  Fish  river 
and  a  part  of  the  mill  at  Savage's.  He  purchased  fifty  rods 
front  of  John  Baker  and  ten  rods  front  of  Amos  Maddocks. 
The  land  has  been  cleared  five  years,  Bartlett  is  married, 
and  tends  Baker's  saw  mill. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  in  the  occupation  of 
John  Baker.      He  began  on  the  land  in  1823. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  the  hundred  acre  lot  John  Baker 
owns,  which  he  purchased  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Baker  claims  a  lot  up  the  Marirumpticook,*  on 
which  he  began  in  1826.  He  has  cleared  seven  acres  on 
the  lot,  which  is  now  in  mowing.  He  also  claims  an  island 
in  the  St.  John  containing  about  three  acres  chiefly  in  mowing. 
The  clearing  was  commenced  in   1828. 

John  Baker  says  that  John  Harford,  in  1817,  cleared  the 
West  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  river  and  lived 
there  one  year.  Baker  purchased  the  improvements  of 
Harford  before  witnesses,  and  sent  Walter  Powers  to  work  on 
the  land. 


♦Now  called  Baker  Brook. 
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John  Baker  says  Cyrus  Cannon,  who  came  from  New 
Hampshire,  owns  the  small  clearing  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Francis,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  St.  John  which  is 
claimed  by  McPherson,  and  that  when  Cannon  went  away 
he  left  it  in  the  hands  of  Baker.  Cannon  and  McPherson 
bought  the  place  when  only  a  few  trees  were  cut  down  for 
two  thousand  of  long  shingles.  Cannon  left  more  than  one 
year  since,  said  he  should  come  back  when  the  line  was 
settled,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  comes. 

Nathaniel  Bartlett  has  a  deed  from  Savage  of  one  half 
of  the  double  saw  mill  on  Fish  river  dated  Oct.  16,  1828  not 
acknowledged,  as  the  deed  describes  it  of  all  Savage's  right  and 
title.  Bartlett  supposes  that  Cotton  Walker  has  the  deed 
of  the  other  half.  Bartlett's  actual  claim  is  one  half  of  one 
saw.  The  mill  was  built  in  1825  or  1826  under  a  contract 
between  Wm.  Peters  &  Co.,  and  Walker  and  Savage.  Peters 
&  Co.,  were  to  pay  Walker  and  Savage  £700  for  building  the 
mill,  and  during  the  building  paid  them  £150  and  occupied 
the  mills  one  year,  but  failing  to  pay  the  balance,  and  failing 
in  their  business,  conveyed  by  writing  their  interest  in  the 
mill  to  secure  Walker  and  Savage  on  condition  that  Walker 
and  Savage  were  to  deliver  up  the  notes,  which  they  held 
against  them  and  repay  the  £150.  The  mill  has  ever  since 
been  occupied  by  Savage  and  Bartlett  to  whom  Savage 
conveyed  his  right  as  aforesaid. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  the  lot  conveyed  to  James  Bacon  in 
1825  by  Maine  and  Massachusetts.*  There  are  great  improve- 
ments on  the  lot.  He  died  last  May  and  was  the  son  of 
Timothy  Bacon  of  Gorham. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  in  the  occupation  of 
Barnabas  Hunnewell,  born  in  Madison,  county  of  Somerset. 
He  purchased  the  house  and  possession  by  deed  from  Charles 
Stetson,  who  began  in  1825.  Hunnewell  entered  in  Oct.  1827, 
and  has  lived  on  the  farm  ever  since,  has  thirty  acres  cleared 
and  claims  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  front.  Hunnewellf 
also  claims  Sugar  Island  in  the  St.  John  a  little  below  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis.  It  contains  70  or  80  acres.  A 
few  acres  have  been  partially  cleared  and  a  few  potatoes  were 
formerly  planted  on  it.  Some  wild  hay  is  cut  on  the  Island, 
but  no  person  has  ever  lived  on  it. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  began  in  1828  by  Pierre 
Marquis  of  Madawaska,  where  he  cleared   5  or  6  acres,   and 

*This  lot,   it  will  be  noticed,  was  on  the  New   Brunswick,  side  of  the  River.      Both 
James  Bacon  and  John  Baker  calimed  to  hold  their  lands  under  jurisdiction  of  Maine. 
tBarnabas  Hunnewell  was  living  at  Ormocto  in  1823. 
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built  an  house  which  was  burnt  last  spring.  There  is  a  hovel, 
and  crops  growing  upon  the  land.  He  has  sold  it  to  Phirmain 
D'Aigle,  who  Occupies  a  part  of  D'Aigle's  Island. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession,  which  Phirmain  D'Aigle 
began  in  L829,  and  has  cut  down  ten  acres  and  cleared  two 
or  three,  which  are  in  grass.      Claims  50  rods  front. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Basil  Gamier  of 
Madawasks.  He  began  in  1827.  Has  cut  down  12  or  14 
acres,  10  of  which  are  in  crops.  Has  a  house  and  barn  and 
lives  on  the  land. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Honore  Chasse  of 
Madawaska.  He  began  in  1828.  Has  ten  acres  cleared,  an 
house  and  barn,  and  lives  on  the  land.      Claims  50  rods  front. 

Next,  North  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Justin  Alias  Allister 
D'Aigle  of  Madawaska.  He  began  in  1826,  has  30  acres 
in  crops,  house  and  barn  and  lives  on  the  land,  claims  also 
an  Island,  on  wThich  he  has  improvements  and  a  barn, 
between  the  Island  claimed  by  John  Baker  and  D'Aigle's 
Island.  The  place  occupied  by  Justin  D'Aigle  is  opposite 
to  the  lowrer  end  of  D'Aigle  Island. 

Here  we  return  to  the  South  bank. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Baptiste  Boucher, 
Canada.  He  began  in  1826,  has  30  acres  in  cultivation,  house 
and  barn  and  lives  on  the  land.      Claims  50  rods  front. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  chopping  Pierre  Landrie,  Canada, 
purchased  of  Benoni  Nadeau  and  paid  him  $15.  Claims 
60  rods  front. 

Next,  South  bank,  Nathaniel  Bartlett  chopped  down  one 
acre  in  July  1831. 

Next,  South  bank,  Barnabus  Hunnewell  began  in  1830,  and 
has  cut  down   four  acres. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  claimed  by  Dominic 
D'Aigle,  Madawaska.  He  began  in  1828,  has  a  barn  on  it 
and  ten  acres  cleared  and  in  grain.  He  lives  below  and  has 
other  possessions. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  owned  and  occupied  by 
Benoni  Nadeau,  Canada.  He  has  lived  24  years  in  the  coun- 
try, lived  sometime  as  a  tenant  on  the  Priest's  land,  and  in 
1824  began  on  the  lot  he  now  occupies,  has  25  acres  cleared 
and  has  a  house  and  barn  on  the  land. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Francois  Gendreau, 
Canada.  He  bought  of  Desir  Nadeau,  who  made  a  possessory 
cutting  in  1826,  is  20  years  of  age  and  lives  with  Dominic 
D'Aigle.       Claims  60  rods  front. 
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Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Lareon  D'Aigle, 
Madawaska.  He  began  in  1S27,  and  has  built  a  framed 
barn  and  cleared  60  acres  of  the  land.  He  lives  on  D'Aigle's 
Island:      Claims  GO  rods  front. 

John  Baker  says  the  average  crops  in  Madawaska  are  as 
follows :  Wheat  on  new  land  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  ploughed 
land  20  bushels  to  the  acre;  Barley  on  burnt  land  from 
25  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  ploughed  land  25  to  30  bushel 
to  the  acre;  Oats  from  30  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  potatoes 
from  300  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre;     Hay  2  tons  to  the  acre. 

Indian  corn  flourishes  well  most  seasons. 

Apple  trees  appear  to  flourish  well,  though  there  are  but 
few  in  the  settlement. 

We  had  cucumbers  on  the  table  the  25th  of  July.  John 
Baker  says  they  picked  cucumbers  the  17th. 

The  settlement  above  D'Aigles  Island  is  called  by  the 
settlers  the  American  Settlement.* 

Lareon  D'Aigle  lives  on  and  occupies  one  third  the  West 
end  of  D'Aigle's  Island.  He  began  in  1810,  and  has  cleared 
all  his  part. 

Phirmain  D  'Aigle  lives  on  and  occupies  the  middle  part  of 
the  D'Aigle's  Island.  He  began  in  1810,  and  has  cleared  all 
of  his  part. 

Dominic  D'Aigle  claims  and  improves  the  East  end,  one 
third,  of  D'Aigle's  Island.  He  began  in  1810,  and  has 
cleared  all  of  his  part;  he  resided  on  the  Island  until  within 
a  few  years.  In  1816  he  begun  on  the  South  bank  next  to 
Lareon  D'Algies'  possession  by  a  possessory  cutting,  eight 
years  ago  planted,  and  two  years  ago  built  a  house  and  now 
lives  on  the  land.  He  has  20  acres  cleared,  and  2  barns. 
He  also  claims  by  purchase  the  lot  in  possession  by  Electus 
Oakes,  next  to  and  adjoining  John  Harford,  Jun.  He  paid 
Oakes  $120  for  it. 

Next,  South  bank,  and  adjoining  Dominique  D'Aigle's 
homestead  is  a  possession  of  Chrysostome  Martin,  Madawaska. 
He  bought  16  years  ago  of  Simon  Beaulieu,  who  had  cut  a 
few  trees  on  it.  Claims  50  rods  front.  Has  cleared  50 
acres,  which  is  in  crops,  grass,  and  pasturage.  v  Has  a  house 
and  two  barns.  He  also  claims  another  lot  on  the  North  bank 
which   he   says   he   took   up   sixteen   years   ago,   and   has   now 


*At  this  time  some  fifty  lots  had  been  taken  up  in  the  "American  Settlement." 
Most  of  the  settlers,  however,  had  only  been  from  one  to  three  years  in  possession. 
Only  six  had  been  more  than  five  years  on  their  lands.  The  majority  of  the  French 
settlers   here   were   of   Canadian   origin. 
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eight  acres  cleared.  Claims  60  rods  front.  He  also  claims 
another  possession  up  the  river  between  possessions  of  Domini- 
que D'Aigle  and  Christophe  Marquis.  35  rods  front.  Pur- 
chased last  spring-  of  Christophe  Marquis  and  paid  him  $35. 
Has  cut  this  year  7  or  8  acres  which  is  ready  to  burn. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Jean  Baptiste  D'Aigle, 
for  a  more  particular  account  see  a  former  page.  His 
improvements  are  large. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Joseph  Pelletier, 
Canada.  He  began  18  years  ago  and  has  lived  on  the  lot 
ever  since.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Michael  Pelletier,'  who 
began  19  years  ago,  and  died  four  years  afterwards,  leaving 
five  children.  His  widow  married  Christophe  Marquis. 
The  land  has  been  conveyed  to  two  of  Pelletier's  daughters, 
Des  Anges,  who  married  Pierre  Marquis  and  Locade  who 
married  Desir  Nadeau.  They  have  obligated  themselves  to 
support  their  Mother  and  Step-father.  Claim  60  rods.  There 
are  an  house  and  barn  on  the  lot  and  40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Michel  Morin,  Canada. 
He  began  on  the  land  16  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front. 
Has  an  house  and  barn  and  a  large  tract  cleared.  He  also 
claims  a  possession  on  Fish  river,  which  he  purchased  of 
Nathaniel  Bartlett.  Some  trees  have  been  cut  down,  but 
nothing  planted. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Rafael  Michaud,* 
Canada.  He  bought  the  place  4  years  ago  of  Joseph  Michaud, 
who  had  made  a  possessory  cutting  of  an  acre.  Claims  30 
rods  front  has  an  house  and  barn  and  40  acres  of  land  cleared. 
He  also  claims  7/8ths  of  Pine  Island,  on  which  he  and  his 
brothers-in-law  have  sown  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  this  year. 
Has  a  barn  on  it  and  has  had  it  in  possession  for  4  years. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Joseph  D'Aigle, 
Madawaska.  He  purchased  four  and  a  half  years  ago  of 
Charles  Beaupre  and  paid  him  ,$100.  and  took  his  writing. 
Beaupre  had  previously  purchased  it  of  another  person.  When 
D'Aigle  purchased,  there  was  four  acres  in  wheat  and  mowing. 
Claims  90  rods  front.  Has  an  house  and  barn  and  ten 
acres  cleared.  He  also  claims  8  acres  on  Pine  Island,  which 
be  bought  with  the  possession,  but  it  is  not  cleared. 


♦Raphael  Michaud  was  a  captain  in  the  militia  of  the  province  and  kept  a  public 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  below  Baker's  Mill  Stream.  He  is  mentioned  under 
date  July  29,  farther  on. 
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July  28.  Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Alexandre 
Giraud,  Canada.  He  lives  a  mile  below  on  the  North  bank, 
and  has  a  farm.  He  purchased  this  possession  last  spring  of 
Charles  Beaupre  who  had  sowed  wheat  on  it  two  years 
before.  Claims  30  rods  front,  and  has  five  or  six  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  Germain  Saussiers, 
Canada.  He  purchased  of  Vincent  Albert  and  John  Peltier 
15  years  ago.  Paid  one  $60  and  the  other  $15  and  took  their 
deed.  He  claims  60  rods  front  under  each  of  them.  Has  an 
house  and  barn  and  40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Vincent  Albert, 
Canada.  Purchased  fifteen  years  ago  of  Benjamin  Boucher, 
who  had  began  2  years  previously,  and  sown  one  bushel  of 
wheat.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  has 
twenty  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Germain  Saussiers, 
Canada.  He  began  18  years  ago,  and  has  lived  on  it  ever 
since.  Claims  60  rods  front.  Has  an  house  and  barn  and 
thirty  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Jean  Baptiste  Saussiers 
Canada.  Had  the  possession  of  his  brother  13  years  ago. 
His  brother  had  not  made  any  clearing  on  the  lot.  He 
claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  eight  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Herbert  Carron, 
Canada.  Purchased  eight  years  ago  of  Paul  Marquis,  and  paid 
him  $20.  There  was,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  a  little  cut 
down  on  this  lot.  Claims  50  rods  front,  and  an  house  and 
barn  and  fifty  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  the  Chapel  and  lot  30  rods  front  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Lucie.* 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Benjamin  Boucher, 
Canada.  Lives  at  the  Grand  Ruisseau  (A  brook)  sufficient 
for  a  grist-mill.  He  purchased  the  possession  of  Jean  Baptiste 
LeClerc  8  years  ago  and  paid  him  $30.  There  was  none 
cleared  at  the  time.  Claims  40  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  thirty  acres  cleared.  He  sold  20  rods  front  to  the 
Church. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Jean  Rafael  Roi, 
Canada.  He  purchased  two  years  ago  of  Herbert  Carron, 
and  paid  him  $60.  Carron  had  cleared  and  sown  two  bushels 
of  wheat.  Claims  20  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
twelve  acres  cleared. 


*The  place  is  now  known  as  Frenchville. 
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Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Germain  Michaud, 
Canada.  He  purchased  of  Paul  Marquis  9  years  ago.  There 
was  a  little  cleared  at  the  time.  Claims  45  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  thirty  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Elie  Lagasse,  Canada. 
Purchased  of  Benjamin  Boucher  18  years  ago.  Claims  60 
rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  40  acres  cleared. 
He  claims  a  lot  up  Fish  river,  West  side,  which  he  took  up 
with  his  brother  Basil  Lagasse,  4  years  ago.  Each  claim  20 
rods  front  and  have  a  few  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Clement  Saussiers, 
Canada.  Purchased  the  lot  of  Simon  Herbert  23  or  24  years 
ago  and  paid  him  $10.  Herbert  had  purchased  of  Jacques 
Matelot.  There  was  none  cleared  on  the  land  at  the  time. 
Claims  105  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  two  barns  and  sixty 
acres  cleared.  He  also  claims  a  lot  up  the  river,  North  bank, 
between  Joseph  Pelletier,  Jun.,  and  Jean  Vasseurs.  Took 
up  the  lot  this  season,  and  has  cut  down  some  trees  on  it. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Ferdinand  Ouellette, 
Canada.  Purchased  two  years  ago.  Forty  rods  front  of 
Clement  Saussiers,  and  ten  rods  in  front  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Aiotte.  About  one  acre  was  improved  at  that  time.  Clem- 
ent Saucier  purchased  the  40  rods  front  of  Simon  Herbert,  and 
Aiotte  purchased  of  Jean  Baptiste  Babin  by  deed.  Ouellette 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  40  acres  of  cleared  land. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Jean  Baptiste  Aiotte, 
Madawaska.  Purchased  five  years  ago  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Babin,  40  rods  front,  by  deed  and  paid  $100.  Four  acres 
were  under  improvement  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  there 
was  an  house  and  barn  and  ten  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Charles  Aiotte, 
Madawaska,  Purchased  ten  rods  front  and  ten  rods  front 
by  gift  from  his  brother  Jean  Baptiste  Aiotte.  Has  an  house 
and  barn  and  four  or  five  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Joseph  Albert,  Canada. 
Purchased  one  and  an  half  years  ago  last  spring,  by  deed, 
of  Pierre  Gendreau,  and  paid  him  $72.  When  he  purchased, 
five  bushels  of  grain  were  sown  on  the  land.  Claims  thirty 
rods  front.  Has  an  house  and  barn.  The  deed  is  dated 
Feb.  Sth,  1830-. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Joseph  Legasse,  Jun., 
Canada.  Purchased  seven  years  ago  of  Joseph  Joubert  and 
paid  him  $25.  When  he  purchased,  here  was  a  possessory 
chopping.  Claims  40  rods  front,  and  has  eight  acres  cleared. 
He  also  claims  an  Island  in  front,  which  he  has  cleared  and  is 
now  in  grass. 
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Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Rafael  Martin, 
Madawaska.  Purchased  of  Simonet  Hebert  about  eight 
years  ago,  who  had  taken  it  up  and  had  made  a  possessory 
chopping,  but  had  not  cleared  any.  Claims  70  rods  front, 
and  has  an  house  and  barn  and  25  acres  cleared.  He  also 
claims  one  tenth  of  the  Island  in  front  on  which  he  has  a 
barn. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Christophe  Martin, 
Mcdawaska.  Began  on  the  lot  12  years  ago.  Claims  70 
reds  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  20  acres  of  land  cleared. 
He  also  claims  one  tenth  of  the  Island  in  front. 

Xext,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Paschal  Michaud, 
Ma^dawaska.  His  father  began  on  the  lot  18  years  ago.  The 
son  now  has  it  and  is  bound  to  support  his  father  and  mother. 
Claims  30  rods  front,  has  a  barn,  and  twenty-five  acres  cleared, 
but  lives  with  his  brother-in-law  on  the  adjoining  lot.  He 
also  claims  one  twentieth  of  the  Island. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Alexandre  Ouellette, 
Canada.  On  the  same  lot  with  his  brother-in-law  P.  Michaud 
and  is  bound  with  him  to  support  his  father-in-law  and 
mother-in-law.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn 
and  24  acres  cleared.  He  also  claims  one  twentieth  of  the 
Island. 

Next,  South  bank  is  a  possession  of  Benjamin  Bourgoyne, 
Canada.  Purchased  19  years  ago  of  Benoni  Terrieau.  There 
were  no  improvements  on  the  lot  at  that  time.  Claims  60 
rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  acres  of  land  cleared. 
He  also  claims  one  twentieth  of  the  Island. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Joseph  Michaud, 
Canada.  Purchased  4  years  ago  of  his  brother  Francis 
Michaud,  by  deed  and  paid  him  $300.  There  were  no 
improvements  on  the  lot  at  the  time.  Claims  25  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  30  acres  of  land. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Francois  Michaud, 
Canada.  Purchased  the  lot  7  or  8  years  ago  of  his  brother 
Germain  Michaud  and  paid  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($150.).  Germain,  purchased  of  Paul  Marquis,  who  purchased 
of  Benj.  Michaud,  who  purchased  of  Pierre  Baudrie,  who  began 
on  the  lot.  When  Francis  purchased  there  was  3  or  4  acres 
cleared,  but  no  buildings.  Claims  25  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  30  acres  of  land  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Louis  Bellefleure, 
Canada.  Purchased  10  years  ago  of  Germain  Michaud,  by 
deed  and  paid  $150.  Front  20  rods.  Has  an  house  and  barn 
and  12  acres  cleared. 
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Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Benoni  Manuel, 
Canada.  Purchased  8  years  ago  of  Germain  Michaud,  by  deed 
and  paid  him  $30.  Claims  10  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn,  and  six  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Jean  Baptiste  Boutin, 
Canada.  Purchased  2  years  ago  of  Clement  Saussiers,  and 
paid  him  $8.  Saussiers  purchased  of  his  brother  J.  B.  Saus- 
siers, who  purchased  of  Joseph  Marquis,  who  took  up  the  lot. 
When  Boutin  purchased  there  was  only  a  possessory  cutting 
and  marking.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  ten  acres  cleared, 
no  buildings,  and  lives  below  the  old  Church*  on  the  North 
bank  of  the  St.  John.  He  claims  also  a  back  lot  on  which 
he  began  4  years  ago,  and  has  20  acres  in  crops,  and  claims 
60    rods    width. 

Back  of  the  lot  and  on  the  path  to  Simonet  Hebert's  is  a 
possession  of  Joseph  Ouellette,  Canada.  He  began  in  1828. 
Claims  60  rods  width,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  20  acres 
in  crops. 

Next  on  the  river,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Joseph 
Chasse,  Canada.  He  began  in  1827.  Here  is  a  bend  in  the 
river  and  the  lot  terminated  in  a  point  on  the  bank.  Has 
no  buildings.  8  or  10  acres  cleared,  and  lives  with  his  father- 
in-law  Eli  Janette. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Germain  Chasse, 
Canada.  He  marked  the  lot  10  years  ago,  sowed  wheat  5 
years  ago,  has  an  house,  walls  of  a  barn,  and  15  or  16  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  South  bank,  is  a  possession  of  Edward  Eclaire, 
Canada.  He  exchanged  a  possession  up  and  on  the  North  bank 
of  the  river  with  Paul  Marquis,  who  had  marked  this  place 
three  years  before.  Nothing  was  planted  until  this  season. 
Paul  Marquis,  by  the  agreement,  is  to  build  Eclaire  an  house 
and  barn.      Claims  60  rods  front,  and  has  7  or  8  acres  cleared. 

Next,  South  bank  is  a  possession  of  Francois  Boulanger, 
Canada.  He  began  recently,  marked  40  rods  front,  and  has 
cleared,  and  sown  7  bushels  of  grain  this  year.  Lives  on  the 
North  bank,  and  has  taken  up  this  lot  for  speculation. 

Next,  South  bank  is  a  possession  of  Etienne  Gagnon, 
Canada.  He  purchased  this  year  20  rods  front  of  Aristobule 
Gouvain,  and  paid  him  $25.  Gouvain  said  he  had  had  the 
possession  3  or  4  years,  and  there  was  enough  cleared  to  sow 
three  bushels.  Gouvain  lives  below  on  the  South  bank. 
He  purchased  also  30  rods  front  of  Joseph  Beaulieu,  and  paid 


*Saint  Basile. 
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him  $50.  Enough  had  been  cleared  to  sow  4  bushels.  Gagnon 
has  his  family  on  the  place,  and  has  the  wall  of  an 
house.  The  family  are  sheltered  from  the  weather  by  a  few 
boards,  which  are  laid  over  their  heads. 

It  commenced  raining  at  4  p.  m.  and  at  5  we  determined 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  first  public  house,  which  was  distant 
5  miles  where  we  arrived  at  6.  p.  m.,  and  put  up.  Simonet 
Hebert*  is  the  landlord. 

July  29.  Our  bill  of  fare  was  rancid  pork,  which  we  could 
not  eat,  very  poor  butter,  tea  and  bread  middling,  and 
potatoes  good,  on  which  we  made  our  meal.  The  bill  we  had 
to  pay  was  extravagant,  and  we  should  advise  travellers  and 
such  as  have  occasion  to  visit  the  country  to  seek  a  better 
place.  Enough  may  be  found.  At  John  Baker's,  Rafael 
Michaud's  and  Joseph  Michaud'sf  our  fare  was  good  and  only 
half  as  dear. 

We  proposed  the  same  questions  to  Simonet  Hebert  which 
we  had  done  to  others,  and  which  they  had  all  readily 
answered.  He  asked  many  questions  and  the  object  of  the 
mission  was  fully  stated  to  him  in  French  and  English. 
We  showed  him  the  Resolve  and  Commissions  under  which 
we  acted,  and  stated  to  him  distinctly,  that  he  must  do  as  he 
pleased,  he  must  act  voluntarily,  but  if  he  gave  no  account 
of  his  claims,  he  must  judge  what  effect  it  would  have  in  the 
arrangements,  which  the  States  should  adopt.  We  should 
not  report  his  possessions.  He  asked  us  if  those,  who  had 
deeds  from  the  British  would  not  hold  their  lands;  we  told 
him  they  would  not  on  that  account,  and  that  the  British 
deeds  would  be  of  no  farther  use  than  to  shew  the  antiquity 
of  the  possession.  He  and  his  father,  Simon  Hebert,  and  his 
brother  Joseph,  have  directly  and  indirectly  been  much 
favored  by  the  British. 

Next,  South  bank  to  Etienne  Gagnon's  possession  is  a 
possession  of  Benjamin  Lebel,  Canada.  He  purchased  of 
Simon  Bernabe,  three  years  before  and  had  paid  him  $12. 
Bernabe  had  marked  the  place  4  years  before,  but  had  made 
no  improvements.  Lebel  claims  30  rods  front,  has  3  or  4 
bushels  of  wheat  sown,  no  buildings,  and  lives  on  the  North 
bank,  where  he  claims  another  possession. 

*Simonette  Hebert  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  well-to-do  farmers  in  Mada- 
waska.  He  lived  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  on  the  south  side  of  the 
River  St.  John.  Jurors  were  sometimes  summoned  from  that  place  to  Woodstock  and  the 
Court  was  occasionally  amused  by  the  Crier  calling  in  solemn  tones,  " Simon-eat-a-bear, " 
three  times  repeated  as  is  the  custom  in  summoning  jurors  to  answer  to  their  names.  He 
was  a  man  widely  known  in  his  day. 

tCaptain  Joseph  Michaud's  house  of  entertainment  was  on  the  New  Brunswick  side 
of  the  River  midway  between  the  Madawaska  and  the  Meriumpticook. 
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Next,  S.  B.  [South- bank]  is  a  possession  of  Oliver  Lagasse, 
Canada.  He  purchased  of  Jacques  Boulet  two  years  ago  and 
he  purchased  of  Abraham  Couturier  five  years  ago,  and  he 
purchased  six  years  ago,  of  whom  is  uncertain.  Claims  30 
rods  front,  and  has  4  bushels  of  wheat  sown,  and  no  buildings. 
He  is  single  man  and  is  hired  with  Joseph  Hebert. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Jean  Suerette,  Canada. 
He  began  8  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  sown. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  the  Widow  Simonet  Barnabe, 
Madawaska.  Her  husband  began  about  8  years  ago.  Claims 
30  rods  front,  has  no  buildings,  has  8  bushels  of  what  sown 
and  cuts  2  or  3  tons  of  hay,  and  lives  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Francis  Picard,  Canada. 
He  purchased  3  years  ago  of  Joseph  Label  and  paid  $150. 
Label  before  he  sold  had  sown  15  bushels  of  grain.  He  claims 
30  rods  front,  has  an  house,  but  the  land  is  now  in  pasture. 
Label  lives  down  the  river. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Joseph  Laggase,  Canada. 
He  began  on  the  lot  8  years  ago.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Eugene  De  Sirois,  Canada. 
A  brother  of  the  Priest.  He  purchased  of  Regis  Terrieau 
2  years  ago  and  paid  him  $50.  Terrieau  took  up  the  lot. 
Claims  30  rods  front,  has  3  acres  cleared,  no  buildings  and 
lives   with    the    Priest. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Leon  Albert,  Canada.  He 
began  8  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  3  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Charlemagne  Beurnache, 
Canada.  He  purchased  of  Leon  Albert  3  years  ago.  Albert 
had  taken  up  the  lot  4  years  previous.  Claims  30  rods 
front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  enough  cleared  to  sow  4 
bushels  of  grain. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Ignace  Cleoette,  Canada. 
He  came  5  years  ago.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  enough  cleared  to  sow  2  bushels  of  grain. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  marked  by  Paul  Picard,  Canada. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Charles  Bouchard,  Canada. 
He  purchased  of  Phirmain  Nadeau  and  paid  him  $50.  Claims 
60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  enough  cleared  to 
sow  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  grain. 

Next,    S.    B.,    is    a    possession    of    Antoine    Sirois,    Canada. 
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He  purchased  of  Francis  Boulanger  about  4  years  ago.  Claims 
30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  4  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Vincent  Pelletier,  Canada. 
He  began  S  years  ago.  Claims  80  rods  front,  has  a  barn, 
enough  cleared  to  sow  10  or  12  bushels  of  grain,  and  lives 
at  Alexandre  Albert's,  his  father-in-law,  on  the  North  bank. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Pierre  Ouellette,  Canada. 
He  began  S  years  ago,  claims  80  rods  front,  has  an  house, 
and  enough  cleared  to  sow  18  or  20  bushels  of  grain. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Simonet  Hebert,  Madawaska. 
Claims  20  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  2  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Jacques  Beaulieu,  Canada. 
He  exchanged  his  land  in  Canada  for  this.  The  man  with 
whom  he  exchanged  had  purchased  it  of  Joseph  Beaulier  and 
it  was  begun  on  or  marked  about  6  years  ago,  claims  30  rods 
front,  has  an  old  barn  and  15  or  20  acres  very  imperfectly 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Justin  Boulanger,  Canada. 
He  purchased  of  Francois  Boulanger,  and  claims  15  rods  front. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Andre  L'Eveque,  Canada. 
He  claims  15  rods  front. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Alexandre  Albert,  Canada. 
He  began  lately,  claims  60  rods  front,  is  building  a  small 
barn,  and  has  8  or  10  acres  partially  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Cassimir  Albert,  Canada. 
Lot  little  more  than  marked. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  David  Dufour,  Canada. 
The  lot  was  taken  up  many  years  ago  and  was  given  him  by 
Paul  Morichaud,  his  father-in-law.  Formerly  there  were  a 
few  acres  cleared  and  a  grist-mill  was  built  on  it,  which  was 
burnt  down.  There  is  a  mill  now  on  the  lot  out  of  repair 
and  has  not  ground  for  12  years.  The  stream  is  small. 
He  lives  below. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  which  the  claimant  refused 
to  give  any  account.* 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  Madawaska  river,  is  claimed  by  Anselem  Albert,  Canada. 
He  marked  it  for  his  children  20  years  ago,  claims  60  rods 
front,  and  has  18  acres  cleared.      He  lives  below. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  David  Nadeau,  Madawaska. 
He  was  brought  up  by  Simon  Hebert,  who  gave  him  the  posses- 


*The  occupants  who  refused  information  may  have  been  cautioned  by  their  neighbors 
the  Hebeits  or  by  magistrates  Rice,  Coomb  js  and  MacLauchlan  to  keep  clear  of  entang- 
lement with  the  American  agents. 
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sion,  and  he  moved  on  6  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Back  Lots.  Joseph  Beaulier,  Canada,  has  began  one  and 
an  half  miles  back,  cut  down  4  acres  and  has  burnt  it,  claims 
a  lot  40  rods  wide. 

Elie  Gagnon,  Canada,  has  begun  West  and  adjoining 
Beaulier,  this  year,  and  has  cut  down  one  acre.  He  is  18 
and  lives  with  his  father  Etienne  Gagnon. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  which  the  claimant  refused 
to  give  any  account. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  which  the  claimant  refused 
to  give  any  account. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Anselm  Albert,  Canada. 
He  came  here  with  his  father,  who  purchased  it  45  years 
ago  of  Augustin  Dubez,  who  had  it  of  the  British.*  He 
claims  50  rods  front  and  670  rods  back,  has  an  house  and 
barn,  and  40  acres  cleared.  There  is  a  small  stream  and  mill 
privilege  on  the  lot.  The  privilege  was  sold  some  years 
since  and  a  saw  mill  and  grist-mill  erected  upon  it.  Simon 
Hebert  owned  it  once,  but  refused  with  his  sons,  to  give  any 
account  of  it  or  let  us  know  whether  he  or  his  family  claimed 
it. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  which  the  man  living  on  it 
refused  to  give  any  account. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  which  the  man  living  on  it 
refused  to  give  any  account. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  which  the  man  living  on  it 
refused  to  give  any  account. 

We  called  on  Simon  Hebert,  we  proposed  the  same  questions 
to  him  as  we  had  to  others,  showed  him  the  Resolve  and  our 
Commissions  and  he  refused  to  give  any  answers.  We  told 
him  we  did  not  wish  to  compel  any  man  to  answer,  every 
other  person  except  his  son  Simonet  had  answered  freely,  and 
he  must  judge  for  himself.  We  could  not  report  anything  as 
being  claimed  by  him,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
He  presisted  in  refusing.  His  son  Joseph  Hebert  was  present 
and  refused.  Simon  Hebert  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
British  and  opposed  to  this  State.  He  had  been  much 
favored  by  them,  and  has,  by  their  aid,  dispossessed  several 
settlers,  and  he  and  his  family  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  labors.  Whenever  the  settlers  are  quieted  by  the  State, 
if   ever,   it   is   to  be   hoped,   that  such  as   have   been   unjustly 

*This  is  the  first  lot  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  John  in  the  grant  made  by  th  e 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  in  1790.  The  next  lot  was  originally  granted  Pierre  Lizotte 
and  was  sold  by  him  to  his  half-brother  Pierre  Du  Perre. 
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dispossessed,  will  be  restored,  and  that  those  persons,  who  are 
hostile,  will  not  be  promintly  favored.  Let  them  seek  favor 
of  the  British  of  whom  they  would  like  better  to  receive  it,  than 
from  us. 

The  next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  David  Dufour,  Canada. 
30  rods  front  on  which  he  has  an  house  and  barn  and  40 
acres  cleared,  where  he  lives.  He  claims  one  do.  30  rods 
front  next  below  Guilleaume  Fournier's  possession,  40  acres 
cleared  and  no  buildings.  One  do.  30  rods  front  between 
Durepo's  and  Picard's  on  which  there  are  12  acres  cleared. 
These  lots  with  the  mill  above  were  given  him  by  Paul 
Michaud. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Guilleaume  Fourniers, 
Canada.  He  purchased  of  Francois  Albert.  Claims  30  rods 
front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  to  Dufours  second  lot  is  a  possession  of  David 
Durepos,  Canada.  He  occupies  the  lot  which  he  thinks  was 
granted  by  the  British.  He  entered  12  years  ago.  Claims 
60  rods  front,  has  a  good  house  and  barn,  and  has  40  acres 
cleared.      He  is  the  son-in-law  of  Simon  Hebert. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Francois  Picard,  Canada. 
He  purchased  of  Jean  Baptiste  Founier  4  years  ago,  by  deed. 
Founier  purchased  8  years  before  of  Joseph  Dufour.  He  does 
not  know  of  whom  Dufour  purchased,  but  supposes  that  it  was 
originally  deeded  by  the  British.  He  claims  35  rods  front 
and  supposes  560  rods  back,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
blacksmiths  shop,  and  40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  is  a  possession  of  Chrysostome  Cyr,  Mada- 
waska.  The  possession  was  given  him  by  his  father  Phirmain 
Cyr,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Francis  Cyr,  who  is  now  alive 
and  80  years  old,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers.  He 
claims  45  rods  front,  and  supposes  560  rods  back,  has  an  house 
and  barn  not  quite  finished,  and  15  acres  cleared. 

We  then  descended  the  river.  Mr.  Kavanagh  called  on 
the  Priest  and  had  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him.* 
We  then  went  farther  down  to  Pierre  Lizotte's  where  we  put 
up  for  the  night. 

July  30.  We  left  our  men  and  boat  at  Pierre  Lizotte's 
and  travelled  back.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  old  Church  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Basil,  a  path  leads  South  to  a  back  settle- 
ment. 

The  first  possession  is  claimed  by  Charles  Ouillette,  Canada 
He  supposes  his  claim  commences  fully  500  rods  South  of  the 


*The  priest,   Rev.   Jean   Elie  Sirois,  seems  not   to  have  favored   the  Americans.      See 
remarks  undei    date,   August  9,   supra. 
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St.  John.  Claims  60  rods  in  width  on  the  East  side  of  the 
path  or  road.  He  begun  last  spring,  has  an  house  and  one 
acre  sown,  and  15  acres  cut  down  and  ready  to  burn.  Took 
up  a  lot  6  years  ago  on  the  North  bank  and  sold  it  last  year 
to  Eugene  Serois  for  SI  15.  He  says  his  father  lives  at 
Kamouraska  and  served  7  years  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary army. 

Next,  East  side  of  the  road,  is  a  possession  claimed  by 
Antoine  Malte,  Canada.  He  purchased  last  spring  of  Pierre 
Genet,  who  began  two  years  ago  and  had  cleared  3  or  4  acres, 
and  paid  him  $15.  Claims  60  rods  width,  has  an  house,  4 
acres  planted  and  6  cut  down. 

Next,  E.  side,  Joseph  Mercure,  Bay  of  Chaleur,  purchased 
the  possession  4  or  5  years  ago  of  Paschal  Michaud  and  paid 
him  $50.  16  acres  were  cleared  at  that  time.  Claims  60 
rods  width,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  36  acres  cleared. 

West  side  of  the  road. 

Garcon  L'Eveque  Des  Coignnette,  Canada.  He  began 
4  or  5  years  ago.  Claims  15  rods  in  width,  has  an  house 
and  6  acres  cleared. 

Next,  W.  S.,  Phirmain  Dumont,  Canada,  began  7-8  years 
ago.  Claims  60  rods  width,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  12 
acres  cleared. 

Next,  W.  S.,  Quintin  Yan,  Canada,  began  12  years  ago. 
Claims  60  rods  width,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  12  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  W.  S.,  Edward  McKay,  about  20  years  old,  Canada, 
began  5  or  6  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  width,  is  building 
an  house,  has  sown  4  acres  and  cut  down  12.  Lives  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Phirmain  Dumont  and  supports  his  mother. 

Next,  E.  S.,  of  the  road  Marcel  Collin,  Canada,  began  in 
1826.    Claims  60  rods  width,  has  4  acres  cut  down  and  an  house. 

Next,  E.  S.,  Francois  Cluquier,  Canada,  began  4  or  5 
years  ago.  Has  an  house  3  or  4  acres  cleared  and  4  or  5 
cut  down. 

Next,  E.  S.,  Joseph  Mercure,  Madawaska,  who  lives  on 
the  North  bank  of  the  St.  John,  began  last  year,  claims  60 
rods  width,  has  sowed  4  or  5  bushels  of  grain,  has  50  acres 
cut  down,  is  building  a  saw  mill,  and  has  an  house  or  camp 
on  the  land. 

We  now  return  to  the  South  bank  of  the  river  St.  John, 
and  commence  where  we  left  off  yesterday. 

South  next  to  Chrysostome  Cyr,  Joseph  Cyr,  Madawaska, 
claims  lot,  land  uncultivated. 
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Next,  S.  B.,  Francois  D'Aigle,  Madawaska,  claims  a 
possession  given  to  him  by  his  father  Francois  D'Aigle,  who 
had  a  deed  from  the  British.  Front  30  rods,  has  house  and 
barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Baptiste  Founier,  Madawaska,  lives  with 
his  father,  who  had  a  deed  from  the  British,  and  claims  the 
possession.  30  rods  front,  as  we  were  informed.  J.  B. 
Founier  was  not  at  home  and  his  wife  declined  giving  us  any 
account. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Joseph  Dufour,  Canada,  claims  a  possession, 
which  he  purchased  15  years  ago  of  Benoni  Terrieau,  who  had 
purchased  of  Oliver  Cyr,  to  whom  the  British  had  given  a  deed. 
He  claims  25  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Sylvain  D'Aigle,  Madawaska,  lives  with  and 
takes  care  of  his  father  Joseph  D'Aigle,  who  owns  the  posses- 
sion. It  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  British.  They  claim 
66  rods  front,  have  an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Xavier  Cyr,  Madawaska,  the  son  of  Jacques 
Cyr,  who  had  a  deed  of  the  British,  claims  half  the  possession, 
30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Chrysostome  Cyr,  Madawaska,  who  is  a 
brother  of  Xavier  and  we  suppose  claims  the  other  half  of 
the  aforesaid  possession.  We  called  at  the  house,  but  the 
wife  declined  giving  any  account. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Baptiste  D'Aigle,  French  Village,*  claims 
the  possession.  It  was  deeded  by  the  British.  Claims  30  rods 
front,  has  an  house  and  barn,  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Joseph  Cyr,  Madawaska,  claims  a  possession 
given  him  by  Francois  Cyr,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  30 
acres  cleared.      See  before  as  to  the  unoccupied  lot. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Menin  Cyr,  Acadie,  claims  a  possession,  30 
rods  front  he  purchased  of  Phirmain,  and  30  rods  front  which 
he  purchased  of  Michael  Michaud  15  years  ago  or  more,  has 
an  house  and  barn,  and  has  from  80  to  100  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Baptiste  Cyr,  Acadie,  claims  a  possession. 
Had  a  deed  from  the  British.  Claims  60  rods  front  and 
thinks  there  is  80  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  200 
acres  cleared.  One  of  his  sons  lives  with  him  and  the  other 
on  the  back  part  of  the  lot. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Louis  Gotte  Bellefleure,  Canada,  claims  a 
possession,  which  was  deeded  by  the  British.  It  was  sold  to 
Pierre  Duperre  and  by  him  to  Peter  Frasier  and  by  him  to 


"Situate  about  nine  miles  above  Fredericton. 
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Bellefleure,  who  paid  him  $1000,  has  laid  out  $2000  on  the 
place,  has  three  houses,  a  grist  and  saw-mill;  stream  small;  70 
acres  cleared  and  claims  70  rods  front.  He  also  claims  a 
possession,  S.  B.,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Quisabus  river, 
which  he  purchased  by  deed  of  Henri  Tardif  12  years  ago 
and  paid  him  $50.  Claims  20  rods  front,  six  acres  cleared, 
and  no  buildings. 

He  also  claims  a  possession  on  Green  river,  which  he 
purchased  by  an  exchange  with  Charles  Bernabe.  Exchange 
by  deed.  He  claims  120  rods  front,  has  a  barn  and  sufficient 
cleared  to  sow  12  bushels  of  grain. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Simon  Beaulieu,  Acadie,  owns  the  possession, 
his  son  Simon  Jun.,  says  his  father  purchased  of  Paul  and 
Joseph  Marquis,  and  he  expects  by  a  promise  of  his  father  to 
have  the  lot.  The  claim  is  60  rods  front.  There  is  an  house 
and  barn  and  70  acres  cleared.  The  father  tends  the  grist- 
mill, which  stands  back  of  Anselm  Albert's. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Augustin  Cyr,  Madawaska,  claims  the  posses- 
sion. He  began  8  or  10  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Antoine  Cyr  Jun.,  Bay  of  Chaleur.  He  built 
the  house  in  which  Charles  Patterson  now  lives.  He  came 
from  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  10  years  ago,  and  was  advised  by 
Pierre  Duperre  to  take  up  a  lot  which  was  unoccupied.  In 
consequence  of  the  advice  he  entered  and  built  an  house  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  In  the  middle  of  the  winter  following, 
Simon  Hebert  went  to  Fredericton  and  procured  a  grant  or 
authority  to  turn  him  out,  and  he  was  compelled  by  the 
exigency  of  t  *e  case  to  sell  his  last  cow  to  John  Baker  to 
procure  boards  to  furnish  a  temporary  shelter  for  himself, 
wife  and  9  children.  The,  lot  had,  some  years  before,  been 
in  the  possession  of  Antoine  Ouellette,  but  he  had  quit  it. 
Simon  Hebert  had  previously  purchased  the  improvements, 
which  had  been  made  on  the  lot  next  below  by  Ambroisse 
Provot,  who  had  removed  10  or  more  years  before.  Antoine 
Cyr  has,  since  he  was  been  deforced  as  aforesaid,  purchased 
10  rods  front  of  Thomas  Beaulier  who  purchased  of  Simon 
Hebert,  and  has  now  an  house,  and  has  begun  to  build  a  barn 
and  has  3  acres  cleared.  He  is  a  constable,  so  are  Dominque 
Bourgoyne,  Jean  Bourgoyne,  and  Michel  Morin. 

Next,  South  bank,  Thomas  Beaulier,  Bay  of  Chaleur,  who 
lives  on  the  lot  or  lots  he  purchased  of  Simon  Hebert,  which 
he  procured  as  aforesaid.  Has  sold  10  rods  front  to  Antoine 
Cyr  and  claims  as  the  residue  of  his  purchase  50  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  10  acres  cleared.  He  has  been  on  the  place 
9  years. 
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Next,  S.  B.,  Charles  Paterson  lives  in  an  house,  which  was 
built,  and  on  a  farm,  which  was  cleared  by  Antoine  Cyr, 
under  a  lease  from  Simon  Hebert,  which  has  nearly  expired. 
He  pays  $10  by  the  year,  rent. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Antoine  Cyr  Sen.,  had  a  grant  from  the  Brit- 
ish of  70  rods  front.  Has  sold  20  rods  front  to  Simon  Hebert 
in  a  scarce  time  of  bread,*  has  an  house  and  barn  and  30  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Pierre  Lisotte  lives  on  a  lot  originally  granted 
by  the  British  in  1790,  though  it  is  not  the  lot  granted  to  him, 
that  having  been  sold  to  his  half-brother  Pierre  Duperre. 
Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  2  barns  and  80  acres 
cleared.      His  son  Antoine  has  also  an  house  on  the  same  lot. 

July  31.  Sunday.  Went  to  Church,  saw  most  of  the 
leading  inhabitants  of  the  place,  but  they  seemed  to  be  under 
constraint  in  their  civilities  to  us  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  British  Magistrate. 

Aug.  1st,  Monday. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Joseph  Cyr,  son  of  Paul  Cyr.  This  lot  was 
deeded  to  Joseph  Cyr,  by  the  British,  who  has  deceased, 
Joseph,  the  occupant,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  50  acres  cleared.  He  has  also  10  rods  front  of 
land  deeded  to  Joseph  Soucif  by  the  British,  but  he  purchased 
it  of  Thomas  Ouellette. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Phirmain  Thibedeau  claims  30  rods  front, 
which  he  purchased  of  Jean  Baptiste  Souci,  who  purchased  of 
Paul  Cyr,  who  had  a  deed  from  the  British,  and  has  30  acres 
cleared  but  no  buildings. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Joseph  Aiotte,  Madawaska,  claims  60  rods 
front  originally  deeded  by  the  British  to  Francois  Charette 
and  purchased  by  him  30  years  ago.  Also  56  rods  front  taken 
up  by  him.      Has  an  house  and  barn  and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  John  Martin,  Acadie,  purchased  of  several  of 
the  children  of  Zacharie  Aiotte,  the  lot  originally  deeded  by 
the  British  to  7.  Aiotte.  Claims  40  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared.  The  heirs  sold  to  Francois 
Lisotte  20  rods  front  of  the  same  lot. 


*See  at  page  373  ante.  The  year  1816  was  long  remembered  as  "the  year  without 
a  summer."  In  the  month  of  June  there  was  a  succession  of  very  severe  frosts.  In  the 
Madawaska  region  snow  fell  on  the  7th  June,  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches.  The  spring  birds 
from  the  south  were  chilled  and  died  in  large  numbers  and  crops  were  everywhere  destroyed 
So  wide-spread  was  the  distress  that  the  provincial  government  voted  $24,000  out  cf  its 
limited  revenue  to  purchase  seed  and  provisions. 

fin  the  grant  this  name  appears  as  Saussiers.  There  are  many  sad  mistakes  in  the 
spelling  of  names,  both  in  the  grants  and  in  the  report  of  Deane  and  Kavanagh. 
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Next,  S.  B.,  Francois  Lisotte,  Madawaska,  purchased  of 
Francois  Lisotte,  who  held  by  a  deed  from  the  British  20 
rods  front.  Francois,  Sen.,  had  sold  to  Jean  B.  Lisotte  30 
rod-  front.  Francois,  Jur.,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  20 
acres  cleared.  Jean  B.  Lisotte  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
1  8  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Germaine  Cyr,  Jur.,  had  30  rods  front  of  his 
father,  who  purchased  of  Jean  Baptiste  Souci,  who  had  a  deed 
from  the  British,  has  an  house  and  barn,  and  20  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Charles  Lisotte,  who  purchased  the  other  half 
of  the  above  lot  of  Michel  Cyr,  the  father  of  Germaine. 
He  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house,  barn,  blacksmith's  shop 
and  40  acres  cleared. 

Next,    S.    B.,    Charles   Aiotte,    who    had   a   deed   from   the 
British,   has   sold   30   rods   front   to   Bonaventure  Lisotte,   and 
still  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  40  acres 
cleared,  and  his  son  Ignace  lives  with  him. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Bonaventure  Lisotte,  the  son  of  Pierre, 
Madawaska,  purchased  30  rods  front  of  Charles  Aiotte,  and 
30  rods  front  of  his  father  Pierre,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Xavier  Martin,  Madawaska,  son-in-law  to 
Phirmain  Thibedeau.  The  lot  was  deeded  by  the  British  to 
Maturin  Beaulier  and  it  came  to  P.  Thibedeau  through  sundry 
mesne  conveyances,  and  Thibedeau  gave  it  to  his  daughter. 
They  have  an  house,  barn,  claims  60  rods  front  and  have  60 
acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Francois  Thibedeau,  Jun.,  Madawaska, 
originally  deeded  to  Sausfacon,  who  sold  to  Phirmain  Thibe- 
deau, who  gave  it  to  his  son  Francois.  He  claims  70  rods  front 
has  an  house,  barn,  store,  and  12  acres  cleared.  He  claims 
also  5  rods  front  between  Pierre  Lisotte'sand  Joseph  Michaud's 
which  was  purchased  of  Joseph. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Germaine  Cyr,  Sen.,  Acadie,  lot  originally 
deeded  to  his  father  by  the  British,  who  gave  it  to  him 
by  will.  He  claims  82  rods  front,  has  an  house,  2  barns  and 
51  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Francois  Thibedeau  Sen.,  Acadie,  lot  deeded 
to  him  by  the  British.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house, 
barn  and  42  acres  cleared.  He  says  that  he  spoke  to  Gen. 
Irish  in  1825  for  a  lot  60  rods  front  on  the  South  side  of  the 
St.  John  opposite  to  the  Seven  Islands,  entered  upon  the  lot 
and   cleared   5  acres.      Jean   Marie   Parent  has  intruded  upon 
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him  and  has  raised  a  barn  this  season.     He  thinks  Gen.  Irish 
made  a  memorandum  of  his  request.* 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Baptiste  Souci,  Madawaska,  purchased 
of  his  father,  Joseph  Souci,  120  rods  front  and  of  Oliver  Souci 
30  rods  front  18  or  19  years  ago.  His  father  had  a  deed  from 
the  British.  Has  an  house,  store,  2  barns,  a  grist-mill  on  a  very 
small  stream,  120  acres  cleared,  and  has  sown  this  year  55 
bushels  of  wheat,  oats  and  peas.  He  also  claims  a  lot  on  the 
North  bank  20  rods  front,  which  he  purchased  of  Pierre 
Mercure.  Also  a  lot  on  Madawaska  river,  60  rods  front 
between  Joseph  Mercure's  and  David  Mercure's,  and  has  an 
house  and  some  improvements  on  it. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Louis  Thibedeau,  Madawaska,  son  of  Phirmain 
Thibedeau  who  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Germain  Souci,  who 
had  a  deed  from  the  British.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has  3  acres 
cleared,  and  lives  on  the  North  bank  next  above  mouth  of 
Green  river. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Romaine  Michaud  purchased  of  Francois 
Gooding.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Baptiste  Olivier  Thibedeau,  who  lives  on  the 
North  bank  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river.  He  purchased  of 
Joseph  Duplessis,  who  took  up  the  lot  20  years  ago,  and  has 
4  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  George  Thibedeau,  Acadie,  who  lives  on  the 
North  bank,  purchased  the  improvements  of  Etienne  Thibedeau 
Front  60  rods.  He  has  given  the  lot  to  his  sons  Lavrent 
and  Michel  Thibedeau.  Lavrent  has  an  house  and  is  build- 
ing a  barn  on  his  part,  and  Michel  is  clearing  on  his  part. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Xavier  Parrault,  Canada,  purchased  of  Henri 
Vasseur  2  years  ago  20  rods  front.  Vasseur  purchased  14  or 
15  years  ago  of  Guillaume  Terrieau,  who  had  marked  the 
lot   30  years   before.      Has  a  new  house  and  4  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Henri  Vasseur,  who  lives  on  the  North  bank, 
claims  40  rods  front,  the  residue  of  the  aforesaid  lot,  has  a 
barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Lavrent  Terrieau,  Acadie,  had  it  of  his  father, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  a  deed  of  it  from  the  British.  The 
claim  is  120  rods,  one  half  of  which  the  old  man  is  supposed 
to  have  given  his  son  Thadde  Terrieau.  The  old  man  lives 
on  the  North  bank.  Lavrent  is  building  a  barn  on  the  lot 
and  has  cleared  6  acres. 


*At  this  point  begins  the  grant  made  by  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  in   1794, 
which  extends  from  Green  River  down  the  River  St.  John  to  Van  Beuren,  about  8  miles. 
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Next,  S.  B.,  Francois  Michaud,  Canada,  purchased  2  years 
ago  of  Phirmain  Thibedeau,  who  had  purchased  Germain 
Dubez  right,  who  marked  the  lot  20  years  ago.  Michaud  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  4  or  5  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Benoni  Terrieau,  Madawaska,  purchased  last 
year  of  Joseph  Sausfacon,  30  rods  front.  Sausfacon  purchased 
of  Augustin  Gagnier,  who  purchased  of  Joseph  Lagrasse  who 
purchased  of  Francois  Thibedeau,  who  marked  the  lot  26 
years  ago.  Has  an  house  and  3  acres  cleared,  has  a  tenant 
on  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Tardif.  Terrieau  lives  on  the 
North  bank. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Joseph  Sausfacon,  Madawaska,  purchased  as 
before  stated,  tracing  his  claim  to  Francois  Thibedeau,  who 
originally  marked  the  lot.  He  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Pierre  Ringuette,  Canada,  purchased  30  rods 
front,  which  is  derived  from  Charles  Fournier,  through  sundry 
conveyances,  who  marked  the  lot.  He  lives  below  on  the 
South  bank,  has  no  buildings  and  has  17  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Phirmain  Thibedeau  Jun.,  Madawaska,  pur- 
chased 30  rods  front  of  the  lot  last  aforesaid  originally  marked 
by  Charles  Fournier,  has  an  house,  2  barns,  and  10  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Paul  Cyr,  Madawaska,  son-in-law  of  Phirmain 
Thibedeau,  who  gave  the  possession  to  his  daughter.  Phirmain 
purchased  of  Touissaint  Thibedeau,  who  marked  it  more 
than  30  years  ago.  Paul  Cyr,  in  right  of  his  wife,  claims 
60  rods  front,  has  an  house,  barn  and  stable,  and  15  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Paul  Thibedeau,  Acadie,  began  on  the  lot 
30  years  ago,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Gregoire  Thibedeau,  Acadie,  deeded  him  by 
the  British.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn, 
and  40  or  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Baptiste  Vasseur,  Madawaska,  purchased 
and  through  several  conveyances  it  came  to  him  from  Louis 
LeBfond,  who  had  a  deed  of  it  from  the  British.  Vasseur 
claims  60  rods  front,  and  has  an  house  and  barn  and  50  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Paul  Thibedeau  purchased  and  it  came  to  him 
through  sundry   conveyances  from  Louis  LeBlond. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Augustin  Violette,  Acadie,  purchased  of 
Olivier  Thibedeau,  who  purchased  of  Francois  Cormier,  who 
is  dead,  but  is  supposed  to  have  begun  on  the  lot  under  a 
deed  from  the  British.  Violette  claims  40  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  50  acres  cleared 
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Next,  S.  B.,  Julien  Thibedeau,  Madawaska,  had  the  lot 
of  his  father  Olivier  Thibedeau,  supposed  to  have  been  deeded 
to  him  by  the  British.  Julien  claims  40  rods  front,  has  an 
house,  and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  the  heirs  of  Francois  Cormier.  The  oldest 
son  of  Francois  Cormier  is  in  possession.  They  claim  30 
rods  front,  have  an  house  and  barn  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Benjamin  Thibedeau,  who  lives  20  rods  below, 
claims  20  rods  front  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Alexis  Cormier.      He  has  24  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Henri  Souci,  who  lives  on  the  North  bank. 
He  purchased  of  Alexandre  Aiotte,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Alexis  Cormier  and  had  it  through  him.  20  rods  front, 
has  a  barn,  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Benjamin  Thibedeau,  homestead,  he  purchased 
of  Phirmain  Thibedeau,  who  purchased  of  Alexis  Boniface,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Alexis  Cormier.  Claims  20  rods 
front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  24  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Pierre  Cormier,  Acadie,  began  on  the  lot  more 
than  30  years  ago,  is  supposed  to  have  a  deed  from  the 
British.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  50 
acres  cleared. 

Next,  S  B.,  Edouard  LeBlanc,  Acadie,  who  married  the 
widow  of  Simon  Terrieau,  who  purchased  of  Simon  Terrieau, 
who  marked  the  lot  more  than  25  years  ago.  Claims  60 
rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  25  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Frederic  Terrieau,  Canada,  purchased  of  his 
brother  Germain  Terrieau,  who  marked  the  lot  25  years  ago. 
Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house,  barn,  stable  and  40  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Francis  Cormier  took  up  the  lot  30  years  ago. 
Claims  120  rods  front,  barn  and  60  acres  cleared.  Cormier 
died  last  spring.  He  sold  to  Phirmain  Thibedeau  a  mill 
privilege,  who  has  a  grist  and  saw-mill  on  it.  Privilege  as 
poor  as  all  are  below  Baker's,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Madawaska  river,  which  is  unoccupied. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Samuel  Romain  Dendric,  Bay  of  Chaleur,  came 
3  years  ago,  and  purchased  of  Francois  Cormier,  who  died  last 
spring.  60  rods  front  and  665  rods  back  by  deed,  and  paid 
$600.  The  lot  had  been  marked  10  or  12  years  before,  but 
had  been  vacant,  and  was  in  bushes  at  the  time.  Has  an 
house,  barn  and  40  acres  cleared.  He  claims  also  in  the  same 
purchase  12  acres  or  2  lots  on  the  Grand  Isle.  He  also  says 
that  his  son  Samuel  Dendric,  purchased  the  lot  above  his  and 
next  to  Thibedeau 's  mill  of  Francois  Cormier,  and  claims  60 
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rods  front  and  back  far  enough  to  make  200  acres.  He 
paid  Cormier  $50  and  has  a  deed.  Has  cleared  8  acres  and 
is  preparing  to  build. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Cyprian  Cormier,  Madawaska,  derived  through 
his  father,  Francois  Cormier.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Damien  Cormier,  Madawaska,  derived  through 
his  father  Francois  Cormier.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an 
house,  is  building  a  barn  and  has  8  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Henri  Souci,  who  lives  on  the  North  side. 
He  claims  the  possession  by  purchase.  Front  60  rods  and 
has  12  or  14  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  the  widow  of  Simon  Thibedeau.  He  left 
5  children,  who,  with  their  mother,  live  on  the  lot.  They 
claim  60  rods  front  have  an  house  and  barn  and  50  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Larion  Violette,  Madawaska,  purchased  35 
rods  front  of  Simon  Thibedeau  by  giving  him  a  farm  above. 
He  holds,  in  right  of  his  wife,  75  rods  front,  which  was  taken 
up  by  Pierre  Vasseur,  her  late  husband,  who  left  one  son  Jean 
Baptiste  Vasseur,  who  is  18  years  old.  They  have  an  house, 
barn  and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Benoni  Bernabe,  who  lives  on  the  North  bank, 
claims  a  lot. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Louis  Bellefleure  claims  a  lot.  See  description 
before. 

Next,  S.  B.,  we  suppose  there  is  a  lot  of  which  we  did  not 
obtain  a  particular  account. 

We  arrived  at  David  Cyr's,  a  publican,  where  we  put  up 
for  the  night. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  2,  1831.  After  urging  all  we  could,  we 
got  our  breakfast  between  8  and  9  o'clock.  We  could  not 
eat  much,  our  tea  was  weak,  pork  rancid,  and  bread  middling 
good.  Travellers,  if  they  consult  their  comfort,  will  not 
trouble  this  house;  although  the  keeper  of  the  house  has  the 
reputation  of  being  rich.  We  saw  his  possession  and  counted 
24  hogs.  David  Cyr  was  absent  and  his  wife  was  grouty, 
and  from  all  we  could  see,  they  were  better  pleased  with  the 
British  than  with  the  Americans.  A  school  is  kept  here,  but 
is  under  such  regulations,  as  to  be  of  no  use  excepting  to  Cyr's 
children.     We   obtained  no  account  of  his  claims. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Germain  D'Aigle,  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  D'Aigle 
Madawaska.  Claims  60  rods  front,  is  building  an  house  and 
has  12  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  David  Cyr  purchased  a  possession  of  one 
Mercure. 
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Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Parent,  Canada,  purchased  4  years  ago 
of  Olivier  Thibedeau  and  paid  him  $30.  Thibedeau  purchased 
of  one  Legasse,  but  Parent  does  not  know  who  first  marked 
the  lot.  He  claims  70  or  SO  rods  front,  has  an  house,  barn 
and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Etienne  Parent,  Canada,  began  on  the  lot 
4  years  ago,  claims  90  or  100  rods  front,  has  an  house,  barn 
and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Gabriel  Parent,  Canada,  began  on  the  lot 
4  years  ago,  claims  90  or  100  rods  front,  has  an  house,  barn 
and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Alexandre  Violette,  Madawaska,  claims  90 
rods  front  next  to  Gabriel  Parent's,  took  up,  as  he  says,  30 
rods  of  it  12  years  ago,  and  60  rods  of  it  was  taken  up  12 
years  ago  by  Germain  Peltier,  and  sold  by  his  father  Nicholas 
to  Violette,  for  which  he  paid  $20.  Violette  says  10  acres 
are  cleared,  but  we  could  not  see  much  clearing. 

Next.  S.  B.,  Etienne  Parent,  Canada,  bought  the  possession 
of  Anselm  Francoeur,  who  marked  the  lot  3  years  ago.  Claims 
40  rods  front,  2  acres  have  been  chopped  down,  but  none 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Francois  Parent,  son  of  Gabriel  began  on  the 
lot  3  years  ago,  claims  50  rods  front,  has  cut  down  5  acres 
and  planted  2. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Parent,  son  of  Gabriel,  began  on  the  lot 
4  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  a  barn  and  3  or  4  acres 
cleared  and  in  grass. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Baptiste  Olivier  Thibedeau,  son  of  Olivier 
Thibedeau.  Louis  Legasse  marked  the  lot  13  or  14  years 
ago,  and  sold  it  to  Jean  Marie  Cyr,  whose  widow  sold  it  to 
J.  B.  O.  Thibedeau.  No  one  ever  lived  on  it.  About  one 
acre  was  cut  down,  but  is  now  in  bushes.  He  claims  60 
rods  front  and  also  an  Island  in  front,  which  is  in  grass. 

Next,  South  bank,  Alexandre  Violette  purchased  of  Justin 
Pelletier,  who  marked  it  12  or  13  years  before.  Claims  60 
rods  front,   12  acres  are  chopped  down  and  some  cleared. 

Alexandre  Violette  lives  on  the  next  lot,  which  he  began 
on  21  years  ago.  Claims  90  rods  front,  built  on  it  18  years 
ago,  and  has  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Dominique  Violette,  Madawaska,  purchased 
of  Joseph  Mercure,  12  years  ago,  who  had  marked  the  lot  60 
rods  front.  He  also  began  on  the  adjoining  lot  27  years  ago. 
Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house,  barn,  and  70  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Baptiste  Violette,  Madawaska,  his 
father   and    mother   are   dead,    and    he   lives   on    the   lot   they 
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occupied.  Benoni  Violette,  his  father,  began  on  the  lot  25 
wars  ago.  Front  60  rods.  There  is  ai  house,  barn  and 
L8  acres  cleared,  and  Jean  is  the  only  surviving  child. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Isaac  Violette,  Madawaska,  began  on  the  lot 
5  years  ago.      Claims  60  rods  front,  and  has  25  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Richard  Violette,  Madawaska,  began  on  the 
lot  4  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  6  acres  cleared. 
He  lives  up  the  river. 

It  had  rained  the  whole  morning,  and  after  we  arrived  at 
Alexandre  Violette's,  we  remained  there  the  residue  of  the  day, 
where  we  were  kindly  entertained,  much  better  than  we  had 
been  at  the  public  house  kept  by  David  Cyr. 

Wednesday,   Aug.   3,    1831.      The   rain   continued. 

Next,  S.  B.,  to  Richard  Violette's  is  Jean  Parent;  began 
on  the  lot  this  year.  Claims  40  rods  front,  and  has  sown 
about  3  bushels  of  grain. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Henri  Cyr,  Madawaska,  purchased  of  Celestin 
Souci  last  fall  by  deed  and  paid  $50.  Souci  purchased  of 
Joseph  Cyr,  who  had  a  deed  of  it  from  the  British.  Front 
60  rods,  12  acres  cleared.      The  buildings  have  decayed. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Henri  Cyr's  homestead.  He  inherited  two 
shares  and  purchased  one  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Cyr  by 
deed.  Front  50  rods.  He  has  an  house,  barn,  and  30  acres 
cleared. 

Next,.  S.  B.,  Thomas  Cyr,  Madawaska,  improves  the  lot, 
which  is  claimed  by  the  heir  of  Jean  Marie,  who  left  9  children. 
Thomas  Cyr  married  the  widow.  The  lot  was  deeded  by  the 
British.  Front  60  rods,  and  40  acres  cleared.  Thomas  Cyr 
lives  on  the  North  side  of  the  St.  John. 

Next,  S.  B,.  Jacques  Violette,  Madawaska,  claims  the  lot 
which  was  deeded  to  Francois  Violette,  who  is  dead.  He 
gave  it  to  Augustin  Violette,  who  gave  it  to  Jacques.  He 
claims  120  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  10  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Augustin  Violette,  Madawaska,  given  him  by 
his  father,  Joseph  Violette.       10  rods  front,  no  buildings. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Celeste  Violette,  Madawaska,  son  of  Joseph, 
given  him  by  his  father;  10  rods  front,  10  acres  cleared,  but 
no  buildings. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Augustin  Violette,  who  lives  on  the  North 
bank  near  the  church,  claims  90  rods  front,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  has  a  barn  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Phirmain  Nadeau,  Canada,  began  on  the  lot 
15  years  ago,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
9  acres  cleared. 
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Next,  S.  B.,  Chapel  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bruneau,*  and  lot 
30  rods  front  purchased  of  Eli  Thibedeau,  who  lives  on  the 
North  bank.  The  lot  was  taken  up  by  Francois  Violette. 
Clement  Cyr  drove  him  off  and  sold  to  Thibedeau. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Cyprian  Grace,  Irish,  began  5  years  ago, 
claims  40  or  60  rods  front.  Has  4  acres  cleared,  no  buildings 
and  lives  on  the  North  bank. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Isidore  Dubez,  Madawaska,  procured  the  lot 
by  exchange  with  Abraham  Chappe,  who  purchased  of  Joseph 
Gooding  a  few  years  ago.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  hovel  and   10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Dedie  Morin,  Canada,  purchased  of  Francois 
Thibedeau,  who  purchased  the  crops  and  possession  of  Augustin 
Dubez  6  or  7  years  ago.  Claims  40  rods  front,  no  buildings, 
and  the  land  which  was  cleared  is  now  pasturage  and  bushes. 
He  lives  on  the  North  bank. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Phirmain  Nadeau,  Canada,  purchsed  of  Henri 
Tardif,  who  purchased  of  Augustin  Dubez,  who  marked  it 
10  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  no  buildings,  and 
12  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Germain  Dubez,  Canada,  purchased  a  part 
of  Henri  Tardif  10  years  ago,  little  had  been  cut  down  but 
none  planted.  Claims  40  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn, 
and  10  or  12  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  William  McRea,  Irish,  and  John  Keaton,  N. 
Scotia,  exchanged  a  farm  for  it  on  the  Aroostook  with  George 
Manser,  who  purchased  of  Abraham  Dubez,  who  had  marked 
it,  and  there  was  some  cleared  when  they  came  on  it  in  Feb. 
1828.  They  claim  40  rods  front,  have  an  house,  distil-house, 
and  malt-house,  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Francois  Violette,  Acadie,  marked  the  lot  30 
years  ago,  and  began  to  improve  it  4  years  ago,  built  an 
house,  barn  and  grist-mill,  and  moved  on  3  years  ago.  He  says 
his  father,  Francois  Violette,  built  a  millf  on  the  same  place 
40  years  ago,  which  has  been  long  since  worn  out,  and  gave 
him  his  right.  He  also  claims  a  lot  on  the  North  bank  of 
the  St.  John  on  the  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Grand  river, 
by  a  deed  from  the  British,  dated  May  16th,  1826;  90  rods 
front  and  containing  300  acres  with  an  allowance  of  10  per 
cent  for  roads.  Two  of  his  sons  have  an  house  and  live  on 
the  lot. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Michael  Farrell,  Irish,  purchased  of  Joseph 
Sausfacon    10  years  ago.      Then  only  a  few  bushes  were  cut, 

*This  is  at  Van  Buren,  Maine. 

fThe  stream  on  which  this  mill  was  built  is  still  known  as  Violet  Brook. 
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and  paid  him  $8.00.  Claims  80  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  50  acres  poorly  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,,  Dennis  Douglass,  who  went  away  6  years 
ago,  and  put  the  possession  into  the  hands  of  Farrell.  The 
claim  is  60  rods  front. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Forest  for  80  or  100  rods. 

Next,  S.  B.,  James  Hagan,  Irish,  began  on  the  lot  within 
3  or  4  years.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  a  new  house,  and 
8  or  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Louis  Violette,  Madawaska,  son  of  Francois 
Yiolette;  began  a  few  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has 
a  new  house,  and  barn  and  10  or  12  acres  cleared.  This  lot 
adjoins  a  small  stream  coming  from  the  South.  Louis  was 
not  at  home,  but  was  said  to  be  at  work  on  our  Military  road 
near  the  forks  of  the  Madawumkeag. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Michel  Thibedeau,  Madawaska.  Toussaint 
Thibedeau,  the  father  of  Michel  began  on  the  lot  13  years  ago, 
and  lived  there  until  his  discease,  leaving  his  children  there. 
Michel  has  supported  his  brothers  and  sisters  until  they  have 
become  of  age,  when  they  have  left.  Some  of  them  with  his 
mother  are  with  him.  He  claims  90  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Leonard  Coombs,*  New  Brunswick,  who  has 
come  from  the  Province  within  2  years,  holds  a  commision 
under  the  British,  and  is  anxious  and  zealous  in  his  support 
of  their  usurpations,  and  lives  a  little  above  on  the  North 
bank,  claims  the  possession.  Coombs  purchased  a  part  of 
Michel  Thibedeau  and  a  part  of  Louis  Ouellette,  who  lives 
next  above  him.  Louis  Ouellette  marked  the  lot  17  years  ago. 
Coombs  paid  him  $120.  and  other  $180.  and  has  their  deeds. 
He  claims  70  rods  front,  has  no  buildings,  and  16  acres  cleared 

Next,  S.  B.,  Joseph  Ouellette,  Madawaska,  began  6  or  7 
years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
15  or  16  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Benoni  Nadeau,  Madawaska,  began  3  years 
ago.      Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  6  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Edouard  Duplessis,  Madawaska,  began  6 
years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  10  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Michel  Duplessis,  Canada,  began  on  the  lot 
7  years  ago.  Claims  120  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Baptiste  Govain,  Canada,  marked  the   lot 


"See  page  359,  ante. 
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last  fall,  and  claims  60  rods  front.  He  lives  on  the  North  bank, 
where  he  has  a  farm,    and  has  been  in  the  country  20    years. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Abraham  Giraud,  Canada,  began  on  the  lot 
3  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Germain  Nadeau,  Canada,  David  Mercure 
began  on  the  lot  6  years  ago,  and  sold  to  him.  Claims  90 
rods  front,  has  an  house  and  16  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Gabriel  Moreau,  Canada,  purchased  of  Joseph 
Mercure,  who  marked  it  7  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Michel  Remont,  Canada,  began  4  years  ago. 
Claims  60  rods  front,  and  has  12  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Olivier  Cormier,  Acadie,  purchased  of  Jean 
Marie  Ouellette,  who  marked  it  8  years  ago.  Claims  120 
rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Jean  Bourgoyne,  Acadie,  began  on  the  lot 
6  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn 
and   16  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Moyse  Bourgoyne,  Acadie,  purchased  of 
Jeremie  Tardif,  who  purchased  of  Elie  Thibedeau,  whose 
wife's  son  had  marked  the  lot  7  years  ago.  Tardif  planted 
year  before  last,  and  Bourgoyne  went  on  last  summer,  claims 
60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  12  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Alexandre  Aiotte,  Madawaska,  purchased 
of  Joseph  Sausfacon,  who  marked  the  lot  7  years  ago.  Aiotte 
moved  on  one  year  last  fall,  claims  100  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  25  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Samuel  and  Raphael  Christopher,  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  began  7  years  ago.  Claims  70  rods  front,  have  two 
houses  and  a  barn  and  40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Augustin  Violette,  Madawaska,  marked  the 
lot  4  or  5  years  ago,  cut  down  some,  but  none  is  cleared. 
Front  60  rods. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Isaac  Michaud,  Acadie,  purchased  from  one 
Fitzgerald,  who  purchased  of  Joseph  Violette,  who  marked  the 
lot  7  years  ago.  Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  12 
acres  cleared.      He  moved  on  the  lot  last  year. 

Next,  South  bank,  Augustin  Dubez,  Madawaska,  purchased 
of  Zebedee  Squires  and  moved  on  4  or  5  years  ago.  Squires 
had  cut  down  a  few  bushes.  Dubez  claims  60  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Samuel  and  Raphael  Christopher  claim  the 
possession.      A  brother  of  theirs  began  on  it  4  or  5  years  ago, 
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and  was  drowned,  leaving  no  children.  Claims  60  rods  front, 
a  new  house,  and  12  acres  cleared.* 

Next,  S.  B.,  John  Emerson,  English,  began  3  years  ago. 
Claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Francois  Roi  or  King.  He  lives  in  New 
Brunswick,  but  intends  moving  there.  He  purchased  of 
Louis  Lapoint,  who  began  5  years  ago  and  cleared  2  acres. 
Claims  60  rods  front,  and  has  4  or  5  acres  cleared,  but  no 
buildings. 

Next,  S.  B.,  John  Emerson  and  his  brothers  cut  down  some 
last  season. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Zebedee  Squires  began  and  has  cleared  4  acres 
and  is  building  an  house. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Thomas  Nugent,  Irish,  began  4  years  ago  and 
purchased  an  adjoining  possession  of  James  Malone,  who 
began  4  years  ago,  and  has  purchased  another  possession  of 
William  Cartwell,  on  which  Cartwell  began  3  years  ago.  He 
claims  60  rods  front  in  his  own  right,  60  in  the  right  of 
Malone  and  40  in  the  right  of  Cartwell.  On  the  2  upper  lots 
the  improvements  are  small.  He  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  a  small  cutting  made  last  year,  merely  a 
possessory  marking. 

Next,  S.  B.,  a  small  cutting  made  this  season  by  one 
Nadeau. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Edward  O'Neal,  Irish,  who  lives  opposite 
North  bank,  began  4  years  ago,  and  says  he  cuts  10  tons  of 
hay,  claims  60  rods  front.  A  stream  comes  in  here,  which 
he  says  is  sufficient  for  a  mill. 

Next,  S.  B.,  A  possession,  claimant  unknown,  in  bushes 
and  weeds. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Benjn  Weeks,  purchased  by  deed  of  John 
McGuire  and  paid  $60.  McGuire  began  5  years  ago,  and 
Weeks  has  been  on  2  years.  Claims  62  rods  front,  has  a  small 
house,  and  5  or  6  acres  cleared.  Weeks  is  moving  and  says 
he  is  going  to  the  Tobique  has  a  woman  and  2  children  with 
him  and  all  his  effects,  and  is  probably  running  away. 

Next,  S.  B.,  John  Pendergrass  cut  down  and  cleared  a  few 
acres,  which  appears  to  be  abandoned. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Is  forest  to  the  line  due  North  from  the  source 
of  the  river  St.  Croix  as  determined  under  Jay's  Treaty. 

This  day,  while  we  were  at  Michel  Thibedeau's,  fa  gentleman 

*It  will  be  noticed  that  the  French  names  cease  here.     This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  at  this  time  the  French  settlement  did  not  extend  below  St.  Leonards. 
tBelow   Van    Beuren. 
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came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  shew  him  our  authority  to  act. 
We  asked  him  of  what  authority  he  called  on  us.  He  replied 
that  his  name  was  James  A.  McLauchlan,  and  that  he  was 
Warden  of  the  disputed  territory,  to  which  we  answered  we 
knew  of  no  such  man  or  office.  We  were  acting  under  the 
authority  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine.  We  observed 
we  made  no  secret  of  our  authority,  and  had  invariably  shewn 
it,  when  any  person  wished  to  see  it,  and  had  no  objections 
to  his  seeing  it,  that  he  might  distinctly  understand,  that  we 
did  not  do  it  in  consequence  of  any  authority  invested  in  him 
by  the  British.  He  asked  us  what  we  had  done  and  what 
we  intended  to  do,  and  we  stated  to  him  what  we  had  done 
and  what  we  intended  to  do,  very  distinctly,  and  he  replied 
verbally,  he  protested  against  it.  He  observed  that  an  express 
had  been  sent  to  Fredericton,  and  the  subject  had  been 
considered  by  the  Governor,  Chief  Justice,  and  such  members 
of  the  Council  as  were  in  Fredericton,  and  if  we  persisted  in 
our  course,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  attend  us  as  long  as  we 
continued  in  the  settlement.  He  examined  our  commissions, 
and  much  more  conversation  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the 
State  and  United  States  authority.  As  to  the  British  claim, 
he  placed  it  on  the  ground  of  possession  and  would  not 
advance  from  that  position.  We  finally  said  to  him,  if  you 
have  the  possession  of  this  country,  it  is  by  usurpation  and 
not  otherwise,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  defend  the  right  on 
any  other  ground. 

It  commenced  raining  and  we  descended  the  river  about 
two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  below  the  line  to  the  Grand 
Falls,  and  put  up  at  Pierre  Michaud's.  From  the  line,  and 
indeed  some  way  above  it,  to  Michaud's  there  is  no  one 
settled.  Below  on  the  St.  John  it  is  seven  miles  to  the  first 
settlement,*  and  below,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aroostook,  there 
are  very  few  settled.  At  the  Grand  Falls  is  a  place  where 
much  business  is  carried  on,  and  a  village  will  grow  up,  unless 
it  is  prevented  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province. 

Thursday,  Aug.  4th,  1831.  As  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted 
we  made  our  preparations  for  our  return  up  river.  When  we 
had  arrived  near  the  place,  where,  from  the  best  information 
we  had,  the  line  running  due  North  from  the  source  of  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  high  lands  of  the  treaty  of  1783  crossed  the 
river  of  St.  John,  as  Bouchette  and  Johnson  run  it  in  1817, 
we  found  a  poplar  tree  spotted  on  one  side  and  marked  on 
the  N.  West  "side,  in  the  bark,   1.1.  &  G.W.C.   1825.      About 


*This  was  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River. 
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two  rods  Easterly  of  the  poplar  is  a  Balm  of  Gilead,  from 
which  a  well  spotted  line  runs  North,  and  the  line  appears 
to  have  been  renewed  within  a  few  years.  The  Balm  of 
Gilead  tree  leans  to  the  Eastward,  and  is  marked  with  an  axe 
M.M.  Near  it  stands  a  poplar  marked  V.  The  mark  is 
very  old.  The  line  on  the  North  side  of  the  river  runs 
through  a  second  growth.  The  original  has,  no  doubt,  at 
some  former  period,  been  burnt.  The  growth  is  white  birch, 
yellow  birch,  poplar  and  some  other  woods,  intermixed  with 
fir  and  spruce.  There  is  no  other  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  resembles  it.  A  few  rods  above  the  line,  a  small 
brook  falls  into  the  river.  With  a  very  little  attention,  the 
line  can  be  found. 

[Note  by  the  Editor.  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  pages  that 
follow,  that  the  information  contained  in  the  report  of  Deane 
and  Kavanagh  becomes  less  elaborate,  and  fewer  details  are 
furnished  concerning  the  settlers.  The  reason  for  this  we 
have  not  far  to  seek.  The  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  lately  been  announced.  By  it  the  British  were 
awarded  that  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  St.  John  as  we  descend  from  the  River  St. 
Francis  to  the  Grand  Falls.  The  westerly  side  was  awarded 
by  the  umpire  to  the  State  of  Maine.  This  decision  had  not 
been  as  yet  accepted  by  the  United  States  Senate,  but,  in  the 
interim,  Mr.  MacLaughlan  was  careful  to  do  nothing  more 
than  enter  a  formal  protest  regarding  the  mission  of  the  two 
Americans  while  they  were  at- work  on,  what  is  now,  the 
Maine  side  of  the  boundary.  But  when  they  pursued  their 
mission  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  the  territory  awarded 
to  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  MacLauchlan's  hand  appears.  It 
is  evident  that  he  exercised  a  restraining  influence  and  the 
information  recorded  by  Deane  and  Kavanagh  is  less  full. 
At  the  same  time  it  also  appears  that  the  people  were  disposed 
to  be  less  obliging  to  their  visitors,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  MacLauchlan's  aid  they  would  have  obtained  even  less 
information    than    they   did.] 

Having  finished  our  reports  of  the  possession  of  the  South 
bank,  we  now  commence  at  the  first  West  of  the  Line,  North 
bank,  to  pursue  them  to  the  point  where  we  left  off  up  the 
river,  nearly  opposite  the  lower  end  of  D'Aigle's  Island. 

First,  a  small  possessory  chopping. 

Next,  a  small  possessory  chopping. 

Next,  a  small  possessory  chopping. 

Next,  a  small  possessory  chopping. 
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Next,  There  are  the  remains  of  an  house,  where  one 
Clements  used  to  live.  Several  acres  were  formerly  partially 
cleared,  but  are  now  in  bushes  and  weeds,  and  are  common 
for  cattle.  Here  a  ledge  of  imperfect  limestone  crosses  the  river. 
The  same  sort  of  limestone  as  is  abundant  at  Grand  Falls. 

Next,   a  small  possessory  chopping. 

Next,  Twenty  or  twenty-five  acres  in  grass,  weeds,  and 
bushes,   nobody  lives  there. 

Next,  Mr.  Murphy  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Edward  O'Neal,  Irish,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared.  He  claims  the  posses- 
sion as  aforesaid  on  the  South  side  of  the  river. 

Next,  John  O'Neal,  Irish,  claims  60  rods  front,  is  building 
an  house,  has  a  barn,  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  House  and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Mr.  Ellwood  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
the  walls  of  a  barn.  He  has  moved  on  lately.  The  lot  has 
been  improved  4  or  5  years. 

Next,  Maurice  Whelan,  Irish,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Patrick  Martin,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  walls  of  a  barn,  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  Pelletier  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  wall  of  a  barn,  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Louis  Genet,  son-in-law  of  Joseph  Pelletier,  claims 
the  possession,  has  an  house  and  poor  barn,  and  some  cleared 
land.  Opposite  to  this  lot  is  an  Island,  on  which  one  elm 
stands  and  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Church, 
by  Gov.  Carleton,  and  by  them  to  Alexandre  Roi  or  King. 

Next,  Samuel  Theaney,  New  Brunswick,  formerly  a  magis- 
trate, but  now  out  of  commission,  and  is  out  of  favor  with 
the  British.  He  claims  50  or  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Ezekiel  Clements,  Yankee,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house,  blacksmith's  shop  and  4  or  5  acres  cleared. 

Next,  James  Powers,  Irish,  has  a  possessory  clearing  of 
4  or  5  acres. 

Next,  William  Stearns,  Irish,  has  a  possession,  one  acre 
in  corn,  some  in  pasture,  and  some  in  weeds. 

Next,  Alexandre  Roi  or  King,  New  Brunswick,  claims  the 
possession,  pasture  in  front,  grain  in  back  of  it  and  farther 
back  some  trees  are  cut.  There  are  the  walls  of  a  barn 
standing  on  the  lot. 
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Next,  Alexandre  Roi  or  King  claims  the  possession,  has 
house  and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared.  He  also  claims  afore- 
said the   Island  on  which  one  elm  stands. 

Next,  John  Pearl,  Irish,  claims  140  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  50  acres  cleared,  and  some  intervale.  Joseph 
Pearl  Jun.  lives  on  the  upper  part  of  the  same  lot. 

Next,  Augustin  Yiolette,  Madawaska,  claims  50  rods  front 
and  possessory  clearing  of  4  or  5  acres. 

Next,  Mr.  Cyr,  Madawaska,  son-in-law  to  Francois  Viol- 
et te.  claims  60  rods  front,  and  has  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Celeste  Thibedeau,  Madawaska  claims  00  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Boutout  Ouellette,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared. 

Next  Celeste  Ouellette,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  45  or  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  Roi  or  King,  N.  B.,  claims  60  rods 
front,    has   an   house   and    barn   and   30   or   40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Modeste  Bijou,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  25  or  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  Cinqcoeurs,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  25  or  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  Germain,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
the  walls  of  an  house  and  6  acres  cleared. 

Xext,  Phirmain  Duplessis,  Canada,  has  a  barn  and  8  or 
9  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Abraham  Roi  or  King.  N.  B.,  Claims  60  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Xext,  Jean  Baptiste  Gouvain,  Canada,  claims  60  rods 
front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Xext,  Possessory  chopping,  intended  lot  supposed  to  be  60 
rods    front. 

Xext,  Charles  Aiotte,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  5  or  6  acres  cleared.      He  began  last  fall. 

Xext,  Leonard  Coombs,  N.  B.,  Possessory  clearing  adjoining 
his  homestead. 

Xext,  Leonard  Coombs  homestead.  This  was  deeded 
to  Joseph  Souci,  Jun.,  in  the  second  large  grant,  and  has  been 
occupied  many  years.  He  claims  160  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  is  building  a  new  barn. 

We  dined  to-day  at  Samuel  and  Raphael  Christophers,  and 
arrived  at  Mr.  Coombs'  at  night,  where  we  put  up.  This 
place  is  twelve  miles  from  Grand  Falls  and  about  nine  miles 
from   the  line.       Below  we  did  not  ascertain,  that  the  British 
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had  given  any  deeds.  The  possessions  are  from  one  to  ten 
years  standing.      One  or  two  may  be  older. 

To-day  Mr.  McLauchlan  met  us  in  the  forenoon  and  was 
very  civil.  He  observed  that  the  people  might  be  alarmed 
and  not  give  us  full  accounts  of  their  possessions.  He  gave 
us  no  trouble  in  our  course,  and  in  some  instances  aided  our 
inquiries. 

Edward  O'Neal  came  to  us  and  gave  us  an  account  of  his 
possession. 

Friday,  Aug.  5,  1831.  The  river  had  risen,  since  the  rain 
on  Tuesday,  rapidly.      Mr    Coombs  says  it  has  risen  7  feet. 

Next,  Phirmain  Ouellette,  Canada,  old  possession,  claims 
60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn,  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Celeste  Ouellette,  son  of  Phirmain,  claims  60  rods 
front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  some  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  Dubez,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  the 
walls  of  an  house  and  5  or  6  acres  cleared,  and  lives  on  the 
South  bank. 

Next,  Pierre  Ouellette,  claims  60  rods  front,  and  has  some 
cleared  land. 

Next,  John  Keaton,  who  lives  with  Wm.  McRae  on  the 
South  bank  and  opposite,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
occupied  as  a  school  house.  McRae  probably  claims  as 
co-tenant. 

Next,  Jean  Tardif,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
6  or  7  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Andre  Tardif,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  30  or  40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  is  a  possession  which  formerly  belonged  to  Phirmain 
Thibedeau.  but  he  has  sold  it. 

Next,  Joseph  Dubez,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  25  or  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Elie  Thibedeau,  Acadie,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  25  or  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  The  land  was  deeded  by  the  British  to  Francois 
Violette,  on  both  sides  of  the  Grand  river,  May  16th  1826, 
a  deed  of  gift,  but  he  paid  $50  office  fees.  The  lot  contains 
300  acres,  with  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent  for  roads.  Two 
of  his  sons  occupy  it.  Have  an  house  and  barn  and  extensive 
clearings. 

2nd.  Island  omitted  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  called 
Boutoutes  Island  and  is  in  grass.  Contains  about  12  acres. 
Abraham  Genet  and  Germain  Nadeau  live  on  the  South  bank 
and  John   Baptiste   Roi  and  Joseph   Cinquecoeure  live  on  the 
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North  bank  opposite.  Mr.  McLauchlan  says  next  above 
Francois  Violette's  at  Grand  river,  is  an  old  grant,  being  one 
of  the  lots  in  the  1st  large  grant  deeded  to  Aaron  Cyr,  as  the 
French  write  Larion  Cyr.  The  grantees  in  the  deed  dated 
2nd.  of  August,  1794,  are:  Joseph  Souci,  Junr.,  Augustin 
Violette,  Francois  Violette,  Joseph  Cyr,  Phirmain  Cyr,  Joseph 
Cyr,  Jr.,  Francois  Cormier,  Aaron  Cyr,  Jean  Baptiste  Cormier, 
Alexis  Cormier,  Pierre  Cormier,  Louis  LeBlond,  Gregoire 
Thibedeau,  Phirmain  Thibedeau,  Joseph  Terrieau,  Olivier 
Thibedeau,  Jr.,  Joseph  Terrieaut,  Jr.,  Jean  Thibedeau,  Baptiste 
Thibedeau,  Olivier  Thibedeau,  Germain  Souci,  Baptiste  Charet, 
Louis    Ouellette,    Joseph    Michaud. 

Nine  tracts  are  conveyed,  divided  into  24  lots  and  contain 
5,253  acres  with  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent  for  waste  land 
and  roads. 

Above  the  mouth  of  Grand  river  are  2  Islands  called  Grand 
River  Islands.  The  first  is  90  or  100  rods  long  and  20  or 
30  broad  and  is  in  grass,  the  second  has  some  grass  and  bushes 
on  it,  and  is  smaller  than  the  first. 

Next,  to  Francois  Violette's  Grand  river  lot  is  the  lot 
deeded  to  Aaron  Cyr,  60  rods  front.  There  are  decayed 
buildings,  and  50  acres  cleared.  It  was  taken  for  a  debt 
by  a  Mr.  Michaud,  a  merchant  of  Fredericton,  and  he  now 
claims  it. 

Next,  A  possessory  chopping  made  a  few  years  ago. 

Next,  A  possessory  chopping  made  a  few  years  ago. 

Next,  Pierre  Celeste,*  a  little  above  the  Grand  River 
Islands,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  some 
land  cleared. 

Next,  Anselm  Francaeur,  a  possessory  chopping  made  one 
or  two  years  ago. 

Next,  Joseph  Souci  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  10  or  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Siagis  River. 

Next,  Thomas  Cyr,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
2  barns  and  20  or  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Elie  Cyr,  claims  60  rods  front.  10  or  12  acres 
cleared  within  10  or  12  years,  now  in  pasture.  The  walls  of 
a  barn  stand  on  the  lot. 

Next,  Francois  Mazerolle  claims  60  rods  front,  has  a  new 
house  and  barn  and  8  or  10  acres  cleared.  He  lives  with 
Gabriel  Parent. 

Next,  Frederic  Mazerolle,  A  possessory  chopping. 


*He  was  a  provincial  mail  carrier  in  1827,  see  page  350,  ante. 
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Next,  Laurent  Michaud  claims  GO  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  5  or  6  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  Raymond  claims  90  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Maurice  Sirois  claims  a  possession.  There  is  an 
house  and  some  land  cleared  on  it. 

Next,  Christophe  Cyr  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  20  or  25  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Francois  Cyr  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Larion  Aiotte  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

David  Cyr,  who  keeps  the  tavern  on  the  South  bank, 
claims  60  rods  front,  has  5  or  6  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  Sirois  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and   10  or   12  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Paschal  Cyr  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn,  and  5  or  6  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Basil  Martin  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  15  or  20  acres  poorly  cleared.  He  claims  a  lot  on 
the  South  bank  next  above  David  Cyr's,  on  which  there  is  a 
barn,  and  the  front  is  intervale. 

Next,  Moreille  Beaulieu  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  large  clearing. 

Next,  Quisabis  River. 

Below  Quisabis  river  and  between  the  possessions  of 
Gabriel  Parent  on  the  South  and  Francois  Cyr  on  the  North 
banks  of  the  St.  John,  and  between  the  possessions  of  Jean 
Parent  on  the  South  and  Francois  Muzerolle  on  the  North 
banks  are  three  Islands  called  Seven  Islands.  Why  so  called 
we  did  not  ascertain.  There  might  be  some  small  Islands 
concealed  from  us  by  the  larger  ones. 

We  called  at  David  Cyr's,  the  publican,  some  were  dis- 
posed to  get  dinner.  One  of  the  party  refused,  as  he  had 
determined  not  to  eat  rancid  pork.  On  inquiry,  all  were  well 
satisfied  we  should  fare  no  better  than  we  had  done,  and 
departed  to  seek  refreshment  elsewhere.  While  at  Cyr's 
we  were  informed  that  he  was  back  on  the  land.  A  school 
is  kept  at  Cyr's  by  a  very  singular  sort  of  a  school-master, 
is  supported  under  the  English  regulations,  and  is  of  little 
or  no  use  to  any  excepting  the  family.  A  young  man  who 
was   there   learning  French,*    informed    us    that    Basil    Martin, 


*A  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  English  race,  including  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Wilmot 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  in  this  way. 
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who  lives  on  the  North  bank,  claims  the  possession  next  above 
David  Cyr's  and  has  a  barn  and  some  cleared  land  on  it. 

Jean  Baptiste  Bernabe,  who  lives  North  side  next  to  Quis- 
bis  river,  has  10  or  15  acres  cleared,  and  an  old  house,  which 
he  uses  for  a  barn. 

That  David  Cyr  has  a  possession,  an  old  barn  and  15  or 
20  acres  cleared.  The  night  we  staid  there,  Mrs.  Cyr  was  grouty 
and  fed  us  on  rancid  pork  at  the  tavern  prices  for  good  food, 
and  declined  giving  us  any  answers  as  to  her  husbands  claims, 
and  her  husband  having  neglected  to  give  us  any  information, 
it  is  supposed  they  may  not  wish  to  derive  any  title  under 
the  State,  but  mean  to  rely  upon  the  magnaminity  of  the 
British. 

Next  to  the  river  Quisabis  is  Jean  Baptiste  Bernabe.  He 
claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  20  acres 
cleared.     Up  the  Quisabis  there  is  a  clearing  and  a  new  house. 

Next,  Dominique  Bourgoyne  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an 
old  house,  barn  and  21  acres  cleared.  There  is  an  Island  here 
called  Quisabis.  Upper  and  lower  ends  in  grass,  middle  in 
trees  and  bushes;     90  rods  long  and  from  20  to  30  broad. 

Next  Andre  Martin  claims  90  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  25  acres  cleared. 

Opposite  to  the  last  possession  is  the  upper  Quisabis  Island. 
Next,  Benoni  Bernabe  claims  90  rods  front,  has  an  house, 
barn,  and  25  acres  cleared.      Clearing  old. 

Next,  Henri  Cyr,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  27  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Pierre  Mercure  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  stable  and  17  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Maurice  Sirois  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Charles  Beaulier  claims  20  or  25  rods  front,  has  an 
old  and  new  house,  2  barns  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Pierre  Mercure  claims  60  rods  front,  has  a  barn 
and   15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  Souci,  who  lives  on  the  North  side 
of  the  St.  John  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Green 
River,  claims  20  rods  front,  and  has  some  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  Lapoint  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and   15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Michel  Lapoint  claims  30  rods  front,  has  a  poor 
house,  and  8  or  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Paschal  Michaud  claims  20  rods  front,  and  has  7  or 
8  acres  cleared. 
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Next,  Antoine  Beaulieu  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  S  or  10  acres  cleared.  Poor  land.  He  began  10  or  11 
years  ago. 

Next,  Laurent  Terrieau,  who  lives  near  Green  river,  claims 
60  rods  front.      Some  cleared. 

Next,  Antoine  Davoust  claims  40  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Henri  Souci  claims  120  rods'  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  40  acres  cleared.  He  further  says  the  Grand  Isle 
is  claimed  as  follows;*  to  wit — Edward  LeBlond  claims  one 
lot,  Frederic  Terrieau,  two  lots.  Pierre  Cormier,  one  lot, 
Gregoire  Thibedeau,  one  lot.  Paul  Thibedeau  one  lot,  Paul 
Cyr  two  lots,  barn  on  them.  Francois  Cormier  one  lot, 
Benj.  Gregoire  one  lot.  Phirmain  Thibedeau,  part  of  a  lot, 
Antoine  G.  Bellefleure  one  lot.  Sam.  Romain  Dendre  12 
acres.  Cyprien  Cormier  one  lot. 

Next,  Germain  Moreau  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house, 
barn,  and  60  acres    cleared. 

Next,  Gregoire  Thibedeau,  who  lives  on  the  South  bank, 
claims  60  rods  front,  and  has  25  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Francois  Gooding  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  25  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Louis  Ringuette  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jerome  Gamier  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Phirmain  Thibedeau  claims  270  rods  front,  the  lots 
one  deeded  to  him',  one  to  Olivier  Thibedeau,^  lot  Jean  Thibe- 
deau, and  has  taken  up  2  adjoining  lots,  has  150  acres  cleared, 
2  houses,  2  barns,  and  a  store.  His  son  Vitel  is  married  and 
lives  with  him.  He  claims  a  tract  of  intervale  and  a  barn 
on  Green  River.  Also  a  tract  of  intervale  and  a  lot  near  the 
Church.  Also  a  lot  the  second  or  third  lot  below  Pierre 
Lisotte's,  South  bank,  and  sundry  other  lots  obtained  by 
purchase,  which  appears  in  this  report. 

Next,  Henri  Vasseur  claims  30  rods  front,  the  upper  half 
of  the  lot  deeded  by  the  British  to  Jean  Thibedeau. 

Next,  Joseph  Terrieau  claims  60  rods  front,  deeded  to 
him  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Terrieau,  Junr.,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Laurent  Terrieau  claims  60  rods  front,  deeded  by 
British  to  Joseph  Terrieau,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  50 
acres  cleared.      He  is  said   to   be   in   possession  of  the   Island 

♦Compare    statement  of  Phirmain    Thibedeau   as    to  the   claimants  of  Grand    Isle.     See 
foot  of    next   page. 
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in  front  of  Phirmain  Thibedeau's.  Phirmai  1  Thibedeau  took 
up  the  island  and  cleared  it  off,  and  Laurent  and  his  father 
drove  him  off.  Phirmain  for  the  sake  of  peace,  has  not  warred 
with  them,  but  still  claims  his  right. 

Next,  Phirmain  Ducette  claims  20  rods  front  of  an  old 
grant  to  B.  Thibedeau,  also  16  rods  front  of  a  grant  to  Olivier 
Thibedeau,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  Olivier  Thibedeau  claims  40  rods  front 
of  a  grant  to  him  by  a  shorter  Christian  name,  has  an  house 
and   50   acres  cleared. 

Next,  George  Thibedeau  claims  50  rods  front  and  it  lies 
on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Green  river  included  in  the 
lands  granted  to  Olivier  Thibedeau.  Most  of  the  land  is 
cleared  and  he  lives  in  the  2nd  house  above  on  the  North 
bank  of  the  St.  John.  This  is  the  uppermost  lot  on  the 
North  bank  of  the  St.  John  included  in  the  second  large  grant 
made  by  the  British  in  1794. 

Up  the  Green  river  there  are  nine  families,  and  several 
possessions  marked. 

On  the  Northeast  side  Francois  Gautier. 

Next  above,  Jean  Baptiste  Thibedeau. 

Next  above,  David  Thibedeau. 

Next  above,  Jean  Roque. 

Next  above,  Pierre  Lisotte,  Jr. 

Next  above,  Louis  St.   Pierre. 

Next  above,   Joseph   Mercure   has   a   clearing   and   a   barn. 

Next  above,  several  lots  have  been  marked  within  a  few 
years;  on  some,    little     has    been    done,  on    others,  nothing. 

Southwest  side,  Simon  Thibedeau. 

Next  above,  Joseph  Fournier. 

Next  above,  Michel  Thibedeau. 

Next  above  several  lots  have  been  marked  within  a  few 
years;    on  some  little  has  been  done,  and  on  others  nothing. 

[The  reader  will  observe  that  for  about  four  pages  that 
follow  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  the 
insertion  of  (A)  Phirmain  Thibodeau's  statement  of  the  settlers 
at  Grand  Isle;  (B)  George  Thibodeau's  account  of  the  grant 
of  1794  and  the  present  possessors  of  the  lots;  and  (C)  Pierre 
Lisotte's  account  of  the  grantees  in  the  grant  made  in  October, 
1790,   and   of  the  present  claimants  of  the  lots.] 

A. 
Phirmain  Thibedeau's  statement  of  the  claimants  at  Grand 
Isle. 
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Paul  Cyr  has  a  lot,  50  rods  of  the  West  end  of  the  Island 
purchased  by  Phirmain  Thibedeau  of  Charles  Fournier  and 
given  him. 

Next,  Gregoire  Thibedeau,  8  rods  wide. 

Phirmain  Thibedeau  purchased  of  Touissiant  Thibedeau  a 
lot  8  rods  wide,  on  which  there  is  a  barn. 

Next,  Frederic  Terrieau,  8  rods  wide. 

Next,  Julien  Thibedeau,  8  rods  wide. 

Next,  Paul  Thibedeau,  8  rods  wide. 

Next,  Henri  Souci,  purchased  of  Edouard  LeBlond,  8  rods 
wide. 

Next,  Pierre  Cormier,  8  rods  wide. 

Next,  George  Thibedeau  purchased  of  Michel  Duplessis, 
8  rods  wide. 

Next,  Henri  Souci,  purchased  of  Augustin  Violette,  8  rods 
wide,  and  is  building  a  barn. 

Next,  Edouard  LeBlond,  8  rods  and  an  old  barn. 

Next,  Francois  Cormier,  had,  say  16  rods  wide  and  sold 
it  to  Sam.  Romain  Dendre. 

Next,  Benjamin  Gregoire,  8  rods  wide. 

Next,  Paul  Cyr  purchased  of  Alexis  Cormier's  Heirs,  8 
rods  wide. 

Next,  Antoine  Gotte  Bellefleure  purchased  8  rods  wide  of 
Charles  Beaulier. 

Next,  Phirmain  Thibedeau*  12  rods  at  the  Easterly  end  of 
the  Island. 

This  day  after  leaving  David  Cyr's,  we  stopped  at  the 
Grand  Isle,  and  while  Mr.  Deane  was  on  the  Island  engaged 
in  his  inquiries  of  Henri  Souci  and  Daniel  Savage  and  Jesse 
Wheelock,  who  were  there  building  a  barn  for  Souci,  Mr. 
McLauchlan  proposed  to  proceed  to  Phirmain  Thibedeau's  and 
speak  for  dinner,  and  accordingly  went.  After  finishing  our 
inquiries  we  proceeded  and  dinner  was  ready  shortly  after. 
It  was  very  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  then  went  up  the 
river  to  Jean  Baptiste  Souci's  and  we  put  up  for  the  night. 
•  Saturday,  Aug.  6th  1831. 

Mr.  McLauchlan  left  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
ascended  the  river. 

B. 

George  Thibedeau  gave  the  following  account  of  the  grant 
of  1794  and  the  present  possessors  of  the  lots. 


*Phirmain  Thibodeau  was  a  Captain  in  the  militia  and  had  quite  a  large  estate.  He 
was  a  loyal  citizen  of  New  Brunswick.  Most  of  the  claimants  of  Grand  Isle  are  mentioned 
at  pages  416,  417,  ante. 
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Joseph  Souci,  Junr.,  North  bank  3  miles  below  Grande 
River.  The  lot  is  occupied  by  Leonard  Coombs,  whose 
family  has  been  there  one  year,  he  came  the  year  before. 

Aaron  or  Larion  Cyr,  45  rods  above  the  Grande  River, 
North  bank  of  the  St.  John,  60  rods  front,  an  old  house  and 
barn  not  now  occupied.  50  acres  cleared,  the  residue  in 
trees  and  bushes.  It  is  now  claimed  by  Mr.  Needham,  a 
merchant  at  Fredericton,  who  took  it  up  for  debt. 

Augustin  Violette,  South  bank,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
Grande  river,  occupied  by  his  son  Jacques  Violette. 

Francois  Violette,  deceased;  the  lot  is  occupied  by  his 
son  Augustin  Violette. 

Joseph  Cyr,  South  bank,  but  it  is  in  the  occupation  of 
Thomas  Cyr,  who  lives  on  the  North  bank. 

Phirmain  Cyr,  deceased,  South  bank.  The  lot  is  occupied 
by  his  son,  Henri  Cyr. 

Joseph  Cyr  Junr.     The  lot  is  occupied  by  Henri  Cyr. 

Francois  Cormier,  deceased,  South  bank,  opposite  to  the 
Grand  Isle.      The  lot  is  occupied  by  his  son. 

Jean  Baptiste  Cormier,  deceased,  South  bank.  The  lot  is 
occupied  by  Benjamin  Thibedeau  in  part,  in  part  by  Henri 
Souci,  and  in  part  one  more. 

Alexis  Cormier,  deceased,  South  bank.  The  lot  is  now 
occupied   by  Julien  Thibedeau. 

Pierre   Cormier,   South   bank,   is  now   occupied   by   himself. 

Louis  LeBlond,  moved  to  Canada.  Lot  S.  Bank,  which 
LeBlond  sold  to  Jean  Baptiste  Vasseur,  who  occuipes  it. 

Gregoire  Thibedeau,  S.  Bank.  The  lot  is  occupied  by  J. 
B.  Vasseur. 

Phirmain  Thibedeau,  North  bank.  Occupies  one  lot 
granted  to  himself,  one  lot  granted  to  Olivier  Thibedeau  and 
half  of  the  lot  granted  to  Jean  Thibedeau. 

Henri  Vasseur  occupies  the  half  of  the  lot  granted  to  Jean 
Thibedeau. 

Joseph  Terrieau,  Junr.,  now  Senr.,  North  bank  occupies 
the  lot. 

Joseph  Terrieau,  deceased,  fifty  rods  front  of  the  lot  is 
occupied  by  his  son  Laurent  Terrieau. 

Baptiste  Thibedeau,  North  bank.  The  lot  is  occupied, 
20  rods  front  of  it  by  Phirmain  Ducette,  and  40  rods  front  of 
it  by  Baptiste  Olivier  Thibedeau. 

Olivier  Thibedeau,  North  bank  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Green  river.  The  lot  is  occupied,  50  rods  front  of  it  by 
George  Thibedeau,  and  10  rods  front  of  it  by  Phirmain 
Ducette. 
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Olivier  Thibedeau,  Junr.,  drowned  last  year,  North  Bank. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  Phirmain  Thibedeau,  being  one  of 
his   four  and   a   half   lots. 

Jean  Thibedeau,  North  bank.  It  is  half  occupied  by 
Phirmain  Thibedeau  and  half  by  Henri  Vasseur. 

Germain  Souci,  deceased,  South  bank,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  Green  River.  One  half  is  occupied  by  his  son, 
Jean  Baptiste  Souci,  and  the  other  half  by  Louis  Thibedeau, 
who  lives  on  the  North  bank,  first  house  above  Green  River. 

Louis  Ouellette.      The  lot  is  occupied  by  Joseph  Cyr. 

Baptiste  Charette,  has  gone  to  Canada,  South  bank.  The 
lot  is  occupied  by  Joseph  Aiotte. 

Joseph  Michaud,  deceased.  Pierre  Lisotte  purchased  half 
of  the  lot  and  his  son  Bonaventure  occupies  it.  The  other 
half  is  occupied  by  Michaud,  the  son  of  Joseph. 

An  account  of  the  Grantees  in  the  first  grant  made  by  the 
British,  dated  June   11th,   1790. 
Pierre   Duperre.* 

C. 

An  account  of  the  grantees  in  the  second  grant  made  by 
the  British,  dated  Oct.  1st  1790.  .    Given  by  P.  Lisotte. 

Joseph  Muzerolle,  Jean  Baptiste  Thibedeau,  Sr.,  Phirmain 
Cyr,  Jr.,  Jean  Baptiste  Cyr,  Sr.,  Louis  Sausfacon,  Maturin 
Beaulier,  Joseph  Ouellette,  Joseph  Sausiers  (or  Souci), 
Zacharie  Ouellette,  Jean  Marie  Saussiers,  Joseph  Cyr,  Jr., 
Jean  Martin,  Antoine  Cyr,  Alexandre  Ouellette,  Michel  Cyr, 
Jean  Baptiste  Cyr,  Jr.,  Phirmain  Cyr,  Sr.,  Francois  Cyr, 
Jacques  Cyr,  Joseph  D'Aigle,  Jr.,  Jean  Baptiste  Fournier, 
Joseph  D'Aigle,  Sr.,  Francois  Cyr,  Jr.,  Joseph  Ouellette,  Jean 
Baptiste  Muzerolle,  Jr.,  Francois  Albert,  Paul  Potiers  or 
Marichaud,  Simon  Hebert,  Pierre  Lisotte,  Augustin  Dube,t 
Etienne  Thibedeau,  Joseph  Thibedeau,  Jean  Baptiste  Thibe- 
deau, Jr.,  Antoine  Gregoire,  Joseph  Gendreaux,  Alexandre 
Cyr,    Jean    Vasseur,    Pierre    Cyr,    Paul    Cyr,    Joseph    D'Aigle, 


*In  point  of  time  this  is  the  first  grant  in  Madawaska  made  by  the  Government  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  tract  comprised  213  acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  St.  John 
opposite  the  islands  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska.  The  date  of  the  grant  is 
correctly  stated  above. 

fin  this  grant  the  names  from  Joseph  Muzerolle  to  Augustin  Dube  are  as  in  the  order 
of  their  lots  beginning  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  John,  opposite  Riviere  Verte,  or  Green 
River,  and  extending  up  the  St.  John  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska.  By  the 
Ashburton  treaty  these  lots  fell  to  the  State  of  Maine.  The  remainder  of  the  lots  (includ- 
ing eighteen  then  unsettled)  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  John  in  order  ascending  the 
stream  and   were  awarded   to   New   Brunswick. 
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Jean  Baptiste  D'Aigle,  Marie  Margaret  D'Aigle,  Olivier  Cyr, 
Thomas  Cos  tin,  Alexis  Cyr,  Joseph  Mercure,  Michel  Mercure 
Jean  Tardif,   Louis   Mercure. 

Whole  containing  16,709  acres  with  an  allowance  of  10 
per  cent  for  roads  and  waste  land. 

Pierre  Lisotte's  account  of  the  present  claimants  of  the 
possessions  claimed  under  the  above  named  grants. 

Joseph  Muzeroll,  South  bank.  Jean  Baptiste  Souci  lives 
on  the  place. 

Jean  Baptiste  Thibedeau,  South  bank.  Jean  Baptiste 
Souci  claims  the  possession. 

Phirmain  Cyr,  South  bank.  Chrissostome  Cyr  lives  on 
the  place. 

Jean  Baptiste  Cyr,  Senr.,  South  bank.  Francois  Thibedeau 
lives  on  the  place. 

Maturin  Beaulier,  S.  B.,  Xavier  Martin  lives  on  the  lot. 

Joseph  Ouellette,  S.  B.,  Phirmain  Thibedeau  claims  it, 
nobody  lives  on  it. 

Joseph  Saussier,  or  Souci,  S.  B.,  Germain  Cyr  lives  on  the 
lot. 

Zacharie  Ouellette,  deceased,  John  Martin  and  Francois 
Lisotte  own  the  lot.      It  has  been  sold  often.      South  bank. 

Jean  Marie  Saussier,  S.  B.,  Has  been  sold  often. 

Joseph  Cyr,  Jr.,  lives  on  the  lot.      South  bank. 

Jean  Martin,  N.  B.,  lives  on  the  lot. 

Alexandre  Ouellette,  S.  B.,  deceased.  Joseph  Hebert 
claims  it. 

Michel,  Cyr,  S.  B.,  sold  it.  Louis  Gotte  Bellefleure  lives 
on   the  lot. 

Phirmain  Cyr,  Sr.,  S.  B.,  has  gone  to  Montreal,  exchanged 
the  lot  with  Menin  Cyr,  who  lives  on  the  lot. 

Francois  Cyr,  S.  B.,  gave  it  to  his  son,  who  with  his  father 
lives  on  the  lot. 

Jacques  Cyr,  S.  B.,  deceased.  His  sons  Chrysostome  and 
Xavier  Cyr  live  on  the  lot,  one  on  the  West  and  the  other 
on  the  East  part  of  the  lot. 

Joseph  D'Aigle,  Jr.  S.  B.,  lives  on  the  lot. 

Jean  Baptiste  Fournier,  S.  B.,  gave  it  to  his  son  Jean 
Baptiste  Fournier,  Junr.,  and  both  live  on  the  lot. 

Joseph  D'Aigle,  Senr.,  N.  B.,  deceased.  Jean  Baptiste 
D'Aigle  owns  and  lives  on  the  lot. 

Francois  Cyr,  Junr.,  S.  B.,  deceased.  Land  divided 
between  Chrysostome  and  Joseph  Cyr,  his  brothers,  who 
occupies  it. 
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Joseph  Ouellette,  S.  B.,  deceased,  sold  to  Francois  Picard, 
who  lives  on  the  lot. 

Jean  Baptiste  Muzeroll,  Junr.,  S.  B.,  deceased,  sold  to 
Simon  Hebert,  and  he  gave  it  to  his  son-in-law,  who  lives  on 
the  lot. 

Paul  Potiers  or  Marichaud,  S.  B.,  sold  to  David  Dufour,  who 
lives  on  the  lot. 

Simon  Hebert,  S.  B. 

Pierre  Lisotte,  S.  B.,  lives  on  one  of  the  lots. 

Augustin  Dubez,  S.  B.,  deceased,  sold  to  Francois  Albert, 
deceased,  and  his  son,  Anselm  Albert,  lives  on  the  lot. 

Etienne  Thibedeau,  N.  B.,  his  son  Louis  owns  and  lives 
on  the  lot. 

Joseph  Thibedeau,  N.  B.,  lives  on  the  lot. 

Jean  Baptiste  Thibedeau,  Jr.,  N.  B.,  lives  on  the  lot. 

Antoine  Gagnon,  N.  B.  sold  and  exchanged  often. 

Joseph  Gendreaux,  N.  B.,  gone  away.  D.  Pelletier  lives 
on  the  lot. 

Alexandre  Cyr,  sold  to  Benoni  Terrieau,  who  lives  on  the 
lot. 

Jean  Vasseur,  N.  B.,  deceased,  sold  to  Benoni  Terrieau, 
who  claims  the  lot. 

Pierre  Cyr,   N.   B.,  sold. 

Paul  Cyr,  deceased,  N.  B.,  sold  to  Rami  DuChene,  who 
lives  on  the  lot. 

Joseph  D'Aigle,  Junr.,  N.  B.,  occupies  it,  but  he  lives  on 
the  South  bank. 

Marie  Margaret  D'Aigle,  N.  B.;  she  gave  it  to  Celeste 
Souci,  who  lives  on  the  lot. 

Olivier  Cyr,  N.  B.,  lives  on  the  lot. 

Thomas  Costin,  gone  out  of  the  country,  N.  B.,  deceased. 
A  part  belongs  to  the  Church  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Basil,  and 
a  part  to  others. 

Alexis  Cyr,  N.  B.,  lives  on  the  lot. 

Joseph  Mercure,  N.  B.,  deceased.  Sold  to  Alexander 
Albert,  who  lives  on  the  lot. 

Michel  Mercure,  N.  B.,  deceased.  Sold  to  Michel  Martin, 
who  lives  on  the  lot. 

Jean  Tardif,  N.  B.,  has  leased  the  lot  to  another  person. 

Louis,  Mercure,  N.  B.,  deceased.  Sold  to  Alexandre 
Albert,  who  occupies  the  lot. 

Pierre  Lisotte  further  says,  that  his  native  place  was 
Canada,    and    that   he,    at   the   age   of    14    came   through    the 
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forest,  and  spent  the  winter  with  the  Indians  at  Madawaska, 
returned  in  the  spring,  and  his  half  brother,  Pierre  Duperre 
came  with  him  the  next  season,  and  they  established  them- 
selves there.  The  Indians  were  of  the  tribe  called  Marichites 
and  consisted  of  250  families,  but  are  now  reduced  to  5  or  6 
families.  A  Catholic  Priest  used  to  visit  and  spend  six  weeks 
with  them  annually. 

The  grant  consists  of  scattered  trees  extending  from  near 
the  mouth  of  Green  River  to  the  Indian  settlement,  or  one 
and  a  half  or  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Madawaska  River.* 

We  begin  now  at  the  lot  next  to  the  lot  claimed  by  George 
Thibedeau  on  the  North  bank  and  both  sides  of  the  mouth 
of  Green  river,  which  is  claimed  by  Louis  Thibedeau,  Madaw- 
aska, son  of  Phirmain.  This  lot  was  deeded  by  the  British 
to  Etienne  Thibedeau,  who  sold  it  to  Phirmain.  Front  60 
rods.      He  has  an  house  and  two  barns  and  70  acres  cleared. 

Next,  George  Thibedeau,  Acadie,  claims  30  rods  front. 
Purchased  of  Joseph  Thibedeau,  who  had  a  deed  from  the 
British,  has  an  house,  2  barns  and  50  acres  cleared.  He 
has  a  barn  and  15  acres  cleared  on  the  Green  river  lot. 

Next,  Joseph  Thibedeau,  Acadie,  claims  30  rods  front  of 
the  land  deeded  to  him  by  the  British,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  GO  acres  cleared. 

Xext,  Laon  Bellefleure  claims  80  rods  front  deeded  by  the 
British  to  Baptiste  Thibedeau  and  given  him  by  Baptiste, 
whose  son-in-law  he  is.  Has  an  house  and  2  barns  and  100 
acres  cleared. 

Next,  Nicholas  Pelletier  claims  40  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Francois  Thibedeau  claims  30  rods  front,  has  a  new 
house  and  10  acres  cleared  and  lives  at  Joseph  Thibedeau's. 

Next,  Joseph  Pelletier  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

The  three  lots  last  mentioned  are  said  to  have  been 
deeded  as  one  lot  by  the  British  to  Antoine  Gagnon  or 
Gamier,  deceased. 

Next,  Benoni  Terrieau  claims  120  rods  front,  being  the 
lots  deeded  by  the  British  to  Alexandre  Cyr  and  Jean  Vasseau. 
Has  an  house  and  barn  and  10  acres  cleared. 


*The  plan  of  George  Sproule,  Surveyor  General,  in  the  Crown  Land  Office  in  Fredericton 
shows  a  curious  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  lots  in  this  grant  which  range  from 
150  to  .'UQ  acres.  In  explanation  Mr.  Sproule  has  made  a  note  on  the  plan  "  The  Tracts  repre- 
sented on  this  Plan  being  subdivided  into  lots  by  the  settlers  and  considerably  improved 
before  an  actual  survey  was  made,  the  irregularity  in  the  measurement  of  the  fronts  of  the 
lots  could  not  therefore  be  altered  without  too  great  an  injury  to  the  settlement." 
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Next,  Benoni  Pelletier  claims  60  rods  front,  the  lot  deeded 
by  the  British  to  Pierre  Cyr,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  60 
acres  cleared. 

Next,  Widow  Pelletier,  now  marrried  to  Rami  DuChene, 
claims  60  rods  front,  which  was  deeded  by  the  British  to 
Paul  Cyr,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared.  The 
children  of  her  first  husband  live  on  the  lot. 

Next,  Christophe  Cyr,  who  lives  on  the  South  bank,  claims 
60  rods  front,  has  a  barn  and  20  acres  cleared.  This  lot 
was  deeded  by  the  British  to  Louis  Ouellette,  but  when  we 
did  not  ascertain. 

Next,  Michel  Martin  marked  and  came  to  him  through 
sundry  sales.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  6 
acres  cleared. 

Next,  Baptiste  Babin,  marked  and  came  to  him  through 
sundry  sales.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  old  and  new 
house  and  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Simonet  Hebert,  who  lives  on  the  South  bank, 
claims  this  and  the  next  lots,  120  rods  front,  as  we  were  told. 
Jean  Marquis  built  an  house  on  the  first  lot,  60  rods  front, 
and  claims  it,  but  Simonet  drove  him  off;  there  are  two 
houses,  one  on  each  lot.  Clement  Cyr  lives  in  one  and  anoth- 
er person  in  the  other  as  tenants  to  Hebert.  On  both  there 
are  20  or  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Pierre  Cyr  claims  30  rods  front,  half  of  the  lot  on 
which  his  father  began,  has  an  house,  stable  and  8  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Cyr  claims  part  of  the  aforesaid  lot,  has  an 
house  and  a  few  acres  partly  cleared. 

Next,  Mr.  Vancoeur,  Canada,  claims  50  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  15  acres  cleared.  Another  person  began  on  the 
lot  and  it  came  to  him  through  sundry  sales. 

Next,  Michel  Martin  claims  12  rods  front.  The  lot  was 
taken  up  by  another  person  and  it  came  to  him  through 
sundry  sales.      He  has  10  acres  cleared  on  the  lot. 

Xext,  Michel  Cyr  claims  by  purchase  60  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  100  acres  cleared.  One  of  his  sons  is 
married  and  lives  with  him. 

Next,  Michel  Martin  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Phirmain  Thibedeau  claims  30  rods  front,  has  a 
barn  and  30  acres  cleared.     See  before. 

Xext,  Francois  Martin.  His  father  began  on  the  lot, 
Francois  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
50  acres  cleared. 
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Next,  Joseph  Mercure.  The  lot  was  taken  up  by  an 
Indian,  who  made  the  first  improvement.  Joseph  Mercure 
claims  40  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  50  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  Augustin  Violette.  Taken  up  by  the  Indians. 
Claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  50  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  Michel  Mercure.  Taken  up  by  the  Indians.  Claims 
30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Michel  Martin.  Marked  by  Jean  Tardif.  Claims 
GO  rods  front,  has  a  barn  and  100  acres  cleared.  This  is 
his  third  or  fourth  claim. 

Next,  Germain  Lagasse  claims  10  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and   stable  and  4  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Church  lot  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Basil,  on  which  the 
Church,  Priest's  home  and  barn  and  a  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  people  during  the  intermission,  stand. 

Next,  Antoine  Gatte  Bellefleure,  Junr.,  Canada,  lot  taken 
up  by  another  and  purchased  by  him,  claims  60  rods  front, 
has  2  houses,  a  store,  2  barns,  and  40  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Simonet  and  Joseph  Hebert,  who  live  on  the 
South  bank,  are  said  to  claim  30  rods  front,  half  the  lot  taken 
up  or  deeded  by  the  British  to  Joseph  D'Aigle,  and  have 
10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  D'Aigle,  who  lives  on  the  South  bank, 
claims  30  rods  front  of  the  lot  taken  up  or  deeded  by  the 
British  to  Joseph  D'Aigle,  and  has  some  cleared. 

Next,  Celestine  Souci.  The  lot  was  deeded  by  the  British 
to  Joseph  Cyr,  and  came  to  him  through  sundry  sales.  Claims 
60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared. 

Xext,  Joseph  and  Phirmain  Cyr,  who  live  on  the  South 
bank,  claims  30  rods  front,  and  has  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  Fournier,  supposed  to  have  been 
deeded  by  the  British,  claims  30  rods  front,  and  has  30  acres 
cleared . 

Xext,  Benoni  Terrieau  claims  15  rods  front,  part  of  the 
lot  deeded  by  the  British  to  Morichitte  Cyr,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Regis  Terrieau,  Junr.  claims  15  rods  front,  part  of 
the  lot  deeded  by  the  British  to  Morichitte  Cyr,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  30  acres  cleared.  N.  B.  Morichitte*  may  be 
a  nick  name  as  nick  names  abound  in  Madawaska,  and  we 
may  have  adopted,  in  some  instances,  the  nick  name  for 
the  true  name. 


'Maruhite,  or  Maliseet,  is  the  word  signifying  an   Indian   of  the  St.  John  River  tribe. 
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Next,  Alexis  Cyr  claims  60  rods  front,  deeded  him  by  the 
British,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  Martin,  who  lives  above,  claims  30  rods 
front  and  has  25  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Paul  Cyr  purchased  of  Joseph  Albert.  The  lot 
was  deeded  to  Louis  Mercure.  Cyr  claims  30  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Widow  Simon  Martin  claims  60  rods  front,  the  lot 
on  which  her  father-in-law  began.  Has  an  house  and  barn 
and  6  acres  cleared.      A  river  comes  in  through  this  lot. 

Next,  Joseph  Martin  claims  30  rods  front,  deeded  by  the 
British,  as  it  is  said,  and  purchased  by  his  father,  Francois 
Martin,  from  whom  it  decended  to  him,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Antoine  Gotte  B'ellefleure,  Junr.,  who  lives  near  the 
Church,  claims  30  rods  front,  which  came  to  him  through 
sundry  conveyances  from  Joseph  Tardif,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  20  acres  cleared.  Louis  Strepani  occupies  it  as 
a  tenant. 

Next,  the  Church  claims  30  rods  front,  and  has  some 
cleared. 

Next,  Alexandre  Albert  claims  60  rods  front,  purchased 
of  Louis  Mercure,  and  deeded  to  him  by  the  British.  Albert 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared. 

Next,  the  Indians  have  3  or  4  houses  apparently  as  commod- 
ious and  comfortable  as  many  of  the  houses  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  and  have  20  or  30  acres  of  cleared  land.  There 
are  only  5  or  6  families,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe,*  which  was 
numerous  when  the  whites  first  began  the  settlement  at 
Madawaska. 

Next,  Simon  Hebert  has  a  deed  from  the  British,  dated 
May  16,  1825,  of  250  acres  of  land  with  an  allowance  of  10 
per  cent  for  waste  land  and  roads. 

Next,  Madawaska  river.  This  river  flows  from  the 
Temiscouata  lake.  It  is  crooked  and  estimated  to  be  28 
miles  long,  and  its  average  breath  is  20  rods.  At  its  mouth 
there  is  a  fall  of  about  4  feet,  and  with  the  exception  of  that 
fall  is  boatable  its  whole  length.  There  are  two  Islands 
below  the  mouth  of  the  river  not  valuable. 

We  dined  at  Joseph  Martins.  Mr.  McLauchlan  dined 
with  us.  He  had  left  us  in  the  morning  and  ascended  the 
river    to    Mr.    Francis    Rice's,    a    British    magistrate.      After 


*Bishop  Plessis  in  the  narrative  of  his  tour  in  1812  mentions  this  Indian  Village,  and 
says  that  most  of  the  Indians  had  gone  down  the  river  at  first  to  the  Tobic  and  later  to 
the  Meductic  Village,  below  Woodstock. 
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dinner  we  embarked,  and  Mr.  McLauchlan  crossed  the  river 
and  left.  His  accompanying  us  up  the  river  has  had  a  very 
favorable  influence  on  the  inhabitants,  and  has  aided  us  in 
our  business.* 

On  Madawaska  River  there  are  8  families. 

East  side.  Andre  L'Eveque,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Pierre  Plourne,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  20  or  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,    Charles  ,  Irish,   claims    60   rods   front,   has   an 

house  and  barn  and   15  acres  cleared. 

Next,    Peter  ,    Irish,    claims    60    rods    front,    has    an 

house  and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Possessions  of  minors. 

West  side.  James  Dall,  Scotch,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  20  or  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  James  McDonald,  a  soldier  and  now  draws  pay  and 
rations,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  10 
acres  cleared. 

Next,  Trout  River. 

Next,  Charles  Terrieau  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  McDonald,  a  possession,  little  chopped  down. 

Next,  ,    an    Irishman,    has    been    on    two 

years,  has  an  house  and  barn,  and  had  made  great  improve- 
ments for  the  time. 

There  are  several  other  possessions,  some  are  marked  and 
have  a  little  more  done  on  them,  the  residue  is  forest. 

Before  the  war  of  1756,  the  French  government  at  Canada 
granted  a  Seignorie  to  one  D'Anville,  a  French  officer,  extend- 
ing six  miles  in  every  direction  from  Temiscouata  lake,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  26  miles  long.j  Homage  was  done  three 
times  at  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant.  D'Anville  sold  to  Murray  the  first  Governor  of 
Quebec,  and  the  estate  has  come  through  sundry  mesne  con- 
veyances to  Alexandre  Frazier,  who  resides  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Grand  Portage,  and  has  resided  there  for  the 
past  8  or  9  years.      The  place,  where  Frazier  lives,  has  been 

*This  observation  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  from  Maine  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  to  be  entirely  correct.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  succeeded  in  their 
object  had  he  taken  a  hostile  attitude. 

tThis  statement  is  not  accurate.  The  seigniory  was  in  the  first  instance  granted  to  the 
children  of  the  Sieur  de  Chesnaye,  November  25,  1683.  It  came  into  possession  of  Pierre 
Claverie  July  29,  1755.  Upon  his  death  his  widow  married  Danseville  and  they  sold  the 
property  to  Governor  Marray  in  1763.  It  became  the  property  of  Alexander  Fraser 
August  2,   1802. 
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occupied  many  years  by  persons,  who  have  been  hired  to 
live  there,  by  the  British,  to  aid  the  transportation  of  their 
mail.  William  Dall,  an  old  British  soldier,  and  two  or  three 
other  families  live  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Frazier  now 
entertains  all  who  pass  that  way,  free  from  expense.  He  is 
probably  remunerated  by  the  British  government.  The 
estate  is  probably  protected  to  him  by  the  treaties  of  1783 
and  1794. 

The  Portage  commences  at  the  North-westerly  part  of  the 
lake,  about  20  miles  from  its  outlet,  the  Madawaska  river. 
This  Portage  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  used  a  great 
many  years.  It  was  used  by  the  French  in  their  intercourse 
between  Acadie  and  Canada,  and  has  been  and  is  now  used 
by  the  British  for  the  transportation  of  their  mails,  and  other 
intercourse,  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
Canada.  It  is  very  hilly  and  mountainous  route,  passing 
over  Mt.  Delact,  Mt.  DeRoche,  Boir  Mountain,  Paradis  Moun- 
tain, Grand  Fourche  Mountain,  and  St.  Francois  Mountain. 

There  are  old  clearings  and  possessions,  which  have  been 
abandoned,  on  Paradis  Mountain,  at  the  Petit  and  Grand 
Fourche  streams,  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on 
the  St.  Francois  Mountain.  The  old  clearing  on  the  Paradis 
and  St.  Francois  Mountains  are  on  the  "highlands,"  which 
divide  those  rivers,  that  empty  themselves  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  those,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  boundary 
of  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  other  two  clearings  are  within 
the  province  of  lower  Canada. 

The  Portage  crosses  the  river  St.  Francois  17  miles  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  it  is  boatable  from  the  place  to  the 
St.  John.  The  line  according  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  is  only 
13  miles,  in  this  part  of  it,  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

The  possessions  above  mentioned  were  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  produced  by  the 
high  latitude  and  great  elevation  of  the  country.  This 
range  of  land  forms  the  West  line  of  demarcation,  that 
exists  in  that  region,  and  is  the  most  expedient  for  a  boundary 
between  the  different  nations,  as  the  soil  can  never  support 
but  a  sparse  population,  and  the  passes  through  it,  whenever 
it  is  necessary,  can.  be  easily  defended. 

We  now  return  to  the  mouth  of  Madawaska  river,  and 
continue  our  account  of  the  possessions  on  the  North  bank  of 
the  St.  John. 

The  first  lot,  bounded  Easterly  by  the  Madawaska  and 
Southerly  by  the  St.   John,   is  the  place  where  John   Harford 
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began  to  clear  and  which  John  Baker  claims,  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  this  report.  It  is  said  that  Simon 
Herbert  has  a  late  grant  or  Certificate  from  the  British  of  it, 
and  under  which  he  claims  it.  He  is  clearing  it.  The 
Indians  had  built  2  houses  on  it,  one  a  very  good  one,  equal 
to  half  the  dwellings  of  the  French,  and  lived  in  them.  We 
were  told,  that  Simon  Hebert,  last  year  or  the  year  before, 
by  the  aid  of  the  British  Civil  Officer,  turned  them  out,  and 
now  has  the  possession  of  the  cleared  land  and  houses.  The 
mouth  of  the  Madawaska  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  due  to  Justice,  before  any  adjustment  is  made  of  Simon 
Hebert  claims,  or  of  the  claims  of  his  sons,  Simonet  and 
Joseph,  all  of  whom  declined  giving  us  any  account  of  their 
possessions,  they  they  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and 
wrongs,  if  any,  righted. 

Next,  Francis  Rice,  Irish;  he  went  to  Madawaska  and  was 
an  Adjutant  of  Militia,  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  attached  to  the  Militia, 
which  they  organized  there.  He  is  now  a  Magistrate  com- 
missioned one  or  twTo  years  ago  and  doing  all  he  can  to  coerce 
the  French  and  extend  and  enforce  British  usurpation.  He 
claims  40  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  10  or  15 
acres  cleared.  He  treated  us  civilly,  but  the  people  relate 
acts  of  oppression  against  him. 

Next,  Michel  Tighe,  Irish,  claims  50  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  from   10  to   15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Abraham  Daniel  Dufour  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Xext,  Pierre  LaComble  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  8  or  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Francois  Picard,  claims  '60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  4  or  5  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  Dominique  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  8  or  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Elie  Sirois,  the  Priest,  claims  2  lots  each  60 
rods  front,  has  a  small  house  and  barn  on  the  one,  and  a 
small  house  on  the  other,  and  25  or  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Pierre  Ouellette  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  4  or  5  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Vincent  Label  claims  50  or  60  rods  front,  and  has 
a  few  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  Hebert  has  4  or  5  acres  cleared  and  a  barn. 
The  front  is  intervale. 

Next,  Harford's  brook,  which  is  said  to  be  the  dividing 
line  between  the  parishes  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Lucie. 
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Next,  Antoine  Boulet,  Canada,  claims  60  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  barn  and   15  or  IS  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Francois  Boulanger,  Canada,  claims  30  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  8  or  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Mathieu  Boulet,  Canada,  son  of  Antoino,  claims 
40    rods    front,    has   a    new  house  and    8   or   10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Paschal  Lansout,  Canada,  claims  40  rods  front, 
has  a  camp  and  hovel  and  8  or  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Germain  Label,  Canada,  claims  40  rods  front,  has 
an  house  and  8  or  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Gallant  Saint  Ange,  Canada,  has  an  house  and  barn 
and    15   acres  cleared.      Claims  40  rods  front. 

Next,  Francois,  Charles,  Jean,  and  Thomas  Clevet  claim 
3  or  4  possessory  choppings. 

Next,  Alexandre  Ouellette,  Canada,  claims  120  rods  front, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  60  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Alexis  Nadeau,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  10  or  12  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  Ouellette,  Canada,  began  5  years  ago, 
claims  50  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Alexandre  Ouellette,  Canada,  purchased  of  Joseph 
La  Joie  and  paid  him  $100,  has  a  barn  and  7  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Phirmain  Albert,  Easterly  end  of  his  claim,  a  clearing 
of  a  few  acres,  made  within  2  or  3  years. 

From  Madawaska  river  to  this  place,  on  the  North  bank, 
and  on  the  South  much  higher  up,  the  possessions  are  of 
recent  date,  from  one  to  eight  years,  with  scarcely  an 
exception. 

We  arrived  at  Joseph  Michaud's,  at  night,  where  we  put 
up. 

Sunday,  Aug.  7,  1831.  We  remained  at  Joseph  Michaud's 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  ascended  the  river  6 
miles  to   John    Baker's. 

Monday  Aug.,  8,  1831.  Next,  Joseph  Michaud,*  Canada. 
He  lives  on  the  point  on  the  North  bank  formed  by  a  bend 
in  the  river.  Pierre  Baudrie  began  on  it  24  years  ago,  and 
sold  it  to  Jean  Nadeau,  who  lived  on  it  a  year  or  two  and 
died  21  years  ago.  Michaud  married  the  widow.  The  back 
line  is  230  rods  long  and  extends  from  the  river  to  the  river. 
There  are  an  house  and  2  barns  on  the  place.  Land  chiefly 
intervale  and  excellent.  He  claims  a  possession  above  the 
mouth  of  Fish  river  next  to  Sifroy   Nadeau's,  which  he  pur- 


*Joseph  Michaud    was  a  captain  in  the  militia  of  New  Brunswick,  a  leading  man.     He 
engaged  in  lumbering  in  early  times.     He  lived   a  few  miles  above  Edmundston. 
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chased  2  years  ago  of  Miles  Emery  and  paid  him  $20.  Emery 
marked  it  7  years  ago,  and  cut  only  a  few  trees.  Michaud 
has  sown  7  bushel  of  wheat,  and  is  about  building  a  barn. 
He   claims    10   rods   front. 

In  the  river,  opposite  to  Joseph  Michaud's,  and  between 
him  and  another  Joseph  Michaud's,  who  lives  on  the  South 
bank,  is  an  Island  owned  in  10  shares.  Joseph  Michaud 
claims  a  strip  30  rods  wide.  The  Island  is  in  grass,  and  has 
2  barns  on  it.  There  are  two  smaller  Islands  above.  These 
Islands  have  been  before  noticed. 

Next,  Phirmain  Albert  claims  the  lot  extending  from  the 
river  to  the  river,  back  of  Michaud's.  Claims  below  30  rods 
front,  above  67  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  40 
acres  cleared. 

Next,  Elie  Janette,  who  married  the  widow  Chasseur, 
probably  in  her  right  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
15  acres  cleared.      Her  first  husband  left  9  children. 

Next,  Paul  Marquis,  Jun.,  His  Father  lives  above  on 
the  South  bank,  and  they  are  the  only  two  of  the  name. 
He  married  the  widow  Albert,  and  probably  in  her  right 
claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  Louis  Albert  purchased  of  his  father.  Improve- 
ments were  began  25  or  24  years  ago.  He  claims  60  rods 
front,  has  an  house  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  Albert  began  20  years  ago,  claims  90  rods 
front,   has  an  house  and  barn,  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Francois  Baron,  purchased  of  Edouard  Eclaire, 
marked  12  years  ago,  claims  30  rods  front,  has  5  acres  cleared, 
and  lives  in  the  house  with  Paul  Marquis. 

Next,  Alexandre  Michaud  purchased  of  Germain  Michaud, 
marked  15  years  ago,  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  7  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Alexandre  Corneau,  marked  8  years  ago,  claims 
60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  8  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Charles  Lamord,  marked  12  years  ago,  claims  30 
rods  front,  has  2  houses  and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Francois  Michaud,  marked  12  years  ago,  claims  30 
rods  front.      He  lives  in   Fredericton. 

Next,  Baptiste  Labrie  purchased  of  Francois  Michaud, 
marked  12  years  ago.  Claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and   8  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Olivier  Chasseur  began  6  years  ago,  has  some  cleared 
land  and  a  barn. 
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Next,  Antoine  Alton  is  tenant  to  Joseph  Strepani,  Italian, 
who  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  4  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Vasseur  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
S  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Widow  Dupont,  who  is  married  to  Nicholas  Peltier, 
claims  30  rods  front.  There  are  7  acres  cleared,  and  an  house 
in  which  no  one  lives. 

Next,  Jean  Baptiste  Legasse,  claims  50  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  5  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Alexandre  Belzie  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Simonet  Hebert,  who  lives  below,  South  bank,  it  is  said, 
purchased  of  Philip  Long,  30  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Hilaire  Cyr  claims  60  rods  front,  which  he  purchased, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Urban  Cyr,  who  lives  at  Green  river,  claims  60  rods 
front,  which  he  purchased  of  Francois  Michaud,  has  a  barn 
and  5  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Jean  Nadeau  marked  the  lot  21  or  22  years  ago, 
claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  acres 
cleared. 

Next,  Joseph  Albert  exchanged  with  Paul  Cyr,  who  marked 
the  lot  15  years  ago,  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  8  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Louis  Nadeau,  purchased  of  the  Indians,  12  years 
ago,  and  has  sold  the  possession  to  Phirmain  Thibedeau,  but 
lives  on  it  and  has  the  crops  this  year.  Front  60  rods,  house, 
barn  and  20  acres  cleared. 

Alaric  Andre,  purchased  of  Benjamin  Michaud,  and  marked 
15  years  ago.  He  claims  20  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  and  8  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Widow  Michaud  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house 
and  poor  barn  and  16  acres  cleared,  and  has  6  children. 

Next,  Joseph  Marquis  claims  40  or  50  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  10  or  12  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Pierre  Landre  claims  30  rods  front,  which  he  pur- 
chased of  Joseph  Marquis,  and  moved  on  in  March  1830, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  10  or  12  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Phirmain  Ouellette  claims  30  rods  front  by  gift  from 
Paul  Marquis,  for  which  he  is  to  maintain  him,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and   15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Paul  Marquis,  who  lives  on  the  South  side  of  the 
river,    claims    20    rods    front,    having    given    30    rods    front    to 
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Phirmain  Ouellette  as  aforesaid,  began  7  years  ago  and  has 
cleared  7  acres. 

Next,  Thomas  Bernabe,  alias  Martin,  claims  a  possession, 
has  a  small  clearing  and  lives  on  the  South  bank. 

Next,  Phirmain  DuChene  claims  30  rods  front,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  6  or  8  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Elie  Pelletier  claims  60  rods  front,  has  an  house  and 
barn  arid   15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

This  bring  us  to  Justin  alias  Allister  D'Aigle,  who  lives 
opposite  to  D'Aigle  Island,  being  the  last  possession  noticed 
by  us  in  this  report,  in  our  course  down  the  river. 

When  we  went  down  the  river,  Mr.  Kavanagh  called  on 
the  Priest,  and,  on  Sunday  after  Mass  we  both  saw  him,  and, 
from  his  manner,  supposed  that  a  future  call  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  him,  and  .  therefore  ascended  the  river  without 
calling.  While  we  were  down  the  river,  we  went  up,  and  at 
several  places  we  had  called,  we  were  told  that  he  had  express- 
ed a  desire  to  see  us,  and  being  unable  to  return  and  call  on 
him,   we  addressed  him  a  letter.      A   Copy  Follows. 

At  the  House  of  John  Baker 

9th  of  August,  1831. 
The  Revd.  Jean  Elie  Sirois. — 

We  pray  you  to  excuse  us  for  not  having  called  to  pay 
you  our  respects  while  we  were  returning  up  the  river;  but 
circumstances  and  our  desire  to  reach  this  place  as  soon  as 
possible  prevented  our  discharging  a  duty  which  would  have 
been  very  gratifying  to  ourselves.  We  shall  leave  this  place 
after  dinner  to  return  home  by  Fish  river,  the  Aroostook 
Houlton  and  Bangor. 

Please  receive  the  acknowledgement  of  the  respectful 
sentiments  of   your  very  obedt.      Servants. 

(Signed)  John    G.    Deane, 

Edward  Kavanagh. 

This  finishes  our  account  of  the  claims  of  the  several 
persons  on  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  in  what  is  called 
the  Madawaska  settlement.  We  were  obliged  to  take  the 
account  rapidly  or  spend  more  time  than  we  could,  in  con- 
sistence with  our  concerns,  or  than  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  require;  as  our  examinations  and  inquiries 
were  only  preliminary  to  other  measures.  Though  in  some 
respects  they  may  be  found  imperfect,  still  we  believe  they 
are  sufficiently  accurate  to  answer  all  the  purposes,  which 
were  intended. 
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[Note  by  the  Editor.  We  can  readily  accept  the  state- 
ment that  in  their  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  Madawaska 
settlement  our  friends  Deane  and  Kavanagh  "were  obliged 
to  take  the  account  rapidly."  They  left  the  River  St.  Francis 
on  July  25th  and  explored  both  sides  of  the  Saint  John  river 
to  D'Aigle's  Island,  below  Baker  Brook,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  They  then  confined  their  attention  to  what  is  now 
the  Maine  side  of  the  river  arriving  at  Grand  Falls  on  the 
3rd  of  August.  In  the  course  of  nine  days  they  had  proceeded 
down  the  river  seventy-five  miles  and  gathered  data  concern- 
ing settlers  on  some  270  locations.  On  their  return  up  the 
river  to  D'Aigle's  Island  they  were  employed  but  five  days 
in  investigating  the  state  of  settlement,  along  what  is  now  the 
New  Brunswick  side  of  the  river,  and  gathering  data  concern- 
ing the  settlers  on  some  220  locations.  The  report  indicates 
that  on  their  way  up  the  river  their  work  was  hurriedly 
done.  In  some  cases  they  failed  to  obtain  the  names  of  those 
claiming  possession  of  lots,  and  the  general  information 
secured  is  not  very  full.  Individual  settlers  were  not  interro- 
gated so  generally  as  on  the  American  side  of  the  river.  In 
place  of  "domiciliary  visits"  information  was  gleaned  from 
chance  inquiries  by  the  way  and  from  interviews  with  such 
persons  as  Henri  Souci,  Phirmain  Thibodeau,  Gregoire  Thibo- 
deau,  Pierre  Lizotte,  Joseph  Martin  and  Joseph  Michaud, 
who  supplied  information  concerning  their  neighbours.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  report  is  in  the 
main   reliable. 

An  analysis  of  the  report  is  difficult.  There  is  in  some 
places  considerable  repetition.  The  information  respecting 
such  points  as  the  time  the  settlers  had  been  in  possession 
of  their  lots,  the  places  from  whence  they  came,  etc.,  is  not 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  us  to  generalize  with  certainty. 
The  number  of  lots  taken  up  on  the  American  and  on  the 
New   Brunswick  sides  of   the   river  is   very   nearly  equal. 

The  total  number  of  lots  taken  possession  of  is  nearly  five 
hundred;  all  but  about  sixty  were  held  by  French  inhabitants. 
Of  the  latter  it  seems  that  about  158  are  of  Acadian  origin 
and  192  of  Canadian  origin,  while  about  70  cannot  be  placed 
owing   to   lack  of   information. 

The  number  of  family  names  among  the  Acadian  sett- 
lers is  surprisingly  small,  only  about  twenty,  while  the 
patronymics  of  Canadian  origin  are  in  number  sixty-two  and 
there  are  besides  thirty-seven  that  are  not  specified,  the 
greater  number  of  them  Canadian.  This  would  at  first  glance 
suggest  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  Mada- 
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waska  was  at  this  period  of  Canadian  origin,  but  in  point 
of  fact  it  was  pretty  evenly  divided.  The  Acadian  families 
were  large  and  there  were  many  of  them.  There  were  39 
Cyrs,  27  Thibodeaus,  16  Violettes,  13  Therriaults,  12  Martins, 
11  D'Aigles,  6  Mercures  and  6  Cormiers.  The  majority  of 
the  Canadian  settlers  had  lately  arrived,  many  of  them 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Most  of  these  had  very 
small  families;  some  were  young  adventurers  who  were  un- 
married. By  intermarriages  the  community  has  in  the  course 
of  time  become  inseparably  blended.  When  Deane  and  Kava- 
nagh  visited  Madawraska  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage  was  in 
evidence.  The  Canadian  families  most  numerously  repre- 
sented at  the  time  were  18  Ouellettes,  15  Michauds,  12  Alberts 
and  10  Pelletiers.  The  Cyr  family  in  Madawaska  is  now  said 
to  form  one-twelfth  of  the  community. 

Most  of  the  Canadian  founders  of  Madawaska  came  from 
Kamouraska,  Temiscouata,  L' Islet  and  a  small  part  of 
Rimouski  County,  and  chiefly  from  the  following  centres: 
St.  Andre,  Riviere  Ouelle  and  L'Isle  Verte.  The  Acadians 
who  settled  at  Madawaska  came  chiefly  from  the  settlements 
on  the  lower  Saint  John  a  few  miles  above  Fredericton. 
Others,  including  the  Thibodeaus  and  Violettes.  came  from  a 
small  French  settlement  at  Hammond  River,  near  the  Kenne- 
becasis.  Of  the  Acadian  founders  of  Madawaska  the  Cormiers 
Cyrs,  Daigles  and  Heberts  came  from  Beaubassin  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Martins  from  Port  Royal,  the 
Mercures  and  Therriaults  from  L'Isle  St.  Jean  (or  Prince 
Edward  Island),  the  Violettes  from  Louisburg  and  the 
Mazerolles  from   Riviere  Charlesbourg. 

The  observations  that  now  follow,  in  the  report  of  Deane 
and   Kavanagh,  are  very  interesting.] 

The  inhabitants  in  this  settlement  are  all  on  the  undivided 
land  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  The  settlement  extends 
from  near  the  line  due  North  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
river,  where  it  crosses  the  St.  John,  to  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Francis,  a  distance,  as  the  river 
runs,  of  sixty-four  miles,  according  to  our  estimate.  In  this 
whole  distance,  almost  every  lot  is  either  settled  or  marked. 
The  greater  portion  are  actually  settled.  The  progress  of 
settlement  has  been  rapid  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  its 
rapidity  is  apparently  increasing. 

The  best  land  is  first  taken  up.  The  land  pretended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  British  is  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
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Country  below  the  Madawaska  River.  Most  if  not  all  the 
lots  have  large  tracts  of  intervale  on  them.  As  the  settle- 
ments have  extended  up  the  first  lots  which  have  been  taken 
up  also  contain  much  intervale.  After  the  first  and  best 
lots  have  been  taken  up,  the  sons  of  the  first  settlers  and 
others,  who  have  not  had  resolution  enough  to  go  further 
have  taken  the  unoccupied  lots  among  the  settled  lots,  hence 
vacant  lots  among  the  lots  conveyed  by  the  British  have  been 
taken  up,  also  the  lots  below,  and  the  lots  above  among  those 
lots  taken  up  24  years  ago.  There  still  remains  fine  land  up 
the  river,  on  which  they  are  beginning  to  settle,  land  of  as 
good  a  quality  as  any  which  is  settled.  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment takes  some  measure  to  prevent  it,  the  whole  front  on 
the  river  will  be  occupied  without  title,  and  they  must  either 
take  early  measures  to  introduce  order  and  regularity  or 
confusion  will  ensue,  unless  they  will  give  them  the  land. 

The  settlers  are  chiefly  from  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  United  States,  some  few  are  from  Ireland.  The  settle- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1783,  when  Pierre 
Duperre  and  Pierre  Lisotte  established  themselves  there.  In 
subsequent  years,  it  received  great  accession  from  New  Bruns- 
wick of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Acadians,  who  were 
driven  from  their  farms  by  the  introduction  of  the  Refugees 
and  the  laws  of  the  Province.  They  abandoned  their  farms 
to  -the  British  and  sought  a  refuge  in  a  place  that  they 
believed  the  British  had  no  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction.* 
They  understood  where  the  lines  of  the  Province  were,  and 
the  old  inhabitants  described  the  lines  correctly  according  to 
the  treaty  of  1783.  They  remained  sometime  undisturbed, 
but  were  finally  induced  to  take  deeds  of  their  lands,  but  no 
other  acts  of  jurisdiction  seemed  to  have  been  exercised  over  them 
for  many  years,  and  very  few  acts  before  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Douglass,  who  was  very  active  in  extending  the 
British  usurpation. 

The  inhabitants  governed  themselves  according  to  their 
own  customs  and  usages.  Even  now,  a  custom,  which  has 
existed  from  the  first  settlement,  prevails,  it  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was  a  custom  of  their  ancestors,  of  respecting 
the  possessory  rights  of  each  other.  When  any  of  them  have 
marked  the  front  of  a  lot  by  spotting  a  few  trees  and  cutting 
down  some  bushes,  the  claim,  thus  acquired,  has  been  gener- 
ally considered  valid,  and  that  it  could  only  be  acquired  by 
purchase,    although   nothing   more   was   done   on   the   land    for 


*See  remarks  concerning  this  statement  pp.  346-353  ante. 
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many  years.  From  our  inquiries  the  violations  of  this 
custom  are  very  rare,  and  there  are  found  very  many  instances 
of  sales  of  such  rights,  sometimes  for  large  sums.  There  are, 
even  at  this  time,  many  lots  thus  taken  into  possession,  and 
they  arc  extending  such  rights.  Some  have  availed  themselves 
of  such  rights  for  the  benefits  of  their  children,  while  others 
have  done  it  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  This  custom  is 
not  confined  to  lands,  which  they  intend  for  farms,  but  is 
extended  into  the  forest.  The  right  of  such  as  have  sugaries, 
and  such  as  have  hunting  grounds,  are  respected,  and  they 
do  not  trespass  upon  each  other. 

They  are  an  inoffensive  and  obliging  people,  and,  most  of 
them,  wish  to  live  under  the  direct  exercise  of  the  law. 
They  say,  "they  know  they  belong  to  the  American  Gover- 
ment,  but  the  Government  does  not  protect  them,  and  the 
British  force  their  jurisdiction  upon  them,  and  they  are 
unable  to  resist."  With  but  a  few,  very  few  exceptions, 
they  answered  our  inquiries  cheerfully,  not  only  as  they  related 
to  themselves,  but  to  their  neighbors.  Their  fear  of  the 
British,  however,  induced  them  in  many  instances  to  request 
us  not  to  disclose  their  names,  if  we  did,  they  should  be 
oppressed. 

Religion,  etc. —  Almost  all  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
settlement  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  in  each  of  which, 
there    is    a    Church    or    Chapel.      St.  Basil*  is   an   old    parish' 

*Following  is  a  list  of  the  early  missionaries  of  Madawaska: 

Leclaire,  cure  de  I'lsle  Verte,  Co.  Temiscouata 1786-1790 

Paquet  "  "  "  e 1791-1795 

Ciquard,  Sulpician,  residing  St.   Basil  and  at  Isle  Vert 1794-1798 

Amiot  cure  De  St.  Andre  de  Kamouraska 1799 

Vazina       "  "  ■  1800-1802 

Dorval      "  "  1803-1804 

Hott,  resident  at  St.   Basil 1804-1806 

Amiot  returns  cure  St.  Andre 1807-1808 

Kelly,  resident  at  St.   Basil 1808-1810 

Raby,  "  "        1810-1813  (Oct). 

Marcoux,    "  "       (Nov.)    1813-1818    (Aug). 

Lagarde,     "  "       (Sept.)    1818-1821    (Aug). 

Ringuette,  "  "       (Nov.)    1821-1826   (Aug). 

Sirois  "  "       (Oct.)   1826-1831   (Aug). 

Mercier.      "  "       (Oct.)  1831-1835  (Sept). 

Langevin,   "  "       (Oct.)    1835-1857   (Apr). 

After  this  date  Madawaska  began  to  divide  off  into  parishes.  Indeed  St.  Bruno  had 
already  been  formed  into  a  separate  parish  in  1838,  having  had  a  church  for  some  years 
before  that  time,  but  attended  from  St.  Basil.  St.  Luce  (Frenchville)  had  for  its  first 
resident  priest  Rev.  H.  Dionne  who  came  in  August,  1843.  The  church  had  been  built 
for  some  years,  from  1837  or  38.  The  district  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  St.  John  is 
now  divided  into  16  missions  having  churches  and  is  attended  by  11  priests. 
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which  was  formed  many  years  ago,  and  the  Church  is  below 
the  mouth  of  Madawaska  river,  where  the  settlement  com- 
menced. Two  new  parishes  were  formed,  the  one  below  is 
called  St.  Bruneau,  has  a  church,  and  the  one  above  St.  Lucie 
and  has  a  church.  There  is  but  one  Clergyman,  who  is 
sent  there  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  as  we  understood,  as  the 
Vicar  General  of  the  Bishop  of  Boston.*  The  settlement  being 
within  his  See,  which  embraces  New  England.  We  under- 
stood that  it  has  alway  been  considered  in  the  Church  to  be 
in  the  See  of  Boston. 

Buildings. —  The  houses  are  nearly  all  built  of  timber,  and 
are  of  simple  construction.  Some  contain  one  room,  some 
two,  and  a  few  more  than  two.  Many  are  clapboarded,  some 
are  painted,  and  nearly  all  are  well  made  and  warm.  The 
settlers  from  the  United  States  have  framed  houses  built 
in  our  fashion.  The  barns  are  chiefly  made  of  logs;  all 
were  so  until  within  ten  years  past,  during  which  time,  they, 
having  become  acquainted  with  our  fashioned  barns,  have 
built  in  the  same  mode. 

Employments  of  the  People,  etc., — There  are  a  very  few 
blacksmiths  and  joiners  in  the  settlement. 

They  procure  their  edge-tools  from  the  British  Provinces. 
Almost  all  of  them  tan  their  own  leather,  make  their  own 
shoe-packs  and  Canada  boots,  and  make  also  their  implements 
of  husbandry,  which  are  of  rude  construction  and  poor.  The 
females  manufacture  the  wool  and  flax  of  the  raw  material, 
until  it  is  made  into  garments  to  wear,  or  other  articles  for 
domestic  use.  They  also  manufacture  large  quantities  of 
Sugar  from  the  rock-maple.  Many  hunt  in  autumn.  The 
men  appear  to  live  easy  and  work  only  a  portion  of  the  time, 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
The  women  appear  in  all  the  houses  to  be  spinning,  weaving, 
preparing  the  cloth,  and  making  it  up  for  use. 

Soil,  productions,  Stock,  etc., —  The  soil  is  excellent.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  alluvial  land,  which  have  produced  all 
sorts  of  crops  raised  in  the  country,  abundantly,  from  its 
first  settlement  without  manure.  The  high  lands  are  a  deep 
rich  loam  and  free  from  stones,  and  are  very  fruitful.  The 
soil  produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes, 
beans,  peas  and  hay.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  finest  wheat 
country  in  the  State,  as  the  crops  have  never  been  pinched 
by  rust  but  once  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  stock  consists  of     a    small-boned  cattle,    Canadian  horses, 

*This  statement   is   very   improbable. 
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large  bodied,  coarse  wooled  sheep,  and  swine.  The  climate, 
being  so  far  North,  is  cold  in  winter,  and  it  may  be  said 
there  are  there  but  two  seasons;  the  transitions  from  one  to 
the  other  seem  to  be  immediate.  The  snow  generally  falls 
before  the  land  is  frozen,  and  when  it  disappears  in  the 
spring  the  grain  is  springing  up.  Cattle  subsist  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  November  without  fodder. 
They  can  plant  and  sow  in  May,  and  the  wheat  harvest  is 
commonly  in  the  month  of  August,  sometimes  early  in 
September.  Many  vegetables  come  to  maturity  there  nearly 
as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Cucumbers  were  in 
perfection  this  year  the  17th  of  July,  and  Indian  corn,  of 
which  they  raise  very  little,  wheat  constituting  the  bread  of 
the  Country,  was  fit  to  boil  the  first  of  August,  and  they  were 
digging  potatoes  for  daily  use  the  25th  of  July.  The  French 
are  poor  farmers.  They  feed  their  mowing  land  until  June, 
and  in  many  instances  sow  wheat  several  years  in  the  same 
place,  without  ploughing,  which  reduces  the  crops  and  causes 
weeds  and  wild  stuff  to  encumber  them.  They  also  leave 
the  land  to  come  into  grass  without  sowing  any  seed,  which, 
in  some  places  gives  a  bad  appearance.  Timothy  or  herd's 
grass  is  the  common  grass  of  the  Country,  and  appears  to 
come  up  naturally,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  is  a  native 
grass,  though  it  may  be. 

Geography. —  The  rivers  are  the  St.  John  and  its  branches, 
all  of  which  run  on  inclined  planes,  and  are  boatable,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  places,  their  whole  extent. 
Timber  and  logs  may  be  driven  nearly  from  their  sources 
to  the  sea,  at  the  City  of  St.  John.  Commencing  at  the 
Line  the  first  river  coming  in  from  the  North  is  Grand  river. 
There  is  a  portage  from  it  into  the  river  Restigouche,  and  is 
the  route  pursued  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Bay  of  Chaleur. 
The  next  is  the  Siagis  and  Quisabis,  small  rivers.  The  next 
is  Green  River.  High  up  this  river  there  are  mill  sites,  there 
is  also  a  portage  from  it  to  the  Restigouche.  The  branches 
of  this  river  interlock  with  the  Rimousky  river,  which  flows 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  next  is  the  Walnagrass,*  a  small 
river.  The  next  river  is  the  Madawaska,  which  commences 
at  the  Temiscouata  lake.  There  are  several  inlets  into  the 
lake  from  the  North  and  East  and  one  considerable  one  from 
the  West.  The  largest  inlet  is  from  the  East  side  and  is 
called  Toladi  river.  This  and  the  branches  from  the  North 
interlock    with    the    branches    of    the    Rimousky    and    Trois 


^On   modern   maps   marked   River   Iroquois. 
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Pistoles  rivers.  The  next  is  Harford's  brook,  the  next  is  the 
Mariumpticook  or  Chattequa  a  small  river.  The  next  is 
the  river  St.  Francis,  which  interlocks  with  the  branches  of 
the  Trois  Pistoles  and  Green  rivers,  which  flow  into  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  next  is  the  Black  river,  which  heads 
near  the  river  Ouelle,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  next  is  the  South  w^est  branch  of  the  river  St.  John, 
which  heads  near  the  branches  of  the  Chaudiere.  The  next 
is  the  main  St.  John,  which  heads  near  the  heads  of  the 
Metjarmette,  a  branch  of  the  DeLoup,  which  flows  into  the 
Chaudiere  and  the  head  of  the  main  Penobscot.  The  country 
about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  is  very  hilly,  mountainous  and 
broken.  All  these  rivers  are  boatable  nearly  to  their  sources. 
The  Frenchmen  make  a  short  portage  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Madawaska.  There  is  a  ledge  there  on  each  bank  and 
across  the  river,  and  a  fall  sufficient  for  a  mill.  There  are 
a  double  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marump- 
ticook.  A  little  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis, 
there  is  a  ledge  on  both  bank  and  across  the  river,  where 
mills  may  be  erected.  These  rivers  have  ponds  or  lakes  in 
them,  the  largest  one  on  the  Madawaska,  and  the  next 
largest  on  the  St.  Francis,  Rivers. 

The  rivers  coming  in  from  the  South,  after  passing  several 
inconsiderable  streams,  some  of  which  have  mills  on  them, 
are  first  the  Fish  river.  This  river  has  many  large  lakes 
or  ponds  on  it,  and  two  falls,  one  2  miles  from  the  St.  John, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  mill-dam  and  double  saw-mill,  and  one 
fall  six  miles  from  the  St.  John,  which  will  make  a  fine  mill 
privilege,  these  two  places  make  portages  for  boats  of  eight 
rods  each,  but  constitute  no  obstruction  to  driving  logs  or 
timber.  Next  are  some  brooks,  which  may  afford  water  for 
mills  a  part  of  the  year,  before  the  country  is  cleared,  but 
afterwards  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  it,  except  in  the  rainy 
seasons.  The  next  is  the  Alligash.  On  this  river  there 
is  a  water-fall  of  about  20  feet,  which  will  make  a  mill- 
privilege.  At  this  place  boats  make  a  portage  of  30  or  40 
rods,  but  logs  and  timber  may  be  driven  over  without  diffi- 
culty. There  are  many  lakes  and  ponds  on  this  river  and 
its  branches,  some  of  them  are  large. 

The  water  rises  rapidly  in  all  these  rivers,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  ice  jambs  and  obstructs  the  water 
and  raises  it  to  a  great  height,  so  that  bridges  cannot  be 
constructed  over  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Madawaska, 
Fish  and  Alligash  rivers,  where  the  water  is  taken  up  by  the 
lakes  and  gradually  discharged. 
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Surface  of  the  Country. — It  may  be  inferred  by  the  char- 
acter  of  the  streams.  It  is  generally  even  and  undulating, 
in  some  places  hilly,  and  there  are  some  mountains.  Little 
of  it  is  so  hilly  or  broken  as  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation, 
excepting  the  regions  limiting  the  Northern  and  Southern 
branches  of  the  St.   John. 

Growth. —  Rock-maple,  birch,  ash,  and  elm,  and  balm  of 
gilead,  constitute  the  hard  woods,  pine,  cedar,  fir,  spruce, 
hackmidack,  and  now  and  then  a  scattered  helmock  the 
soft  woods.  From  the  St.  John,  very  little  pine  can  be 
discovered  below  the  St.  Francis.  There  is  pine  on  the 
Madawaska,  but  not  in  great  quantities,  also  on  the  Marump- 
ticook,  also  on  the  St.  Francis,  particularly  on  the  Easterly 
and  Southerly  side,  there  are  said  to  be  large  quantities. 
Also  on  the  Black  river,  the  South-west  branch,  and  main 
St.  John  there  are  large  quantities.  Also  on  the  Alligash, 
there  are  large  quantities.  There  are  in  places  large  bodies 
of  pine,  but  it  is  more  generally  intermixed  with  hardwood. 
The  best  pine  is  several  miles  above  the  falls:  also  on  the 
Fish  river  and  lakes,  there  is  considerable  pine  most  of  which 
is  scattered  and  intermixed  with  hardwood.  In  the  following 
parts  of  our  report,  we  shall  give  a  further  account  of  this 
river. 

Soil,  etc., —  There  is  much  alluvial  land,  and  the  highlands 
are  a  deep  rich  sandy  loam,  almost  free  from  stones.  Very 
few  ledges  appear  anywhere,  even  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
The  stones  are  uncommonly  small,  and  very  little  granite 
anywhere.  It  is  only  found  scattered  and  in  round  rocks. 
The  ledges  are  of  a  brown  color  and  fine  grained.  There  is 
very  little  wraste  land,  or  land  which  will  be  found  unfit  for 
cultivation.  In  some  places  there  is  limestone,  which  is 
mixed  with  other  stone.  Near  the  Line  it  appears  in  a  ledge 
which  crosses  the  river.  There  is  limestone  higher  up  the 
river,  and  also  about  Temiscouata  lake,  but  we  saw  none 
which  was  pure.  In  some  places  there  is  slate,  but  it  is  rare. 
Value  of  the  Land. —  All  the  production  commonly  raised 
in  the  country  can  be  raised  here  in  greater  abundance, 
with  half  the  labor,  than  they  can  be  raised  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  State,  but  still  in  the  present  state  of  it,  with 
no  roads  to  it,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  value.  If 
the  States  will  only  adopt  the  proper  system  and  apply  it 
steadily,  the  land  will  be  valuable.  They  may  be  able  to 
obtain  a  dollar  or  perhaps  more  an  acre  for  it,  as  well  as  to 
have   it   irregularly  settled,   and   in   the  end   give  it  away,   or 
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have  it  remain  a  wilderness,  or  throw  it  into  the  hands  of 
speculators.  Let  roads  once  be  opened  into  this  country, 
and  the  land  will  sell  and  settle  rapidly. 

Trespasses.  —  Prior  to  the  year  1S27,  great  quantities  of 
pine  timber  near  the  line  due  North  from  St.  Croix  where 
it  crosses  the  St.  John,  on  the  Madawaska  and  Fish  rivers, 
and  near  the  St.  Francis  river,  and  in  other  places,  were  cut 
under  licenses  from  the  British.  Mills  were  erected  in  which 
boards  were  cut  by  the  British  and  carried  down  the  river 
to  the  market.  Since  that  time  we  did  not  ascertain  that  the 
British  had  given  any  licenses  to  cut  on  our  territory.  The 
settlers  have  continued  to  cut.  In  one  mill  they  saw  from 
four  to  five  hundred  thousand  boards,  and  in  the  other  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  annually,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  been  consumed  by  the  settlement,  and  all  of  which, 
have  been  cut  on  the  States  land.  This  year  a  trespass  has 
been  committed  on  the  Alligash,  which  has  been  before 
noticed.  This  timber  was  pretended  to  be  stopped  above 
the  Grand  falls  by  the  British  agent,  but  it  all  passed  over 
the  falls  before  we  arrived.  We  were  told  that  the  British 
allow  the  settlers  to  bring  the  timber  to  their  market,  which 
was  cut  on  the  lots  which  they  had  granted. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  us,  from  our  view  of  the 
country,  to  make  some  suggestions,  which  have  occured  to 
us,  as  to  the  course  and  policy,  which  it  may  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  States  to  pursue.  While  the  British  have  been 
active  by  extending  their  usurpations  and  oppressions  over 
the  country,  we  have  been  comparatively  inactive.  They 
by  their  boldness  and  recklessness  of  treaties,  and  by  their 
high  handed  course,  have  been  making  impressions  against  us, 
while  our  rights,  clear,  and  clearly  defined  as  they  can  be, 
are  suffering  from  the  peaceable  and  somewhat  passive  course, 
which  we  have  pursued.  Induced  by  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  we  have  delayed  our 
proceedings,  while  the  British,  regardless  of  every  honest  and 
honorable  principle,  have  been  continually  extending  their 
jurisdiction,  and  even  this  jurisdiction,  thus  dishonestly 
acquired,  seems  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  have  been  considered  as  giving  them  a  right,  which  excludes 
or  tends  to  exclude,  our  right  of  actual  occupation,  and  even 
our  rights  of  making  laws  to  operate  in  that  part  of  our  State. 
The  inattention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  carelessness  of  its  agents,  and  its  refusal  to  listen  to  our 
requests  and  remonstrances,  have  occasioned  all  the  difficulty, 
which    exists    in    the    case.      If    this    State    could    have    been 
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heard,  and  its  requests  listened  to,  the  case,  long  ere  this 
would  have  been  disincumbered  of  all  the  difficulties  super- 
induced by  British  artifice  and  chicanery,  and  the  State 
would  have  been  in  the  full  and  unmolested  enjoyment  of 
its  rights  under  the  treaty  of  1783. 

The  District  of  Maine  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
was  merely  a  wilderness,  and  it  is  not  very  improbable,  that 
Massachusetts  did  not  knowr  of  the  Madawaska  settlement 
until  it  was  discovered  by  her  surveyors,  who  surveyed  the 
country  in  pursuant  of  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  it,  which 
was  made  with  Jackson  and  Flint  in  1792.  The  inhabitants 
then  consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  families,  were  an  honest, 
hospitable,  and  industrious  people,  subsisting  on  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  governing  themselves  by  their  own  customs 
and  usages,  and  living  peaceably  and  happily,  under  such 
circumstances,  without  any  means  of  communication  except 
through  an  immeasurable  wilderness,  the  Government  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  extend  their  laws  to  them,  and  compel 
in  some  measure,  the  people  to  bear  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment, when  they  could  not  enjoy  its  benefits.  Massachusetts 
did  not  anticipate  the  artifices  the  British  have  adopted  to 
gain  the  Country  and  to  answer  their  own  ambitious  views. 

Knowing  that  the  British  oppression  had  planted  the  few 
decendants  of  the  Acadians  there,  it  would  not  have  been 
supposed  the  increase  of  the  settlement  would  be  much 
beyond  the  natural  increase  of  population.  The  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  induced  numerous  emigrants  from 
Canada  to  come  and  settle,  and  its  increase  for  the  past 
period  of  ten  years  has  been  astonishingly  rapid,  nearly  two 
hundred  per  cent.  The  time  has  long  since  arrived,  when  the 
States  ought  to  have  conveyed  the  land  to  settlers  on  some 
terms,  so  that  each  one  might  know  the  limits  of  his  rights. 
Considering  the  policy,  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  by 
Massachusetts  in  relation  to  the  settlers  on  her  land  without 
right,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  States  will  adopt  a  less 
equitable  course  in  relation  to  these  settlers,  or  will  adopt 
such  a  principle  as  the  British  did,  which  drove  the  poor 
Frenchmen  from  their  farms  and  dwellings  and  caused  them 
to  seek  refuge.* 

It  is  difficult  for  Government  to  adopt  other  than  general 
rules;  and  a  discretion,  in  order  to  do  justice,  must  be 
vested    in    those,    who    shall    be    charged    with    the    duties    of 

*This  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  case.  Governor  Carleton  displayed  consideration 
to  the  Acadians  and  they  were  not  used  harshly  but  kindly  under  his  administration.  This 
!  ocation  at  Madawaska  met  with  his  express  approbation,  and  the  government  of  New 
h  runswick  kept  in  touch  with  them  from   the  first. — W.  O.  R. 
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quieting  them.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  State  to  give  some  classes  of  settlers  certain 
quantities  of  land,  while  other  classes  will  be  considered  as 
only  entitled  to  the  right  of  pre-emption.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  settlement,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
one  class  two  hundred  acres,  another  class  one  hundred  acres, 
they  paying  the  expense  of  the  Survey  —  another  class  one 
hundred  acres,  they  paying  more  —  and  those,  having  posses- 
sions merely,  one  hundred  acres,  giving  them  only  the  right 
of  pre-emption  at  such  minimum  price  as  shall  be  fixed. 
The  mode  of  acquiring  possessions  by  their  custom  and  usage, 
has  been  so  easy  and  there  have  been  so  many  sales  and  trans- 
fers, the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  by  parole,  that  much 
care  must  be  ^aken,  to  do  equal  justice  to  all.  Some  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  proteges  or  favorites 
of  the  British,  who  have  engrossed  some  of  the  most  valuable 
situations  in  the  country,  perhaps  even  to  the  disinheritance 
of  honest  and  industrious  men. 

A  communication  or  communications  ought  to  be  opened 
to  the  St.  John.  Maine  and  Massachusetts  ought  to  continue 
the  road,  which  they  have  commenced  this  season,  with  all 
practicable  dispatch.  A  few  years  will  probably  elapse 
before  it  can  be  completed,  but  it  will  pay  the  States  a  large 
percentage  on  its  cost,  by  the  increased  value  it  will  give 
the  country  through  which  it  passes.  The  communication, 
at  present  is,  and  perhaps  for  some  years  will  be,  most  easy 
and  least  expensive,  through  the  Moosehead  lake,  Penobscot 
river,  Chesuncook,  Kekuagamook,  and  Umbazooskus  lakes, 
and  the  Alligash  lakes  and  river  to  the  St.  John.  On  this 
route,  there  are,  in  a  good  pitch  of  water,  less  than  four  miles 
of  portages.  Maine  has  done  something,  this  year,  in  the 
way  of  experiment  in  clearing  the  portages  on  this  route. 
What  is  already  done  will  be  of  essential  service,  but  more 
ought  to  be  done  to  give  free  ingress  to  and  egress  from  the 
country.  The  whole  route  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
distance  at  the  head  of  Moosehead  lake,  is  through  the 
undivided  lands  —  and  as  Massachusetts  will  participate  in 
the  benefit  she  will  doubtless  cheerfully  share  in  the  expense. 

Measures  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  gradual  introduction 
of  our  laws  and  usages  into  the  country.  There  are  now  no 
regular  administration  of  justice  there,  they  have  no  roads  or 
schools,  or  anything,  wmich  can  be  properly  called  schools, 
and  they  have  no  place  of  recording  their  transfers  of  land. 
Courts  of  some  sort  ought  to  be  organized  there,  and  also  a 
Registry    of    Deeds    established.      At   no    very    distant    period 
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a  County  ought  to  be  organized,  and  even  now,  or  whenever 
provision  is  made  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  the 
appeal  ought  to  be  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  The 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Country  and  its  great  value  to  the 
State  ought  to  command  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  adopting  the 
proper  measures. 

EXPLORATION      OF       SETTLEMENTS     ON      THE 
AROOSTOOK   RIVER. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  9th,  1831.  We  hired  Louis  Nadeau  to 
assist  us  in  ascending  the  Fish  river  and  across  the  portage 
to  the  little  Machias  rivet,*  and  left  John  Baker's  at  one 
o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  ascended  the  St.  John  and  Fish  rivers  to 
Daniel  Savage's,  where  we  put  up  for  the  night.  Here  ar^ 
falls  and  a  double  saw-mill  as  before  mentioned. 

Louis  Nadeau  informed  us,  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  river  St.  Francois.  He  says  that  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  pine  timber  on  that  river,  chiefly  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  it.  About  one  and  a  half  miles  from  its  mouth,  there 
are  large  ledges  on  each  side  and  a  good  mill-privilege.  It  is 
boatable  from  its  mouth  to  the  bridge  on  the  Grand  portage, 
about  seventeen  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  informa- 
tion agrees  with  our  information  from  other  sources. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  10th,  1831.  Departed  at  half  past  five 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  put  our  boat  in  immediately  above  the 
mill-dam.  Fish  river  is  very  crooked,  and  our  course  varied 
from  E.  S.  E.,  W.  S.  W.,  chiefly,  to  Westward.  Three  or 
four  miles  above  Savage's  mill  is  a  fall  of  10  or  12  feet,  where 
we  made  a  portage  of  8  rods.  This  fall  is  an  excellent 
privilege  for  a  mill,  and  the  river  is  large,  much  larger  than 
it  is  represented  on  our  maps.  It  is  deep  and  its  average 
breadth  about  20  rods.  It  has  the  appearance  of  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  all  seasons,  and  not  subject 
to  freshets,  as  most  of  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  lakes,  which 
are  on  it  and  its  branches.  Two  or  three  miles  above  the 
falls,  a  stream  enters  from  the  West,  which  rises  a  few  miles 
from  the  St.  John,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  has  two  or  three  ponds  on  it.  A  little  above,  we  passed 
a  small  lake  one  and  a  half  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
Farther   up,   and   twelve   miles   from   the   mouth   of   the   river, 


*A  branch  of  the  Aroostook. 
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we  entered  a  large  lake,  across  the  Northern  end  of  which 
the  head  line  of  the  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  ranges  of  townships 
West  from  the  Monument  runs.  Our  course  was  nearly  S.  S. 
West,  for  six  miles.  From  the  lake  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  Country.  The  land  appears  everywhere 
to  be  fit  for  cultivation.  The  swells  rise  gradually  and  are 
very  extensive.  The  appearance  of  the  land  on  the  Western 
side  of  the  lake  is  very  fine.  The  predominant  hard  wood 
growth  is  rock-maple.  There  is  pine  timber  mixed  with 
hard  wood  in  many  places,  but  in  few  places  in  such  quantities 
as  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  pine  timbered  Country,  being 
much  less  valuable  for  its  timber  than  for  its  soil.  We 
turned  a  head-land  to  the  Eastward,  and  according  to  the 
State  plan  and  map  of  Maine,  ought  to  have  entered  a  stream 
connecting  the  water  we  had  passed  with  a  lake  at  the 
Eastward,  but  found  the  whole  to  be  a  lake.  As  we  turned  the 
head-land,  the  body  of  the  lake  opened  to  our  view.  Here 
the  prospect  is  very  extensive,  and  the  land  about  it  appears 
to  be  excellent  land  for  farming.  The  lake  as  near  as  we 
could  judge,  is  from  23  to  26  miles  long.  Louis  Nadeau  said 
that  there  were  five  other  lakes  connected  with  this  lake  by 
a  stream,  which  enters  at  the  North  Easterly  part,  and  that 
one  of  those  lakes  is  larger  than  this.  On  the  Southern  side 
of  the  lake,  there  is  head-land,  on  which  the  range  line  of 
townships  Nos.  16  of  the  6  and  7th,  ranges  pass.  In  half 
a  mile  from  this  head-land  we  entered  the  inlet.  The  lake 
was  shoal,  and  the  land  on  the  shores  low.  The  river  is 
crooked,  and  bordered  with  meadow  and  low  intervale  about 
twro  miles,  then  the  bank  rises  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and 
continues  so  for  two  miles  more,  nearly  to  the  lake.  Our 
general  course  was  S.  W.  by  S.  This  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  the  proper  place  for  the  State  road  to  cross  the  river. 
The  distance  between  the  lakes  as  represented  on  the  plan 
is  eight  miles,  double  the  actual  distance.  The  lake*  is  much 
larger  than  it  is  represented.  Our  course  up  the  lake  was  of 
two  or  three  miles  S.  S.  W.  We  then  came  to  the  lower 
end  of  it  as  it  is  laid  down  on  the  plan,  here  our  course 
changed  to  South  and  S.  by  E.  A  stream  enters  the  lake 
from  the  West,  on  which  we  were  informed,  there  are  two 
lakes.  A  mile  further  a  larger  stream  enters  from  the  West, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  wre  caught  twenty  trout,  and  encamped 
for  the  night.  Louis  Nadeau  informed  us,  that  the  last 
stream  had  its  source  writhin  three  miles  of  the  great  fall  on 


*The  Lake  is  known  as  Portage  Lake. 
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the  Alligash,  that  there  are  four  lakes  on  it,  and  the  upper  one 
is  ten  miles  long.  He  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  hunted 
through  this  Country,  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
streams  and  lakes.  Almost  all  the  way  to  this  place  we 
had  increased  our  westing.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
land  and  timber  is  the  same  as  before  described. 

Thursday,  Aug.  11,  1831.  From  the  place  where  we 
encamped,  our  course  was  Southerly  and  inclining  more  to 
the  East  than  it  had  done.  In  about  three  miles,  we  came 
to  the  line  between  Nos.  14  in  the  6  and  7th  ranges,  and  in 
a  mile  more  to  the  inlet.  The  head  of  the  lake  is  shoal, 
and  there  is  a  large  tract  of  boggy  land  covered  with  a  coarse 
water  grass  and  rushes.  The  land  on  the  river,  for  some 
distance,  is  of  the  same  character,  then  there  was  intervale, 
then  the  banks  were  high  land.  The  whole  distance  is  about 
five  miles.  Then  gradually  became  lower,  and  in  about  one 
mile,  the  river  was  less  current  and  was  broader  and  its  shores 
were  covered  with  grass  and  meadows.  The  meadow  land 
and  the  river  widened,  until  we  found  ourselves  entering  a 
large  lake.  Our  course  from  lake  to  lake*  was  S.  East  and 
S.  S.  East.  The  northern  part  of  the  lake  is  shoal,  rushes 
growing  on  it  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  for 
two  or  three  miles.  The  lake  deepens  and  after  passing  a 
head,  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  N.  Easterly  and 
S.  Westerly,  and  N.  Westerly  and  S.  Easterly.  Its  length 
N.  Easterly  and  S.  Westerly  we  estimate  at  six  miles,  and 
N.  Westerly  and  S.  Easterly  at  seven  miles.  The  inlet, 
Fish  River,  enters  at  the  N.  West.  We  landed  at  a  portage 
at  the  S.  Westerly  part  of  the  lake.  The  course  through  the 
lake  is  S.  Westerly.  The  land  on  the  Eastern,  Southern,  and 
South  Western  part  of  the  lake  is  good.  There  is  a  tract 
laying  between  the  Northern  and  North  Western  arms  of  the 
lake  of  considerable  extent,  which  is  very  poor.  There  is  on 
it  a  tract  of  pine  terminating  in  a  handsome  swell  of  hard- 
wood land.  The  average  breadth  of  the  river  to  this  lake  is 
20  rods.  We  did  not  go  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
inlet,  but  were  told  by  Louis  Nadeau  that  it  was  large  and 
had  three  lakes  in  it.  About  that  part  of  the  lake  the 
land  appears  to  be  low  and  level.  This  lake  is  not  laid 
down  on  our  plans,  and  how  the  surveyors  could  have  missed 
it  is  more  than  we  can  imagine.  As  near  as  we  could  judge 
it  lies  chiefly  in  the  No.  13,  6th  range,  which  belongs  to 
Maine. 


*That  is  from   Nadeau   Lake   to   Portage  Lake. 
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From  the  place  where  we  observed,  yesterday,  the  State 
road  might  cross  the  river  to  the  upper  end  of  this  lake. 
The  Easterly  side  of  our  course  seems  to  be  continuous 
hard-wood,  and  fit  for  roads  and  settlements.  On  these 
waters  we  saw  very  few  bodies  of  pine  timber,  what  there  is, 
is  generally  intermixed  with  hard-wood,  and  the  land  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  farming  purposes,  yet  from  the  extensive 
lakes  and  inlets,  Fish  river  will  afford  great  quantities  of 
lumber.  The  mill-privilege  will  be  valuable,  particularly  the 
lower  one,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  double  saw-mill. 
We  have  seen  no  signs  of  freshets  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  would  have  damaged  mill-dam  or  bridges. 

It  was  noon,  when  we  arrived  at  the  portage,  and  after 
we  had  cooked  our  dinner  and  eaten,  we  carried,  with  the 
assistance  of  Nadeau  and  his  brother,  all  our  baggage  over 
the  portage.  The  boatmen  returned  for  the  boat  and  brought 
it  two-thirds  of  the  way  over  before  dark.  This  portage  is 
over  an  excellent  ridge  of  land.  Its  growth  consists  of  rock- 
maple,  birch,  and  white  beach,  with  some  evergreen  intermixed. 
The  portage  is  about  two  miles,  and  its  course  is  S.  Westerly 
and  N.  Easterly. 

Friday,  Aug.  12,  1831.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  our 
boatman  and  the  Frenchmen  started  after  the  boat,  and  had 
her  over  before  six  o'clock  a.  m.  We  breakfasted  and  paid 
Louis  Nadeau  for  his  services  as  guide  and  labor  on  the 
portages,  gave  him  $3.00,  an  axe,  an  old  camp-kettle,  and 
two    tin    porringers. 

At  7.  a.  m.,  we  put  our  boats  into  the  lake  on  the  little 
Machias  stream  and  departed.  We  entered  near  the  head  of 
the  lake,  which  is  one  and  a  half  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
broad.  This  lake  is  not  laid  out  on  the  State  plan,  but 
being  small  it  might  not  have  been  discovered  by  the  sur- 
veyors, but  as  near  as  we  could  judge  it  lies  very  near  the 
corner  of  the  townships,  Nos.  13  and  12  in  the  6  and  7th 
ranges.  We  were  told  there  were  two  lakes  above  us  on  the 
same  stream,  some  pine  timber  appears,  particularly  on  the 
outlet.  For  about  two  miles  the  stream  is  rocky  and  rapid. 
The  banks  are  low.  The  stream  may  be  easily  cleared  so 
that  logs  may  be  easily  driven.  Then  the  stream  winds  through 
meadow  and  low  intervale  land  for  several  miles.  In  many 
places  the  alders  from  the  opposite  banks  touched  each 
other,  and  we  had  to  part  them  to  pass  through.  The 
banks  so  far  as  we  could  see,  situated  as  we  were,  are  in 
some  places  covered  with  grass,  in  others,  and  for  the  most 
part,  with  alders  and  small  trees.      The  stream  is  obstructed 
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by  drift-wood  in  six  or  seven  places,  over  which  we  hauled 
our  boat.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  dead-water  much  pine 
timber  was  cut  ()  or  7  years  ago;  some  of  it  now  lies  in  the 
stream,  but  a  great  body  of  it  has  been  driven.*  About  three 
miles  from  the  Aroostook,  the  current  quickens  and  soon 
becomes  rapid,  and  the  descent  of  the  water  is  sufficient  for 
mills;  but  the  banks  are  flat  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other 
all  the  way,  so  that  the  erection  of  dams  will  be  expensive,  and 
their  continuance  uncertain.  We  entered  the  Aroostook  at  one 
o'clock,  p.  m.f  The  little  Machias  may  be  called  a  middling 
sized  mill  stream,  and  probably  affords  sufficient  water,  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year,  for  mills.  The  part  we  traversed 
was  chiefly  in  township  No.  12,  6  R.,  which  belongs  to 
Massachusetts.  The  stream  enters  the  Aroostook  near  the 
line  between  Nos.  11  and  12,  5  R.,  and  the  length  of  it, 
owing  to  its  crookedness,  is  much  greater  than  it  appears  to 
be  on  the  plan.  The  pine  timber  was  cut  on  No.  12,  6  R., 
belonging  to  Massachusetts.  In  this  township  there  appears 
to  be  considerable  pine  timber. 

No.  12,  5th  range,  belongs  to  Maine,  and  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aroostook.  The  intervale  was  broad,  and  the 
up-lands  were  excellent.  A  few,  11  or  12,  pines  had  been 
cut  this  year.  On  this  township  there  are  five  timber  brows, 
which  were  occupied,  some  years  ago,  under  British  licenses, 
and  large  quantities  of  pine  timber  appear  to  have  been  landed 
on  them. 

Next,  w7e  passed  in  No.  12,  4th  range,  which  belongs  to 
Massachusetts.  On  the'  South  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a 
singular  ledge,  which  rises  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the 
water,  and  is  25  or  30  feet  high.  It  is  in  layers,  and  appar- 
ently well  adapted  to  purposes  of  building.  Its  color  where 
it  is  newly  broken,  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  potter's  stone- 
war^  but  exposure  to  the  water  gives  it  a  reddish  appearance, 
which  probably  arises  from  iron  in  its  composition.  The 
grain  is  fine,  and  its  hardness  is  between  common  sand-stone 
and  granite.  There  are  also  in  many  places  ledges  and  rocks 
of  pudding  stone,  nearly  half  are  of  that  species.  A  few 
pines  have  been  lately  cut,  and  there  is  an  old  timber-brow 
on  this  township. 


*Ebenezer  Webster  reported  that  the  pine  lumber  cut  on  the  disputed  territory  on  the 
St.  John  and  Aroostook  rivers  in  the  course  of  a  single  winter  amounted  to  10,000  tons. 
As  the  largest  trees  only  were  selected,  such  as  would  square  20  to  30  inches,  and  nothing. 
but  clear  pine  was  cut  there  was  in  the  hewing  a  vast  waste  of  the  timber. 

tThe  Little  Machias  joins  the  Aroostook  at  the  town  of  Ashland  in  Maine. 
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Next,  is  No.  13,  4th  range,  which  belongs  to  Maine. 
There  is  a  fine  hard-wood  Island  near  the  line,  a  brook  enters 
it  from  the  North  near  the  Island,  and  may  afford  water 
for  a  mill.  The  North  bank  is  burnt  for  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  but  the  fire  did  not  extend  far  back.  There  is  an 
Island  covered  with  balm  of  gilead  trees,  then  several  grass 
Islands,  then  an  Island  we  called  Sprucehead  Island,  in 
consequence  of  a  single  tall  Spruce  standing  on  the  head  of  it. 
Below  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful  tract  of  hard-wood 
appears,  then  an  Island  covered  with  elm  trees,  then  a  very 
fine  Island,  on  which  wTe  encamped  for  the  night,  on  the 
lower  end  of  it;  hay,  of  the  blue-joint  grass,  has  been  cut 
and  was  in  cocks. 

Saturday,  Aug.  13th,  1831.  Embarked  at  six  o'clock,  a.m. 
In  about  thirty  rods  from  where  we  departed,  we  saw  an  house 
and  farm  about  one  mile  below.  At  first  we  regretted  not 
having  discovered  it  the  night  before;  but  after  visiting  it,  we 
were  satisfied  with  our  lot. 

Joseph  Arnold  began  on  the  lot  7  years  ago,  and  5  or  6 
years  ago  sold  it  to  John  Black,  the  President  of  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  and  acting  Governor.*  He  has  been  very 
extensively  concerned  in  trespasses,  which  they  have  committed 
on  the  river  under  the  British,  and  6  or  7  years  ago,  was 
concerned  in  the  cutting  of  three  or  four  thousand  logs  or 
sticks  of  timber  in  one  year. 

James  Currier  and  family  live  on  the  lot,  and  moved  on  two 
years  ago  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Black.  Mr.  Black  claims 
the  lot  next  above,  which  was  begun  on  7  years  ago,  by  Henry 
Bradley.  The  clearings  on  both  lots  join,  and  contain  40 
acres.  There  is  an  house  and  poor  barn  on  the  lower  lot. 
There  is  but  one  lot  between  this  and  the  Eastern  line  of 
the  townships.  We  crossed  into  No.  13,  3rd  range,  which 
belongs  to  Massachusetts. 

Next,  North  bank,  David  Freeman,  New  Brunswick,  has 
entered  on  the  lot  and  is  building  an  house.  This  is  within 
a  mile  of  Black's  place  and  adjoining  Salmon  brook.  Nathaniel 
Churchill,  who  lives   below  on   an    Island,   began   on   the   place 


*John  Black  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  St. 
John  he  arrived  as  agent  of  the  British  Government  for  the  shipment  of  masts  for  the 
navy.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Halifax  leaving  the  New  Brunswick  branch  of  the  business 
to  his  brother  William  Black.  This  brother  William  became  President  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Province  in  1829  on  the  departure  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  for  the  Netherlands 
in  connection  with  the  North  West  Boundary  matter.  He  died  at  Fredericton  in  1866, 
aged    ninety-seven  years. 
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()  or  7  years  ago,  and  one  year  ago  sold  it  to  Samuel  Nevers, 
for  an  old  horse.  There  is  an  Island  in  front  of  this  place, 
which  contains  about  40  acres. 

Next,  South  bank,  William  Dalton  and  family,  lives  there, 
by  permission,  in  a  camp,  but  have  been  clearing  and  pre- 
paring to  move  into  No.  11,  5th  range,  which  belongs  to 
Massachusetts,  near  the  bank  of  the  Great  Machias.  John 
Kendall  began  on  the  place  5  or  6  years  ago,  and  sold  it 
to  Abraham  Hammond,  who  sold  to  Story  Hooper. 

Next,  S.  B.,  John  Hickey,  Irish,  began  on  the  place  5  years 
ago,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  32  acres  cleared.  He  is  not 
married.  James  Rand  and  family  live  in  the  house  with 
him.  Rand  has  begun  on  a  place  below,  this  year,  and  cut 
down  three  acres. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Joshua  Christie,  New  Brunswick,  purchased 
of  William  Dalton;  has  an  house  and  barn  and  30  acres 
cleared.  He  has  a  clearing  on  the  North  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  in  corn,  wheat  and  grass. 

Next,  William  Munford,  Nova  Scotia,  lives  on  an  Island, 
purchased  of  Joshua  Christie  2  years  ago,  who  had  begun  on 
it  2  years  before;  has  an  house  and  7  or  8  acres  cleared. 
This  Island  was  overflowed,  last  spring,  in  consequence  of 
the  jambing  of  the  ice.  The  water  rose  to  the  eaves  of  the 
house,  and  the  family  were  taken  from  the  roof  in  the  morning 
in  canoes.  His  barn  was  swept  away  and  his  cow  with  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  began,  this  season,  on  the 
South  bank  of  the  river,  where  he  intends  to  build. 

There  are  twelve  Islands  in  this  township. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Peter  Bull,*  New  Brunswick,  began  on  the 
lot  9  years  ago  and  moved  on  with  his  family,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared.  This  lot  is  next  to  the  East 
line  of  No.  12,  3rd  range.  He  also  has  25  acres  cleared  on 
an  Island  in  front,  called  Bull's  Island,  which  the  township 
line  crosses. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Thomas  Beckwith,  New  Brunswick,  township 
letter  G.,  which  belongs  to  Massachusetts;  began  on  the 
lot  next  to  the  West  line  of  the  township  9  years  ago,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared.  His  son  is  married 
and  lives  with  him.  He  has  also  several  acres  cleared  on 
the  Easterly  end  of  Bull's  Island. 

Next,  S.  B.,  David  Cook,  New  Brunswick.  Oliver  Bradley 
began   on    the   lot   9   years   ago   and   was   drowned   last   year. 

♦Peter  Bull  was  a  son  of  Captain  George  Bull  who  had  served  in  a  Loyalist  regiment 
called  the  American  Legion  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  at  its  close  settled  at 
Woodstock,  N.   B.,  where  his  descendants  still  reside. 
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The  lot  has  been  sold  several  times.  Cook  moved  on  last 
year.  There  is  an  house  and  barn  and  20  acres  cleared  on 
the  lot. 

Next,  S.  B.,  George  Mansur,  American,  purchased  two 
lots,  one  of  Dennis  Fairbanks,  who  purchased  of  James 
Armstrong,  who  purchased  of  Joseph  Arnold,  and  the  other 
in  exchange  with  William  McRae  for  a  lot  on  the  St.  John, 
in  the  Madawaska  settlement.  Has  an  house  and  2  barns 
and  50  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Henry  Bradley,  New  Brunswick,  purchased 
of  John  Hickey,  who  purchased  of  Andrew  McRae.  The 
clearing  was  begun  9  years  ago.  Has  an  house  and  barn 
and  10  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Charles  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  began  on 
the  lot   10  years  ago,  has  an  house  and  25  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  William  Piles,  American,  who  we  were  told, 
served  in  the  British  Army,  the  last  war;  begun  9  years  ago 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Isaac  Thomas,  New  Brunswick  lives  on  the 
lot  he  purchased  of  Joseph  Arnold,  has  been  on  three  years, 
but  has  sold  it  to  Dennis  Fairbanks.  There  is  an  house  and 
barn  and  20  acres  cleared.      This  is  next  above  Presque  Isle. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Nehemiah  Hooper,  American.  He  purchased 
of  Joseph  Arnold,  who  had  cleared  on  the  lots  some  years  ago, 
has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  or  20  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Some  trees  cut  down  this  year. 

Next,  S.  B.,  David  Freeman,  New  Brunswick,  above  named, 
begun  on  a  lot  4  miles  below  Hooper  and  the  Presque  Isle 
3  years  ago,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  S  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Ferdinand  Armstrong,  Nova  Scotia.  Elias 
Thomas  begun  the  clearing  and  Armstrong  purchased  of 
Elias  Brown,  has  been  on  2  years,  has  an  house  and  barn  and 
5  acres  cleared. 

We  now  begin  on  the  North  bank,  opposite  to  the  lower 
end  of  Bull's  Island. 

John  Rafford.  John  Wade  began  on  the  lot  6  years  ago, 
and  cut  down  4  acres,  and  abandoned  it  4  years  ago,  and 
Rafford  went  on,  has  an  house  and  7  acres  cleared.  His 
house  was  injured  and  he  lost  some  cattle  by  the  freshet 
last  spring. 

Next,  N.  B.,  William  Brown,  New  Brunswick.  James 
Dennison  began  a  few  years  ago  and  cleared  3  acres,  and  went 
off,  and  Brown  went  on  three  years  ago,  and  has  6  acres 
cleared  and  an  house.       Is  unmarried  and  supports  his  mother. 
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Next,  N.  B.,  Elias  Brown,  New  Brunswick,  began  2  years 
ago,  has  an  house  and  3  acres  cleared. 

Next,  N.  B.,  Thomas  Teiling,  English,  began  4  years  ago, 
and  went  off  last  year.* 

Next,  N.  B.,  Isaac  Thomas,  before  mentioned,  who  lives 
on   the  South   bank,   has  a  possession. 

Next,  N.  B.,  Thomas  Goss,  American,  purchased  of 
William  Piles,  who  marked  this  lot,  when  he  began  on  the 
lot  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  he  lives.  Little  was 
cleared  when  Goss  purchased.  He  has  an  house  and  barn 
and  35  acres  cleared. 

Next,  Lewis  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  began  on  the  lot 
10  years  ago,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  30  acres  cleared. 

Next,  N.  B.,  Nathaniel  Hooper,  before  mentioned,  claims 
a  small  but  recent  clearing. 

Below  Bull's  Island  are  four  Islands,  near  the  North  bank 
of  the  River,  and  are  hardly  separated,  in  this  state  of  the 
water,  from  the  mainland.  From  all  appearances  the  main 
channel  was  among  these  Islands,  or  between  them  and  the 
main. 

Next,  Island  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  then  there 
are  several  small  Islands. 

Nathaniel  Churchill,  New  Brunswick,  lives  on  the  last 
Island,  which  is  first  above  the  mouth  of  the  Presque  Isle, 
and  contains  40  acres.  Ferdinand  Armstrong  first  begun  on 
it.  It  has  been  sold  several  times.  Churchill  moved  on  2 
years  ago,  has  an  house  and  8  acres  cleared. 

We  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Presque  Isle  and  went 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  Dennis  Fairbank's,  who  is  on 
township  letter  F,  which  belongs  to  Maine,  where  we  put  up. 
He  was  raising  a  grist-mill  for  two  runs  of  stones,  and  many 
of  the  settlers  were  assisting  him.t  There  is  a  mistake  in 
the  delineation  of  the  Aroostook  on  the  State  plan.  It  is 
very  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  river  to  the  north  line 
of  the  township  F.  Fairbanks  begun  3  years  ago,  lives  in 
a  log  house,  has  an  excellent  barn  and  a  saw-mill,  and  the 
grist-mill  as  aforesaid.  He  has  met  with  some  difficulty  to 
make  his  dam  stand,  but  thinks  he  shall  be  able  to  secure  it 
effectually.  The  stream  is  a  good  one,  sufficient  to  drive  his 
mill    at    all     seasons.      There     is    not     another    mill-privilege 


*Thomas  Teeling  was  a  native  of  England  and  served  in  the  navy.  Lived  a  number 
of  years  at  Miramichi  and  settled  at  length  on  the  St.  John  River  a  little  above  Meductic, 
or  Eel   River.     He  engaged  in  lumbering. 

tThis  was  the  modest  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  most  considerable  town  in  Northern 
Maine. 
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for  15  miles,  and  that  is  poor  in  comparison  with  this.  This 
privilege  is  valuable.  He  claims  200  acres  and  has  20  acres 
cleared. 

Washington  Allen  Vaughan,  American,  has  cut  down 
several  acres  this  year. 

Stephen  Young,  American,  has  cut  down  several  acres 
this  year. 

Levi  Work,  American,  has  cut  down  several  acres  this 
year. 

Joseph  Hasey,  American,  has  cut  down  several  acres  this 
year. 

A  part,  which  has  been  cut  by  the  last  two,  is  on  a  town- 
ship belonging  to  Massachusetts. 

Robert  McCan,  has  cut  down  several  acres  this  year. 

These  are  all  new  settlers  and  appear  to  be  enterprising 
and  industrious  men.  Very  different  from  the  majority  of 
those  we  have  seen  on  the  Aroostook. 

Sunday,  Aug.,  14th,  1831.  We  remained  at  Mr.  Fair- 
banks's. 

Monday,  Aug.  loth,  1831.  Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Fairbanks 
made  an  excursion  in  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending 
a  single  and  atached  [detached]  Mountain  near  the  South  line 
of  township  F.,  called  here  Quacky  Joe,*  and  taking  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  day  was  very  fine  and  the 
atmosphere  very  clear.  They  pursued  the  route  cut  out  by 
the  settlers  in  an  intention  of  continuing  it  to  Houlton,  the 
later  part  of  the  year  1827,  after  the  British  had  commenced 
their  oppression  and  high  acts  of  usurpation,  for  six  miles. 
In  this  distance  is  only  one  place  that  will  require  a  bridge, 
and  a  very  short  causeway,  and  it  is  said  that  no  bridges  will  be 
necessary  for  six  miles  further.  This  route  is  through  fine 
hard- wood  land,  which  lies  in  gentle  ascents  and  descents. 
The  Mountain  lies  about  one  mile  to  the  Westward  of  this 
route.  It  has  two  peaks,  with  a  small  descent  and  ascent 
between  them,  and  from  its  peaks  the  whole  surrounding 
country  is  seen.  It  bears  North-Westerly  from  Mars-hill. 
The  country  to  the  Westward  of  Mars-hill  and  as  far  as  the 
sight  extends  towards  Houlton,  appears  to  be  level.  At  the 
East  and  North-East  and  North  the  country  has  the  same 
appearance,  with  the  exception  of  a  high  hill  on  the  little 
Madawaska,  and  some  hills  near  the  Fish  river  lakes.  The 
prominent  eminents  marked  on  our  maps  appear  at  the 
West,     and      the     mountains   between     the     head      of       Fish 


*Marked   as   Haystack    Mountain   on   the   plan. 
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river  and  the  Alligash  appear  in  the  North-West.  The 
valley  of  the  little  Machias  and  the  ridge  between  the  lakes 
of  that  stream  and  the  Fish  river  are  visible. 

The  whole  country  appears  to  be  covered  with  hard-wood 
and  to  be  level,  yet  it  is  generally  undulating.  Very  few  tracts 
of  pine  timber  are  visible.  Some  appears  on  the  waters  of 
the  Presque  Isle.  The  largest  body,  which  appears  to  be 
about  one  mile  wide,  is  about  the  heads  of  the  river  DeChute, 
extending  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mars-hill  towards  the 
Aroostook,  in  a  North  and  South  direction.  Here  can  be 
seen,  at  one  view,  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  fine  farming  land. 

The  view  from  this  mountain,  connected  with  the  views 
taken  in  the  whole  route  up  Fish  river,  induces  us  to  believe, 
that  the  State  road  ought  to  run  on  the  Southerly  or  South- 
Easterly  side  of  the  Aroostook  to  some  point  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Machias,  and  from  thence  Easterly  of  the  upper 
lakes  on  Fish  river  and  cross  the  river  between  the  first  and 
second  large  lakes,  and  thence  down  the  Westerly  side  of  the 
lake  and  river  to  some  point  on  the  St.  John.  This  route 
will  lie  through  excellent  farming  land,  be  more  direct  and  have 
fewer  obstructions  than  any  other  route.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  great  road,  which  ought  to  be  continued  through  the 
country,  though  it  may  be  the  only  one  which  ought  to  be 
made  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  States.* 

The  County  of  Washington  has  laid  out  a  road  to  town- 
ship A.,  occupied  by  Gen.  Wellington,  and  he  had  cut  a  road 
to  the  middle  of  the  township.  This  road  ought  to  be  continued 
to  the  Aroostook,  crossing  it  in  township  G.,  and  thence  to 
the  St.  John  towards  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Madawaska 
settlement.  The  land  on  this  route  is  fine  farming  land,  and 
nothing  is  wanted  to  bring  it  into  the  Market  but  opening 
avenues  to  it.  There  is  a  differculty  attending  this  route,  as 
it  will  be  across  lands  of  individuals,  literary  institutions,  and 
of  Maine  and  of  Massachusetts,  unless  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  State  interferes  and  Massachusetts  concurs. 

Something  ought  to  be  done.  The  finest  land  in  the  State 
ought  not  to  be  kept  out  of  the  market,  and  our  citizens  who 
have  enterprise  to  penetrate  the  wilderness,  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  British  exactions  and  caprice.      They  ought  not 


*There  are  many  very  interesting  references  to  the  building  of  the  "Aroostook  Road" 
in  the  blue  books  issued  in  connection  with  the  boundary  dispute.  As  early  as  1826  the 
legislature  of  Maine  made  an  appropriation  for  building  it.  It  began  at  Mattawamkeag 
Point  and  extended  to  the  valley  of  the  Aroostook  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Fish 
River.     At  times  about  200  men  were  at  work  on  it.     It  was  not  finished  until  about  1840. 
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to  be  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  by  way  of  duties,  for  the 
cattle  they  drive  and  other  articles  they  are  compelled  to  carry 
through  the  provinces,  to  put  on  their  farms,  and  for  other 
uses.  This  is  an  important  avenue,  but  the  one  which  now 
engages  the  attention  of  the  States  and  is  in  progress,  if  only 
one  can  be  made,  is  the  most  important.  For  the  present, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  continue  the  road  from 
Houlton  to  the  Aroostook;  the  distance,  from  where  the  road 
is  cut  out  is  not  great,  there  are  no  large  streams,  the  land 
is  good,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  way  could  be  used  with 
horses  and  teams,  if  it  were  only  bushed  out  and  bridged. 

Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  did  not  return  until  it  was 
dark. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  16,  1831.  We  had  been  kindly  entertained 
by  Mr.  Fairbanks  (who  seems  to  be  pleased  with  and  well 
calculated  for  his  situation)  from  Saturday  to  this  time. 
We  left  and  proceeded  down  the  river,  through  township  G. 
All  the  possessions  in  G.,  have  been  before  mentioned.  We 
did  not  find  the  line  in  township  H.,  and  there  is  a  possibility, 
that  Freeman  and  Armstrong,  are  on  the  part  of  it,  which 
belongs  to  the  Eaton  grant.*  Went  the  whole  length  of 
Letter  H.,  and  crossed  the  South  line  of  letter  I,  which 
belongs  to  Massachusetts. 

North  bank,  Alexander  Cochran,  Irish,  began  3  years  ago. 
John  Vaughan  and  Wm.  Piles  made  a  skeleton  of  a  grist-mill 
on  Caribou  stream,  which  flows  from  the  North,  at  the  great 
bend.t  Cochran  occupies  it,  has  an  house  and  5  acres  of  land 
cleared. 

South  bank,  Francis  Galagher,  Irish,  has  cut  down  some 
trees  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Ox  Bow,  and  intends  to  make 
a  farm. 

Crossed  on  to  the  Eaton  grant  and  found  the  following 
settlers  and  claimants. 

South  bank,  Widow  Gardener,  i\merican;  David  Parks, 
American;  Jonathan  Parks,  American;  Francis  Galagher, 
Irish;  Joseph  Parks,  American;  Lawrence  Kelly,  Irish; 
William  Stoner,  American;  Patrick  Connelly,  Irish. 

Crossed  on  to  the  Plymouth  township  and  found  the  follow- 
ing settlers  and  claimants. 


*The  land  agent  of  Maine,  Elijah  L.  Hamlin,  says:  "The  policy  of  alienating  large 
tracts  of  land  to  individuals  and  corporations  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  satisfy  all 
that  it  has  been  a  mistaken  one,  whether  done  to  replenish  the  treasury,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  a  more  speedy  settlement  of  the  soil." 

tThe  site  of  the  town  of  Caribou. 
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South  bank:  Anthony  Kean,  Irish;  William  Loveless,  New 
Brunswick;  Thomas  Rogers,  New  Brunswick;  George  Wright, 
New  Brunswick;  John  Parker,  American;  Peter  McDougal, 
Scotch;  John  Dorsey,  Irish;  James  Campbell,  Irish;  McRea 
or  Peters,  Wilmot  &  Co.,  New  Brunswick;  James  Fitz  Herbert, 
Now  Brunswick;  Charles  Heywrood,  American;  Bernard  Mc- 
Lauchlin,  Irish;    Michel  Russell,  Irish. 

North  Bank:  Peter  Fowler,  Irish;  Daniel  McLauchlin, 
Irish;  Gabriel  Davenport,*  New  Brunswick;  Samuel  Davenport, 
New  Brunswick;  David  Bobear,  New  Brunswick;  Charles 
Bobear,  New  Brunswick;  Alexander  McDougal,  Scotch;  James 
Powers,   Irish;   Martin  Mowry,  Irish. 

A  part  of  the  settlers  last  enumerated  are  in  part,  and  some 
wholly  on  township  D.,  first  range,  as  near  as  we  could  calcu- 
late, not  finding  the  line,  which  belongs  to  Maine;  to  wit  — 
James  Powers  and  Martin  Mowry,  on  the  North  bank; 
George  Wright,  John  Parker,  Bernard  McLauchlin,  and  Michel 
Russell  on  the  South  bank,  in  part;  and  Peter  McDougal, 
John  Dorsey,  James  Campbell,  the  McRae  place  claimed 
by  Peters,  Wilmot  &  C,  James  Fitzherbert,  on  the  South 
bank,    are   wholly   on   the   land    of   Maine. 

North  bank,  James  Powers  began  two  years  ago,  has  an 
house  and  3  acres  cleared. 

Next,  N.  B.,  Martin  Mowry  began  2  years  ago,  is  building 
a  barn  and  has  17  acres  chopped  and  cleared. 

South  bank,  George  Wright  began  Jan.  18,  1831,  has  an 
house  and  barn  and  5  acres  chopped  and  some  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  John  Parker  began  2  years  ago,  has  an  house 
and  barn  and  has  12  acres  chopped  and  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.  Peter  McDougal  began  2  years  ago  next  March 
has  an  house  and  barn  and   12  acres  chopped  and  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  The  McRae  place,  claimed  by  Peters,  Wilmot 
&  Co. 

Next,  S.  B.,  James  Fitzherbert  purchased  of  Michel  Wey- 
land,  who  purchased  of  Benjamin  Weeks,  who  began  7  years 
ago,  has  an  house  and  barn  and  15  acres  cleared. 

Next,  S.  B.,  Charles  Heywood,  began  June  1831,  is  pre- 
paring to  put  up  an  houvse,  and  has  cut  down  2  or  3  acres. 

Michel  Russell's  possession  is  next  and  adjoining  the  line 
as  run  by  Bouchette  and  Johnson  in  1817.  The  line  crosses 
an  Island  in  the  Aroostook  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
above  the  falls.  We  hired  Russell  to  haul  our  boat  over  the 
portage,  which  is  half  a  mile.      The  river  from  the  commence- 


"Gabriel  Davenport  was  for  some  years  ferryman  at  Lower  Woodstock. 
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ment  of  the  portage  above  to  the  falls  is  very  rough,  rocky 
and  rapid.  The  lower  fall  is  about  eight  feet,  and  the  river, 
whose  average  breadth  above  for  many  miles  is  forty  rods, 
is  here  narrowed  to  about  fifty  feet  by  the  cliffs  and  ledges, 
which  appear  to  be  much  worn,  and  are  of  secondary  lime- 
stone. This  fall  will  make  a  good  mill-privilege,  and  the 
only  one  we  saw  on  the  Aroostook,  and  probably  the  only 
one  on  the  main  river  for  many  miles  above  where  we  entered. 
The  banks  are  high  and  the  land  broken  for  some  distance 
above,  and  below  the  falls  nearly  to  its  junction  with  the 
St.  John.  At  the  foot  of  the  falls,  there  is  a  lime-kiln,  where 
lime  has  been  burnt,  but  it  has  been  said  not  to  have  been 
of  the  first  quality. 

We  embarked  about  sunset  and  descended  the  river  about 
three  miles  to  the  St.  John,  and  the  St.  John  to  Mr.  Tibbetts, 
about  four  miles  —  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique, 
where  we  put  up  for  the  night.  Tibbetts'  is  on  the  West 
bank  of  the  St.  John. 

A  short  distance  below  the  falls  on  the  Aroostook,  a  stream 
enters  from  the  North,  called  Little  River  by  some,  and 
Limestone  River  by  others,  which  rises  on  the  West  side  of 
the  Line,  and  runs  through  township  E.,  which  belongs  to 
Maine.  People  have  been  lumbering  near  the  Line  here  for 
many  years.  One  lumbered,  until  he  said  he  had  cut  all; 
but  Mr.  Tibbetts  has  been  lumbering  here,  under  the  British 
licenses,  for  three  or  four  years,  and  from  the  information 
we  have  received,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  has  not 
regarded  the  lines,  and  has  been  trespassing  on  Maine,  and 
perhaps  on  the  Plymouth  township.  We  understood  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  that  the  land  agent  had  requested  him  to  examine 
this  township,  and  see  whether  any  trespasses  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  by  whom,  and  therefore  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  delay  our  return  to  make  this  examination. 

The  Aroostook  Country  has  been  lately  settled.  The 
settlement  commenced  only  ten  years  ago,  and  then  only  two 
or  three  began.  They  came  from  various  places,  their 
habits  are  dissimilar,  they  are  generally  in  debt,  and  if  we 
credit  their  own  relations,  are  disorderly,  and  in  many 
instances  have  resorted  to  violence  to  redress  their  grievances. 
Although  a  majority  may  be  not  the  most  estimable  settlers, 
we  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  say,  that  we  found, 
sober,  discreet,  and  industrious  settlers  on  the  main  river,  and 
considered  all  as  such,  whom  we  found  in  township  F.  The 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  character  of  the  first  settlers,  and  its 
situation    and    privileges    seem    to    indicate,    that    this    will    be 
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one  of  the  principal  towns  in  this  region.  Such  settlers  ought 
to  be  aided  by  the  Government  so  far  as  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  ingress  and  egress  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
British,  and  their  example  will  spread  a  moral  and  wholesome 
influence  through  this  country. 

Rivers. —  The  Aroostook  runs  on  an  inclined  plane,  except 
the  falls  before  mentioned.  There  is  no  mill-privilege  on  it 
within  the  State,  except  towards  its  head,  and  logs  and  timber 
may  be  driven  its  whole  length.  The  streams  which  fall 
into  it  from  the  North  are,  the  Little  Madawaska,  which 
rises  near  the  Eastern  Fish  River  lakes  and  enters  it  in  the 
Eaton  Grant,  The  Craibou,  Salmon,  and  Beaver  brooks,  which 
are  short  and  afford  water  for  mills  a  part  of  the  year,  The 
Little  Machias,  which  has  been  described,  The  Great  Machias, 
and  the  North  or  North- Westerly  branch.  The  Streams,  which 
fall  into  it  from  the  South  are,  the  Presque  Isle,  on  which 
there  is  a  mill-privilege  and  mill  as  before  mentioned,  the 
St.  Croix  and  some  other  small  streams.  There  are  only  a 
few  small  lakes  on  this  river,  or  its  branches,  hence  it  rises 
and  falls  very  suddenly,  and  the  ice  freshets  would  sweep 
away  dams  or  bridges,  and  it  can  only  be  crossed  by  a  ferry 
and  by  fording.  It  is  boatable  almost  its  whole  length,  so 
are  its  larger  branches. 

Growth. —  Rock-maple,  birch,  beach,  ash,  elm,  and  balm 
a  gilead,  and  near  the  line  there  is  some  butternut,  fir,  spruce, 
cedar,  hackmitack,  and  some  hemlock.  This  cannot  be  called 
a  pine  timbered  Country.  It  is  very  scattered  and  scarce 
in  the  Easterly  section;  but  what  there  is,  is  excellent  and 
bears  the  highest  price  of  any  timber  in  the  St.  John  market. 
On  the  branches  and  towards  the  head  of  the  river  pine 
timber  is  some  abundant. 

Soil. — The  valley  of  the  Aroostook  is  superior  to  any  part 
of  the  State.  Alluvial  lands  are  extensive,  and  the  highlands 
are  a  deep,  rich  sandy  loam,  and  are  now  considered,  by  the 
settlers,  to  be  equal  to  the  intervale.  There  is  here  a  vast 
extent  of  Country  almost  without  waste  land.  The  Country 
South,  to  Houlton  is  good,  and  the  Country  North  for  many 
miles  above  the  St.  John  is  very  good. 

Productions. —  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Oats,  Indian  corn, 
Peas  and  Potatoes.  The  average  crops  of  wheat  are  not  less 
then  twenty  bushels  to  an  acre.  Hay  is  also  produced  in 
great  quantities. 

Value. —  Locked  up  as  it  is,  and  no  means  of  ingress  and 
egress,  except  through  a  British   Province,   it  cannot    be   said 
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at  this  time  to  have  any  value;  but  can  very  easily  be  made 
valuable,  and  will  be  so  as  soon  as  the  States  open  a  com- 
munication. The  land,  at  present,  is  of  no  use  to  the  States; 
but  by  comparatively  trifling  expenditures,  they  may  make 
it  as  productive  to  them,  as  the  Western  lands  are  to  the 
United  States. 

Policy  of  the  States*  and  of  this  State. — The  measures  already 
in  operation  ought  to  be  pursued,  until  a  passage  is  perfected. 
Another  avenue  on  the  Eastern  frontier  ought  to  be  opened, 
and  if  the  States  does  not  do  it  by  a  direct  act  of  Legislature, 
it  ought  to  be  done  by  some  legal  provision,  other  than  now 
exists.  As  the  County  Commissioners  are  now  situated  in 
the  Counties  of  Washington  and  Penobscot,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  the  people  in  this  whole  upper  Country  to  have  roads  laid 
out  according  to  their  necessities,  and  the  expense  in  case  of 
laying  out  would  be  very  great.  The  incorporation  of  a  new 
County  and  the  appointment  of  County  Officers  would  tend 
to  remedy  the  evil.  The  States  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  arrangements  with  the  settlers.  The  longer  things 
are  suffered  to  remain  in  their  present  state,  the  worse  it  will 
be  both  for  the  settlers  and  the  States.  The  land  agents 
have  authority  now  to  sell  the  lands  to  settlers,  but  perhaps 
they  may  feel  some  hesitancy  in  doing  it  under  existing 
circumstances,  without  they  have  special  directions. 

Value  of  the  Country  to  the  State. —  Though  more  valuable 
than  any  other  part  of  the  State  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
for  its  pine  timber,  these  do  not  constitute  its  only  value. 
Every  one  must  see,  that  this  part  of  the  State  severs  the 
British  Provinces,  and  prevents  a  direct  communication  between 
Fredericton  and  Quebec.  From  the  broken  and  mountainous 
nature  of  the  Country  towards  the  head  of  the  Restigouche, 
and  the  barreness  of  it  between  this  river  and  the  Miramachee, 
any  route,  which  they  establish  for  a  mail  communication, 
would  be  one  or  two  hundred  miles  longer,  and  be  almost 
impracticable,  except  in  the  summer  months.  It  is  a  strong 
Military  position,  which  would  protect  the  whole  Northern 
part  of  the  State,  leaving  to  the  British  scarcely  a  possibility 
of  annoying  us.  Let  as  much  of  the  Country,  as  the  former 
King  of  Netherlands!  advised,  be  given  to  them,  and  the  whole 
Northern    part    of    the    State    is    placed    within    their    power. 

*The  "States"  referred  to  here,  and  in  various  places  in  the  pages  preceding,  are 
Massachusetts  and  Maine.  At  the  time  of  their  separation  March  15,  1820,  Maine  lost 
a  golden  opportunity  to  acquire  of  Massachusetts  her  interest  in  the  Public  Lands. 

tThe  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  respecting  the  boundary  was  received  a 
Washington  March  15,  1831.     In  July,  1832,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  declined  t° 
acquiesce  in  the  award. 
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By  moans  of  the  rivers  they  can  concentrate  their  forces  and 
bear  clown  the  upper  Country.  They  can  control  the  trade 
of  the  whole  upper  Country  and  render  our  vast  quantities 
of  pine  valueless.  When  the  Country  is  given  away  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  free  line  of  communication  between  their 
provinces,  we  shall  have  no  equivalent  to  offer  them;  but 
in  our  hands,  they  will  be  as  much  obliged  to  us  for  a  mail 
communication,  as  we  to  them  for  a  transit  for  our  lumber. 
Then  we  may  give  them  the  privilege  of  crossing  our  Country, 
if  they  give  to  us  the  corresponding  right  of  using  the  St.  John. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  17th,  1831.  Proceeded  down  the  rive1" 
and  dined  at  a  public  house,  on  the  East  bank,  kept  by  Mr- 
Tomkins,  about  two  miles  above  the  Presque  Isle.*  After 
dinner  Mr.  Deane  crossed  the  river  and  went  by  land  through 
the  woods  and  arrived  at  Nathaniel  Bradstreet's  that  night. 
Mr.  Bradstreet  is  settled  on  the  Grant  to  the  Bridgewater 
Academy  on  the  Presque  Isle,  next  to  the  line  of  the  State. 
He  moved  there  in  March  1830,  has  a  log  house  and  30  acres 
cleared.  Built  a  saw-mill  last  winter  and  now  is  building 
a  barn.  There  appears  to  be  but  little  pine  timber  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  chief  part  of  what  there  was,  was  cut  10  or 
12  years  ago,  by  the  inhabitants,  or  residents  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  went  in  the  boat  and  arrived  at  Woodstock 
that  night. 

Thursday,  Aug.  18th,  1831.  Jonathan  Chase  and  John 
Shumway,  our  boatmen,  endeavored  to  sell  the  boat,  tent, 
blankets,  cooking  utensils,  and  remnant  of  provisions,  but 
could  not.  The  boat,  oars,  paddles,  and  poles  were  hauled 
up  to  Mr.  Johnson's  the  innkeeper,  and  put  in  his  care  for 
sale.  Hired  a  waggon,  and  Mr.  Kavanagh,  Mr.  Chase, 
and  Mr.  Shumway  set  off  with  the  baggage,  for  Houlton  and 
arrived  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Deane  left  Mr.  Bradstreet's  with  the  intention  of 
passing  through  the  settlement  in  township  A.  He  succeeded 
in  finding  the  settlement,  and  was  kindly  entertained  for  the 
night  by  Gen.  Wellington.  The  Gen.  has  22  acres  in  wheat, 
and  as  much  in  corn,  is  building  a  barn  and  preparing  to 
build  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw-mill,  this  season.  There  are 
several   settlers   and   several   new   clearings   on   this   township. 

Friday,  Aug.  19th,  1831.  Mr.  Deane  left  Wellington's  in  tha 
morning  and  arrived  at  Houlton  a  little  past  noon  and  found 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Shumway  at  James  Houlton's.f 

♦This   is   the  St.  John   river   Presque  Isle,   not   that  on   the   Aroostook, 
tjames  Houlton,  who  came  in  1805,  was  the  principal  pioneer  settler  of  Houlton.     The 
town  was  named    in    his    honour. 
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Saturday,  Aug.  20th,  1831.  Having  no  means  of  con- 
veyance, we  were  detained  here  yesterday,  and  were  politely 
and  kindly  entertained  by  the  Officers  of  the  Garrison  and 
gentlemen  of  the  place.  To-day,  some  waggons,  with  stores 
for  the  Garrison  and  merchandise  for  the  traders,  arrived 
and  we  made  a  bargain  with  them  to  carry  us  and  our  baggage. 
Silas  Barnard,  who  had  the  charge  of  clearing  the  portages, 
arrived  with  his  men  in  the  evening,  and  though  he  wished 
a  day's  rest,  determined  to  set  off  with  us  in  the  morning. 
We  sold  our  tent  and  remnant  provisions  for  $4.00. 

Sunday,  Aug.  21st,  1831.  Set  off  and  arrived  at  Smith's 
at  the  forks  of  the  Madawamkeag  and  put  up. 

Monday,  Aug.  22nd,  1831.  Set  out  early  and  arrived 
at  Snow's  after  dark  and  put  up. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  23rd,  1831.  Set  out  at  half  past  three,  a.m.  and 
arrived  at  Lincoln,  Matanawcook,  before  sun-rise,  breakfasted. 
When  wTe  arrived  at  Towles'  opposite  to  Howland,  Jonathan 
Chase  and  John  Shumway,  who  lived  in  Howland,  left  us. 
We  left,  with  Mr.  Chase  and  in  his  care,  the  blankets  and 
cooking  utensils,  and  all  the  articles,  which  we  had  not 
disposed  of  at  Louis  Nadeau's  and  at  Houlton.  This  day, 
not  being  able  to  get  accommodations  in  an  house,  the  waggoners 
built  a  fire  by  the  way-side,  and  we  cooked  and  ate  there. 
Arrived  at  Wadleigh's  Inn,  Old  Town,  about  sun-set  drenched 
with  rain,  Mr.  Kavanagh's  baggage  was  much  wet. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  24th,  1831.  This  day  we  arrived  in 
Bangor  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  morning,  Aug.  27th,  1831. 
Were  occupied  in  completing  our  memorandum,  etc.,  and 
departed.  Mr.  Deane  arrived  at  his  home  the  27th,  and 
Mr.  Kavanagh  at  his  house  the  29th  of  August,  1831. 

Some  further  facts  appear  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Deane  and 
Mr.   Kavanagh,  extracts  from  which  are  annexed. 

Though,  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  assigned,  we  pro- 
ceeded as  rapidly  as  we  could,  we  believe  the  information  we 
have  acquired  is  generally  correct,  and  will  fulfil  the  views  of 
the  Government. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

By  your  very  obedt.  and  humble  Servants. 
(Signed)  John  G.  Deane. 

Edward  Kavanagh. 

Samuel  E.  Smith,  Esquire, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
December  26th,  1831. 
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APPENDIX   A. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Deane  to  the  Governor 
of  Maine,  dated  Nov.  2nd,   1831. 

"In  17S2,  Pierre  Lisotte,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  strayed  from  his  home  in  Canada,  and  found  his  way  to 
the  Indian  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  river, 
where  he  continued  during  the  following  winter.  On  his 
return  to  his  friends,  his  representations  were  such  as  induced 
his  half  brother,  Pierre  Duperre,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
same  place  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  the  year 
following.  They  commenced  their  business  on  the  South  side 
of  the  St.  John,  from  two  to  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Madawaska  river.  They  were  the  first  persons  who 
commenced  their  residence  at  Madawaska. 

Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  say  in  1786,  the  Acadian 
or  neutral  French,  whose  ancestors  had  been  settled  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  in  the  Country  which  is  now 
called  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  been  driven  from  thence  and  had 
established  themselves  at  St.  Anns  (now  Fredericton) ,  and  in 
that  neighborhood,  being  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
refugees  and  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  dispossessed  them  of  their  farms,  rled  up  the  St.  John, 
in  search  of  places  of  residence  out  of  the  reach  of  the  British 
laws  and  oppression.  Twenty  or  more  families  moved  them- 
selves and  settled  on  the  St.  John,  below  the  trading  establish- 
ment which  Pierre  Duperre  made  a  few  years  previous.  Here 
they  continued  in  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  their  property 
for  some  years. 

Pierre  Duperre  being  a  man  of  some  learning  had  great 
influence  writh  his  neighbors,  and  the  British  authorities  of 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  seeing  his  consequence  in 
the  settlement  began  early  to  caress  and  flatter  him,  and 
sometime  in  the  year  1790  induced  him  to  receive  from  them 
a  grant  of  the  land  he  occupied.  Influenced  as  well  by  Pierre 
Duperre  as  with  the  hope  of  not  again  being  disturbed  and 
driven  from  their  possessions,  as  they  and  their  Ancestors  more 
than  once  had  been  by  the  British,  this  large  body  of  French- 
men were  also  induced  to  receive  grants  from  New  Brunswick 
of  the  land  they  possessed,  for  which  some  were  required  to 
pay  ten  shillings  and  others  nothing. 

About  this  period,  1790,  another  body  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Acadian  or  neutral  French,  who  had  sought  refuge  on 
the    Kenebeckasis,    were   there   disturbed    in   their   possessions 
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by  the  refugees  and  the  acts  of  the  Government  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  also  quit  their  possessions  and  sought  in  like 
manner  a  refuge  from  oppression  with  their  countrymen  at 
Madawaska.  After  having  resided  at  Madawaska  some  years, 
they  were  induced,  as  their  countrymen  had  been,  to  receive 
grants  of  the  land,  which  they  had  taken  into  possession,  from 
the'  Government  of  New  Brunswick. 

Single  families  afterwards  added  themselves  to  the  settle- 
ment. A  few  families  established  themselves  in  1807,  a  few 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Madawaska  river.  They  all  lived 
in  mutual  good  fellowship,  recognising  and  practising  the 
duties  of  morality  and  religion,  and  governed  solely  by  the 
laws  of  honor  and  common  sense.  They  continued  to  live 
in  this  manner  to  as  late  a  period  as  1818.  The  British 
had  made  no  grant  higher  up  the  St.  John  than  Pierre  Lisotte's 
and  had  exercised  no  other  acts  of  jurisdiction  than  those 
already  mentioned,  unless  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
through  to  Canada  and  the  granting  a  commission  to  Pierre 
Duperre  in  1798  as  a  Captain  of  Militia,  there  being  no 
military  or  militia  organization  there  until  28  years  afterwards 
may  be  called  acts  of  jurisdictoin. 

In  1798,  the  river  St.  Croix  was  determined  and  its  source 
ascertained  under  the  treaty  called  Jay's  treaty.  At  this 
period  terminate  all  acts  and  pretence  of  acts  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  Madawaska  settlement  by  the  British,  and  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  and  until  it  was  discovered  by  them  that 
Mars-hill  was  the  North-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  there  is 
not  even  an  attempt  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  The  course  of 
circumstances  now  became  such  as  to  excite  the  spirit  of 
encroachment,  and  they  issued  two  processes  against  Citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  settled  in  the  wilderness  many 
miles  beyond  where  the  British  had  ever  exercised  any  juris- 
diction before,  but  these  were  not  prosecuted. 

In  1824,  Sir  Howard  Douglass  arrived  and  took  upon 
himself  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
as  its  Lieutenant  Governor.  In  December  of  that  year,  he 
appointed  four  Militia  Captains  and  a  competent  number  of 
subbalterns  at  Madawaska,  but  the  persons  appointed  did 
not  accept  their  commissions  until  July  1826,  and  at  subse- 
quent time  the  Militia  were  fully  organized.  Licenses  to 
cut  timber  were  also  granted  by  New  Brunswick. 

In  May,  1825,  Lieutenant  Governor  Douglass  granted  a 
tract  of  land  to  Simon  Hebert,  at  the  mouth  of  Madawaska 
river.  In  May  1825  he  made  another  grant  to  Francois 
Violette  of   a   tract   at   the   mouth   of   Grand   river.      He  also 
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appointed  and  commissioned  many  other  military  officers. 
In  L827,  several  processes  were  served  against  Citizens  of  the 
United  States,  only  one  of  which,  that  against  John  Baker, 
was  ever  prosecuted,  but  many  of  our  citizens  were  driven 
away  by  them. 

In  1829  or  1830,  for  the  first  time,*  a  civil  magistrate  was 
appointed  in  the  Madawaska  settlement  and  commenced 
acting  as  such.  In  a  word,  from  the  period  Lieutenant  Gov. 
Douglass  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  they  have  been 
constantly  multiplying  and  extending  their  acts  of  jurisdiction. 

The  French  inhabitants  of  Madawaska  say  they  are 
satisfied  their  settlement  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  that  they  should  like  to  live  under  their  laws,  but 
the  British  came  and  enforced  their  laws  upon  them  and  they 
have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  their  jurisdiction. 

In  1820  or  1821,  three  or  four  persons  went  up  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Aroostook.  Several, 
from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  State  of  Maine, 
the  following  year  joined  them.  After  the  commencement 
of  Sir  Howard  Douglass'  administration  licenses  were  granted 
to  cut  timber  in  this  region  also,  and  civil  processes  were 
served  upon  the  inhabitants.  On  this  river,  they  have  not, 
prior  to  his  administration,  exercised  any  act  of  jurisdiction 
whatever,  that  region  adjoining  the  line  having,  in  fact,  been 
surveyed  and  granted  by  Massachusetts  seventeen  years  before 
to  the  town  of  Plymouth  and  Gen.  Eaton. 

In  1792,  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  contracted  to 
sell  the  tract  of  land  between  the  waters  of  the  Schoodiac  and 
Penobscot  extending  back  to  the  highlands  of  the  treaty. 
This  tract  was  surveyed  under  the  orders  of  the  Government. 
The  surveyor  running  and  marking  his  line  to  highlands  North 
of  the  river  St.  John,  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  those  des- 
cribed in  the  treaty  of  1783. 

In  1801,  she  granted  the  township  of  Mars-hill  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  In  1806,  she  granted  the  township 
adjoining  Mars-hill  on  the  West  to  Deerfield  and  Westfield 
Academies.  In  18G7,  she  granted  a  township  of  land  to  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Aroostook  and 
bounded  East  by  the  line  due  North  from  the  source  of  the 
river  St.  Croix  to  the  highlands.  In  1808,  she  conveyed  ten 
thousand  acres  to  Gen.  Eaton,  bounded  East  by  the  last 
aforesaid  grant.      All  the  aforesaid  grants  were  made  pursuant 


*This  statement  with  a  good  many  others  made  by  Mr.  Deane  in  this  letter    has  been 
shown  in  the  introduction  to  this  paper  to  be  incorrect. 
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to  actual  surveys,  which  had  been  made  previous  to  1808 
(or  before  the  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  due  North 
was  run)  under  the  authority  of  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  the 
river  St.  John. 

In  1820,  an  examination  and  reconnaissance  was  made, 
under  the  authority  of  Maine,  of  the  whole  Country  on  the 
Alligash  river  and  on  the  St.  John,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Alligash  to  the  place  where  the  line  due  North  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  intersects  it.  The  same  year  the 
census  was  taken  in  Madawaska,  under  the  laws  and  authority 
of  the  United  States.* 

In  1824,  the  Land  agent  of  Maine  seized  the  timber, 
which  had  been  cut  by  trespassers  on  the  Aroostook.  In 
1825,  the  Land  Agents  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  conveyed 
two  lots,  one  to  John  Baker,  and  the  other  to  James  Bacon, 
lying  on  the  St.  John,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  Madawaska. 

In  1825,  the  surveyors  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
completed  the  survey  of  two  ranges  of  townships,  extending 
North  from  the  Monument,  at  the  source  of  the  river  St. 
Croix,  to  within  less  than  a  half  of  a  mile  of  the  river  St. 
John,  and  the  States  divided  between  them,  according  to 
the  Act  of  Separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  the 
townships  in  those  ranges,  which  had  not  been  previously 
granted. 

In  1826,  Maine  and  Massachusetts  surveyed  and  divided 
five  additional  ranges  of  townships,  lying  West  of  the  two 
ranges  aforesaid,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  river  St.  John. 
And  there  never  has  been  a  moment,  during  which,  Massachu- 
setts prior  to  1820  and  Maine  since  that  period,  has  ceased 
to  assert  their  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  territory." 


APPENDIX  B. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kavanagh  to  William  P.  Preble 
Esquire,  dated  Nov.  19,  1831. 

"I  deem  it  material  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the 
Acadian,  or  neutral  French,  to  present  in  prominent  relief 
the  facts  attending  their  several  migrations  which  go  most 
conclusively  to  shew  that  in  all  their  movements,  since  their 
exile  from  Nova  Scotia,  they  have  endeavored  to  place  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  the  British  jurisdiction.  When 
their  settlement  was  broken  up  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  few  families 

*By  this  census  there  were  returned  for  Madawaska  622  males  and  492  females.  Total 
1,114.  By  the  Maine  census  of  1840,  which  like  the  former  included  both  sides  of  the 
St.  John,  the  population  was  3,460. 
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escaped  from  the  troops  and  settled  themselves  on  the  Kene- 
beckasis  and  others  near  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs;but  the  young 
men  who  were  not  encumbered  by  wives  and  children  fled 
to  Quebec,  then  under  French  rule,  there  they  remained  until 
the  cession  of  Canada  to  England  in  1763.  This  event 
caused  them  to  quit  Canada  and  they  removed  to  a  place, 
which  they  afterwards  called  St.  Anne,  where  the  town  of 
Fredericton  has  been  since  built.  It  was  at  that  time  a 
wilderness.  There  they  hoped  to  remain  unknown.  They 
gathered  on  that  spot  some  of  the  remnant  of  their  race, 
and  commenced  cultivating  the  soil,  acknowledging  no  alleg- 
iance to  any  powrer  on  earth  and  most  certainly  disinclined 
to  court  the  attention  of  British  barbarity.  In  1784  they  were 
discovered  and  their  lands  were  granted  to  a  disbanded  regi- 
ment of  Refugees,  commanded  by  one  Colonel  Lee,  (of  Massachu- 
setts) it  is  said. 

The  first  notice  which  those  simple  people  had  of  the  fact, 
was  the  appearance  of  British  surveyors  in  their  peaceful 
region;  they  remonstrated,  and  as  a  matter  of  special  favor 
they  were  told  that  each  might  retain  his  dwelling-house  and 
200  feet  of  land  about  it.  They  soon  learned  the  description 
of  the  boundary  assigned  to  the  United  States  in  that  quarter 
by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  their  unsophisticated  minds  pointed 
out  to  them,  at  once,  the  highlands  named  in  that  Treaty. 
It  followed  of  course  in  their  process  of  reasoning  that  the 
line  running  due  North  from  the  St.  Croix,  must  necessarily 
cross  the  St.  John,  and  they  retreated  to  a  point  more  than 
thirty  miles  West  from  the  spot  where  the  Eastern  boundary 
of  the  State,  as  established  in  1798,  intersects  that  river, 
and  in  that  place,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska,  they 
seated  themselves  with  the  firm  belief  that  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  interposed  a  barrier  behind  which  they 
would  ever  be  secure  from  the  tyranny  of  a  power  which  had 
for  so  many  years  oppressed  their  ancestors  and  themsejves. 

Mr.  Deane  has  explained  in  his  communication  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  induced,  in  1790  and  1794,  to  receive 
grants  from  the  Provincial  authorities  of  New  Brunswick  of 
the  farms  which  they  occupied. 

In  regard  to  the  ecclesiastial  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston  in  the  Madawaska  settlement,  I 
learn  that  the  present  Bishop,  when  he  took  charge  of  his 
diocese  in  1825.  received  from  the  present  Bishop  of  Quebec 
an  offer  to  interchange  faculties  on  the  line  dividing  the 
limits  of  their  Sees,  and  it  was  done." 
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THE  EXODUS  OF  THE  LOYALISTS  FROM  PENOBSCOT 
AND    THE    LOYALIST   SETTLEMENTS   AT 
PASSAMAQUODDY. 


By  Professor  W.  H.  Siebert. 

In  September,  1778,  the  British  government  ordered 
General  Clinton  at  New  York  to  secure  post  on  the  Penobscot 
River  in  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  province  to 
which  loyal  adherents  of  the  Crown  might  repair.*  An 
earlier  post,  Fort  Pownall,  which  had  occupied  the  bold, 
rocky  promontory  at  Cape  Jellison,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Penobscot,  was  no  longer  in  existence,  having  been  dismantled 
and  burned  by  the  militia  under  Colonel  James  Cargill,  in 
July,  1774.  For  eleven  years  previous  to  its  destruction, 
the  old  colonial  fort  had  been  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Goldthwait,  who  by  his  compliance  with  an  order 
from  General  Gage  permitted  a  detachment  greatly  out- 
numbering his  own  meagre  garrison  to  carry  off  the  cannon 
and  spare  arms  of  the  fort,  and  thus  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  loss 
of  his  command,  and  virtual  banishment.  Colonel  Goldthwait 
deserves  a  word  of  more  extended  notice  on  account  of  the 
important  part  he  took  in  settling  and  developing  the  Penob- 
scot Valley.  While  in  command  of  Fort  Pownall,  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  a  vast  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Waldo  heirs  in  that  region.  Later,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Francis  Bernard,  then  governor  of  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  he  purchased  a  part  of  the  Waldo  Patent  from 
General  Jedediah  Preble,  and  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  settling  the  Penobscot  country  with  a  popu- 
lation which  he  estimated  at    "more  than  2,400  able  men."f 

Colonel  Goldthwait  did  not  participate  in  establishing 
the  new  post  at  Penobscot,  but  remained  in  retirement  there, 
or   at   Castine,   until   July,    1779,   when   he   went   aboard   one 
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oi  the  frigates  of  the  British  fleet  that  entered  Penobscot 
Bay  to  lay  siege  to  Bagaduce.  Taking  passage  on  this  vessel 
for  New  York  after  the  success  of  the  British  expedition, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  borne  to  his  destination  by 
the  ship  that  carried  the  good  tidings  to  Clinton.  It  may 
be  added  that  Mr.  Goldthwait's  stay  in  New  York  City 
lasted  only  from  the  early  part  of  September  to  December  23, 
when  he  took  his  departure  to  England,  there  to  remain 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.* 

The  project  of  planting  a  British  force  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  had  long  been  cherished  by  William  Knox,  a  Georgia 
Loyalist,  who  was  under-secretary  in  the  Colonial  Office  in 
London.  Knox  argued  that  it  would  serve  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Americans  from  operations  in  other  quarters, 
that  as  a  military  and  naval  base  it  would  protect  the  country 
to  the  east  from  attacks  by  land  and  sea,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  that  it  would  form  the  centre  and  bulwark  for  a  new 
province  for  the  friends  of  government,  who  were  leaving 
the  Colonies  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  were  already 
flooding  the  home  authorities  with  insistent  claims  for  com- 
pensation, t  Lord  Germain,  Knox's  superior  officer,  became 
convinced  of  the  advantage  of  the  project  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  his  letter  to  General  Clinton. J  He  afterwards 
wrote  to  Governor  Haldimand  at  Quebec,  April  16,  1779, 
that  if  the  Kennebec,  or  even  the  Penobscot,  were  secured, 
it  would  keep  open  direct  communication  between  the  Canad- 
ian capital  and  New  York  at  all  seasons,  and  so  do  away 
with  the  tediousness  and  delays  in  correspondence  by  way  of 
Halifax.  However,  this  explanation  did  not  satisfy  Haldi- 
mand, who  still  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  measure.  || 

Meanwhile,   Knox  was  anticipating  with  evident  zest  the 
success   of   an   expedition   yet   to   move   against   the   coast   o 
Maine    by    arranging    the    details    of    the    province    that    was 
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intended  to  reach  from  the  Penobscot  River  to  the  St.  Croix, 
and  to  become  the  Canaan  of  the  refugee  loyalists.  "Lying 
between  New  England  and  'New  Scotland'  (Nova  Scotia), 
it  was  to  be  christened  New  Ireland,  perhaps,"  as  Batchelder 
suggests  in  his  illuminating  study  of  the  subject,1"  "in  delicate 
reference  to  Knox's  own  nationality."  With  manifest  appro- 
priateness, all  of  the  officials  of  the  proposed  province  were 
to  be  loyalists  of  high  repute,  if  not  in  every  case  of  experience 
in  administrative  matters:  thus,  Thomas  Hutchinson  was 
to  be  governor,  Daniel  Leonard,  chief  justice,  Dr.  John 
Caleff,  one  of  the  leading  tories  of  Penobscot,  clerk  .of  the 
council,  and  the  Reverend  Henry  Caner,  formerly  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  bishop.  Although  Hutchinson  was  named 
as  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  scheme,  he  wrote  from 
London  that  it  was  a  "most  preposterous  measure,"  and 
that  but  few  people  there  thought  well  of  it.f 

However,  as  the  measure  already  had  the  necessary 
official  approval,  it  only  remained  to  decide  where  the  post 
should  be  located,  and  send  out  the  expedition  to  establish  it. 
These  were  important  matters,  to  be  sure,  and  the  advice 
that  proved  conclusive  in  regard  to  them  came,  strangely 
enough,  from  a  carpenter  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who, 
having  arrived  in  England  in  the  fall  of  1777,  had  succeeded 
in  ingratiating  himself  with  Under-Secretary  Knox.  This 
carpenter  of  surprising  career  was  John  Nutting,  who  rendered 
valuable  service  in  his  trade  to  the  British  in  Boston  before 
the  evacuation,  and  in  Halifax  afterward.  In  the  latter 
place,  especially,  he  had  found  opportunity  to  display  his 
Yankee  resourcefulness  and  ability  as  "Master  Carpenter 
and  Superintendent  of  Mechanics,"  and,  despite  the  lack  of 
skilled  workmen,  had  performed  the  feat  of  erecting  within 
a  limited  time  "no  less  than  ten  large  block-houses,  each 
mounting  sixteen  guns."  In  England,  by  direct  application 
to  Lord  North,  he  secured  the  appointment  as  overseer  to 
the    King's   works   at    Landguard    Fort   in    East   Anglia.     His 
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isolation  at  this  rather  remote  point  on  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea  did  not  prevent  his  visiting  London  occasionally,  or 
keeping  himself  in  the  recollection  and  esteem  of  his  patron 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  So  it  came  about  that  he  was  called 
into  consultation  concerning  the  proposed  expedition  to  the 
Maine  coast.  As  Mr.  Nutting  had  invested  some  years 
before  in  shore  lots  in  what  is  now  Castine  across  Penobscot 
Bay,  and  up  the  Bagaduce  River,  he  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  natural  strength  and  well  recognized  strategic  advan- 
tages of  that  locality.  When,  therefore,  he  suggested  Penob- 
scot as  the  best  site  for  the  new  post,  his  quality  of  "uncom- 
mon Loyalty,"  for  which  he  had  received  deserved  commenda- 
tion in  Halifax,  was  not  being  sacrificed  to  his  self-interest, 
although  the  happy  blend  of  the  two  must  have  pleased  him 
in  no  small  degree.  His  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  King's 
ministers,  and  Nutting  was  ordered  to  London  to  carry 
Germain's  despatches  to  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  accord- 
ingly set  sail  early  in  September,  1778.  A  fortnight  out,  his 
vessel,  the  government  mail  packet  Harriet,  was  overtaken 
by  an  American  privateer,  the  Vengeance,  and  Nutting,  rid 
of  his  despatches,  which  he  sunk  in  the  sea,  but  wounded 
in  four  places,  as  he  later  testified,  was  taken  prisoner  with 
the  other  people  on  his  ship.  In  less  than  two  months, 
however,  the  King's  messenger  was  again  in  London,  having 
had    the   good    fortune   to   be   exchanged.* 

Undaunted,  Mr.  Nutting  undertook  a  second  voyage  in 
January  of  the  next  year,  and  after  fourteen  weeks  on  the 
ocean  was  able  to  hand  detailed  instructions  to  Clinton,  f 
In  compliance  with  these  orders,  the  latter  directed  Brigadier 
General  McLean  at  Halifax  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of 
fortifying  a  post  on  Penobscot  River,  and  instructed  him  to 
prepare  materials  for  a  respectable  work  capable  of  accom- 
modating three  hundred  or  four  hundred  men.  McLean  was 
unable  to  comply  fully  with  Clinton's  instructions  concerning 
the  troops  to  be  taken,  but  he  made  such  substitutions  as 
were  necessary,  and  set  out  on  the  expedition  early  in  June, 
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1779.  He  was  accompanied  by  four  hundred  and  forty  men 
of  the  74th  Regiment  under  Lieutenant  Campbell,  and  two 
hundred  of  the  82nd  under  Major  Craig,  his  convoy  comprising 
four  men-of-war  under  Captain  Andrew  Barkley  and  the 
flagship  Albany  under  Captain  Henry  Mowatt.  He  also  took 
with  him  stores  for  nine  hundred  men,  which  would  be  the 
total  number  when  the  engineers  should  be  included.  Nutting, 
who  was  to  be  employed  as  overseer  of  carpenters  in  building 
the  fort,  acted  as  pilot.  On  June  13,  the  expedition  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  and  after  reconnoitering  the 
river  for  several  days,  the  troops  were  disembarked  on  the 
little  neck  of  land  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  fort.  The 
most  advantageous  part  of  the  peninsula  being  wooded,  some 
time  was  spent  in  clearing  it.  There  was  also  some  difficulty 
in  landing  the  provisions,  which  had  to  be  rolled  up  a  steep 
hill.  These  preliminaries  were  not  completed  until  July  2nd, 
when  the  work  on  the  fort  began.* 

Contact  with  the  local  inhabitants  disclosed  the  fact,  as 
McLean  wrote  Clinton,  that  they  "had  been  artfully  led  to 
believe  that  His  Majesty's  troops  were  accustomed  to  plunder 
and  treat  the  country,  where  their  operations  led  them,  with 
the  greatest  inhumanity."  To  remove  that  prejudice,  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition  issued  a  proclamation  extending 
clemency  to  all  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This 
procedure  so  far  restored  confidence  that  about  five  hundred 
subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  limited  time  allowed,  although 
McLean  wrote  that  "the  number  would  have  been  consider- 
ably increased"  if  he  had  been  able  to  send  to  "some  distant 
settlements,  the  inhabitants  of  which  requested  that  indulgence 
from  the  impossibility  of  all  attending  the  places  appointed."  f 
The  testimony  of  Colonel  John  Allan,  the  American  superin- 
tendent of  Indians  in  the  Eastern  Department,  is  of  a  con- 
firmatory character.  In  a  letter  written  at  Machias,  Maine, 
July  16,  1779,  he  states  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Penobscot   had    submitted    and    taken    the   oath   of   allegiance 
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to  the  King  after  the  capture  of  that  place  by  the  English. 
But  his  condemnation  is  particularly  reserved  for  those  east 
of  the  Penobscot,  who  had  gone  a  distance  to  acknowledge 
themselves  British  subjects  including  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
people  at  Union  River,  Nashkeag  and  Deer  Island,  and  two 
or  three  at  Frenchman's  Bay,  and  Goldsborough.*  Dr. 
Caleff  tells  us  that  about  a  hundred  of  those  who  were  well 
disposed  showed  their  good  will  by  coming  in  on  July  19> 
with  their  Captain,  John  Perkins,  and  helping  three  days  to 
clear  the  ground  in  front  of  the  fort.f  McLean  explained 
that  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  east  of  Boston,  who 
were  in  want  and  distress,  seemed  in  general  friendly,  but 
that  they  were  prevented  from  any  marked  demonstration 
by  the  threats  of  the  enemy.  Their  open  allegiance,  he 
thought,  could  be  won  only  when  they  should  be  furnished 
a  force  strong  enough  to  afford  them  complete  protection  in 
their  persons  and  property.  However,  he  had  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  division  of  sentiment  among  the  inhabitants, 
remarking  that  "numbers  of  young  men  of  the  country  had 
gone  westward,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  the 
people,  though  hitherto  without  success.  J  The  force  under 
McLean's  command  was  certainly  not  large  enough  to  inspire 
the  remaining  population  with  feelings  of  safety  and  reviving 
loyalty;  but,  small  as  it  was,  it  was  nevertheless. reduced  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Captain  Barkley  with  four  of  his  warships 
in  order  to  shield  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  against  the 
threatening  presence  of  nine  American  vessels,  which  had 
recently  been  sighted  in  the  offing.  Thus,  only  the  Albany 
was  left  to  stand  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  the 
solitary  ship  being  in  turn  protected  by  a  battery  erected 
for   that  purpose. 

The  fort  was  not  yet  half  completed  when  the  American 
fleet    "to   the   number  of   thirty-seven   sail   of   all   sizes,"   with 
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2,600  troops  aboard,  traversed  Penobscot  Bay,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  place.  On  August  7,  according  to  Caleff,  the  Americans 
scoured  the  country  round  for  the  loyal  inhabitants,  destroyed 
their  movables,  killed  their  cattle  for  meat,  and,  having 
captured  a  number  of  persons,  imprisoned  them  aboard  ship.* 
For  three  weeks,  McLean  and  his  men  held  out,  relief  from 
Halifax  failing  to  put  in  an  appearance.  On  the  morning  of 
August  14,  a  party  reconnoitering  without  the  fort  discovered 
that  the  Americans  had  abandoned  some  works  which  they 
had  constructed,  in  their  attempt  to  avoid  a  clash  with  the 
King's  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Sir  George 
Collier,  which  had  opportunely  arrived  from  New  York. 
In  desperation,  the  American  fleet  sailed  up  the  Penobscot 
River,  where  the  imprisoned  inhabitants  were  released,  and 
the  shipping  was  set  on  fire,  while  the  enemy's  troops 
retreated  in  various  directions  without  opposition.**  Thus 
Collier's  coming  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  American 
vessels  and  the  dispersal  of  their  land  forces,  f  Among  the 
ships  that  went  up  in  flames  on  the  Penobscot  flats  was  the 
privateer  Vengeance,  to  which  Mr.  Nutting  owed  his  capture 
when  first  he  sailed  from  England  with  Germain's  despatches 
for   Clinton.  J 

No  doubt  some  of  the  local  inhabitants  were  recreant  to 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  If  so,  McLean  excused  it  on  the 
score  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  enemy;  but 
he  insisted  that  most  of  them  had  been  employed  in  working 
for  the  Americans,  "tho,"  he  added,  "some  of  them  were  in 
arms."  Learning  that  a  number  of  these  people  had  with- 
drawn from  their  habitations  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
the  westward,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  resentment  of 
the  British,  McLean  issued  a  new  proclamation  in  order  to 
reassure  them  and  "prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the  settle- 
ment."      Collier,   however,  was  more  severe  in  his  judgment 
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of  the  recent  conduct  of  the  inhabitants.  In  a  letter  to 
Clinton,  he  denounced  them  as  rebels  who  took  an  oath  to 
the  King  one  day  and  another  to  the  Congress  the  next,  and 
asserted  that  all  had  "assisted  the  rebels  in  everything  they 
could  during  the  siege."*  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
denunciation  of  Commodore  Collier  was  too  sweeping  in  its 
character.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  the  case  that  those 
who  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
post,  and  whose  need  of  supplies  was  causing  a  shortage  of 
provisions,  had  been  guilty  of  the  sort  of  double  dealing 
charged  against  all  the  inhabitants  by  the  prejudiced  Com- 
modore, f  Moreover,  Colonel  Thomas  Goldthwait,  who  had 
settled  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  Penobscot  region, 
wrote  to  Clinton,  October  2,  1779,  urging  the  continued 
importance  of  the  post  to  the  Crown.  "If  the  present 
arrangement  of  his  Majesty's  troops  won't  permit  of  a  rein- 
forcement there,  at  this  time,"  says  the  refugee's  letter,  "I 
myself  will  undertake  to  raise  a  Battalion  out  of  the  militia 
of  that  country,  which  notwithstanding  their  seeming  delin- 
quency in  their  late  unhappy  situation,  I'll  pledge  myself 
for  it,  that  they  will  make  as  good  subjects  as  any  the 
King  has  got.  'Twas  I,  principally,  yt  settled  them  in  that 
country;  I  commanded  them,  &  I  fully  know  their  principles,  & 
have  estate  enough  to  carry  into  execution  what  I  propose."! 
Even  while  the  loyalty  of  these  people  was  being  thus 
favorably  or  unfavorably  commented  upon,  many  friends  of 
government  were  removing  to  this  haven  of  refuge.  McLean, 
who  returned  to  Halifax  at  the  close  of  November,  1779, 
wrote  to  Clinton  from  that  place  that  a  considerable  number 
of  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge  on  the  peninsula,  that  their 
distressed  situation  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions  from  the  King's  stores,  and  that  he 
proposed  sending  a  further  supply  by  the  Albany  to  complete 
their    stock    to    the   end    of    May.lj      Besides    the    people   who 


♦Report  of  the  Am.  Mss.  in  the  Roy  Inst,  of  G.  Brit.,  II,  17. 
tlbid.,  66. 

JRepoit  on  the  Am.  Mss.  in  the  Roy.  Inst,  of  G.  Brit.,  II,  20,  45. 
Report  on  the  Am.  Mss.  in  the  Roy.  Inst,  of  G.  Brit.,  II,  66. 
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were  coming  in  from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  others 
were  arriving  from  localities  farther  removed  both  in  Maine 
and  Massachusetts.  One  such  party  came  from  Falmouth 
under  the  guidance  of  a  tory  named  Baum,  who  was  after- 
wards captured  by  the  Americans,  tried  by  a  court-martial 
presided  over  by  Major  Burton,  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  by  order  of  General  Wadsworth.  It  was  in  revenge 
for  this  execution  that  Wadsworth  and  Burton  were  captured 
by  a  detachment  from  Penobscot,  and  imprisoned  there  until 
they  made  their  escape,  June  15,  1781.*  Among  the  loyalists 
from  Falmouth  who  early  sought  protection  at  the  post  were 
Captain  Jeremiah  Pote  and  his  two  sons-in-law,  Robert  Pagan 
and  Thomas  Wyer.**  Pagan  did  not  go  directly  to  Penobscot, 
but  in  February,  1776,  sailed  with  his  family  for  Barbadoes. 
On  his  return,  he  settled  in  the  growing  Penobscot  colony, 
where,  with  two  brothers,  he  purchased  dwelling  houses  from 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell  in  1781.  f  Moses  Gerrish  of 
Newbury,  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  and  was  stationed  at  Penobscot  as  an  officer  in  the 
commissary  department,  remained  there  until  the  post  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  forces. ft  Colin  Campbell,  another 
loyalist,  acted  as  assistant  commissary. J  The  garrison  found 
its  surgeon,  and  for  awhile  its  chaplain,  in  Dr.  John  Caleff, 
a  former  resident  of  Ipswich,  who  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  but  had  sought  shelter  at 
the  post  before  the  siege.  J  J  For  a  season,  Caleff  was  also 
employed  as  inspector  at  Penobscot.  On  his  departure  for 
England  in  May,  1780,  he  was  succeeded  in  this  position  by 
Robert  Pagan. |;     John  Jones  of  Pownalborough  (now  Dresden), 


*Report  of  the  Am.  Mss.  in  the  Roy.  Inst,  of  G.  Brit..  II,  268.     Sabine,  Am.  Loyalists, 
1847,  148,  626. 

**Acadiensis,  July,  1903,  175. 
tlbid.,  July,   1907,  223;    Sec.   Rep.,   Bureau  of  Archives.  Ont.,   Pt.   I,  304-307;    Sabine, 
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Maine,  escaped  from  Boston  jail,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  at 
the  close  of  August,  1779.  There  he  joined  Colonel  Rogers' 
regiment,  receiving  a  commission  as  captain,  and  was  sent 
to  Penobscot.  From  that  point  he  engaged  in  forays  against 
the  Americans  at  the  head  of  a  company  known  as  "Jones' 
Rangers."  His  swarthy  complexion  gained  for  him  the  nick- 
name of  "Mahogany  Jones."*  Simeon  Baxter,  the  superin- 
tendent of  hospital  stores  in  Boston,  was  another  of  those 
whose  loyalty  was  too  active  to  be  tolerated  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. He  was,  therefore,  condemned  to  be  incarcerated 
in  the  jail  at  Worcester,  but,  breaking  away,  he  did  not 
regard  himself  as  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  until  he  had 
gained  the  shelter  of  Fort  George.**  John  Long,  a  native  of 
Nantucket,  also  resorted  thither,  probably  as  early  as  the 
year  1779.  In  his  new  retreat  he  made  himself  useful  by 
securing  intelligence  for  Captain  Mowatt,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  However,  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  commanded  a 
privateer  belonging  to  the  Pagan  brothers. f  Another  Mass- 
achusetts tory  who  joined  the  contingent  at  Penobscot  in 
1779  was  James  Symons  of  Union  River.  Like  most  of  the 
other  refugees  who  settled  within  the  shadow  of  the  post, 
he  remained  there  until  the  peace.  J  Meantime,  Nutting  was 
serving  as  overseer  of  the  works  with  such  satisfaction  to 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  fort, 
that  the  latter  "in  consideration  of  his  Attachment  to  His 
Majesty's  Government,"  made  a  "Gratuious  Grant"  to  Mrs. 

Nutting  of      "a  lot  of  land  to  settle  upon on 

the  N.  E.  Side  of  y  Road  leading  to  Fort  George,  formerly 
the  property  of  Joseph  Pirkins  now  in  Rebbelion."  Upon 
this  lot  the  Overseer  built  him  a  house,  which  he  valued  at 
£150. ||  Thus,  a  population  of  loyalists  was  gathering  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  province  of  New  Ireland. 


*Acadiensis,  July,   1907,  276.     Bartlet's  Frontier  Missionary,  325. 
**Audit  Office  Claims,  XII,  44;    (in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London. 
tSec.   Report,   Bur.  of  Archives,  Ont.,   Pt.   I,  315-317. 
J I  bid.,   323,  324. 
Batchelder,   John   Nutting,   82. 
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This  development  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Nutting's  departure  for  England  in  the  spring  of  1780  by 
the  particular  advice  and  recommendation  of  General  McLean. 
At  any  rate,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Nutting 
announced  that  he  had  laid  a  plan  before  Lord  George  Ger- 
main which,  if  put  into  execution,  would  prove  "of  the  greatest 
Utility  to  Government."  The  concerns  of  the  prospective 
province  were  certainly  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
at  this  time  among  the  loyalists  at  Penobscot,  for,  in  May 
of  the  year  named  above  they  sent  Dr.  Caleff  to  England 
to  do  what  he  could  toward  getting  the  British  authorities 
to  fix  upon  the  River  Penobscot  as  the  dividing  line  between 
themselves  and   the   United   States.* 

While  the  object  of  Mr.  Nutting's  journey  is  less  clear 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  documentary  proofs,  the  fact  that 
he  now  crossed  the  ocean  at  what  was  Virtually  the  request 
of  McLean,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  first  step  towards 
erecting  a  loyalist  province  in  eastern  Maine,  suggests  strongly 
that  the  present  mission  of  the  Overseer  of  Works  was  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  second  and 
principal  part  of  the  programme,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  the  province  itself.  It  was  certainly  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  whole  New  Ireland  scheme  received  a 
fresh  impetus  soon  after  Nutting's  arrival  in  London.  On 
August  7,  1780,  Germain  wrote  to  Knox  expressing  the  hope 
that  New  Ireland  still  employed  his  thoughts,  that  he  was 
more  and  more  inclined  to  prefer  Oliver  (the  ex-chief  justice 
of  Massachusetts  Bay)  for  the  governorship,  and  that  he 
wished  they  might  "prepare  some  plan  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Cabinet."  No  sooner  said  than  done,  the  plan  was 
produced  with  astonishing  promptness.  Its  form  was  that  of 
a  constitution  for  the  new  province,  concerning  which  Ger- 
main wrote  on  August  11th:  "  The  King  approves  the  plan 
.  .  .  likes  Oliver  for  Governor,  so  it  may  be  offered  him. 
He   approves   Leonard   for   Chief  Justice." f 

*Batchelder,  John  Nutting,  82,  86;  Report  on  the  Am.  Mss.  in  the  Roy.  Inst,  of  G. 
Brit.,  II,  118,  420;  III,  229;  Ganong,  Evol.  of  the  Boundaries  of  N.  B.,  260;  Raymond, 
Winslow  Papers,  256. 
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The     instrument,     thus     approved,     placed     the     province 
absolutely    under   the   control   of   the   British    Parliament.     On 
acquiring    land,    whether    by    inheritance,    purchase,    or    grant 
from   the  Crown,  every  landlord  had  to  declare  his  allegiance 
to   the   King  in   his  Parliament.     There  was  to  be,  of  course, 
a   governor   and   a   council,   but   no   elective   assembly  for  the 
time    being.     This    omission    was    obviously    intended    as    a 
means  of  forestalling  any  disposition  of  the  people  to  republi- 
canism.    There  was,   however,   to  be  a  middle  branch  of  the 
legislature,   of   which    the   members   were   to   be   appointed   by 
the  Crown  for  life,  but  also  subject  to  suspension  or  removal 
by    royal    authority.     These    legislators    might   have    conferred 
upon    them    titles,    emoluments,    or    both.     The    traditions    of 
aristocracy   wrere    to    be    further    secured    by    the    granting    of 
lands  in   large   tracts,   thus  providing  at  once  for  great  land- 
lords  and    a    tenantry.     The    Church    of   England   was   to   be 
the   established   church,   and   the   governor,   the  highest  judge 
in    the    ecclesiastical    court,    with    the    additional    function    of 
filling    all    benefices.     The    power    of    ordination    was    to    be 
vested    in   a   vicar-general,   the  way   being   thus   opened   for   a 
bishop.     The  establishment  of  schools  was  left  wholly  unpro- 
vided   for.*     Such   was   the   constitution   of   New   Ireland,   the 
purpose   of  which,   according   to   that   thorough-going  loyalist, 
the    Reverend    William    Walter,    was    by    its    "liberality"    to 
show    to    the   American    Provinces    "the   great   advantages   of 
being  a  portion  of  the  Empire  and  living  under  the  protection 
of    the    British    Government. "f     That    these    advantages    re- 
mained  untested  in-so-far  as  New  Ireland   was  concerned   was 
primarily    due    to    Attorney    General    Wedderburn,    who    held 
that   the   territorial   possessions  of   Massachusetts  extended   to 
the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  the  charters 
of    both    provinces    precluded    a  new    one   from   being    inter- 
posed  between   them.  J 

Although   this  opinion   prevailed,   the   plan  does   not  seem 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  its  originators,  for  in  the  winter 

*Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc,  Series  II,  V.   I,  395,  396;    Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  X,  368. 
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of  1781,  Germain  "urged  upon  Clinton  the  ministry's  favorite 
scheme  for  the  disposition  of  the  throngs  of  Tories  at  New 
York:  'Many  .  .  .  are  desirous  of  being  settled  in  the 
country  about  Penobscot  .  .  .  and,  as  it  is  prop6sed  to 
settle  that  country,  and  this  appears  to  be  a  cheap  method 
of  disposing  of  these  loyalists,  it  is  wished  you  would  encour- 
age them  to  go  there  under  the  protection  of  the  Associated 
Refugees,  and  assure  them  that  a  civil  government  will 
follow  them  in  due  time;  for  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  the  admiral  and  you  will  be  able  to  spare  a  force 
sufficient  to  effect  an  establishment  at  Casco  Bay,  and  reduce 
that   country   to   the   King's   obedience.'"* 

Massachusetts,  of  course,  wanted  "the  viperine  nest  at 
Penobscot"  suppressed,  and  appealed  feelingly  from  time  to 
time  to  the  French  and  to  Washington  to  strike  the  decisive 
blow.  In  truth,  her  authority  had  been  so  far  encroached 
upon  by  the  enemy  that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  collect 
taxes  or  contributions  from  any  place  to  the  eastward  of 
their  stronghold.  The  garrison  there  was  ever  on  the  alert, 
and  improved  the  defences  of  the  post  until  it  was  declared 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  forces  to  be 
"the  most  regularly  constructed  and  best  finished  of  any  in 
America."  These  excellent  ramparts  sheltered  a  throng  of 
loyalists  and  their  families,  while  near  by  a  refugee  settlement 
grew  up,  which  by  the  end  of  the  War  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  houses  (a  few  of  two  stories),  supplemented  by  the  barest 
utilities  in  the  form  of  three  wharves  and   two  stores. f 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  this  outpost  of  loyalism 
would  survive  the  undercurrents  of  diplomacy  during  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  as  it  had  weathered  the  storms  of  war. 
If  so,  it  might  still  become  the  capital  of  a  real  province  of 
New  Ireland,  and  by  the  favor  of  the  authorities  secure  a 
population  of  some  thousands  out  of  hand  from  among  the 
swarms  of  loyalists  that  had  been  gathering  for  years  at  New 
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York.  In  the  conferences  of  the  peace  commissioners,  Eng- 
land contended  that  the  frontier  of  Massachusetts  extended 
no  farther  than  Penobscot  Bay:  she  gave  it  out  that  she 
wanted  the  territory  to  the  eastward  "for  masts."  But 
John  Adams,  who  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  treaty 
commissioners,  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  conditions  at  Penobscot.  He  pertinently 
remarked  to  Count  Vergennes  while  the  contention  was  in 
progress,*  that  "it  was  not  masts,  but  Tories,  that  again 
made  the  difficulty,"  and  that  "Some  of  them  claimed  lands 
in  that  territory,  and  others  hoped  for  grants  there,"  not 
forgetting  to  add  that  "the  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  by  James 
I  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  bounded  it  on  the  St.  Croix." 
Adams  was  no  less  positive  when  face  to  face  with  the  English 
commissioner,  Mr.  Oswald,  and  told  him  plainly  that  he 
"must  lend  all  his  thoughts  to  convince  and  persuade  his 
court  to  give  up"  the  disputed  region,  else  "the  whole 
negotiations  would  be  broken  off."**  The  unyielding  character 
of  the  man  from  Massachusetts  was  confirmed  by  Lord 
Shelburne,  who  was  constrained  to  report  to  the  House  of 
Lords  that  he  "had  but  the  alternative  either  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  or  to  continue  the  war."|  Mr.  Secretary 
Knox,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  personal  disappointment  over 
the  final  collapse  of  his  budding  province,  gratified  his  own 
animosities  by  alleging  that  Penobscot  would  never  have  been 
evacuated  at  all  had  it  not  been  for  the  jealousy  of  Wedder- 
burn   and   the  ignorance  of  Shelburne.  ff 

The  provisional  articles  of  peace  were  agreed  to  at  the 
end  of  November,  1782.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  June  that  Carleton  wrote  to  Governor  Parr  of  Nova 
Scotia  that  two  ships  had  been  sent  to  Penobscot  to  remove 
such  persons  as  should  choose  to  go  to  his  province.!     Three 


♦November  10,   1782. 
**Adams,  Diary,  under  the  dates  November  10  and  18;    Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc,  Series  II, 
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weeks  later,  it  was  reported  that  some  people  of  Machias, 
Maine,  had  "moved  to  Passamaquoddy.  .  .  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  lands  between  the  river  St.  Croix  and 
the  River  Scoodie  (Scoodic).'.'*  About  the  middle  of  August, 
Parr  wrote  to  Brigadier  General  Fox  at  Halifax  concerning 
the  .rumored  encroachments  east  of  the  St.  Croix,  encroach- 
ments made,  he  said,  under  pretense  that  the  lands  between 
that  river  and  the  Scoodic  belonged  to  Massachusetts.  He 
informed  General  Fox  that  the  invaded  lands  were  "intended 
chiefly  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  part  of  the  Provincial 
disbanded  troops  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  refugee  families 
from  Penobscot,"  and  therefore  suggested  that  an  armed 
detachment  be  sent  there  to  protect  the  boundary.!  Thus, 
before  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  (September 
3,  1783),  a  new  boundary  dispute  had  emerged,  in  which 
the  luckness  Penobscot  loyalists  were  involved  as  before. 
This,  their  agents  discovered  when  they  arrived  at  Passa- 
maquoddy ,at  the  close  of  August,  for  they  were  there  greeted 
by  a  letter  from  the  authorities  at  Boston,  warning  them 
not  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  disputed  region.  The  agents 
communicated  this  news  to  Parr,  with  the  further  information 
that  the  transports  intended  to  convey  their  people  to  Passa- 
maquoddy had  already  arrived  at  Penobscot,  news  suggesting 
that  the  loyalists  would  soon  be  at  their  destination  and  take 
possession.  J 

Meantime,  Robert  Morse,  the  chief  engineer,  had  received 
instructions  to  proceed  to  Passamaquoddy  and  report  on  the 
situation  there.  He  soon  learned  of  the  alleged  encroach- 
ments, and  wrote  to  Carleton,  August  15,  1783,  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  might  arise  about  the  boundary  river,  explaining 
that  the  name  St.  Croix  had  been  indiscriminately  applied 
to  the  three  rivers  which  empty  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
and  that  while  the  westernmost  had  been  the  old  boundary 
between  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  middle  and  by  far  most 
important  one  was  meant  for  the  new  boundary,  thus  opening 
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the  way  for  dispute.*  Early  in  September,  Morse  reached 
Passamaquoddy,  in  time,  as  he  explained  to  Carleton,  "to 
point  out  to  the  surveyors  employed  in  laying  out  different 
towns,  and  the  lands  adjoining,  such  spots  as  appeared  . 
proper  to  be  reserved  for  the  uses  of  Government,  and  future 
protection  of  the  country. "t  He  was  detained  there  eight 
days  before  he  was  able  to  sail  for  St.  John's  River.  On 
November  1,  he  again  wrote  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
New  York  to  say  that  the  town  laid  out  for  the  people  from 
Penobscot  was  "on  St.  Andrew's  Point  .  ..  their  lands 
extending  up  the  east  side  of  the  River  Scodiac'  This 
position  he  conceived  to  be  "totally  out  of  dispute,"  and 
though  it  was  contested,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  country 
to  the  east  of  the  Scoodiac  was  adjudged  to  be  part  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  settlers  remained  in  possession.  Morse  was 
equally  correct  in  asserting  that  the  stream  called  the  St. 
Croix  by  the  Massachusetts  people,  and  alleged  by  them 
to  be  the  true  boundary  was  in  fact  the  "Majiggadewey " 
(Magaguadavic),  which  he  declared  to  be  "quite  out  of  the 
question."  Hence  he  urged  that  an  early  explanation  should 
be  required  of  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  "lest  the 
unfortunate  people  from  Penobscot  should  be  again  disturbed, 
or  before  any  military  force  is  sent  there."  He  added  that 
a  British  man-of-war  was  already  under  orders  to  proceed 
to    Passamaquoddy.  % 

At  Penobscot  the  loyalists  had  formed  an  association 
with  Captain  Jeremiah  Pote,  Robert  Pagan,  and  a  third 
member,  whose  name  is  unknown,  as  agents  to  complete 
arrangements  for  the  removal  to  Passamaquoddy.  Many  of 
the  associators  had  already  gone  (about  October  1)  to  the 
location  chosen  for  their  new  settlement  to  erect  houses, || 
and  had  evidently  been  there  about  three  weeks  when  Colonel 
John  Allan,  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  authorities, 
arrived    on    the    scene,    only    to    find    the    surveyors    exploring: 

♦Report  on  the  Am.  Mss.  in  the  Roy  Inst,  of  G.  Brit.,  IV.  280. 
tlbid. 

JReport  on  the  Am.  Mss.  in  the  Roy.  Inst,  of  G.  Brit.,  IV,  442. 
The  London  Chronicle,  May  8,  1784,    St.  Croix  Courier  series,  LXXIX. 
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thev  rivers  and  preparing  to  lay  out  townships,  while  a  number 
of  settlers  were  already  in  possession  of  St.  Andrew's  Point. 
He  remonstrated  with  the  surveyors,  and,  discovering  one 
of  them,  Zebedee  Terry  of  Freetown,  to  be  a  proscribed 
refugee,  "cautioned  him  from  appearing  on  any  lands  of  the 
United  States  in  future,  as  he  certainly  would  be  made  a 
prisoner,"  and  at  the  same  time  directed  the  Indians  "not 
to  suffer  any  British  subjects  to  pass  on  the  river  Passama- 
quoddy  on  such  business  until  further  orders."  In  obedience 
to  their  instructions,  the  Indians  soon  after  took  captive 
the  loyalist,  Captain  (John)  Jones  of  Kennebec,  whom  they 
found  marking  trees  on  the  river.  Jones  was  placed  on 
parole,  but  had  on  compunctions  about  making  his  escape  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.* 

Allan  was  further  disturbed  by  the  arrival  on  October  3 
of  two  large  transports  and  several  smaller  vessels  bringing 
forty  families  from  Bagaduce.  The  ships  were  warned  not 
to  land  their  passengers,  but  nevertheless  did  so  a  few  days 
later.  On  the  17th  of  October,  Allan  visited  the  refugees 
and  pointed  out  to  them  what  he  considered  to  be  their 
precarious  situation  at  St.  Andrews.  In  reply,  they  disclaimed 
an}/  intention  of  encroaching  upon  American  soil,  reminding 
him  that  they  had  been  landed  where  they  were  by  the 
King's  transports,  and  praying  that  they  might  not  be 
molested  until  spring,  as  they  were  poor  and  the  season  was 
already  far  advanced.  The  deputy  surveyor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Charles  Morris,  Jr.,  was  on  the  ground,  and  when  called 
upon  after  a  few  days'  interval  by  Allan,  explained  courte- 
ously that  he  was  merely  following  out  positive  instructions 
in  laying  out  the  lands  for  the  new  settlers,  and  freely  showed 
the  charts  in  his  possession,  namely,  those  of  Holland  and 
DesBarres,  in  which,  as  Allan  remarked,  "the  westerly  branch 
of  Passamaquoddy  called  Cobscook  is  set  down  as  the  River 
St.  Croix."  Soon  more  families  disembarked,  and  Allan 
notes   that  vessels   were   daily   arrrving   with   supplies,    that   a 


*Report  on    the  Am.  Mss.  in    the    Roy.  Inst,     of     G.    Brit.,     IV.,     372-374.  ^St.  Croix 
Courier  series,  LXXIX,  LXXX. 
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number  of  houses  were  already  built,  as  well  as  a  large  store 
for  government  provisions,  and  that  valuable  timber  was 
being  constantly  cut  and  shipped.  His  letter  went  on  to 
say  —  on  good  authority,  as  he  asserted  —  that  the  British 
intended  to  claim  all  the  timber  lands  on  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  as  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  a  company  of  wealthy 
persons  under  the  management  of  one  Pagan,  formerly  of 
Casco  Bay,  and  others,  was  ready  to  go  into  the  lumber 
business,  having  sufficient  influence  with  the  government  to 
obtain  settlers  enough,  including  disbanded  soldiers,  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Passamaquoddy  region.  To  prevent  this, 
Allan  advocated  immediate  steps  "to  remove  those  settlers 
from  St.   Andrews."* 

However,  the  new  settlement  appears  to  have  entertained 
greater  fear  of  the  Indians  than  of  the  Americans  during  the 
first  winter,  for  Captain  (Samuel)  Osborn  thought  it  necessary 
to  patrol  the  Bay  in  the  frigate  Ariadne  throughout  that 
season  to  ward  off  the  redmen.  By  January,  1784,  there 
were  sixty  or  more  houses  at  St.  Andrews,  and,  in  February, 
Governor  Parr  established  a  court  there  for  the  District  of 
Passamaquoddy.  In  March,  a  part  of  the  Penobscot  garrison, 
the  74th  or  Argyle  Highlanders,  arrived  at  St.  Andrews; 
while  others,  it  is  said,  landed  at  L'Etang  (St.  George's  Town) 
to  await,  like  the  loyalists,  the  location  of  their  lands.  The 
main  body  of  the  Highland  regiment  had  sailed  for  England 
more  than  two  months  before.  By  the  first  days  of  May, 
there  were  ninety  houses  in  St.  Andrews,  and  a  letter  of  that 
time,  still  extant,  reports  "great  preparations  making  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town  for  more."  The  letter  continues: 
"Numbers  of  inhabitants  are  daily  arriving,  and  a  great 
many  others  are  hourly  looked  for  from  different  quarters." 
The  writer,  William  Pagan,  had  already  explored  part  of  the 
land  laid  out  for  the  Associated  Loyalists  from  Penobscot, 
namely,  the  region  round  Oak  Point  Bay  and  up  the  Scoodic 
River.  He  found  it  to  be  of  good  soil  and  abounding  "with 
large  quantities  of   hard  wood,   [and]  all  kinds  of   pine  timber 

*Letter  of  John  Allan  of  December   15,   1783,   to  Gov.   John   Hancock,   quoted  in  the 
St.    Croix  Courier  series,  LXXIX. 
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of  a  large  growth"  conveniently  located  for  transportation 
by  water.  He  remarked  that  two  sawmills  had  already  been 
erected  on  the  Scoodic,  and  that  he  had  seen  good  sites  for 
others.  He  was  convinced  that  Passamaquoddy  Bay  could 
supply  the  British  West  Indies  with  "every  species  of  lumber 
that  could  be  shipped  from  any  part  of  New  England,  except 
oak  staves.*  What  was  actually  being  accomplished  in  the 
shipment  of  lumber  by  the  people  of  St.  Andrews  appears  in 
a  communication  of  somewhat  later  date  (May  26),  signed 
by  Robert  Pagan  and  others,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a 
number  of  cargoes  had  already  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  various  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  f  By  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, St.  Andrews  had  expanded  to  a  village  of  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  houses,  and  other  settlements 
were  making  rapid  headway.  General  Rufus  Putman,  who 
visited  Passamaquoddy  at  the  time  mentioned,  reported  that 
"a  town  at  present  called  Schoodick,  near  the  head  of  navi- 
gation has  one  hundred  houses;  besides  which  there  is  a 
township  at  the  head  of  Oak  Bay,  granted  to  a  company  of 
associates  at  the  head  of  which  there  is  a  Mr.  Norwood  from 
Cape  Ann;  another  township  west  of  this  is  surveyed  for  a 
company  from  Connecticut,  and  these  companies  obtain  the 
same  supplies  of  provisions  as  the  refugees  do. "J 

The  plan  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was  completed  perhaps 
early  in  1784,  provided  for  six  parallel  streets  running  from 
northwest  to  southeast  and  thirteen  streets  cutting  them  at 
right  angles,  thus  forming  sixty  square  blocks,  besides  twelve 
blocks  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  town  more  or  less  indented 
by  the  irregularities  of  St.  Andrews  Harbor.  Each  block 
was  divided  into  eight  lots.  On  August  12,  this  town  plot 
was  granted  to  "William  Gammon  and  429  others,"  several 
of   the   grantees   receiving  more   than  one   lot.||     Some    of  the 

*Letter  of  Wm.  Pagan  to  Dr.  Wm.  Paine,  May  2,  1784,  Raymond,  Winslow  Papers, 
203-202. 

tlbid,  206-207. 

JSt.    Croix   Courier  series,   CXVI. 

|| It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  where  the  same  name  recurs  in  the  grant  it  is  that 
of  a  son  under  age.  The  muster  rolls  show  instances  in  which  the  sons  bore  the  name  of 
their  father.— W.  O.  R. 
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earliest  houses  erected  in  the  town  had  been  set  up  originally 
at  Penobscot,  only  to  be  taken  down  for  removal  at  the 
evacuation.*  Among  these  are  the  St.  Andrews  Coffee  House 
si  ill  standing  at  the  foot  of  William  Street,  the  store  and  the 
home  once  owned  by  Robert  Pagan,  and  houses  built  by 
Robert  Garnett  and  Captain  Jeremiah  Pote.  The  first  two- 
story  building  to  be  erected  in  St.  Andrews  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  John  Dunn,  who  brought  the  frame  and  materials 
from  Xew  York  in  1784,  the  year  in  which  the  other  struc- 
tures were  also  set  up.**  Many  of  the  refugee  families  were 
loth  to  leave  behind  their  coats  of  arms  and  their  treasures 
in  mahogany  and  silver.  These  cherished  possessions  still 
remain  in  some  old  homes  at  St.  Andrews,  f  and  doubtless 
at  other  places  on  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  By  1788,  if  we 
may  credit  the  statements  in  an  old  manuscript,  the  popula- 
tion of  St.  Andrews  and  vicinity  had  increased  to  more  than 
three  thousand,  while  the  town  itself  now  numbered  about 
six  hundred  houses,  t  At  this  time,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards, the  place  rivaled  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  com- 
merical   importance. || 

Ever  since  the  settlement  of  St.  Andrews,  religious  services 
had  been  conducted  by  the  civil  magistrate,  who  acted  as 
lay  reader  on  Sundays.  In  November,  1785,  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Cooke  of  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  who  had  recently 
removed  to  St.  John  where  he  had  been  appointed  missionary, 
visited  Campobello,  St.  Andrews,  and  Digdeguash.  At  these 
places  he  read  prayers,  preached,  and  performed  baptisms, 
and  then  returned  to  his  own  parish.  In  the  following  year, 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Andrews,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
who  had  been  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Wallingford, 
Connecticut,  came  to  minister  at  St.  Andrews.  He  found 
there  "a  considerable  body  of  people  of  different  national 
extraction,  living   in   great   harmony   and    peace,    punctual    in 


♦See  Appendix  B  at  the  end  of  this  paper.     W.  O.  R. 
**Acadiensis.  July.   1907,  213,  214,  222,  226,  228,  225;    July,  1903,  160. 
fAcadiensis,  July,   1903,   161. 
JRaymond,  Winslow   Papers,   354. 
jJAcadiensis,  July,   1903,   158. 
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attending  Divine  Service,  and  behaving  with  propriety  and 
devotion."  Sent  as  a  missionary  by  the  Society  in  London 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  "Parson"  Andrews  proved 
to  be  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  spirit.  This  was  fortunate, 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  his  new  parish  were  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  Nevertheless,  he  won  the  favor  of  all,  his 
congregation  comprising  all  the  Protestant  elements  repres- 
sented  in  the  town.  The  first  vestry  meeting  was  held, 
August  2,  1786.  In  the  following  April,  Mr.  Andrews  was 
temporarily  incapacitated  for  his  work  by  a  paralytic  stroke; 
and  his  son,  Samuel  F.  Andrews,  was  appointed  school  master 
and  catechist,  being  thus  able  to  relieve  his  father  of  part 
of  his  duty.  The  missionary's  illness  did  not  prevent  the 
taking  of  prompt  measures  to  erect  a  church  edifice,  which 
was  accomplished  in  1788;  although  the  structure  was  not 
completed  until  September,  1790.  It  was  called  All  Saints' 
Church  and  measured  fifty-two  feet  in  length  by  forty  in 
width,  the  expense  being  met  partly  out  of  a  fund  contributed 
by  the  parish,  but  chiefly  out  of  a  government  allowance. 
The  church  had  a  bell  presented  by  Mr.  John  MacMaster, 
a  merchant  in  London,  and  was  decorated  with  the  royal 
coat  of  arms  which  the  missionary  had  himself  brought  from 
Connecticut.*  Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Andrews  professed  the  Presbyterian  faith,  the  number 
of  communicants  remained  small,  but  baptisms  —  especially 
of  children  —  were  frequent.  Besides  All  Saints'  Church, 
another  memorial  of  the  first  rector  is  to  be  found  in  "Minis- 
ter's Island,"  which  had  been  granted  under  the  name  of 
Chamcook  to  Captain  Samuel  Osborn,  but  was  sold  by  him 
to  Mr.  Andrews  in  March,  1791,  Captain  Osborn  having 
removed  to  London,  England.  On  this  island,  overlooking 
St.  Andrews,  the  rector  built  his  house  and  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  "f"     Some  years  after  purchasing  Chamcook,  the 


*This  coat  of  arms  now  hangs  over  the  main  entrance  of  All  Saints'  Church  in  St. 
Andrews.     See  Slafter's  Royal  Arms  and  other  Royal  Emblems  and  Memorials,  20. 

fNew  Haven  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  VII,  324,  325;  Lee,  First  Fifty  Years  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Province  of  N.  B.,  32-35,  82-84;  Eaton,  The  Church  in  Nova  Scotia, 
150-152,   158;    Acadiensis,  July,   1903,   192;    July,   1907,  236,  238. 
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genial  clergyman  gathered  about  him  a  little  group  of  the 
most  notable  loyalists  in  St.  Andrews  in  an  organization 
known  as  "the  Friendly  Society."  Its  members  held  weekly 
meetings,  at  which  they  discussed  questions  of  religion, 
morality,  law,  medicine,  geography,  and  history,  besides 
contributions  of  importance  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
By  an  article  of  their  constitution,  they  limited  themselves 
to  "spirits  and  water"  as  the  only  refreshments  permitted 
in  time  of  meeting.  Their  philanthropy  was  manifest  in  their 
purpose  to  exert  their  influence  in  suppressing  immorality  in 
the  community  of  which  they  were  the  leaders.  It  should 
be  added  that  during  the  summer  of  1800  three  members  of 
this  society,  namely,  Dr.  Caleff,  Colonel  Wyer,  and  Henry  B. 
Brown,  together  with  Mrs.  Robert  Pagan,  rendered  heroic 
service  in  combatting  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  that  swept 
St.  Andrews  and  vicinity.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  more 
cases  that  developed,  only  three  were  lost.  The  society 
flourished  during  the  lifetime  of  its  founder,  that  is,  for 
thirteen   years,   and   then  died.* 

Aside  from  the  town  plot  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Old  Settlers' 
Reserve  at  Scoodic  Falls,  (now  the  town  plot  of  St.  Stephen), 
the  Indian  Reserve,  (now  Milltown),  and  a  few  scattered 
lots  reserved  for  public  use,  six  tracts  of  shore  and  river  lots 
were  granted  to  the  Penobscot  Associated  Loyalists  in  1784. 
These  tracts  extend  from  Bocabec  on  the  inner  bay  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  to  Sprague's  Falls  on  the  St.  Croix,  and  include 
two  ranges  of  lots  on  Mohannes  Stream.  They  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  front  of  the  present  parishes  of  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Andrews,  St.  Croix,  St.  David,  Dufferin,  and 
St.  Stephen,  and  extend  over  nearly  half  the  length  of  Char- 
lotte County. f  In  this  region,  the  associators  formed  their 
settlements,  among  which  were  Bocabec,  Dufferin,  Moannes, 
St.  Croix,  and  St.  David.  St.  Croix  was  first  settled  along  the 
river  of  the  same  name  and  the  Waweig,  while  St.  David  sprang 
up  at   the  head   of  Oak  Bay,  all  around  which  extended  settle- 


*Acadiensis,   July,    1907,    187-192;     Raymond,   Winslow   Papers,   455. 
tAcadiensis,  July,   1903,   172. 
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ments  of  the  Penobscot  Loyalists.  The  village  of  Chamcook, 
which  arose  from  the  expansion  of  neighboring  colonies,  was 
of  somewhat   later  origin.* 

Another  loyalist  village,  whose  inhabitants  came  in  large 
part  From  Penobscot,  was  St.  George's  Town.  It  was  laid 
out  on  the  western  side  of  the  little  peninsula  in  L'Etang 
Harbor,  facing  the  island  now  known  as  Fry's  Island.  Its 
original  grantees  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
persons,  who  received  their  lots  under  date  of  November  1, 
17S4.  In  all  perhaps  two  hundred  families  settled  here, 
many  of  the  townsmen  being  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  Royal 
Fencible  Americans  and  probably  of  the  84th  Regiment. 
Of  these  men,  Captain  Peter  Clinch  wrote  a  dismal  account 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary  in  February,  1785,  charging  them 
with  general  worthlessness,  due  to  the  introduction  of  rum 
into  the  community  through  the  agency  of  Captain  Philip 
Bailey.  Clinch  also  charged  Bailey  with  exploiting  the 
inhabitants  for  his  own  benefit.  However,  even  Clinch 
admitted  that  there  were  many  settlers  in  the  town  against 
whom  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  raised. f  In  1790, 
a  forest  fire  destroyed  the  village,  and  it  has  never  been 
rebuilt,!  and  the  name  has  been  transferred  to  the  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Magaguadavic  River. 

In  addition  to  the  settlements  formed  by  the  Penobscot 
Associated  Loyalists,  there  were  a  number  of  settlements 
established  in  the  Passamaquoddy  District  in  the  same 
period  by  loyalists  from  localities  other  than  Penobscot. 
Among  these  were  the  town  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  Old 
Ridge,  a  colony  on  the  Digdeguash  above  its  mouth,  another 
on  the  Magaguadavic  to  the  Second  Falls,  Pennfield,  and 
farther  east  along  the  coast  Lepreau,  Mace's  Bay,  Seeley's 
One.    Dipper   Harbor,    Chance   Harbor,    and    Musquash. 

The  town  of  St.  Stephen  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  St.   Croix,   together  with   the  country  north  of  the  town, 


*Ganong,  Origins  of  Settlements  in  N.   B.,  118.  123,  128,  156.  167. 
fAcadiensis,   July,    1907,   250-260. 
+St.    Croix   Courier  series,   LXXVI. 
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including  the  Old  Ridge,  was  settled  by  the  Port  Matoon 
(Mouton)  Association  of  loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers  of 
the  British  Legion.  This  association  took  its  name  from  that 
of  the  harbor  at  which  it  had  first  landed,  late  in  1783,  in 
Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia.  When  the  snow  disappeared 
in  the  following  spring,  the  locality  was  found  to  be  rocky 
and  sterile.  Hardly  had  this  discovery  been  made  when  an 
accidental  fire  consumed  the  town,  and  compelled  the  immedi- 
ate removal  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  these,  the  majority 
betook  themselves  to  Chedabucto  Bay  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  while  the  rest  decided  to  accompany  Captain 
Nehemiah  Marks  to  Passamaquoddy.  Captain  Marks  was 
a  refugee  from  Derby,  Connecticut,  had  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  corps  of  Armed  Boatmen  and  later  received  a  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  in  the  Maryland  Loyalists.  His  party 
landed  where  the  town  of  St.  Stephen  now  stands  May  26, 
1784,  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  called  the  place  Morristown, 
a  name  it  continued  to  bear  for  several  years.  In  the  follow- 
ing September,  19,850  acres  on  the  Scoodic  or  St.  Croix 
River  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  association, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  in  number,  while  garden  lots 
in  Morristown  were  bestowed  upon  John  Dunbar  and  one 
hundred  and  five  others.  Captain  John  Jones,  who  had  first 
come  to  Passamaquoddy  as  a  surveyor  for  the  loyalists,  was 
one  of  the  recipients  of  a  farm  lot.  Among  the  grantees  of 
the  town  are  found  the  names  of  many  members  of  the 
Penobscot  Association,  who  also  held  grants  in  St.  Andrews, 
besides  of  some  who  were  favored  with  lots  both  in  St. 
Andrews  and  St.  George's  Town.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a 
number  of  the  grantees  of  St.  Stephen  abandoned  their  lands 
or  sold  them  for  a  nominal  sum;  but  many  others  remained, 
and  numerous  farms  along  the  Old  Ridge  are  still  held  by 
their  descendants.  Captain  Marks  became  a  grantee  of  both 
St.  Andrews  and  St.  Stephen,  and  was  one  of  the  first  justices 
of  the  peace  in  Charlotte  County.  He  died  in  St.  Stephen 
in  July,  1799,  having  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  community 
he  had  planted  in  the  wilderness  making  substantial  progress. 
By   1803,   the   parish   as  a  whole   had   a  population  of  nearly 
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sown  hundred.  It  boasted  seven  sawmills,  or  almost  half 
the  number  to  be  found  in  the  entire  Passamaquoddy  District, 
and  was  turning  out  annually  4,000,000  feet  of  boards,  or 
more    than    all    the    other   mills    together.* 

The  settlements  formed  by  loyalists  who  had  not  come 
from  Penobscot  were  assigned  locations  on  the  east  side  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Thus,  John  Curry,  f  and  forty- two 
others  received  15,250  acres  on  the  Didgeguash  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Patrick,  at  the  end  of  March,  1784.  At  the  same 
time,  a  grant  of  2,000  acres  was  issued  to  Colin  Campbell. 
Lieutenants  Thomas  Fitzsimmons  and  Colin  McNab,  who 
were  assigned  1,000  acres  in  the  same  region,  permitted  their 
grant  to  escheat  to  the  government.  J 

Two  tracts,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  lower  Magaguada- 
vic,  and  the  other  on  the  L'Etang  with  its  western  shoreline 
on  Passamaquoddy  Bay, t  were  granted  to  a  score  of  loyalists, 
of  whom  Dr.  William  Paine  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  most  notable.  A  refugee  in  Halifax  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston,  Dr.  Paine  had  brought  his  party  to  Passama- 
quoddy late  in  1783,  but  did  not  obtain  the  grants,  which 
together  amounted  to  5,500  acres,  until  some  three  or  four 
months  later.  Of  the  tract  on  the  Magaguadavic,  the  Worces- 
ter loyalist  received  1,000  acres.  In  addition,  he  was  given 
the  Island  of  LaTete  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  Rhode 
Island  and  New  York  as  apothecary  to  the  British  forces 
and  at  Halifax  as  physician  to  the  King's  hospitals.  With 
his  family,  Dr.  Paine  took  possession  of  LaTete  in  the 
summer  of  1784  but  within  a  twelvemonth  removed  to  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  to  educate  his  children  and  practice 
his  profession.  Nevertheless,  the  County  of  Charlotte  elected 
him  to  the  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick  in  1785,  and  he  was 
appointed    clerk    of    the    House.     He    was    also    commissioned 


*St.  Croix  Courier  series,  CIV,  LXX,  LXXXV,  LXXXVII,  LXXXIX,  XC,  XCI,  XCIL 
CIX;  Ganong,  Origins  of  the  Settlements  in  N.  B.,  55,  57,  170;  Ganong,  Historic  Sites 
in   X.    B.,  340;     Raymond,   Winslow  Papers,  489. 

tjohn  Curry  was  a  loyal  subject  who  settled  at  Passamaquoddy  as  early  as  1770.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1774.     W.  O.   R. 

JGanong,  Hist.  Sites  in  N.  B.,  339. 
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as  a  justice  for  the  County  of  Sunbury,  and  held  other 
offices  during  his  residence  there.  In  1787,  having  secured 
the  permission  of  the  War  Office,  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts, at  first  to  Salem  where  he  spent  six  years,  thence 
removing  to  Worcester  to  enjoy  the  privilege  —  unusual  for 
one  of  his  former  attachments  — -  of  residing  in  the  paternal 
mansion  and  being  treated  with  respectful  consideration  by 
his  fellow- townsmen.  Here  he  lived  out  the  remaining  forty 
years  of  his  life,  with  means  ample  to  provide  for  every  want. 
His  status  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  he  had 
forfeited  early  in  the  Revolution,  was  restored  to  him  by 
special  act  in  1825.  Samuel  Bliss  of  Greenfield,  Massachu- 
setts, one  of  the  grantees  of  Dr.  Paine's  party,  later  secured 
the  concession  of  the  large  island  at  the  mouth  of  L'Etang 
Harbor,  still  known  as  Bliss's  Island,  and  of  the  small  island 
near  it  called  the  White  Horse.* 

West  of  the  lower  Magaguadavic,  the  Royal  Fencible 
Americans  were  for  the  most  part  settled.  Although  included 
among  the  loyalist  corps,  the  Fencibles  had  been  enlisted 
chiefly  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  Such  of  their 
officers  and  men  as  received  grants  at  Passamaquoddy  appear 
to  have  been  in'  garrison  at  Fort  Cumberland,  where  they 
were  disbanded  in  1783.  Captain  Philip  Bailey  and  fifty- 
eight  others  landed  on  November  10  of  the  same  year  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Magaguadavic,  and  perhaps  Lieutenant  Peter 
Clinch  accompanied  them,  although  he  had  visited  the  region 
in  advance.  Late  in  February,  1784,  Lieutenant  Clinch  was 
granted  seven  hundred  acres  extending  from  the  lower  falls 
to  the  headwaters  of  L'Etang,  and  in  the  following  month 
the  others  received  their  grant  of  more  than  10,000  acres. 
That  an  additional  number  of  the  Fencibles  came  to  Passama- 
quoddy is  shown  by  the  muster  held  at  L'Etang,  or  St. 
George's  Town,  on  July  3,  1784,  when  there  were  present  of 
the  "late  Royal  Fencible  i\merican  Regiment,"  one  hundred 
and    eight   men,    forty   women,    and    fifty-three   children,    or    a 

*St.  Croix  Courier  series,  LXXIII,  LXXV:  Coll.  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  Vol,  1,  No.  3,  273; 
Stark.  Loyalists  of  Mass.,  385-387;  Ganong,  Hist.  Sites  in  N.  B.,  339;  Chandler,  The 
Chandler   Family,    269;     Paine,    Paine   Family    Register. 
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total  of  two  hundred  and  one  persons.  The  valley  of  the 
Magaguadavic  contained  rich  meadow  lands,  abundant  forests, 
and  ample  water  powers;  but  these  advantages  made  no 
appeal  to  most  of  the  disbanded  soldiers,  who  occupied 
themselves  with  hunting  and  fishing,  or  gave  themselves  over 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  cup.  Many  soon  left  the  country. 
The  others  improved  their  farms,  and  probably  followed  the 
life  of  the  woodsman.  The  descendants  of  the  latter  were 
joined  by  new  immigrants,  the  settlement  was  extended  up 
the  river,  and  lumbering  operations  were  considerably  in- 
creased. By  1803,  the  population  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George 
was  four  hundred,  of  which  only  seventy-eight  were  men. 
There  were  already  five  mills  in  the  parish,  which  were 
cutting  annually  2,300,000  feet  of  boards.  In  addition,  the 
settlers  were  raising  good  crops  of  various  cereals,  besides 
potatoes  and    flax.* 

East  of  St.  George's  Town,  an  association  of  Pennsylvania 
Quakers  settled  on  the  west  shore  of  Beaver  Harbor,  where 
a  town  called  Belle  view  was  laid  out  for  them.  The  associa- 
tion was  formed  early  in  1783  in  New  York  City,  where  its 
members  had  taken  refuge.  Joshua  Knight  of  Abbington, 
a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  appears  to  have*  been  the  leader 
of  the  "society".  Samuel  Fairlamb,  John  Rankin,  and 
George  Brown  were  sent  out  as  agents  to  select  a  place  for 
settlement  on  the  River  St.  John,  but  chose  Beaver  Harbor 
instead.  Among  the  regulations  adopted  before  the  party 
sailed  was  one  providing  that  "no  slave  be  either  bought  or 
sold  nor  kept  by  any  person  belonging  to  said  society  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever."  The  associators  reached  their  destina- 
tion sometime  before  October  12,  1783,  and  were  granted 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  lots  of  the  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  constituting  the  town  plot  at  Beaver  Harbor.  They 
renamed  their  settlement  Penn's  Field,  since  contracted  into 
Pennfield,  and  were  evidently  joined  by  other  immigrants, 
for    a    contemporary    writer   estimated    the    population    of    the 


♦St.  Croix  Courier  series,  LXXIV,  LXXVII;  Coll.  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  No.  5,  197,  201, 
217,  218;  Ganong,  Hist.  Sites  in  N.  B.,  339;  Ganong,  Origins  of  the  Settlements  in  N.  B., 
1G7;     Raymond,  Winslow  Papers,  490;    Acadiensis,  July,   1907,  255,  256. 
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place  at  eight  hundred.*  It  is  said  to  have  contained  about 
three  hundred  houses  in  1786,  but  was  devastated  by  fire  in 
the  following  year.  Doubtless,  it  was  this  disaster  that 
caused  the  removal  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Pennfield 
Ridge,  Mace's  Bay,  and  other  localities,  and  left  those  remain- 
ing behind  in  great  poverty.  Fortunately,  two  Quakers  from 
Philadelphia  visited  the  town  in  the  late  summer  of  1787, 
and  noting  the  distressed  condition  of  the  colonists,  raised 
a  subscription  among  the  members  of  their  sect  on  their 
return  home,  with  which  they  purchased  and  shipped  a 
supply  of  flour  and  Indian  meal,  together  with  other  neces- 
saries, to  Beaver  Harbor.  According  to  certain  brief  but 
interesting  records  of  the  town,  which  are  still  extant,  dona- 
tions were  also  received  from  Friends  in  England,  these 
donations  being  mentioned  under  date  of  March  10,  1789. 
The  records  also  tell  us  that  in  July,  1786,  the  society  at 
Pennfield  decided  to  erect  a  small  meeting  house  on  ground 
allotted  for  the  purpose.  This  intention  was  carried  out, 
and  the  meeting  house  was  still  standing  in  the  spring  of 
1789.  The  loss  in  population  suffered  by  the  Parish  of 
Pennfield  during  this  period  is  shown  by  the  census  of  1803, 
which  reported  but  fifty-four  inhabitants,  principally  Quakers, 
concerning  whom  it  was  noted  that  they  were  excellent 
farmers  living  on  a  good  tract  of  land  and  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  f 

The  decline  of  Pennfield  helped  to  populate  the  smaller 
harbors  farther  east,  although  some  of  these  had  been  settled 
shortly  after  the  War  by  loyalists  who  may  have  come  either 
from  St.  John  or  directly  from  the  States.  Lepreau  was 
first  occupied  in  1784;  Mace's  Bay  was  settled  later  by  the 
exodus  from  Pennfield;  Seely's  Cove  had  its  origin  in  1784 
or  1785  as  a  small  loyalist  colony  formed  by  Justus  Seely; 
Dipper    Harbor    and    Chance    Harbor    both    began    as    fishing 

*This  doubtless  is  an  exaggeration.  The  same  writer  places  the  population  of  Shelburne 
and  its  environs  at  30,000.  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  muster  roll  of  those  who  were  settled 
at  "Belle  Vue  in  Beaver  Harbour"  on  July  10.  1784,  gives  the  number  as  173  men,  60 
women,  55  children  above  ten,  57  children  under  ten,  19  servants.     Total  364.     W.  O.  R. 

tSt.  Croix  Courier  series,  LXXII;  Coll.  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  IV,  73-80;  Ganong,  Origins 
of  the  Settlements  in  N.  B.,  158;    Raymond,  Winslow  Papers,  345,  490. 
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villages  founded  by  loyalists  in  1784,  and  Musquash  was 
established  a  year  earlier  by  people  of  the  same  class.  The 
expansion  of  the  descendants  of  these  groups  has  supplied 
settlers   to   other  places  along   the   coast.* 

Another  settlement  worthy  of  mention  was  that  of  the 
Cape  Ann  Association  in  what  is  now  the  Parish  of  St.  David. 
This  parish  lies  northwest  of  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy, 
and  includes  the  headwaters  of  Dennis  Stream  and  the 
Digdeguash  River,  which  are  not  navigable.  The  association 
numbered  two  hundred  and  twenty  members,  and  received 
a  grant  of  nearly  23,000  acres  on  October  1,  1784.  Many 
of  the  grantees  appear  to  have  come  from  Gloucester,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  vicinity.  Several,  however,  were  from  New 
Boston  in  New  Hampshire.  Francis  Norwood,  the  leader  of 
the  association,  was  one  of  the  latter.  Twenty-six  of  those 
who  had  grants  at  St.  Andrews  drew  lands  also  in  St.  David; 
while  several  others,  whose  names  appear  in  the  Penobscot 
Association  grant,  are  listed  among  the  grantees  of  the  Cape 
Ann  Association.  Among  the  latter  were  Moses  Gerrish, 
John  Gillis,  and  William  Monroe.  These  facts  indicate  that 
nearly  one  seventh,  if  not  more,  of  the  Cape  Ann  company 
were  loyalists.  Since,  however,  most  of  them  did  not  belong 
to  this  class,  the  association  was  assigned  "back  lands,"  that 
is,  lands  back  from  navigable  waters,  evidently  on  the  principle 
that  loyalists  and  disbanded  troops  were  entitled  to  the  best 
locations.  It  is  probable  that  the  St.  Andrews  and  Penobscot 
grantees  drew  "back  lands"  either  for  their  children,  which 
they  had  a  right  to  do,  or  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  How- 
ever, the  settlement  in  St.  David  did  not  fulfil  its  promise, 
although  the  soil  there  was  of  excellent  quality.  In  1788, 
there  were  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  absentees,  and  two 
years  later,  all  but  forty-six  lots  had  been  escheated.  By 
1803,  the  settlers  numbered  two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and 
were  reported  to  be  the  most  independent  farmers  of  any  in 
the   County  of  Charlotte.! 

*Ganong,  Origins  of  the  Settlements  in  N.  B.,  144,  171,  127,  123,  152. 
tSt.  Croix  Courier  series,  LXX,  CXVI;    Ganong,  Hist.  Sites  in  N.  B.,  338,  340;    Ganong, 
Origins  of  the  Settlements  in  N.   B.,  55;    Raymond,  Winslow  Papers,  489. 
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Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  almost  exclusively  with 
the  settlements  formed  on  the  mainland  by  loyalists,  or,  in 
the  case  of  St.  David,  with  a  settlement  in  which  loyalists 
had  some  small  share.  We  turn  now  to  the  islands.  The 
large  islands  on  the  west  side  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  gained  a  number  of  settlers  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Indeed,  the  outermost 
of  these  islands,  namely,  Grand  Manan,  became  the  resort 
of  several  loyalist  families*  as  early  as  1779,  these  families 
coming  from  Machias,  Maine,  where  they  considered  it  unsafe 
to  remain  any  longer.  The  place  in  which  they  built  their 
huts  still  retains  the  name  of  the  leader,  Joel  Bonney,  being 
known  as  Bonny  River.  However,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enjoy  peace  even  here,  and  in  1780  they  removed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Digdeguash  on  the  mainland,  f  With  the 
ending  of  the  war,  a  license  was  granted  "to  John  Jones, 
Thomas  Oxnard,  Thomas  Ross,  Peter  Jones,  and  Moses 
Gerrish,  and  others,  being  fifty  families,  to  occupy  during 
pleasure  the  Island  of  Grand  Manan,  and  the  small  islands 
adjacent  in  the  fishery,  with  liberty  of  cutting  frame  stuff 
and  timber  for  building."  Gerrish  and  a  few  of  his  associates 
took  possession,  and  began  their  settlement  near  Grand 
Harbor  in  May,  1784.  They  found  their  island  to  be  fourteen 
miles  in  length  and  nine  miles  in  breadth,  "very  steep  and 
craggy  on  all  sides,"  but  fertile  in  soil  and  covered  with  good 
timber.  Evidently,  not  all  the  families  expected  joined  the 
new  community,  but  so  far  as  we  can  tell  those  who  came 
were  prominent  refugees  from  Penobscot.  Gerrish  himself 
was  one  of  these,  although  originally  from  Newbury,  Mass- 
achusetts, and  a  family  by  the  name  of  Cheney  was  from 
the  same  place.  Thomas  Ross  had  been  a  mariner  at  Fal- 
mouth, Maine,  and  entered  the  West  Indies  trade  after  coming 
to  Grand  Manan.  He  was  granted  a  small  island,  still  called 
Ross  Island,  just  east  of  the  one  on  which  he  made  his  home. 


*The  families  were  those  of  Joel  Bonney  of  Pembroke,  Conn.,  (now  in  Mass.),  Abiel 
Sprague,  and  James  Sprague:     Coll.  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  V.  I,  No.  3,  346. 

tColl.  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  V.  I.  No.  3,  346,  347,  359;  Acadiensis,  July,  1906,  165;  St. 
Croix  Courier  series,  XCVI,  LI  1 1. 
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Captain  John  Jones  appears  to  have  returned  to  Maine  in 
1786,  after  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  island  to  James 
and  Patrick  McMaster,  two  merchants  of  Boston,  who  had 
become  discredited  early  in  the  Revolution  on  account  of 
their  loyalty.  John  Dogget,  another  of  the  refugee  settlers, 
was  a  native  of  Middleboro,  Massachusetts.  No  doubt,  the 
isolated  position  of  the  island  retarded  its  development:  at 
any  rate,  its  population  was  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
in  1803.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  suf- 
ficiently large  to  help  establish  the  British  claim  to  Grand 
Manan  in  the  long  controversy  with  the  United  States  that 
followed  years  after.  The  retention  of  the  island  was  regarded 
of  great  importance  by  England  on  account  of  its  being  the 
key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Together  with 
other  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  Grand  Manan  was 
declared  part  of  New  Brunswick  in  1817.  For  years,  Gerrish 
was  the  most  prominent  resident  on  the  island,  and  served 
as  collector  of  customs  and  justice  of  the  peace.  While  he 
and  his  associates  failed  to  secure  the  fifty  families  required 
by  the  license  of  occupation  to  obtain  a  grant  of  the  entire 
island,  the  Council  of  New  Brunswick  ordered  grants  to  the 
settlers  of  their  respective  possessions  and  allotments,  together 
with  a  glebe  and  a  lot  for  public  uses,  and  these  grants  were 
duly    passed,    November    1,    1810.* 

North  of  Grand  Manan,  the  Island  of  Campobello  was 
partly  settled  by  loyalists,  a  few  of  whom  remained  but  a 
short  time.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  John  Hanson, 
a  native  of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  came  to  the  island 
in  a  whaleboat,  only  to  pass  on  to  Minister's  Island,  where 
he  settled.  Captain  Christopher  Hatch,  a  grantee  of  Parr 
Town  on  the  River  St.  John,  went  into  the  mercantile  business 
at  Campobello.  Later,  he  sold  out  to  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Henderson,  who  became  the  customs  officer  of  the  island. 
Another   grantee   of   Parr   Town,   who   settled   temporarily   on 


*Coll.  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  V.  I,  No.  3,  347-350;  Acadiensis,  July,  1906,  168;  Ibid.,  July. 
1907,  209;  Ganong,  Origins  of  the  Settlements  in  N.  B.,  136;  Lorimer,  Hist,  of  Islands, 
11;  Raymond,  Winslow  Papers,  589,  490,  580,  n;  Sabine,  Am.  Loyalists,  1847,  459;  St. 
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Campobello,  was  Nathan  Frink,  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Connec- 
ticut, and  a  captain  in  the  King's  Loyal  American  Dragoons, 
a  corps  raised  and  commanded  by  Benedict  Arnold.  It  is 
recorded  by  a  historian  of  the  island  that  many  of  the  early 
inhabitants,  who  lived  along  what  is  called  the  North  Road, 
were  tories  from  New  York,  some  of  them  being  of  Scotch 
origin.  Later  on,  this  loyalist  element  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  the  accession  of  numerous  families 
from  the  mainland,  who,  dissatisfied  with  their  locations, 
either  sold  or  abandoned  their  grants  there.  In  1803,  the 
population  of  Campobello,  including  both  loyalists  and  other 
settlers,   numbered   nearly  two  hundred   and   fifty  persons.* 

North  of  Campobello,  Deer  Island  had  occupants  who, 
as  previously  noted,  went  to  considerable  trouble  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  at  the  time  of  the  American 
attack  upon  Penobscot.  The  earliest  refugees  to  join  these 
settlers  probably  fled  from  Colonel  Allan's  rule  at  Machias. 
Among  these,  it  would  appear,  was  Josiah  Heney,  a  native 
of  Portland,  Maine,  who  was  aided  in  making  his  escape  from 
Machias  in  1777  by  James  Brown  of  Passamaquoddy.  Later, 
Heney  sought  the  protection  of  the  post  at  Penobscot,  and 
came  thence  to  Deer  Island,  where  he  built  a  house  opposite 
Pleasant  Point. t  About  the  same  time,  John  Rolf  and  his 
daughter  arrived  from  Machias.  Several  members  of  the 
Penobscot  Association  also  took  up  their  residence  on  the 
island,  including  Daniel  Leeman  and  William  Stewart,  the 
latter  settling  at  Pendleton's  Passage.  Other  loyalists  came 
in  from  St.  John,  one  of  these  being  John  Appleby,  who 
located  at  Chocolate  Cove.  Both  Appleby  and  Leeman  have 
descendants  now  living  on  Deer  Island.  Another  settler  from 
St.  John  was  Isaac  Richardson,  whose  name  is  perpetuated 
in  that  of  Richardsonville.  It  was  not  long  before  these 
loyalist  inhabitants  were  joined  by  some  of  the  families  from 
the  mainland,  who  evidently  thought  they  could  better  their 


*Coll.  X.  B.  Hist.  Sac.,  V.  I,  No.  2,  215;  St.  Croix  Courier  series,  LXXVIII,  CXX1V; 
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condition  by  removing  to  Campobello.  In  1803,  this  island 
and  its  dependencies  had  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
seventeen.  In  the  following  year,  a  score  of  these  residents 
tried  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were 
living.  The  memorial  of  the  petitioners  states  that  they  had 
been  on  Campobello  for  twenty  years  (or  since  1784),  which 
would  suggest  that  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  were  refugees 
from  the  States.  Gideon  Pendleton,  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  a  loyalist  from  Long  Island,  and  whose  name  appears 
in  that  of  Pendleton's  Island,  was  one  of  these.* 

The  island  just  named  had  been  granted,  no  doubt,  to 
Gideon  Pendleton,  as  other  of  the  smaller  islands  were  granted 
to  other  adherents  of  the  Crown.  However,  Moose  Island 
(now  Eastport)  was  inhabited  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
by  about  half  a  dozen  families,  who  had  been  more  or  less 
in  sympathy  with  Great  Britain  during  that  struggle.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  outside  loyalists  joined  this  little  colony, 
but  it  .is  said  that  George  Cline  (or  Klein,)  a  recruiting 
sergeant  during  the  war,  and  Joseph  Ferris,  a  native  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  a  captain  in  Butler's  Rangers, 
both  lived  for  a  time  on  Moose  Island.  The  former  spent 
the  end  of  his  days  on  Bar  Island,  and  the  latter,  on  Indian 
Island.  James  Maloney,  who  was  a  mariner  and  a  grantee 
of  St.  Andrews,  settled  on  St.  Andrews  Island,  and  Matthew 
Thornton  who  fled  to  escape  persecution  after  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  spent  one  winter  there,  being  later  provided  with 
a  grant  as  a  member  of  the  Penobscot  Association.  Thornton 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  f 

The  population  of  the  Passamaquoddy  region  in  1784, 
according  to  the^-muster  made  by  order  of  Major  General 
Campbell,  was  \1,78^  persons,  of  whom  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three  were"  men,  three  hundred  and  four  women,  and 
six  hundred  and  fifty  children.!  As  we  have  already  seen 
at   some    length,    most   of   these   were   loyalists,    and    although 

*St.  Croix    Courier  series,  CXXI,  CXXII;  Ganong,  Origins  of  the  Settlements  in  N.  B., 
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the  men  had  pursued  the  most  diverse  occupations  in  their 
former  homes,  farming  engaged  the  great  majority  of  them 
at  Passamaquoddy,  However,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
the  refugees  from  Penobscot,  lumbering  operations  were  in 
progress  on  the  Scoodic  or  St.  Croix  River,  on  both  sides  of 
which  a  settlement  of  fifteen  or  twenty  families  was  in  exis-'' 
tence.  Most  of  these  families  had  come  from  Machias,  and 
had  evidently  chosen  their  location  on  account  of  the  valuable 
timber  and  the  water  power  to  be  had  there.  At  the  mouth 
of  Dennis  Stream  they  had  built  a  sawmill.*  Thus  began 
the  lumber  trade  of  the  St.  Croix,  which  may  have  supplied 
building  material  to  loyalists  who  settled  on  the  river.  How- 
ever, there  were  abundant  supplies  of  fine  timber  along  the 
other  large  rivers  emptying  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and 
there  were  ample  water  powers  and  excellent  harbors  at  hand. 
The  newcomers,  appreciating  these  advantages,  established 
important  villages  at  St.  Stephen,  Milltown,  St.  Andrews, 
St.  Patrick,  and  St.  George,  and  erected  sawmills  at  numerous 
points  of  vantage.  Sailing  vessels  were  needed  for  the  lumber 
trade,  and  so  ship-building  became  an  important  industry  in 
several  of  the  parishes  that  were  settled  by  the  loyalists. 
By  1803,  the  Passamaquoddy  District  had  no  less  than 
twenty-one  sawmills,  which  together  cut  7,700,000  feet  of 
boards,  and  it  also  had  a  fleet  of  fifty-nine  sail,  besides 
numerous  smaller  craft.  Of  the  sailing  vessels,  St.  Andrews 
Parish  alone  had  built  forty- two  since  1785. f  The  principal 
markets  for  the  lumber  exported  from  Passamaquoddy  were 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  British  West  Indies,  in  both  of  which 
regions  thousands  of  loyalist  refugees  were  settling  during 
this  period.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  fishing  was  an 
important  occupation  of  many  of  the  settlers  on  the  shores 
and  islands  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  The  quantity  of  fish 
taken  in  1803  amounted  to  9,900  quintals  and  3,000  barrels, 
besides   about   5,000   boxes   of   herring.! 
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Meanwhile,  the  loyalists  and  their  fellow-colonists  were 
multiplying  in  numbers  despite  the  removal  of  many  from 
Passamaquoddy  to  other  places  in  New  Brunswick  or  to  the 
States.  By  1S03,  the  population  of  Charlotte  County  had 
reached  2. (122  persons,  or  nearly  eight  hundred  and  fifty  more 
than  that  of  the  year  1784.  With  the  growth  in  numbers, 
desirable  lots  that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  first  grantees 
wore  taken  up  and  occupied  by  young  men  coming  into 
maturity  who  wished  farms  of  their  own,  and,  following  this, 
new  settlements  were  made  on  the  uplands  back  of  the  older 
settlements.  In  this  way,  an  expansion  seems  to  have  taken 
place    up    the    St.    Croix,    Digdeguash,    and    Magaguadavic* 

The  coming  of  the  loyalists  had  led  to  the  creation  of 
Charlotte  County,  together  with  the  seven  other  counties  of 
New  Brunswick,  early  in  1786.  At  the  same  time,  Charlotte 
County  had  been  subdivided  into  seven  towns  or  parishes, 
namely,  St.  Stephen,  St.  David,  St.  Andrews,  St.  Patrick, 
St.  George,  Pennfield,  and  the  West  Isles.  The  act  establish- 
ing these  divisions  had  also  declared  that  St.  Andrews  should 
be  thereafter  the  seat  of  the  County  of  Charlotte,  t  But 
before  the  passage  of  this  measure  by  the  first  Assembly  of 
the  province,  and  even  before  New  Brunswick  had  been  made 
a  separate  province,  Governor  Parr  had  created  a  court  for 
the  District  of  Passamaquoddy  (early  in  1784)  by  appointing 
John  Curry,  Philip  Bailey,  Robert  Pagan,  and  William  Gallop 
to  be  justices  of  the  peace  therein.  All  of  these  men  were 
loyalists,  and  three  of  them  were  grantees  of  St.  Andrews; 
while  the  fourth,  Captain  Philip  Bailey,  was  a  grantee  of  St. 
George.  Two  of  them  received  appointments  in  addition  to 
that  of  justice  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Pagan  served  the  Crown 
as  agent  for  lands  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  looking  after 
matters  connected  with  grants  to  the  loyalists.  He  also 
represented  his  county  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  Mr.  Gallop  was  commissioned  as  first  registrar 
of  deeds  for  Charlotte  County,  in  March,  1786,  and  continued 
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in  that  office  until  1789.  Another  St.  Andrews  loyalist, 
Colonel  Thomas  Wyer,  became  the  first  sheriff  of  the  county, 
being  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1785  and  serving  until  1790, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  fellow- townsman,  John  Dunn, 
a  refugee  from  New  York,  who  held  the  position  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Dunn  also  acted  as  comptroller  of  customs  at  St.  Andrews 
for  a  long  period.* 

The  action  of  Governor  Parr  in  appointing  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  District  of  Passamaquoddy  in  1784  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  revival  of  an  earlier  court  rather  than  as  the 
creation  of  a  new  tribunal.  Before  the  Revolution,  the 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  District  had  been  held 
on  the  Island  of  Campobello.  That  they  were  resumed  there 
after  the  war  is  shown  by  Robert  Pagan's  statement  that"  he 
went  to  Campobello  to  attend  the  sessions  in  his  capacity 
as  magistrate  for  the  County  of  Sunbury.f  A  little  later, 
sessions  were  held  at  St.  Andrews,  but  whether  there  or  on 
Campobello,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  appears  to  have 
extended  over  all  the  islands  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  Grand  Manan  had  at  least 
one  resident  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  person  of  Moses 
Gerrish,  who,  as  previously  mentioned,  served  also  as  collector 
of  customs  for  that  island.  Joseph  Garnett,  who  died  in 
St.  Andrews  in  the  year  of  1800,  was  one  of  "New  Bruns- 
wick's first  masters  in  Chancery  aaid  the  first  deputy  registrar 
of  deeds  and  wills  and  deputy  Surrogate  or  Judge  of  Probate 
for  Charlotte  County."! 

The  settlement  of  the  loyalists  on  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
gave  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  dispute  over  the  western, 
or  to  be  more  specific,  the  river  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia. 
That  dispute  was  to  remain  undecided  until  1798.  By  the 
treaty  of  1783,  the  boundary  had  been  fixed  at  the  St.  Croix: 
but  the  topographical  location  of  the  true  St.  Croix  was  as 
yet    unknown.     However,    the    Nova    Scotia    authorities    had 
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acted  on  the  assumption  that  the  Scoodic  was  the  St.  Croix 
by  settling  large  numbers  of  loyalists  on  its  eastern  banks. 
John  Allan  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Massachusetts 
government  to  the  refugee  settlements  at  St.  Andrews  in 
August  and  again  in  September,  1783.  Thereupon,  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  had  directed  Gover- 
nor Hancock  (October  23)  to  obtain  information  regarding 
the  alleged  encroachments,  and  communicate  the  same  to 
Congress.  This  was  done  at  once,  and  Congress  replied 
(January  26,  1784,)  with  a  recommendation  that  representa- 
tives should  be  made  to  Nova  Scotia,  if  the  results  of  an 
investigation  warranted  it.  The  advice  was  followed,  a 
committee  was  sent  to  Passamaquoddy,  and  on  its  return 
reported  that  the  Magaguadayic,  lying  about  three  leagues 
east  of  St.  Andrews,  was  the  original  St.  Croix.  On  the 
basis  of  this  report,  Governor  Hancock  wrote  to  Governor 
Parr,  November  12,  1784,  requesting  him  to  recall  such  of 
the  King's  subjects  as  had  "planted  themselves"  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  reply  to  this  com- 
munication came  from  Thomas  Carleton,  governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  province  that  had  been  recently  erected  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Carleton  wrote  that 
"the  great  St.  Croix,  called  Schoodick  by  the  Indians,"  was 
considered  by  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  as  the  river  intended 
by  the  treaty  of  1783  to  form  part  of  the  boundary.  Presi- 
dent Washington  urged  the  adjustment  of  the  matter  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  in  1790;  but  nothing  was  done 
until  Jay's  treaty  was  signed  four  years  later,  a  clause  in 
this  instrument  providing  for  the  reference  of  the  question 
to  the  final  decision  of  commissioners.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  first  and  last,  not  less  than 
four  prominent  loyalists  took  part  in  the  important  labors 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  thus  authorized.  Thomas 
Barclay,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  a  captain  in 
the  Loyal  American  Regiment,  who  had  fled  to  Nova  Scotia 
at  the  close  of  the   Revolution,  was  named  commissioner  for 
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Great  Britain.  His  American  colleague  was  David  Howell, 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Rhode  Island,  and  they  together 
designated  Egbert  Benson,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  New  York, 
as  the  third  member  of  their  board.  Edward  Winslow  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  who  had  served  as  muster-master 
general  of  the  loyalist  forces  during  the  war,  and  then  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  New  Brunswick,  became  secretary 
of  the  commission.  Each  government  had  an  agent  to  prepare 
and  present  its  case  before  the  board.  The  British  agent  was 
Ward  Chipman  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  and  deputy  muster-master  under  Winslow.  In  New 
Brunswick,  whither  Chipman  removed  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  province,  he  attained  the  highest  honors,  serving  as 
member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  advocate  general,  solicitor 
general,  president  of  council  and  administrator  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  agent  for  the  United  States  was  James  Sullivan, 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  bar  in  Massachusetts  at 
that  time.  The  identification  of  Bone  (now  Dochet)  Island 
with  the  Isle  of  St.  Croix  of  Champlain,  on  which  the  identi- 
fication of  the  River  St.  Croix  largely  depended,  was  accom- 
plished by  Robert  Pagan,  one  of  the  loyalist  grantees  of  St. 
Andrews.  After  a  series  of  meetings  held  at  various  times 
from  August,  1796,  to  October  26,  1798,  the  commission 
rendered  the  verdict  that  the  Scoodic  was  in  fact  the  River 
St.  Croix  intended  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  •  The  source  of  the 
stream,  thus  declared  to  be  the  boundary  between  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick,  was  decided  to  be  the  eastern  or  Chiput- 
neticook  branch  of  the  St.  Croix.  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
fair  line  of  division,  inasmuch  as  the  St.  Croix  had  been  the 
old  eastern  boundary  of   Massachusetts   Bay.* 

In  1784  and  1785,  the  question  of  ownership  of  some  of 
the  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  became  a  point  of  con- 
tention between  the  British  and  American  governments. 
The  loyalists  and  other  British  settlers  of  that  period  laid 
claim  to  all  of  these  islands,   and  were  supported   therein  by 
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the  New  Brunswick  authorities.  Nevertheless,  the  Eastern 
Lands  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  Moose,  Dudley,  and  Frederick  islands  surveyed 
(in  1784),  and  sold  Dudley  Island  to  John  Allan,  who  settled 
there,  and  made  some  improvements.  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  same  committee  was  authorized  to  make  sale  of 
Grand  Manan  and  the  small  islands  adjacent,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  had  already  granted 
a  license  (December  30,  1783,)  to  Moses  Gerrish  and  his 
associates  to  occupy  Grand  Manan.  In  October,  1785, 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  American  minister 
in  London  to  attempt  an  adjustment  of  these  matters,  or 
failing  that,  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments. Ignoring  both  the  resolution  of  Congress  and  the 
operations  of  the  Massachusetts  committee,  the  Assembly  of 
New  Brunswick  enacted  a  law  (January  3,  1786,)  dividing 
the  province  into  counties  and  parishes,  in  which  the  Parish 
of  West  Isles  in  Charlotte  County  was  declared  to  comprise 
Deer  Island,  Campobello,  Grand  Manan,  and  Moose,  Freder- 
ick, and  Dudley  islands,  with  all  the  lesser  islands  contiguous 
to  them.  Several  years  later  (that  is,  in  1791),  Massachusetts 
played  the  next  card  by  causing  Moose  Island  to  be  divided 
into  lots  and  granting  them  to  the  occupants.  When  the 
boundary  question  was  taken  up  by  the  St.  Croix  commission, 
the  contention  over  the  islands  was  wisely  excluded  from  the 
discussion  by  the  explicit  instructions  of  the  British  ministry. 
The  next  step  took  the  form  of  negotiations,  which  were 
concluded  in  1803  by  a  convention  or  agreement  declaring 
Deer  Island  and  Campobello,  with  the  small  islands  lying 
to  the  north  and  east,  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  others  to  the  south  and  westward  being 
declared  subject  to  Massachusetts.  Strangely  enough,  Grand 
Manan   was   not   mentioned.* 

In  the  War  of  1812,  Moose  Island  was  seized  by  the 
British,  and  was  permitted  to  remain  in  their  possession  by 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  until  its  title  could  be  determined.     The 


*Ganong,   Evol.  of  the  Boundaes  of  N.    B.,     278-287,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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fourth  article  of  this  treaty  provided  for  a  commission  of 
two  members  to  settle  the  island  question.  Thus,  the  sug- 
gestion first  made  by  the  American  Congress  in  1785  was 
finally  adopted.  Two  of  the  loyalists  who  had  shared  in  the 
work  of  the  boundary  commission,  were  assigned  tasks  of 
like  kind  in  connection  with  this  one.  They  were  Thomas 
Barclay  and  Ward  Chipman,  representing  Great  Britain  as 
commissioner  and  agent,  respectively.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  John  Holmes,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Maine,  as  commissioner,  and  James  T.  Austin,  a  leading 
lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  as  agent.  The  memorial  of  the 
British  agent  repeated  the  old  claim  of  Nova  Scotia  to  all 
the  islands  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  not  forgetting  Grand 
Manan,  on  the  basis  of  their  inclusion  within  the  original 
limits  of  that  province,  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  the 
exercise  of  its  civil  authority,  etc.  The  counter-claim  of  the 
United  States  was  also  heard,  and  the  rejoinders  on  both 
sides.  Finally,  on  November  29,  1817,  the  commissioners 
gave  their  decision,  namely,  that  Moose,  Dudley,  and  Freder- 
ick islands  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  that  all  the 
other  islands,  including  Grand  Manan,  belong  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  "in  conformity  with  the  true  intent  of  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1783."  As  both  governments  accepted 
this  decision,  the  dispute  over  the  islands  was  closed.*  Thus, 
the  loyalist  settlers,  whether  on  or  off  the  mainland  of  Passa- 
maquoddy Bay,  were  finally  left  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  lands 
granted  them  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Letter    of    Lord    Germaine    to    Sir    Henry    Clinton. 

Whitehall,  2nd  September,  1778. 
Sir: — The  distresses  of  the  King's  Loyal  American  subjects, 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  habitations  and  deprived  of 
their  Property  by  the  Rebels,  has  been  an  object  of  attention 
with  His  Majesty  and  Parliament  from  the  first  appearance 
of    the     Rebellion,    and    very    considerable    sums    have    been 

*Ganong,   Evol.  of  the  Boundaries  of  N.   B.,  287-290. 
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expended  in  furnishing  them  with  a  temporary  support;  but 
as  their  number  is  daily  increasing  and  'tis  much  to  be  appre- 
hended, if  a  reconciliation  does  not  soon  take  place,  that 
scarcely  any  who  retain  their  principles  will  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  revolted  provinces;  it  is  judged  proper  in  that 
event  that  a  permanent  provision  should  be  made  by  which 
they  may  be  enabled  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
without  being  a  continual  burthen  upon  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  tract  of  country  that  lies  between  Penobscot  River 
and  the  River  St.  Croix,  the  Boundary  of  Nova  Scotia  on 
that  side,  offers  itself  for  the  reception  of  those  meritorious 
but  distressed  people,  and  'tis  the  King's  intention  to  erect 
it  into  a  province  and  that  each  of  them  should  there  receive 
a  grant  of  the  same  quantity  of  land,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  1,000  acres,  as  they  have  been  deprived  of  in  any 
of    the   revolted    provinces.     ******* 

As  the  first  step  towards  making  the  establishment  it  is 
His  Majesty's  pleasure,  if  peace  has  not  taken  place  and  the 
season  of  the  year  is  not  too  far  advanced  before  you  receive 
this,  that  you  do  send  such  a  detachment  of  the  Troops  at 
Nova  Scotia  or  of  the  Provincials  under  your  command,  as 
you  shall  judge  proper  and  sufficient  to  defend  themselves 
against  any  attempt  the  Rebels  in  those  parts  may  be  able 
to  make  during  the  winter,  to  take  post  on  Penobscot  River, 
taking  with  them  all  necessary  implements  for  erecting  a 
Fort,  together  with  such  ordnance  and  stores  as  may  be 
proper   for   its   defence   and   a   sufficient   supply   of   provisions. 

A  very  convenient  and  advantageous  situation  I  am 
informed  may  be  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  at  the 
entrance  into  the  Bay  formed  by  Castine's  River,  and  I 
have  ordered  Mr.  Nutting,  who  has  long  resided  in  that 
neighbourhood  and  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
place,  to  proceed  to  New  York  in  this  packet  to  give  you 
every  necessary  information  respecting  it.  *****  * 
Besides  the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  security 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  coast  fishery  and  the  obtaining 
possession  of  a  country  abounding  with  mast  timber  and 
naval  stores  are  strong  inducements  for  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  and,  if  my  information  be  well  founded,  a  safe 
and  commodious  Harbour  for  the  King's  ships  will  be  also 
thereby  obtained.     ***** 

I    am,   Sir,  Your  most  obedient, 

Humble  servant, 

Geo.  Germaine. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Information  of  considerable  interest  concerning  the  British 
post  at  Penobscot,  established  by  Brigadier  General  McLean 
in  June,  1779,  is  to  be  found  in  an  unexpected  quarter, 
namely,  in  the  early  records  of  the  New  Brunswick  Court  of 
Chancery. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  document,  yellow  with  age 
but  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  entitled  "The 
Answer  of  Margaret  McPhail  wife  of  John  McPhail,  Defen- 
dant, to  the  Bill  of  Complaint  of  Zebedee  Hammond  of 
Charlotte  County,   yeoman,   Complainant." 

The  text  of  this  interesting  document  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Wm.  Wylly,  Esq.,  the  first  King's  Counsel  of  the  province, 
a  very  able  lawyer.*  The  document  was  sworn  to  by  Mrs. 
McPhail  (who  signs  her  name  Margery  McPhail)  before 
Ross  Currie,  Master  in  Chancery,  on  May  6,  1786.  The 
document  need  not  be  quoted  in  full.  Its  length  and  the 
monotony  of  legal  verbiage  are  sufficient  apology  for  a  brief 
summary  of  the  contents.  Extracts  bearing  upon  points  of 
particular  importance  will,  however,   be  given. 

Mrs.  McPhail  lived  with  her  husband  at  Penobscot  from 
the  time  the  place  was  taken  possession  of  by  his  Majesty's 
troops  until  after  the  evacuation.  At  the  time  of  the  evacua- 
tion which  was  on  January  15,  1784,  many  of  the  troops 
returned  to  Great  Britain.  McPhail  seems  to  have  sailed 
with  them  on  his  own  private  business.  His  wife  remained 
at  Penobscot  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  their  property.  At 
that  time  the  complainant,  Zebedee  Hammond,  owned  a 
vessel  and  made  frequent  trips  between  Penobscot  and  Passa- 
maquoddy  where  the  loyalists  were  settling.  Mrs.  McPhail, 
under  a  power  of  attorney  from  her  husband,  sold  to  Ham- 
mond for  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  a  house  that  had  been 
originally  erected  by  the  officers  of  the  Seventy-fourth  regi- 
ment as  their  mess-house.  The  house  was  a  large  building, 
at  least  sixty  feet  in  length,  with  three  stacks  of  chimneys, 
and  is  said   to  have  cost  upwards  of  £3G0. 

During  the  period  of  British  occupation  McPhail  and  his 
wife    kept    the    regimental    mess.     He     was    obliged     to     incur 


*In  1787  William  Whyly  removed  wirh  his  family  from  St.  John  to  the  Bahamas, 
where  he  was  later  Chief  Justice.  He  left  his  law  business  in  the  province  in  the  hands 
of  his  friend  Ward  Chipman.  The  document  referred  to  above  is  filed  among  the  Chip- 
man  papers.  The  wife  of  Wm.  Wylly  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Matthews,  the  last  Mayor 
of  New  York  under  the  Crown. 
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expenses  in  fitting  up  the  messroom  amounting  in  all  to  £52. 
His  wife  states  that  in  consideration  of  this  expenditure  the 
officers,  at  the  evacuation,  gave  him  authority  to  dispose  of 
the  building  in  his  own  interests.  McPhail  and  his  family 
had  lived  in  the  building  while  providing  the  officers'  mess. 
The  house  stood  on  land  owned  by  one  Joseph  Perkins,  who, 
in  return  for  having  been  lodged  and  entertained  by  the 
McPhails,  bound  himself  in  a  certain  penalty  to  allow  them 
the  privilege  of  taking  down  and  removing  the  building. 

The  loyalists  were  at  this  time  taking  down  numbers  of 
their  houses.  They  transported  the  materials  to  St.  Andrews, 
where  the  buildings  were  again  erected.  Mrs.  McPhail  received 
from  Hammond  his  promissory  note  for  forty  pounds  in 
payment  for  the  mess  house  and  arranged  to  go  to  St. 
Andrews  in  his  vessel.  She  expected  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately take  down  the  house  and  remove  the  materials  to 
Passamaquoddy  on  his  first  trip  to  that  place.  She  offered 
gratuitously  the  services  of  one  of  her  servants  to  assist  in 
taking  down  the  building.  Hammond,  it  appears,  had  agreed 
to  convey  Mrs.  McPhail  and  her  family  and  their  effects  to 
Passamaquoddy,  the  charges  for  this  to  be  credited  on  his 
promissory  note.  She  states  that  he  did  not  carry  out  his 
agreement  but  engaged  his  vessel  in  other  business  which  he 
thought  more  profitable  and  kept  her  waiting  three  months 
at   Penobscot. 

When  Hammond  was  at  length  ready  to  remove  the 
building  the  windows  and  doors  had  been  removed  and  the 
house,  to  some  extent,  stripped  by  the  Americans,  causing 
him  to  repent  of  his  bargain.  However,  Mrs.  McPhail 
brought  a  suit  against  him  for  payment  of  the  note  and 
obtained  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount.  To  set  aside  this 
verdict,   seems  to  have  been   the  design  of  the  suit  in  chancery. 

In    her    testimony    Mrs.    McPhail    states: — - 

"That  upon  the  evacuation  of  Penobscot,  as  aforesaid,  it  was  agreed 
or  was  understood  that  the  British  subjects  there  might  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months  take  down  and  remove  the  houses  they  had  built 
as  well  as  their  other  property.  That  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to 
take  down  houses  after  the  aforesaid  evacuation  and  to  carry  them  away. 
'1  hat  the  Defendant  did  herself  send  away  the  materials  of  one  about 
that  time.  That  two  different  persons  did  take  down  their  houses  and 
did  carry  the  same  with  them  to  Passamaquoddy  at  the  time  this  Defend- 
ant departed  from  Penobscot,  and  that  the  Defendant  would  have  taken 
down  the  aforesaid  Mess-house  and  carried  the  materials  thereof  with  her 
to  Passamaquoddy  had  she  not  sold  the  same  to  the  Complainant  as 
aforesaid.  That  the  Town  of  Penobscot,  at  the  time  of  the  aforesaid 
evacuation  of  that  place,  consisted  to  the  best  of  this  Defendant's  know- 
ledge and   belief  of  between  two    and  three  hundred  houses,  all  of  which 
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except  three  or  four  were  built  by  the  troops  or  British  inhabitants  there, 
and  that  a  very  great  many  of  them  were  taken  down  and  the  materials 
carried  to  Passamaquoddi  or  elsewhere." 

Two  other  short  extracts  from  Mrs.  McPhail's  sworn 
testimony  are  of  interest.  One  is  her  statement  "That  the 
Port  of  Penobscot  was  evacuated  by  his  Majesty's  Troops 
on,  or  about,  the  fifteen  day  of  January  in  the  year  1784." 
This  should  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
evacuation  concerning  which  there  has  been  some  uncertainty. 
Fort  George  at  Penobscot  was  in  point  of  fact  the  last  post 
in  the  territory  of  the  new  republic  from  which  the  King's 
troops  were  withdrawn.  While  the  settlements  at  Passa- 
maquoddy  were  forming  there  wTas  constant  communication 
with  Penobscot.  John  McPhail  was  a  grantee  at  St.  Andrews. 
The  following  account  indicates  that  the  old  Coffee  House 
at    St.     Andrews    was    brought    from    Penobscot  by    McPhail. 

Dec'r.,  1783. 
Andrew    Martin    to    John    MacPhail    Dr. 

Estimate  of  the  value  of  the  St.  Andrews  Coffee  House  with  the  expence  of  removing 
it    to    Saint    Andrews: 

£  s.  d. 

To  the  House  taken  down  at  Penobscot 30  0  0 

To  Freight  from  there  to  St.  Andrews 13  10  0 

To  Taking  down  3,000  Bricks 6  0  0 

To  Freight  of  do 2  10  0 

To  1,000  feet  seasoned  Boards 2  10  0 

To  Freight  of  do 1  10  0 

To  4  window  frames,  cases,  and  sashes  glazed 4  0  0 

To  1   pannel  door 1  0  0 

£61       0       0 

The  old  coffee  house  still  stands  where  it  was  rebuilt,  at 
the    foot   of   William    Street.* 

Mrs.  McPhail  in  her  evidence  in  the  Chancery  suit  makes 
the  further  statement: 

"True  it  is  that  a  small  house,  adjoining  to  the  said  Mess-house,  was 
sold  by  this  Defendant's  husband  to  one  Oliver  Mann:  but  the  house  so 
sold  to  Mann  was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  one  sold  to  the  Com- 
plainant, and  had  been  purchased  by  the  Defendant's  said  husband  from 
a  Lieutenant   Colin  Campbell  of  the  said  seventy-fourth   Regiment." 

Colin  Campbell  settled  afterwards  in  St.  Andrews  and 
was   for   many   years   a   leading   man   in  the   community. 


*St.  Croix   Courier  Series   XCIII. 
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Jacques,  406. 

Mathieu,  (Can.),  447. 
Boundary,    International,    168,   344,   425,   445, 

481,  495.  498,  499,  516,  521,  522,  523,  525. 

Attitude  of  Acadians  concerning  it,   352, 

361,  364,  408,  41S,  426,  446,  450,  454,  482. 
Boundary,  Quebec,  370,  371,  381. 
Bourgoin: 

Benjamin,  (Can.),  403. 

Dominique,  412,  432. 

Jean,  (Acadie),  412,  423. 

Moise,  (Acadie),  423. 
Boutin,  Jean  Baptiste,  (Can.),  404. 
Bow- Wood,  212,  260,  262. 
Bradley,  Henry,  (N.  B.),  467,  469. 
Bradley,  Oliver,  468. 
Bradstreet,  Nathaniel,  478. 
Brewer,  Joseph.  261,  266. 
Brinley,  Commissary,  211,  212.  221,  239,  246, 

217,255. 
British  Legion,  509. 
Brown.  Elias,  (N.  B.),  469,  470. 
Brown,  William,  469. 
Bruce's  Plan  of  St.  John,  123,  141,  149. 
Bulama,  275. 
Bull,  Peter,  (N.  B.),468. 
Burnt  Church,  30,  56,  301 ,  305. 
Burrell,  John,  Diary  of,  147,  151,  153. 
Buskirk  ''See  Van  Buskirk). 

CALEFF,  Dr.  John,  487,  490,  491,  493,  495,  506. 
Cameron,  Meredith,  238,  257. 
Campbell,  Colin,  74,  493,  510,  529. 


Campbell,  Col.  Samuel,  235,  240,  260. 
Campbell,  Lieut.  Col.,  489,  493.  494. 
Campbell,  Dugald,  168,  175,  203. 
Campbell,  General,  109. 
Campbell,  James,  (Irish)  474. 
Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  361,  363,  368. 
Campbell,  William,  70. 
Campobello,  516,  517,  518,  521,  524. 
Canadians  in  Madawaska,  378,  380,  399,  451, 

452 
Caner,  Rev.  Henry,  487. 
Cannon,  Old  French,  5,  141. 
Cannon.  Cyrus,  (N.  H.),  397. 
Cap  Diable,  133. 
Cape  Ann,  503,  514. 
Cape  Breton,  8,  10,  22,  47. 
Cape  Sable,  131. 
Captains,  (Shelburne)  211,  212,  219,  220,  229, 

235, 237, 251 ,  255, 256,  263. 
Capuchin  Fathers,  12. 
Caraquet,  323. 
Caribou,  473. 

Carleton  (See  West  St.  John). 
Carleton,  Governor  Thomas,  60,  272,  372,  373, 

378,380,383,460,522. 
Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  217,  219,  231,  232,  245,  255, 

279,  498. 
Caron,  Herbert,  (Can.),  401. 
Cartwell,  William,  424. 
Cassel,  238. 
Castine,  93,  488,  526. 
Caton's  Island,  133,  299. 
Celeste,  Pierre,  350,  430. 
Census  of  Madawaska,  353,  354,  483. 
Census  of  Richard  Denys,  32,  33-36. 
Chaleur  Bay,  34,  37,  38,  42,  49. 
Chaloner,  John,  77. 
Chamberlain,  Abraham,  393. 
Champlain,  Statute  of,  5,  112b.,  299. 
Chapais,  Abraham,  421. 
Charette,  Baptiste,  430,  437. 
Charette,  Francois,  413. 
Charlotte  Countv,  520. 
Charlottetown,  273,  319. 
Chase,  Jonathan,  478,  479. 
CIijissc  * 

Germain,  (Can.,)  404. 

Honore,  (M.),  398. 

Joseph  (Can.,)  404. 
Chasseur,  Olivier,  448. 
Chasseur,  Widow,  448. 
Chateaugay,  350. 
Chauffours,  Sieur  de,  11,  47. 
Cheminard,  Menard,  (Can.),  393. 
Chesneau,  Intendant,  13. 
Chesuncook  Lake,  390,  461. 
Chipman,  Ward,  168,  174,  275,  277,  523,  525. 
Christian,  Capt.  of  Cyclops,  227,  228,  237,  239. 
Christie,  Joshua,  (N.  B.),  468. 
Christopher,  Samuel  and  Raphael,  423,  428. 
Church  at  Shelburne,  236,  247,  278-293. 
Churches  in  Madawaska,  347,  355,  371,  392, 

401,   413,   421,   442,   454. 
Churchill,  Nathaniel,  (N.  B.),  467,  470. 
Chute,  Samuel,  104. 
Cinqcceurs,  Joseph,  (Can.),  428,  429. 
Ciquard,  Rev.  Francois,  375. 
Clements,  Ezekiel,  427. 
Cleoette,  Ignace,  (Can.),  406. 
Clergyman  at  Miramichi,  339. 
Clevet: 

Francois,  447. 

Charles,  447. 

Jean,  447. 
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Clinch.  Capt.,  Peter,  176,  508,  511. 
Cluquier.  Francois,  (Can.).  410. 
Clinton,  General  486,  488,  492,  525. 
Coat  of  Arms  at  .St.  Andrews,  505. 
Cobb,  Captain,  117,  126.  128,  130,  133,  136, 

152. 
Cochran,  Alexander,  (Irish),  473. 
Codner,  James  71. 

Cody,  William  George,  64,  65,  67,  68. 
Coffee-House  at  St.  Andrews,  504,  529. 
Coffee-House  at  St.  John,  60-70  . 
Coigunette,  Garcon  L'Eveque  des,  (Can.),  410. 
Colebrooke,  Sir.  W.  M.  G.,  364. 
Collier,  Admiral,  93,  491. 
Collin,  Marcel,  (Can.),  410. 
Collins,  James,  281. 
Collins,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  346,  352. 
Colvill,  John,  75,  77. 
Commissary's  Island,  222,  246. 
Company  of  New  France,  8. 
Connelly,  Patrick,  (Irish),  473. 
Cook,  David,  (N.  B.),  468. 
Cooke,  Rev.  Samuel,  504. 
Coombes,  L.  R.,  352,  358,  359,  362,  422,  428, 

436. 
Cooney,  Robert,  34,  301,  306. 
Constables  at  Madawaska,  350,  360,  412. 
Conway,  Township  of,  159. 
Cormier: 

Alexis,  417,  430,  435,  436. 

Cyprian,  (M.),  418,  436. 

Damien,  (M.),  418. 

Francois,  416,  417,  430,  433,  435,  436. 

Jean  Baptiste,  430,  436. 

Olivier,  (Acadie) ,  423. 

Pierre,  (Acadie),  417,  430,  433,  435,  436. 
Corneau,  Alexandre,  448. 
Cornwallis,  Governor,  416. 
Cort,  John,  54,  59,  308,  315,  329,  331,  339. 
Costin,  Thomas,  372,  381,  384,  439. 
Couffre,  Hippolyte,  395. 
County  Harbor,  106. 
Courtney.  Thomas,  206,  207,  233,  238,  260,  279, 

281,  282. 
Couturier,  Abraham,  406. 
Cranberry,  Lake,  201. 
Crookshank,  Andrew,  75. 
Crops  of  Madawaska,  379. 
Croque  (Crock),  name  of,  372,  375. 
Currier,  James,  467. 
Curry,  John,  510,  520. 
Cyr: 

Aaron,  430,  436. 

Alexandre,  439,  440. 

Alexis,  439,  443. 

Antoine,  412,  413. 

Augustin,  (M.),  412,  413. 

Chrysostome,  (M.),  409,  410,  411,  438. 

Christophe,  431,  441. 

Clement,  421,  441. 

David,  418,  431. 

Elie,  430. 

Francois,  372,  409,  411,  431,  438. 

Firmin,  392,  394,  409,  411,  430,  436,  438, 

442. 

Germain,  Sr.,  (Acadie),  414. 

Germain,  Jr.,  414,  438. 

Henri,  (M.),  420,  432,  436. 

Hilaire,  449. 

Jacques,  372,  383,  411,  438. 

Jean,  441. 

Jean  Baptiste,  375,  376. 

Jean  Baptiste.  (Acadie),  411,  438. 

Jonathan,  392. 


Cyr: 

Joseph,  (M.),  410,  411,  413,  420,  430,  436, 

437,  438,  442. 

Joseph,  Jr.,  436. 

Menin,  (Acadie),  411,  438. 

Michel,  414,  438,  441. 

Morichitte,  442. 

Olivier,  411,  439. 

Paschal  431. 

Paul,  (M.),  360,  413,  416,  433,  435,  439, 

441,  443,  449. 

Pierre,  439,  441. 

Thomas,  (M.),  420,  430. 

Urbain,  449. 

Xavier,  (M.),  411,438. 

Daigle: 

Dominique,  (M.),  398,  399. 

Firmin,  398. 

Francois,  (M.),  411. 

Germain,  (M.),  418. 

Jean  Baptiste,  394.  400,  411,  418,  438,  442. 

Joseph,  (M.).  383,  395,  400.  411.  438.  442. 

Justin  Allister,  398,  450. 

Larion,  (M.),  395,  399. 

Marie  Marguerite,  439. 

Sylvain,  (M.),  395,  411. 
Daigle  Island,  398,  451. 
Dall,  James,  (Scotch),  444. 
Dall,  William,  445. 
Dal  ton,  William,  468. 
Danish  Shirt,  91. 
Danks,  Benoni,  126,  130,  135. 
Davenport,  Gabriel,  (N.  B.),  474. 
Davenport,  Samuel,  (N.  B.),  474. 
Davidson  and  Cort's  grant,  308,  326,  330. 
Davidson's  Memorials,  309,  316,  324,  329. 
Davidson: 

Allan  A.,  332. 

James,  333,  334. 

Widow  Sarah,  331. 

William,  54,  273,  308,  331,  332. 
Davis,  Benjamin,  266. 
Davoust,  Antoine,  433. 
Dean,  John,  76. 
Deane,  J.  G.,  344,  345,  351,  355,  357.  386,  435, 

450,  479. 
Dearth  at  Madawaska,  373,  413. 
DeChute  River,  472. 
Deer  Island.  517,  524. 
Degre,  Michel,  27,  36,  47. 
De  Lancy,  Oliver,  249. 
Delesdernier,  J.  M.  C,  110,  341. 
Dendre,  Samuel  Romain,  417,  433,  435. 
Dennison,  James,  469. 
Denys: 

Nicolas,  8,  9.  15,  21,  37,  39. 

Pierre,  20,  47. 

Richard,  7,  8,  9,  11,  14,  15,  18,  21,  38,  42, 

43,  47,  52,  307;   Commission  of   18;    Wife 

of  14,  43,  52. 

Simon,  13,  14,  20. 
Deser^rs  from  Fort  Frederick,  153. 
"Detroit,"  or  Narrows,  122. 
DeVeber,  Lt.  Col.  Gabriel,  288. 
Digby,  272. 
Digdeguash,  508,  510. 
Dingwall,  Arthur,  70. 
Disbanded  troops,  499,  502,  508,  509. 
Disputed  territory,  347,  364,  368. 
Dodge,  Asael,  104. 

Dole,  James,  206,  207,  256,  258,  278. 
Dole.  William  P.,  300. 
Dominica,  83. 
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Dominique,  Joseph,  146. 
Donaldson,  William.  75 
Dorchester,  Lord.  371,  372. 
Dorsay,  John.  (Irish.),  474. 

Doubloon,  value  of,  148. 

is,  Sir  Howard,  453,  467,  481,  482. 

1SS,  Dennis.  422. 
aptain,  118. 

Dowers,  loseph.  257,  25S. 
Dube  (Dubez): 

Abraham,  (Can.),  396,  421. 

Augustin,  (M.),  371,  408,  421.  439. 

Gabriel,  (Can.),  396. 

Germain,  (Can.),  416,  421. 

Isidore,  (M.),  421. 

lean  Baptiste,  429. 

Joseph,  (Can.),  429. 
Doucet,  (Ducette),  Firmin,  434,  436. 
Duchene,  Firmin.  450. 
Duchene.  Rami,  439,  441. 
Dufour: 

Abraham  Daniel,  446. 

David,  (Can.),  407,  409,  439. 

Joseph,  (Can.),  409,411. 
Dumont,  Firmin,  (Can.),  410. 
Dundas  and  Pemberton,  291. 
Dunn.  John,  504.  521. 
Duperre.  Pierre  (Can.),  350,  371,  372,  373,  378, 

411,  413,437,  440,  453,  480. 
Duplessis: 

Edouard,  (M.),  422. 

Firmin,  (Can.),  428. 

Joseph,  415. 

Michel,  (Can.),  422. 
Durepos,  David,  (Can.),  409. 
Durfee  .Joseph,  206,  207,  222,  260,  278,  279,  281 

Eaton  Grant,  473,  482. 

Eclaire,  Edouard,  (Can.),  404,  448. 

Election,  First  at  St.  John,  62. 

Ellwood,  427. 

Emenenic,  Isle.  133,  299. 

Emerson.  John,  (Eng.),  424. 

Emery,  Miles,  394,  448. 

Enault,  12:  34,  35,  47,  49,  53. 

English  at  Miramichi,  56,  57. 

Escheats,  313,  323,  338. 

Essensa,  David  and  Reuben,  391. 

Etchemius,  15. 

Expulsion  of   Acadians,    121122,132,146,150 

Fairbanks,  Dennis  469,  470,  471,  473  ,  475. 

Falls,  391,  425,  457,  462,  475. 

Falls  at  St.  John,  128,  132,  133,  136,  163. 

Family  names,  451. 

Farrell,  Michael,  (Irish),  421. 

Ferguson's  Point,  11,  34. 

Fire  in  Woods,  178,  180,  196,  197.  198,  201, 

221. 
Fish  River,  394,  457,  462. 
Fisher,  Grandmother,  146. 

Fishery,  312,   317,  318,  323,   330,  335,  519;    of 
Denys,   8,    39,  42.    At  Miramichi,    273. 

At  Shelburne,  269. 
Fitzgerald,  Owen,  393,  396,  423. 
Fitzherbert,  James,  (N.  B.),  474. 

Fleets,  Loyalist  transport,  210,  220,  225,  234. 

237,  247,  249,  250,  279,  282. 
Fleet  with  troops,  109. 
Fort  at  Miramichi,  30,  35,  38. 
Fort  Cumberland,  121,  128,  131,  150. 
Fort  de  Xerepice,  116,  119,  147. 


Fort  Frederick,  erection  of,  114,   128,  130,  132, 

137,  139; 

occurrences  at  147,  149,  155,  156,  160,  162. 
Fort  Howe,  101,  102,  160,  165,  320,  376. 
Fort  Kent,  365,  374. 

Fort  Menagoeche,  118,  120,  127,  128,  140. 
Fort  Saint  Pierre,  10. 
Forsyth,  William,  331. 
Foster,  Lieut.,  147,  149. 
Founders  of  Madawaska,  377,  381,  452,  480, 

481. 
F"ouriner,: 

Charles,  416. 

Guillaume,  (Can.),  409. 

Jean  Baptiste,  409,  411,  438,  442. 

Joseph,  434. 
Fowler,  Peter,  (Irish.),  474. 
Fox,  General  H.  E.,  499. 
Fraction's  Blacks   231,  256. 
Franckiin,  Col.  Michael,  156,  157,  159. 
Francceur,  Anselm,  419,  430. 
Fraser,  Hon.,  James,  333. 
Frasier,  Peter,  411. 
Frazier,  Alexander,  444,  445. 
Freeman,  David,  (N.  B.),  467,  469. 
French  Accents,  note  on,  8. 
French  Cannon,  5,  141. 
French  missionaries,  11,  55. 
Ennk,  Capt.,  Nathan,  517. 
Frousac,  Sieur  de,  14,  19,  32,  34,  42,  49. 
Frontenac,  Count,  50. 
Fur  trade,  120. 

Gagetown,  123,  135,  157. 
Gagnier,  Augustin,  416. 
Gagnon,  Antoine,  439. 
Elie,  (Can.),  408. 
Etienne,  (Can.),  404,405. 
Phileas,  (bibliographer),  7. 
Gale  of  1759,  149. 
Galissonniere,  Count,  114,  144. 
Gallagher,  Francis,  (Irish),  473. 
Gallop,  William,  520. 
Gamage,  James,  283. 
Ganong,  Dr.  W.  F.  126,  139,  149. 
Ganong,     Dr.     W.     F.,    papers      by,    Richard 
Denys,    Sieur    de  Fronsac,    7.  Survey   of 
Magaguadavic   in    1797,  167.    Destruction 
of  Burnt  Church,  301.  Modern  Settlement 
ot  Miramichi,  307. 
Gardner,  Widow,  (U.  S.),  473. 
Garnett,  Joseph,  521. 
Gamier: 

Antoine,  (N  .  B.),  395. 
Basil,  (M.),  395,  398. 
Jerome,  433. 
Gaspe,  Sieur  de,  119,  127. 
Gaudet,  Placide  P.,  344. 
Gautier,  Francois,  434. 
Gagnor,  Rev.  W.  C,  paper  by,  59. 
Genaples,  Francois,  21,  24. 
Gendreau,  Francois,  (Can.),  398. 
Gendreau,  Pierre.  402. 
Genet,: 

Abraham,  429. 
Louis,  427. 
Pierre,  410. 
Germain,  Father,  129,  151. 
Germain,  Joseph,  (Can.),  428. 
Germaine,  Lord,  486,  495,  497,  525. 
Gerrish: 

Benjamin,  152. 

Captain,  147,  153. 

Moses,  493,  514,  515,  516,  521. 
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Gilbert,  Thomas.  77. 
Gillis.  Augus,  314,  325,  328. 
Gillis,  John.  68,  69. 
Giraud,  Abraham,  (Can.),  423. 
Giraud.  Alexandre,  (Can.),  401. 
Gobin,  Jean,  46,  47,  50,  52. 
Goldthwait,  Colonel,  485,  492. 
Godin,  (Gooding): 

Francois,  415,  433. 
Joseph.  421. 
Goss,  Thomas,  (U.  S.),  470. 
Gauvin,  Aristobule,  404. 
Gauvin,  Jean  Baptiste,  (Can),  422,  428. 
Grace,  Cyprian,  (Irish.),  421. 
Grand  Falls,  425. 
Grand  Isle,  433,  434. 
Grand  Manan,  515,  516,  521,  524. 
Grand  River,  429,  456. 
Grant  to  Acadians  in  1790  —  408,  437,   480. 

In  1794  —  414,  430,  434. 
Gray.  Robert,  266. 
Greely,  Ebenezer  S.,  368. 
Green,  Henry,  147. 
Greene,  Roscoe  G.,  386. 
Green  River  (See  Riviere  Verte) . 
Greenleaf,  Moses,  385. 
Gregoire,  Benjamin,  433,  435. 
Grigor,  James,  75. 
Grimross,  129,  135. 
Grist  Mills,  408,  412,  415,  417,   421,   457,   470, 

473. 
Grosvenor,  Benjamin,  256,  258. 
Groves,  Stephen,  392,  396. 

Guimaut,  Prudent  and  LeBlanc,     (Can.),    396. 
Gunning  Cove,  236. 
Guysborough,  106,  255. 

Hagan,  James,  (Irish.),  422. 

Haldimand,  General,  377,  486. 

Halifax,  Marston  at,  88,  91,  95,  97,  108,  109; 

Harbor  frozen,  205. 
Hall,  Richard,  281. 
Hamilton,  Capt.,  236,  237,  257. 
Hammond,  Abraham,  468. 
Hammond,  Zebedee,  527. 
Hammond,  River,  452,  480. 
Hamond,  Sir.  A.  S.,  109,  205,  206. 
Hannay,  Dr.  James,  300. 
Hardenbrook,  Abel,  78. 
Harding,  George,  281,  283. 
Hardy,  Elias,  332. 
Harford: 

John, 348, 359,  365,  392,  393,  396,  445. 

Randal,  348,  359. 

Phineas  Randel,  393. 
Hargraves,  William,  233,  234,  283. 
Hartley,  Thomas,  257,  258. 
Harvard  College  Loyalists,  82. 
Harvey,  Sir  John,  369. 
Hasey,  Joseph,  (U.  S.),  471. 
Hazen  &  White,  101. 
Hazen,  Moses,  143,  144,  145,  146. 
Hazen,  William,  164. 
Hay,  Dr.  Geo.  U.,  300. 
Haystack  Monntain  471. 
Hebert: 

Joseph,  405,  408,  438,  442,  446. 

Simon,  363,  374,  392,  402,  405,  407,  408, 

409,412,413,439,443,446,481. 

Simonet,  (M.),  359,  374,  403,  404,  405,  407 

408,  441,  442,  449. 
Hedden,  Isaac,  168,  173,  176. 
Henaut  (See  Enault). 
Hendricks,  James,  75. 


Heney,  Josiah,  517. 

Hessians,  109. 

Hey  wood,  Charles,  (U.  S.),  474. 

Hickey,  John,  (Irish.),  468,  469. 

Hill,  William,  206. 

Historic  Gatherings,  5,  67,  299. 

Holland,  Samuel,  133. 

Holmes,  Benjamin  Mulberry,  89. 

Hooper,  Nehemiah,  469,  470. 

Hooper,  Story,  468. 

Houlton,  471,  478,  479. 

Howe,  Jonas,  168,  300. 

Howe,  General,  83,  86. 

Huggerford,  Captain,  257. 

Hughes,  Sir  Richard,  311,  320. 

Hunnewell,  Barnabas,  348,  358,  359,  361,  362, 

397,  398. 
Hutchins,  Lieut.,  147,  150. 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  81,  487. 

Indians,    115,    118,    126,  138,    151,    156,    157, 

196,  270. 

Maliseets,  319,  392,  440,  443,  480. 

Micmacs,  303,  336,  337,  339. 
Indian  Corn,  29. 

Inglis,  Bishop,  142,  253,  283,  293. 
Insects  on  Magaguadavic  Lake,  189. 
Instructions  to  Deane  &  Kavanagh,  387. 
Irish  Crew  of  Denys,  43. 
Irish,  General,  414. 
Isle  Percee,  19,  33. 
Isle  Saint  Jean,  8,  46. 

Jack,  D.  Russell,  112b.,  300. 

Jack,  I.  Allen,  163. 

Jackson  &  Flint,  460. 

Jadis,  Capt.,  Godfrey,  157,  158. 

Jamacia  Rum,  67. 

James,  Col.,  robbery  of,  131. 

Janette,  Elie,  404,  448. 

Jarvis,  Munson,  71- 

Jemseg,  123,  135. 

Jenkins,  Richard,  252,  257,  281. 

Jesuits,  12. 

Johnson,  Charles,  N.  B.),  469. 

Johnson,  Lewis,  (N.  B.),  470. 

Johnston,  Hugh,  74. 
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Limestone,  427,  458,  475. 
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Little  Machias,  462,  465,  466,  476. 
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Crops,  399;    Employment  of  people,  455; 

Incorporated  as  township,  354,  361;  Report 

to  legislature  on  347;   Soil  of,  455; 
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Madawaska  Settlement,  347,  378,  379,  382. 
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112     272 
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Muster  Rolls,  300. 
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McCan,  Robert,  471. 
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McDonald,  James,  444. 
McDonald,  Joseph,  444. 
McDougal,  Alexander,  474. 
McDougal,  Peter,  474. 
McEwan,  James,  222,  227,  261,  266. 
McGeorge,  John,  73. 
McGuire,  John,  424. 
Mclntire,  Rufus,  369. 
McKay,  Colonel,  178,  179. 
McKay,  Edward,  (Can.),  410. 
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McLauchlin,  Daniel,  (Irish),  474. 
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McLeod,  John,  73. 
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McNutt,  Col.  Alexander,  262. 
McPhail,  John,  527. 
McPhail,  Marjory,  527. 
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Desir,  398,  400. 

Firmin,  (Can.),  406,  420,  421. 

Germain,  (Can.),  423,  429. 

Jean,  447,  449. 

Louis,  (M.),  393,  449,  462,  465. 

Sifroy,  (M.),  394,  447. 
Negroes  at  Shelburne,  227,  228,  230,  231. 
Nepisiguit,  8,  9,  11,  34,  37,  38,  49. 
Nerepis,  116,  119,  123. 
Netherlands,   Kinq  of.   Boundary   Award,  357, 

426,  477. 
Newfoundland,  96. 
New  Ireland,  487,  494,  495,  496. 
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Northumberland  County,  272. 
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Nugent.  Thomas,  (Irish),  421. 

Nutter  Valentine,  257,  258,  263,  266,  282,  285. 

Nutting,  John,  187,488,  189,  194,  195.526. 

Oak  Bay.  503,  506. 
Oakes,  Electus,  393,  399. 
O'Brien.  Timothy,  300. 
OdeU,  Jonathan.  272.  379,  380. 
Ogden,  Nicholas.  265,  266,  2S2. 
Old  Rid*e,  508,  509. 
Oliver,  Chief  Justice,  495. 
O'Neal.  Edward,  424,  427,  429. 
O'Neal,  John.  127. 
Oromocto.  149.  187.  202.  272. 
Osborn,  Captain  Samuel,  502,  505. 
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Antoine.  412. 
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Firmin,  (Can.).  429.  449. 
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Pierre.  (Can.),  407,  429,  446. 

Thomas,  413. 
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Pagan,  William,  70,  502. 
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Marston,    209,    215,  266,  271,    336;   Rela- 
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223.  229.  239,  254,  262,  266,  281;  Passa- 

maquoddy,  498,  499,  502,  520. 
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518. 
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Pendergrass,  John,  424. 
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alists at,  495,  497;  Siege  of,  92,  93,  94,  95, 
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Perkins,  Joseph,  494,  528. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society  has  taken  part  in 
several  events  of  historic  interest  since  the  publication'  of  the 
last  number.  One  of  these  was  the  unveiling,  on  the  after- 
noon of  October  19,  1916,  of  the  handsome  bronze  tablet  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  old  Suspension  Bridge  at  the  western  end. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  His  Honor  Lt.-Gov.  Josiah 
Wood,  who  spoke  reminiscently.  He  was  preceded  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Henderson,  President,  who  made  a  brief  address, 
referring  to  the  prompt  response  of  the  provincial  government 
when  the  matter  of  the  tablet  was  suggested  to  them.  He 
also  mentioned  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  preserving  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  past  in  the  Province  and  stated  how 
the  Society  had  marked  in  one  way  and  another  matters  of 
special  significance.  Other  speakers  were  Hon.  Geo.  J.  Clarke, 
Premier,  Hon.  J.  B.  M.  Baxter,  K.  C.,  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  H.  R.  McLellan,  Warden  of  the  County,  and  Mayor  R.  T. 
Hayes  of  St.  John. 

On  July  1,  1918,  at  Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S.,  a  sundial  was 
unveiled  by  His  Honor  Lieut. -Gov.  McCallum  Grant,  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Other  speakers  were  Mayor  Atlee,  Prof.  Koopman,  of 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  A.  L.  Davidson,  M.  P., 
Mr.  J.  Plimsoll  Edwards,  President  of  Nova  Scotia  Historical 
Society,  Justice  Longley,  a  former  President,  Mr.  Timothy 
O'Brien,  Librarian  of  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society,  and 
the  venerable  Judge  Savary.  The  memorial  was  erected  by 
Col.  R.  C.  Shannon,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  to  the  memory  of  his 
ancestor,  George  Vaughan,  who  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Port  Royal  in  1710. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  24,  1918,  the  beautiful 
bronze  tablet,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Elias  Hardy,  was 
unveiled  in  the  Court  House  auditorium  by  His  Honor  Chief 
Justice  McKeown,  who  delivered  an  appropriate  address.  John 
Willet,  K.  C,  read  the  paper  on  the  distinguished  counsellor- 
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at-law,  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Raymond,  LL.  D.       Mr.  H.  A. 

Powell,  K.  C,  who  is  descended  from  Elias  Hardy's  brother, 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  family.  Mr.  D.  H.  Waterbury,  Vice- 
President,  made  the  introductory  speech. 

Since  1914,  death  has  removed  from  our  midst  three 
valued  members,  Messrs.  Clarence  Ward,  William  Murdoch, 
C.  E.,  and  P.  Robertson  Inches,  M.  D.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Ward  was  the  efficient  Secretary  and  afterwards  President. 
Mr.  Murdoch  and  Dr.  Inches  were  Vice-Presidents  for  a  num- 
ber of  terms.  The  removal  of  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond  from  St. 
John  was  greatly  regretted  by  his  colleagues.  He  has  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  Society  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society  at  Ottawa. 

The  Society  has  completed  the  classification  and  binding 
of  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Loyalist  regiments  that  served  on  the 
side  of  the  Crown  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  comprises  sixty  odd  volumes,  which  are 
handsomely  bound.  Later  the  books  were  sent  to  the  Archives 
Department,    Ottawa. 

The  offer  of  a  room  in  the  Archives  Department,  Post  Office, 
was  accepted  by  the  Society,  and  the  books,  papers,  etc.,  removed 
to  that  building  for  safer  keeping.  An  inventory  of  the  various 
books,  papers,  maps  and  documents  of  historic  interest  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Paterson,  and  three  typewritten  copies 
of  the  inventory  were  made  by  the  Archives  Department  here. 

With  much  pleasure  the  Historical  Society  records  that  the 
Provincial  Government  continues  annually  to  assist  them  with 
a  grant  in  aid  of  their  publishing  fund. 

John  Willet, 

Secretary. 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  Sept.  15,  1919. 
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PETER  FISHER. 
The  First  Historian  of  New  Brunswick. 

BY    REV.    W.    O.    RAYMOND,    LL.D.  . 

Peter  Fisher's  claim  to  be  the  first  of  our  historians  rests  upon 
two  little  books,  both  printed  by  a  well  known  publishing  firm 
in  Market  Square,  in  the  City  of  St.  John,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  last  century.  The  first  of  these  books  appeared  in  1825. 
It  comprises  110  pages,  written  in  excellent  literary  style  and, 
considering  Mr.  Fisher's  limited  sources  of  information,  is  re- 
markably accurate.  In  the  preface  he  observes:  "This  work, 
however  imperfect,  must  be  useful,  as  giving  the  first  general 
outline  of  the  Province,  and  interesting  to  every  person  who 
possesses  a  feeling  for  his  own  fireside." 

The  other  book,  "  Notitia  of  New  Brunswick,"  comprises 
136  pages,  and  was  printed  in  1838.  In  the  advertisement  at 
the  beginning,  the  author  states  that  "circumstances  have  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  in  part  his  original  plan,  and  to  contract 
the  scope  of  the  publication,  since  the  times  do  not  warrant  any 
great  outlay  on  works  of  this  description." 

The  two  books  are  really  pamphlets  in  yellow  paper  covers, 
and  are  now  so  rare  as  to  be  much  sought  for  by  collectors  of 
"Canadiana."  Their  title  pages  are  here  given,  in  fac  simile, 
and  a  comparison  is  of  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  books 
are  written  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "An  Inhabitant, "  and  the 
motto  that  follows  is  the  same  in  each,  namely: — 

"Whatever  concerns  my  country,  interests  me;  I  follow 
nature,  with  truth  my  guide." 


SKE 


NEW-BRUNSWICK ; 


CONTAINING 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  PROVINCE, 


WITH 

OF   THE 

COUNTRY,  CLIMATE,  PRODUCTIONS,  INHABITANTS,  GOVERNMENT, 

RIVERS,  TOWNS,  SETTLEMENTS,  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS, 

TRADE,  REVENUE,  POPULATION,  &C, 


BY 


9u  JEnfm&itant  of  tfje  $frobincc< 


**  Whatever  concerns  my  country,  interests  rue  ; 
I  follow  nature,  with  truth  my  guide" 


SAINT  JOHN: 

PRINTED  BY  CHUBB  &  SEARS, 
MARKET-SQUARE. 


,     18  25, 


NO  TIT  I  A. 


NEW-BIIUNS  W  ECK, 


FOR 


1S30, 

AND  EXTENDING  INTO  1837'; 


COMPRISING 


HISTORICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,   STATISTIC  Air 


AND 


COMMERCIAL  NOTICES 


OF    If  IE 


PHOVIi\C?K 


BY    AN    I  Nil  AD  IT  AWT, 


Whatever  concerns  my  Country,  interests  me> 
I  follow  naturoj  with  truth  my  guide.'* 


SAINT  JOHN: 

PRINTED  I  «>H  rm:    kVTBOH,  BY  HENRY  CHUBB,  m.\Ku'£  T-St>r  SRT. 
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Further  comparison  of  the  books  will  reveal  examples  of  great 
similarity  in  phraseology,  notably  in  the  description  of  the  first 
calamitous  winter  of  the  Loyalists  at  St.  Ann's;  also  in  the 
account  of  "The  year  without  a  summer"  (1816),  and  in  some 
other  places.  Quite  a  strong  argument  could,  if  necessary,  be 
adduced  from  internal  evidence  to  prove  that  "Sketches  of  New 
Brunswick"  and  "Notitia  of  New  Brunswick"  were  penned  by 
the  same  writer. 

W.  G.  McFarlane,  a  former  member  of  our  Historical  Society, 
has  compiled  a  useful  Bibliography  of  New  Brunswick  publica- 
tions, in  which  he  states  that  "Notitia  of  New  Brunswick"  was 
written  by  Alexander  Wedderburn.  That  this  is  an  error  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  book  itself,  in  which  the  statement 
occurs,  "The  author  has  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wedderburn's 
statistics,  from  which  he  has  extracted  two  tables. "  These  tables 
are  found  at  page  seventeen  and  pages  sixty-two  to  sixty-four. 

The  late  Joseph  W.  Lawrence,  who  was  in  his  day  the  best 
authority  as  to  the  authorship  of  old  New  Brunswick  publica- 
tions, wrote  in  his  copy  of  Sketches  of  New  Brunswick  the  words: 
"This  by  Peter  Fisher."  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  late 
William  Fisher,  who  was  then  living  in  St.  John,  informed  me 
that  Notitia  of  New  Brunswick  was  written  by  his  father,  Peter 
Fisher.  So  the  question  of  authorship  may  be  regarded  as  defin- 
itely settled. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  personality  of  our  first 
historian  and  to  speak  further  of  his  writings,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  speak  of  his  antecedents.  His  father,  Lewis  Fisher,  served  in 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  in 
the  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  a  brigade  commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  Cortlandt  Skinner,  the  last  Royal  Attorney-General  of 
New  Jersey.  The  corps  was  sometimes  known  as  "Skinner's 
Greens."  It  was  numerically  the  largest  organization  of  British 
Americans  in  Howe's  army.  Officers  and  men  were  mostly 
natives  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  One  of 
the  original  six  battalions  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Abraham  Van  Buskirk  and  it  contained  a  large  Dutch  element. 
Among  the  officers  were  Major  Van  Cortlandt,  Captains  William 
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Van  Allen,  Peter  Ruttan,  Samuel  Ryerson,  Jacob  Van  Buskirk 
and  Waldron  Blaan;  Lieutenants  Martin  Ryerson,  John  Van 
Norden,  John  Heslop,  John  Simonson  and  Joost  (or  Justus) 
Earle;  Ensigns  Colin  McVean,  Xenophon  Jouett,  Malcolm  Wil- 
mot,  William  Sorrell  and  Frederick  Handorff. 

Among  the  men  in  the  ranks  —  many  of  whom  came  to  New 
Brunswick  and  settled  near  Fredericton  —  we  find  such  names 
as  VanHorne,  Vanderbeck,  Ackerman,  Fisher,  Burkstaff,  Swim, 
Ridner,  VanWoert,  Woolley,  etc.  By  the  settlement  of  so  many 
men  of  this  corps  in  New  Brunswick,  the  same  thrifty  "  Knicker- 
bocker" element  that  figured  in  the  development  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  was  planted  in  this  province. 

Lewis  Fisher  joined  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers  on  December 
7,  1776.  He  was  taken  prisoner  a  few  weeks  later,  together  with 
his  brother  Peter  and  fifteen  others.  After  an  absence  of  a  year 
and  nine  months  he  effected  his  escape  and  returned  to  his  duty 
on  October  2,  1778.  He  was  thenceforth  stationed  chiefly  at 
Staten  Island,  where  his  three  oldest  children  —  Eliza,  Henry  and 
Peter  —  were  born.  When  the  war  closed  the  New  Jersey 
Volunteers  were  quartered  at  Newtown,  three  miles  east  of 
Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  N.   Y. 

In  the  earlier  muster  rolls  we  find  Fisher's  name  entered  as 
Lodewick  Fischer,  but  later  he  adopted  the  English  form  Lewis 
Fisher.  His  wife,  Mary,  was  probably  of  English  parentage. 
She  was  the  mother  of  a  very  large  family  and  a  woman  of  resolute 
spirit,  which  she  transmitted  to  her  descendants. 

The  New  Jersey  Volunteers  never  numbered  more  than  1,500, 
of  all  ranks.  They,  however,  rendered  essential  service  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  the  defence  of  Staten  Island.  One  of  the  battalions 
under  Lieut. -Col.  Isaac  Allen,  was  conspicuous  for  its  gallantry 
in  the  campaigns  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  original  six  battalions  had  been  consolidated  into 
three,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Stephen  deLancey,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Isaac  Allen  and  Lieut. -Col.  Abraham  VanBuskirk. 

The  war  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  surrender  of  the 
army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  on  October  19,  1781, 
and  little  attempt  at  recruiting  was    made  subsequently;   con- 
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sequently  the  regiments  continued  to  dwindle  until,  at  the  evac- 
uation of  New  York,  two  years  later,  they  were  not  more  than 
one-thiid  of  their  original  strength.  The  New  Jersey  Volunteers, 
a  year  after  their  arrival  in  New  Brunswick,  were  mustered  by 
Thomas  Knox,  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Edward  Winslow. 
The  return  is  dated  at  Fort  Howe,  September  25,  1784,  and  the 
number  of  those  then  on  their  lands,  and  for  whom  the  Royal 
bounty  of  provisions  was  furnished,  was  as  follows: — 


Men 

Women 

Children 
Over  10  Under  10 

Servants 

Total 

1st  New  Jersey  Vols. 

2nd 

3rd 

158 
132 
173 

57 
45 
64 

57         39 
44         38 

47         42 

9 

14 
6 

320 
273 
332 

Total  463       166       148       119         29         925 

The  commander  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  Lieut.-Col.  VanBuskirk, 
did  not  come  with  his  men  to  the  River  St.  John  but  settled  in 
Shelburne,  where  he  was  the  first  mayor  of  the  town.  The  troops 
for  St.  John  sailed  in  charge  of  Lieut.-Col.  Richard  Hewlett  as 
senior  officer,  with  Lieut.-Col.  Gabriel  DeVeber  second  in  com- 
mand. They  left  New  York  on  September  15,  1783,  and  arrived 
safely  in  St.  John  harbour  on  the  26th,  with  the  exception  of  the 
transports  "Martha"  and  "Esther."  The  former  was  wrecked 
near  Yarmouth  and  more  than  half  of  her  passengers  were  lost. 
The  "Esther,"  in  which  VanBuskirk's  battalion  had  embarked, 
got  off  her  course  in  the  fog  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction t 
arriving  a  day  or  two  behind  her  sister  ships.* 

As  Peter  Fisher  was  born  on  Staten  Island,  on  June  9,  1782, 
he  was  a  very  young  Loyalist  indeed  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Blue-nose  Land,  being,  in  point  of  fact,  less  than  sixteen  months 
old. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton's  orders  were  that  the  several  corps  should 
proceed  at  once  to  the  places  allotted  for  their  settlement,  direc- 
tions having  been  given  to  Captain  John  Colville,  assistant  agent 
of  all  small  craft  at  the  St.  John  River,  to  afford  every  assistance 


•See  Major  Provost's  letter,  Appendix,  page  55.     Compare  also  Winslow  Papers,  pp.  131,. 
132;  136,  137;  and  141. 
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in  his  power  to  the  corps  in  getting  to  their  destinations.  Three 
days  after  their  arrival  the  troops  disembarked  and  encamped 
above  the  Falls,  near  the  Indian  House.  Hewlett  wrote  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  that  he  feared  thje  want  of  small  craft  would  greatly 
delay  their  progress.  He  writes  again  on  the  13th  October  that 
the  troops  had  been  disbanded  and  were  getting  up  the  river  as 
fast  as  the  scarcity  of  small  craft  for  conveying  them  would  admit. 

I  shall  pause  here  to  relate  an  incident,  which  will  indicate  the 
source  from  which  Peter  Fisher  derived  the  information  he  gives 
us  concerning  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  at  St.  Ann's  and  their 
subsequent  hardships. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  William  Fisher,  the  youngest  son 
of  Peter  Fisher  (father  of  W.  Shives  Fisher),  read  to  me  in  his 
apartments  in  the  old  Park  Hotel,  in  St.  John,  a  manuscript 
which  contained  the  recollections  of  one  of  his  sisters  of  her 
various  conversations  with  her  old  grandmother,  Mary  Fisher, 
concerning  the  coming  to  New  Brunswick  and  the  subsequent 
experience  of  her  family  at  St.  Ann's.  Mr.  Fisher  did  not  entrust 
the  manuscript  to  my  hands  but  allowed  me  to  make  full  notes, 
and  afterwards  at  my  request  re-read  the  whole,  in  order  that  I 
might  make  sure  of  my  facts.  The  story  which  now  follows  is, 
of  course,  not  quoted  from  the  lips  of  the  first  narrator,  but  is 
based  upon  the  notes  made  by  her  granddaughter  in  which  are 
embodied  the  recollections  of  the  conversations  she  had  with  her 
grandmother. 

The  Grandmother's  Story. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  ship  "Esther"  with  the  fleet 
for  Nova  Scotia.  Some  of  our  ships  were  bound  for  Halifax, 
some  for  Shelburne  and  some  for  St.  John's  river.  Our  ship  going 
the  wrong  track  was  nearly  lost.  When  we  got  to  St.  John  we 
found  the  place  all  in  confusion ;  some  were  living  in  log  houses, 
some  building  huts,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  living  in  their  tents 
at  the  Lower  Cove.  Soon  after  we  landed  we  joined  a  party 
bound  up  the  river  in  a  schooner  to  St.  Ann's.  It  was  eight  days 
before  we  got  to  Oromocto.  There  the  Captain  put  us  ashore 
being  unwilling  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  to  go  further.  He  charged  us  each  four 
dollars  for  the  passage.     We  spent  the  night  on  shore  and  the 
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next  day  the  women  and  children  proceeded  in  Indian  canoes  to 
St.  Ann's  with  some  of  the  party;  the  rest  came  on  foot. 

We  reached  our  destination  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  tired 
out  with  our  long  journey,  and  pitched  our  tents  at  the  place  now 
called  Salamanca,  near  the  shore.  The  next  day  we  explored  for 
a  place  to  encamp,  for  the  winter  was  near  and  we  had  no  time 
to  lose. 

The  season  was  wet  and  cold,  and  we  were  much  discouraged 
at  the  gloomy  prospect  before  us.  Those  who  had  arrived  a  little 
earlier  had  made  better  preparations  for  the  winter;  some  had 
built  small  log  huts.  This  we  could  not  do  because  of  the  lateness 
of  our  arrival.  Snow  fell  on  the  2nd  day  of  November  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches.  We  pitched  our  tents  in  the  shelter  of  the 
woods  and  tried  to  cover  them  with  spruce  boughs.  We 
used  stones  for  fireplaces  Our  tent  had  no  floor  but  the  ground. 
The  winter  was  very  cold,  with  deep  snow,  which  we  tried  to  keep 
from  drifting  in  by  putting  a  large  rug  at  the  door.  The  snow, 
which  lay  six  feet  around  us,  helped  greatly  in  keeping  out  the 
cold.  How  we  lived  through  that  awful  winter  I  hardly  know. 
There  were  mothers,  that  had  been  reared  in  a  pleasant  country 
enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  life,  with  helpless  children  in  their 
arms.  They  clasped  their  infants  to  their  bosoms  and  tried  by 
the  warmth  of  their  own  bodies  to  protect  them  from  the  bitter 
cold.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the  family  had  to  remain  up  during 
the  night  to  keep  the  fires  burning,  so  as  to  keep  the  rest  from 
freezing.  Some  destitute  people  made  use  of  boards,  which  the 
older  ones  kept  heating  before  the  fire  and  applied  by  turns  to  the 
smaller  children  to  keep  them  warm. 

Many  woman  and  children,  and  some  of  the  men,  died  from 
cold  and  exposure.  Graves  were  dug  with  axes  and  shovels  near 
the  spot  where  our  party  had  landed,  and  there  in  stormy  winter 
weather  our  loved  ones  were  buried.  We  had  no  minister,  so  we 
had  to  bury  them  without  any  religious  service,  besides  our  own 
prayers.  The  first  burial  ground  continued  to  be  used  for  some 
years  until  it  was  nearly  filled.  We  called  it  "The  Loyalist 
Provincials  Burial  Ground." 

We  pause  here  to  observe  that  the  site  of  this  old  grave-yard, 
is  on  the  Ketchum  place  at  Salamanca,  just  below  Fredericton, 
near  the  shore.  Some  rude  headstones  may  perhaps  yet  be  found 
there.  The  late  Adolphus  G.  Beckwith  told  me  that  he  remem- 
bered when  a  boy  to  have  seen  a  number  of  pine  "head-boards, " 
much  decayed,  but  still  standing  in  this  old  cemetery.  The 
painted  epitaphs,  or  inscriptions,  were  in  some  cases  fairly  well 
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preserved.  He  remembered,  he  said,  that  many  of  the  names 
seemed  to  be  German  (or  Dutch),  a  statement  which  I  hardly 
credited  at  the  time,  but  which  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
old  grandmother's  stoiy.     Continuing  her  narrative,  she  says: 

Among  those  who  came  with  us  to  St.  Ann's,  or  who  were 
there  when  we  arrived  were  Messrs.  Swim,  Burkstaff,  McCom- 
esky,  three  named  Ridner,  Wooley,  Bass,  Paine,  Ryerse,  Acker, 
Lownsberry,  Ingraham,  Buchanan,  Ackerman,  Donley,  Vander- 
beck,  Smith,  Essington  and  some  few  others. 

Here  again  the  grandmother's  story  is  confirmed  by  the 
Muster  Rolls  of  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  lately  placed  by  our 
Historical  Society  in  the  Dominion  Archives  at  Ottawa  for  safe- 
keeping. Nearly  all  the  names  she  mentions  are  to  be  found 
there.  In  Captain  Waldron  Blaan's  Company,  we  find  John 
Swim,  Vincent  Swim,  Moses  McComesky,  David  Burkstaff, 
Frederick  Burkstaff.  In  Col.  VanBuskirk's  Company  we  find 
Abraham  Vanderbeck,  Conrad  Ridner,  Abraham  Ackerman, 
Morris  Ackerman  and  Marmaduke  Ackerman.  In  Captain 
Edward  Earle's  Company,  Lodewick  Fisher,  Peter  Ridnor  and 
Peter  Smith.  In  Captain  Samuel  Ryerson's  Company,  Samuel 
Buchanan.  In  Captain  Jacob  Buskirk's  Company,  James 
Ackerman. 

Benjamin  Ingraham,  mentioned  above,  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
King's  American  Regiment;  he  served  in  the  Carolinas,  where  he 
nearly  died  of  yellow  fever,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Camden.  He  arrived  at  St.  Ann's  in  a  row-boat  in 
October,  1783,  and  built  a  small  log  house  in  the  woods  into 
which  he  moved  on  the  6th  of  November,  at  which  time  there 
was  six  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

The  story  now  continues: 

When  the  Loyalists  arrived  there  were  only  three  houses 
standing  on  the  old  St.  Ann's  plain.  Two  of  them  were  old  frame 
houses,  the  other  a  log  house  (which  stood  near  the  old  Fisher 
place).  There  were  said  to  have  been  two  bodies  of  people 
murdered  here.  It  could  not  have  been  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Loyalists  that  this  happened. 

Many  of  the  Loyalists  who  came  in  the  spring  had  gone 
further  up  the  river,  but  they  were  little  better  off  for  provisions 
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than  we  were  at  St.  Ann's.  Supplies  expected  before  the  close 
of  navigation  did  not  come,  and  at  one  time  starvation  stared  us 
in  the  face.  It  was  a  dreary  contrast  to  our  former  conditions. 
Some  of  our  men  had  to  go  down  the  river  with  hand-sleds  or 
toboggans  to  get  food  for  their  famishing  families.  A  full  supply 
of  provisions  was  looked  for  in  the  Spring,  but  the  people  were 
betrayed  by  those  they  depended  upon  to  supply  them.  All  the 
settlers  were  reduced  to  great  straits  and  had  to  live  after  the 
Indian  fashion.  A  party  of  Loyalists  who  came  before  us  late 
in  the  spring,  had  gone  up  the  river  further,  but  they  were  no 
better  off  than  those  at  St.  Ann's.  The  men  caught  fish  and 
hunted  moose  when  they  could.  In  the  spring  we  made  maple 
sugar.  We  ate  fiddle  heads,  grapes  and  even  the  leaves  of  trees 
to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  On  one  occasion  some  poisonous 
weeds  were  eaten  along  with  the  fiddle  heads;  one  or  two  died, 
and  Dr.  Earle  had  all  he  could  do  to  save  my  life. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  was  off  the  ground  we  began  to  build  log 
houses,  but  were  obliged  to  desist  for  want  of  food.  Your  grand- 
father went  up  the  river  to  Captain  McKay's  for  provisions,  and 
found  no  one  at  home  but  an  old  colored  slave  woman,  who  said 
her  master  and  his  man  had  gone  out  to  see  if  they  could  obtain 
some  potatoes  or  meal,  having  in  the  house  only  half  a  box  of 
biscuits.  Some  of  the  people  at  St.  Ann's,  who  had  planted  a 
few  potatoes,  were  obliged  to  dig  them  up  and  eat  them. 

Again  a  few  comments  will  show  the  reliability  of  the  old 
lady's  narrative.  The  three  houses  she  mentions  on  the  site  of 
Frederic  ton  were  those  of  Benjamin  Atherton,  built  about  1767 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Government 
House;  Philip  Weade's,  which  stood  on  the  river  bank  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  Olivier  Thibodeau's,  an  Acadian,  whose  log 
house  was  at  the  lower  end  of  town.  The  tradition  regarding 
the  massacre  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  at  St.  Ann's  refers  doubt- 
less to  the  destruction  of  the  French  settlement  there  by  Mc- 
Curdy's  New  England  Rangers  in  February,  1759,  as  is  described 
at  page  242  in  Dr.  Raymond's  "St.  John  River  History."  The 
party  of  Loyalists,  who  had  gone  further  up  the  river  in  the  late 
Spring  of  1783,  were  the  King's  American  Dragoons,  who  settled 
in  Prince  William.  Resuming  once  more  the  narrative,  the 
grandmother  says: 

In  our  distress  we  were  gladdened  by  the  discovery  of  some 
large  patches  of  pure  white  beans,  marked  with  a  black  cross. 
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They  had  probably  been  originally  planted  by  the  French,  but 
were  now  growing  wild.  In  our  joy  at  the  discovery  we  called 
them  at  first  the  " Royal  Provincials'  bread,"  but  afterwards 
"The  staff  of  life  and  hope  of  the  starving. "  I  planted  some  of 
these  beans  with  my  own  hands,  and  the  seed  was  preserved  in 
our  family  for  many  years.  There  was  great  rejoicing  when  the 
first  schooner  arrived  with  corn-meal  and  rye.  In  those  days 
the  best  passages  up  and  down  the  river  took  from  three  to  five 
days.  Sometimes  the  schooners  were  a  week  or  ten  days  on  the 
way.  It  was  not  during  the  first  year  alone  that  we  suffered  from 
want  of  food,  other  years  were  nearly  as  bad. 

The  first  summer  after  our  arrival  all  hands  united  in  building 
their  log  houses.  Dr.  Earle's  was  the  first  that  was  finished. 
Our  people  had  but  few  tools  and  those  of  the  rudest  sort.  They 
had  neither  bricks  or  lime,  and  chimneys  and  fireplaces  were  built 
of  stone  laid  in  yellow  clay.  They  covered  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
with  bark  bound  over  with  small  poles.  The  windows  had  only 
four  small  panes  of  glass. 

The  first  store  was  kept  by  a  man  named  Cairnes,  who  lived 
in  an  old  house  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  the  gate  of  the  first 
Church  built  in  Fredericton  [in  front  of  the  present  Cathedral]. 
He  used  to  sell  fish  at  one  penny  each  and  butternuts  at  two  for  a 
penny.  He  also  sold  tea  at  $2.00  per  lb.  which  was  to  us  a  great 
boon.  We  greatly  missed  our  tea.  Sometimes  we  used  an  article 
called  Labrador,  and  sometimes  steeped  spruce  or  hemlock  bark 
for  drinking,  but  I  despised  it. 

There  were  no  domestic  animals  in  our  settlement  at  first 
except  one  black  and  white  cat,  which  was  a  great  pet.  Some 
wicked  fellows,  who  came  from  the  States,  killed,  roasted  and  ate 
the  cat,  to  our  great  indignation.  A  man  named  Conley  owned 
the  first  cow.  Poor  Conley  afterwards  hanged  himself,  the 
reason  for  which  was  never  known. 

For  years  there  were  no  teams,  and  our  people  had  to  work 
hard  to  get  their  provisions.  Potatoes  were  planted  among  the 
black  stumps  and  turned  out  well.  Pigeons  used  to  come  in 
great  numbers  and  were  shot  or  caught  by  the  score  in  nets.  We 
found  in  their  crops  some  small  round  beans,  which  we  planted ; 
they  grew  very  well  and  made  excellent  green  beans,  which  we 
ate  during  the  summer.  In  the  winter  time  our  people  had 
sometimes  to  haul  their  provisions  by  hand  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  over  the  ice  or  through  the  woods.  In  summer  they  came 
in  slow  sailing  vessels.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Earle  and  others 
went  up  the  river  to  Canada  on  snowshoes  with  hand  sleds, 
returning  with  bags  of  flour  and  biscuits.  It  was  a  hard  and 
dangerous  journey,  and  they  were  gone  a  long  time. 
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For  several  years  we  lived  in  dread  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
sometimes  very  bold.  I  have  heard  that  the  Indians  from  Can- 
ada once  tried  to  murder  the  people  on  the  St.  John  River. 
Coming  down  the  river  they  captured  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
St.  John  tribe,  and  the  chief  said  they  would  spare  her  if  she  would 
be  their  guide.  They  had  eleven  canoes  in  all,  and  they  were 
tied  together  and  the  canoe  of  the  guide  attached  to  the  hinder- 
most.  As  they  drew  near  the  Grand  Falls,  most  of  the  party 
were  asleep;  and  the  rest  were  deceived  by  the  woman,  who  told 
them  that  the  roaring  they  heard  was  caused  by  a  fall  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  which  here  joined  the  main  river.  At  the 
critical  moment  the  Indian  woman  cut  the  cord  which  fastened 
her  canoe  to  the  others  and  escaped  to  the  shore,  while  the  Can- 
ada Indians  went  over  the  fall  and  were  lost.* 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  at  St.  Ann's,  some  fellows 
that  had  come  from  the  States  used  to  disturb  the  other  settlers. 
They  procured  liquor  at  Vanhorne's  tavern  and  drank  heavily. 
They  lived  in  a  log  cabin  which  soon  became  a  resort  for  bad 
characters.  They  formed  a  plot  to  go  up  the  river  and  plunder 
the  settlers  —  provisions  being  their  chief  object.  They  agreed 
that  if  any  of  their  party  were  killed  in  the  expedition  they  should 
prevent  discovery  of  their  identity  by  putting  him  into  a  hole 
cut  in  the  ice.  While  they  were  endeavoring  to  effect  an  entrance 
into  a  settler's  house,  a  shot,  fired  out  of  a  window,  wounded  a 
young  man  in  the  leg.  The  others  then  desisted  from  their 
attempt,  but  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  thrust  the  poor  fellow  in, 
who  had  been  shot,  although  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  die  in 
the  woods,  and  promised,  if  found  alive  not  to  betray  them,  but 
they  would  not  trust  him." 

Here  the  story  of  the  old  grandmother  comes  abruptly  to  an 
end.  Enough,  however,  is  preserved  in  these  extracts  to  in- 
dicate the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  the  very  valuable  information 
concerning  the  early  experience  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  New 
Brunswick  wilderness,  which  appears  in  Mr.  Fisher's  "Sketches 
of  New  Brunswick."  Doubtless  what  he  has  related  on  this 
topic  in  his  little  book  is  based  upon  what  he  learned  from  the 
lips  of  his  mother.  To  her  care  and  devotion,  in  all  human 
probability,  he  owed  his  preservation  during  the  first  eventful 
winter  spent  under  canvas  on  the  old  St.  Ann's  plain. 


•It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  this  legend  was  told  by  the  Indians  to  the  English  settlers 
shortly  after  their  arrival.  The  name  of  the  Indian  heroine  is  given  as  Malobianah,  or 
Malabeam. 
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Peter  Fisher  acquired  a  pretty  good  education,  for  those  days. 
A  fac  simile  of  his  signature 

is    here    given,    which    shows        ^^C^  -,         --^ 

that   his  penmanship  was  ex-    //     y~~  __^Lj—^/j7 
cellent,    and   compared   more   (^ J0/C0/V^Z^C^ ^i^T^ 
than   favorably  with   that  of 

his  son  and  name-sake,  Lewis  Peter  Fisher,  who  was  for  some 
thirty    odd    years    mayor   of 
Woodstock,    and   the   leading  ^       l\i 

barrister   of   that    place,   and        /^jft     mrZ^)  fx 
whose   signature  is  also   here  ivX    ''v^— 

given  for  comparison. 

The  advantages  of  education  were  not  great  in  the  elder  Peter 
Fisher's  day,  but  he  had  a  pretty  competent  instructor  in  an 
English  school  master,  Bealing  Stephens  Williams,  who  was  born 
in  Cornwall  in  1754,  and  came  to  Nova  Scotia,  a  clerk  in  the  navy 
in  1779.  He  settled  in  Cumberland,  N.  S.,  where  he  taught  school 
and  was  married,  removing  to  Fredericton  in  1790,  where  he  again 
taught  school  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  an  accomplished 
penman  and  an  expert  in  arithmetic  and  the  elementary  mathe- 
matics. There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Fisher  was  indebted 
to  this  gentleman  for  an  education  that  was  very  fair  indeed,  in 
the  then  circumstances  of  the  country.  Fisher  unquestionably 
possessed  a  good  deal  of  natural  ability,  and  was  something  of  a 
philosopher,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  consider  his  writings. 
He  carried  on  quite  an  extensive  business  in  lumbering  at  one 
time.  He  was  noted  as  a  tireless  pedestrian  and  there  were  few, 
even  among  his  juniors,  who  could  keep  pace  with  him  in  a  walk 
of  fifty  miles,  which  he  thought  nothing  of.  He  married  on 
August  15,  1807,  Susanna  Stephens  Williams,  the  Rev.  George 
Pidgeon,  rector  of  Fredericton,  officiating  at  the  wedding.  Their 
family  was  a  large  one,  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.*  The 
late  Judge  Charles  Fisher,  who  was  born  September  16,  1808,  was 
the  oldest.  Another  son,  Henry  Fisher,  was  Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  Education  of  New  Brunswick.     Lewis  Peter  Fisher,  a 


•I  am  pretty  certain  that  Susanna  Stephens  Williams  was  a  daughter  of  Bealing  Stephens 
Williams,  the  school  master. — W.  O.  R. 
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younger  son,  was  for  years  Woodstock's  most  prominent  citizen 
and  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  Another  son,  William  Fisher,  was 
lor  some  years  Indian  Commissioner.  One  of  the  daughters  was 
the  wife  of  Hon.  Charles  Connell,  Postmaster  General,  at  one 
time  in  the  local  government,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Domin- 
ion Parliament  for  the  County  of  Carleton.  At  least  three  of  the 
sons  of  Peter  Fisher  were  actively  interested  in  education.  Of 
those  Charles  Fisher  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  King's  College, 
now  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  in  1830.  His  was  the 
first  class  to  graduate  after  the  incorporation  of  the  college  by 
Royal  Charter,  under  the  name  of  King's  College  with  the  style 
and  privileges  of  a  University.  He  read  law  with  Judge  Street, 
then  Advocate  General,  was  admitted  attorney  in  1831  and 
barrister  in  1833.  He  spent  a  year  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  England.  His  Alma  Mater  confeired  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.  C.  L.  in  1866.  Judge  Fisher  during  his  public  life  was  a 
warm  friend  of  the  College  at  Fredericton.  At  the  session  of 
the  provincial  legislature,  in  1859,  he  moved  the  bill  under  which 
the  old  King's  College  was  transformed  into  the  University  of 
Xew  Brunswick.  He  was  later  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University. 

Henry  Fisher  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  early 
Chief  Superintendents  of  Education.  His  portrait  may  be  seen 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Kducation,  in  Fredericton. 

Lewis  Peter  Fisher,  of  Woodstock,  was  for  years  an  active 
Trustee  of  the  Carleton  County  Grammar  School,  and  a  stren- 
ous  advocate  of  Free  School  Education.  He  had  no  children. 
By  his  will  he  left  his  large  fortune  to  establish  a  number  of 
institutions  of  an  educational  and  philanthropic  character  in 
the  town  of  Woodstock,  the  affairs  of  which  he  had  long  ably 
admistered  as  mayor.  These  institutions  include: 
The  Fisher  Memorial    Hospital,  established   at  a 

cost  of $30,000  00 

Fisher  Memorial  Public  School, $70,000  00 

"       Vocational  School, 45,000  00 

11       Free  Public  Library, 42,000  00 

Total,      $187,000  0 
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This  is  the  largest  individual  benefaction  to  any  community 
in  New  Brunswick,  if  not  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The 
memorial  buildings  are  all  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
of  Woodstock,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hospital,  are 
handsome  substantial  brick  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  gift 
of  the  buildings  and  their  equipment,  the  estate  contributes  from 
time  to  time  to  their  maintenance,  under  the  capable  adminis- 
tration of  the  trustees,  A.  B.  Connell,  K.  C,  and  Col.  F.  H.  J. 
Dibblee.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  late  Mayor  of 
Woodstock  left  no  child  to  perpetuate  his  name,  his  memory  will 
be  kept  green  for  future  generations  as  a  philanthropist  and  a 
man  of  high  ideals. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  any  extended  reference  to  the  des- 
cendants of  our  first  provincial  historian.  A  short  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Fisher  will  be  found  in  Lawrence's 
"Judges  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  Times,"  pages  528-532. 
As  a  man  who  in  his  day  rendered  essential  service  to  his  native 
province,  Charles  Fisher  deserves  a  more  extensive  biography 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  by  any  writer. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  two  books  from 
the  pen  of  the  elder  Peter  Fisher. 

"Sketches  of  New  Brunswick." 

The  title  page  of  this  little  book  will  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
contents.  The  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  province  is 
very  well  written  and  is  marked  by  greater  accuracy  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Moses  H.  Perley,  who  follows  next  in  order 
as  provincial  histoiian.  Brief  references  only  are  made  by  Fisher 
to  the  Acadian  period,  although  his  account  of  the  proceedings 
under  Col.  Frye  at  Fort  Cumberland  and  vicinity  is  valuable. 

Under  the  title,  "A  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
settlers  at  the  River  St.  John,  under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia, "  Mr  Fisher  supplies  valuable  information. 
He  tells  us  of  the  preliminary  steps  taken  in  1761  and  the  year 
following,  by  a  number  of  persons  of  the  County  of  Essex, 
Massachusetts,  to  procure  the  grant  of  a  township  twelve  miles 
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square  on  the  St.  John  River.  Of  the  sailing  of  an  exploration 
party  from  Newburyport  in  May,  1762.  Of  their  design  to 
include  the  site  of  the  old  Acadian  settlement  at  St.  Ann's  in  their 
tract,  and  how  they  were  deterred  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
I  ndians  from  so  doing.  Of  their  subsequent  laying  out  the  Town- 
ship of  Maugerville,  extending  from  a  Pine  Tree  on  a  point  of 
land  a  little  below  Mauger's  Island  up  to  the  lower  line  of  what 
is  now  the  County  of  York.*  The  little  book  also  contains 
interesting  details  of  the  course  of  events  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John  River  during  the  revolutionary  epoch.  St.  John  was 
the  first  place  in  what  is  now  British  America  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  Yankee  privateers. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1775,  a  party  from  Machias,  led  by 
one  Stephen  Smith,  entered  the  harbor  in  a  sloop  and  burned 
Fort  Frederick  and  the  Barracks,  and  made  the  men  in  the  fort 
their  prisoners.     This  event  is  thus  recorded  by  Peter  Fisher: 

"A  brig  was  sent  from  Boston  to  procure  fresh  provisions  for 
the  British  army,  from  the  settlements  of  the  River  St.  John. 
The  vessel  was  laden  with  stock,  poultry,  and  sundry  other 
articles,  mostly  brought  from  Maugerville  in  small  vessels  and 
gondolas,  all  of  which  had  been  put  on  board  within  about  fifteen 
days  after  the  brig  had  arrived.  While  she  was  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind  and  clear  weather  an  armed  sloop  full  of  men  from  Machias 
came  into  the  harbor,  took  possession  of  the  brig,  and  two  days 
after  carried  her  off  to  Machias.  The  first  night  after  their  arri- 
val the  enemy  made  the  small  party  in  the  Fort  prisoners, 
plundered  them  of  everything  in  it,  and  set  fire  to  all  the  Barracks 
but  did  not  molest  any  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour." 

A  few  days  since  I  have  found  corroboration  of  the  above 
statement,  with  further  details,  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Archives  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  1904,  pages  660  and  661. 
It  is  there  stated  that  David  Black,  late  of  Boston,  gave  evidence, 
under  oath,  on  June  21,  1786,  before  Commissioner  Pemberton 
at  Halifax,  N.  S.: 

"That  he  is  a  native  of  Scotland;  went  to  Boston  in  1770  and 
settled    there  in  trade.     About  July,   1775,  he  was  one  of  an 

•See  extracts  from  Sketches  of  New  Brunswick  in  Collections  of  the  N.  B.  Historical 
Society  No.  6,  pp.  292-295. 
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association  appointed  under  General  Howe  for  taking  charge  of 
provisions  for  the  town  of  Boston.  He  with  four  partners  fitted 
out  a  brig  called  the  Loyal  Briton  to  bring  provisions  from  the 
St.  John  River.  She  sailed  from  Boston  a  little  after  the  Battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  was  taken  by  an  American  vessel  in  the 
mouth  of  St.  John's  River  with  her  lading  on  board.  She  was 
afterwards  condemned." 

Black  had  one-fifth  share  in  the  vessel  worth  £300. 

The  steps  subsequently  taken  by  the  British  authorities  for 
the  protection  of  St.  John  and  other  places  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  narrated  by  Mr.  Fisher.  He  also  gives 
some  account  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Micmacs  and  Maliseets 
and  of  the  treaties  agreed  upon  by  government  with  the  savages. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  book  is  his 
account  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  Loyalists  who  settled 
on  the  River  St.  John  at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution. 
He  refers  to  this  subject  again  in  the  introduction  of  his  other 
book,  "Notitia  of  New  Brunswick,"  in  the  words  following: 

"At  St.  Ann's,  where  Fredericton  was  afterwards  built,  a  few 
scattered  huts  of  French,  etc.,  were  found  —  the  country  all 
around  being  a  continued  wilderness;  and  hardly  had  these 
wretched  outcasts  of  their  country  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
cold  month  of  October,  than  they  were  enveloped  in  snow,  nearly 
two  feet  having  fallen  the  first  night  of  their  encampment.  Nor 
did  their  difficulties  end  with  the  first  year.  Frequently  had 
these  settlers  to  go  with  handsleds  or  toboggans,  through  the 
woods  or  on  the  ice,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles,  to  procure 
a  scanty  supply  for  their  famishing  families." 

All  readers  will  regret  that  our  author  did  not  carry  out  his 
intention  of  dealing  more  fully  with  this  extremely  interesting 
subject,  concerning  which  he  writes  in  his  preface  to  the  Notitia 
of  New  Brunswick: 

"It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  have  given  a  short  but 
faithful  account  of  the  first  landing  and  establishment  of  the 
Loyalists  in  the  country  in  the  year  1783,  with  such  sketches  of 
its  early  history  as  must  be  interesting  to  its  inhabitants;  and  as 
there  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  these  events  that 
will  sink  into  oblivion,  if  not  recorded,  the  utility  of  such  a  work 
must  be  obvious  to  every  person  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  country.     As  circumstances  have  arisen  to  prevent 
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him  accomplishing  these  desirable  objects,  he  has  introduced 
some  preliminary  observations  on  the  subject." 

The  description  of  the  country  as  it  was  in  1825  is  interesting. 
The  first  census  of  the  province  had  been  taken  in  the  previous 
year;  the  population  was  then  74,176.  Education  was  in  a  very 
elementary  stage  as  is  shown  by  statistics  dealing  with  the 
schools,  most  of  which  were  conducted  on  the  National  or 
Madras  system.  The  names  of  the  ancient  pedagogues  are 
given,  and  are  worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance.  Very  few 
women  were  then  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession  owing  to 
lack  of  qualification. 

This  statement  corroborates  that  of  Bishop  Charles  Inglis 
who  writes  to  Dr.  Morice,  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  under 
date  August  16,  1799: 

"You  formerly  inquired  and  now  repeat  the  inquiry,  what 
my  sentimeuts  are  about  employing  women,  instead  of  men,  to 
teach  in  the  Society's  schools,  especially  for  girls.  I  very  much 
approve  of  the  measure —  I  have  made  inquiries  for  women  that 
were  competent  and  willing  to  undertake  the  office,  but  could 
find  none.  To  the  clergy  of  both  provinces  (New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia)  I  communicated  the  Society's  wishes  and 
desired  them  to  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  women  for  the 
Society's  schools,  but  they  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  In 
this  country  few  women  are  competent  to  the  employment,  and 
those  who  are,  disdain  it.  Such  is  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants." 

The  statistics,  dealing  with  exports  and  imports,  ship-build- 
ing, lumbering,  etc.,  are  valuable.  Up  to  1825  there  is  scarcely 
any  mention  of  spruce  lumber  as  an  article  of  export.  The  first 
spruce  deals  cut  in  the  province  were  sawn  in  1819,  and  the  first 
cargo,  which  consisted  of  only  100,000  superficial  feet,  was 
shipped  to  England  in  1822.  But  in  1824  the  port  of  St.  John 
shipped  114,116  tons  of  pine  and  birch  timber;  11,534,000  feet  of 
pine  boards  and  planks ;  1 ,923,000  staves ;  491 ,000  pine  shingles ; 
1 ,9 IS  masts  and  spars;  2,698  oars  and  oar  rafters,  etc.,  and  1,435 
cord-,  of  lathwood.  In  addition  large  quantities  of  lumber  were 
shipped  from  Miramichi,  St.  Andrews,  Richibucto  and  Bathurst. 
The  amount  of  pine  and  birch  timber  shipped  from  Miramichi 
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was  141,384  tons,  which  was  considerably  more  than  that  from 
St.  John.  But  the  Miramichi  fire  in  1825  caused  a  falling  off 
in  North  Shore  shipments  in  the  succeeding  years.  Fisher 
writes : 

"In  this  country  there  is  no  article  that  can  in  any  degree 
furnish  exports  equal  to  the  pine,  which  is  manufactured  in  the 
simplest  manner  with  but  little  trouble.  Most  settlers  who 
understand  the  use  of  an  axe  can  manufacture  it,  the  woods  fur- 
nishing a  sort  of  simple  manufactory  for  the  inhabitants,  from 
which,  after  attending  to  their  farms  in  summer,  they  can  draw 
returns  during  the  winter  for  the  supplies  which  are  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  their  families. 

A  man  settling  on  a  wilderness  lot  has  but  little  dependence 
save  on  his  own  labor  —  perhaps  he  has  a  small  family ;  he  com- 
mences with  cutting  down  a  small  spot  and  erecting  a  hut  in  the 
summer  or  fall ;  he  then  moves  on  his  family,  and  looks  round  for 
sustenance  till  he  can  raise  his  first  crop.  His  funds  are  now 
exhausted,  and  he  wants  by  his  own  labor  to  replenish  them 
during  the  winter  and  provide  a  few  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  nails,  etc.,  for  building  a  barn.  Now,  supposing  his  lot  to  be 
back  from  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  from  old  settlements  where 
labor  is  wanted,  what  does  he  do?  Why  he  resorts  to  his  pine  — 
to  the  simple  manufactory  before  noticed,  and  makes  a  few  tons 
of  timber,  say  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty,  according  to  his 
ability.  This  timber  probably  he  gets  hauled  to  the  water  on 
shares,  if  he  is  very  poor  and  has  no  team,  the  returns  for  which 
the  next  spring  furnish  him  with  supplies  and  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue on  his  land  and  prosecute  his  farming." 

Fisher  was  himself  engaged  quite  extensively  in  lumbeiing, 
and  had  an  eye  to  abuses  that  were  rampant  in  his  day.  He 
protests  against  the  inordinate  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  — 
rum,  gin,  and  brandy  —  of  which,  he  says,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  consume  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  rather  more  than 
twenty  gallons  on  an  average  for  every  male  over  sixteen  years 
of  age!  It  was  believed  in  those  days  that  lumbering  could  not 
be  carried  on  at  all  without  the  use  of  rum. 

Another  evil  to  which  he  refers  was  the  wanton  destruction 
of  valuable  young  timber  by  lumberers  who  had  no  regard  for  the 
future.  The  great  Miramichi  fire  in  October,  1825,  occurred 
about  the  time  his  first  book  was  issued  from  the  press.     No 
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mention  of  the  fire  is  found  in  its  pages.  He  gives  a  very  good 
account  of  what  is  called,  "The  year  without  a  summer, "  which 
we  shall  refer  to  further  on.  His  description  of  the  old  military 
post  at  Presque  Isle,  twenty  miles  above  Woodstock,  is  quite 
interesting.  But  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  admit  of 
further  extracts,  and  we  must  now  pass  on  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  his  second  publication,  which  appeared  in  the 
year  1838,  under  the  title: 

"Notitia  of  New  Brunswick." 

The  introduction  contains  a  fair  synopsis  of  Acadian  history 
from  1604  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  including 
such  incidents  as  the  founding  of  Halifax  by  Cornwallis;  the 
Acadian  Expulsion  under  Lawrence's  direction;  the  proceedings 
of  Monckton  and  Rous  at  the  River  St.  John;  Byron's  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur;  Col.  Fry's 
operations  along  the  North  Shore  of  New  Brunswick;  and  the 
coming  of  the  Loyalists  to  the  province  in  1783. 

A  number  of  extracts  will  now  be  given  relating  to  the  form- 
ation and  growth  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick: 

"Lieut. -Col.  Carleton  (brother  to  the  General  of  that  name 
who  had  preserved  Canada)  was  appointed  Governor  on  August 
16th,  1784.  By  his  judicious  and  patriotic  conduct  the  infant 
colony  soon  began  to  flourish.  To  encourage  the  settlement  of 
the  interior,  a  town  was  projected  and  built  on  the  Point  of  St. 
Ann's,  on  the  river  St.  John,  about  eighty-five  miles  up,  at  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation,  which  was  called  Frederictoh.  This 
being  the  most  central  and  eligible  situation,  was  made  the  per- 
manent seat  of  Government,  being  situated  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  towns  and  settlements  that  were  forming  at 
Miramichi,  Bay  Verte,  Passamaquoddy  and  other  parts  of  the 
province. 

To  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  upper  St.  John,  which 
extends  through  a  fine  tract  of  country,  nearly  400  miles  above 
Fredericton,  two  military  posts  were  established  in  the  interior, 
one  at  Presque  Isle,  about  180  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  other  at  the  Grand  Falls,  52  miles  farther  up.  Barracks 
were  built  at  each  post  for  the  accommodation  of  a  company  of 
soldiers,  but  these  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay.     Before 
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the  French  revolution,  two  regiments  were  stationed  in  New 
Brunswick." 

A  good  deal  of  information  respecting  the  two  military  posts 
above  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  "Winslow  Papers, "  printed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  B.  Historical  Society  in  1901.  The 
posts  were  designed  by  Engineer  Dugald  Campbell  in  1791,  who 
also  superintended  their  construction.  The  post  at  Grand  Falls 
was  called  "Fort  Carleton. "  Fisher  says  that  the  isthmus  form- 
ed by  the  bend  of  the  river  at  the  Grand  Falls  was  originally 
cleared  by  the  troops  stationed  in  garrison  there,  and  became 
the  site  of  the  little  town  of  Grand  Falls.  Barracks,  etc.,  were 
constructed  and  troops  were  stationed  at  the  place  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  works  now  remain.  At  the  old 
military  post  at  Presque  Isle,  barracks  and  other  military  works 
were  erected  sufficient  to  accommodate  three  companies  of 
soldiers,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  military  station  until  1822; 
but  every  vestige  of  the  works  there  has  now  disappeared.* 
The  bank  at  this  place  is  very  elevated,  and  the  spot  where  the 
barracks  stood  is  very  commanding,  having  a  fine  view  of  the 
adjoining  country  and  a  beautiful  island  directly  in  front. 
There  is  in  the  Archives  at  Ottawa  a  plan  of  the  Presque  Isle 
barracks  by  Dugald  Campbell.  The  post  was  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  early  days  of  New  Brunswick.  The  purpose  of 
establishing  the  garrison  was  chiefly  to  overawe  the  Indians 
and  prevent  their  molesting  the  white  settlers,  and  to  maintain 
the  route  of  communication  with  Quebec. 

"Most  of  the  old  French  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
St.  John,  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  removed  further  up  the 
river,  where,  being  joined  by  others  from  Canada,  they  formed 
a  settlement  distinct  from  the  English  and  have  ever  since  been 
quiet  and  well  affected  to  the  British  Government.  This  set- 
tlement, called  Madawaska,  is  situated  about  midway  between 
Fredericton    and  Quebec,    and  is    in   a    flourishing  state.   .   .   . 

When  the  disbanded  soldiers  and  refugees  came  here  in  1783, 
there  were  but  a  few  scattered  hovels  where  St.  John  is  now  built, 
and  the  adjacent  country  exhibited  a  desolate  and  forbidding 


*See  the  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Presque  Isle  Post  in  1825  at  p.  42,  "Sketches 
of  New  Brunswick,"  by  Fisher. 
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aspect,  peculiarly  discouraging  to  people  who  had  just  left  their 
homes  in  the  beautiful  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Up  the  St.  John  River,  the  country  appeared  better,  and  a  few 
cultivated  spots  were  found  occupied  by  old  settlers  from  New 
England." 

After  the  Introduction,  the  Notitia  proper  begins,  and  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters.  The  first  of  these  is  mainly  topo- 
graphical and  includes  a  description  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  islands. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  rivers  —  salmon, 
shad,  bass,  herrings  and  a  great  diversity  of  pan  fish,  together 
with  the  royal  sturgeon,  then  very  common  in  the  St.  John  River. 
The  coast  fisheries  abounded  with  pollock,  haddock,  hake,  mack- 
erel, halibut,  cod,  etc.  Porpoise  abounded  in  the  bays,  and  seals 
in  the  more  distant  fisheries. 

"Not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  country,"  writes  Fisher,  "is  yet 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.  Till  lately  the  settlements  were 
confined  to  the  seaboard  and  along  the  rivers,  but  within  a  few 
years  settlers  have  advanced  into  the  interior,  and  flourishing 
back  settlements  are  springing  up  in  different  places." 

Chapter  II.  of  the  Notitia  treats  of  the  Climate,  Forests, 
Productions,  Animals,  Agriculture,  etc,  etc.  Fisher  indulges  in 
some  curious  speculations  as  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the 
weather,  which  we  need  not  further  refer  to,  but  the  data  which 
follows  is  no  doubt  pretty  reliable,  and  may  be  quoted  verbatim. 

"When  the  Loyalists  came  to  this  country  in  1783,  snow  was 
seen  on  the  coasts  in  June,  and  the  winters  for  a  number  of  years 
were  excessively  cold,  and  the  snow  very  deep.  The  summers 
being  likewise  very  warm  and  dry,  insomuch  that  the  Indian  corn, 
a  plant  that  requires  much  heat,  flourished  in  great  perfection  for 
a  number  of  years  and  was  the  staple  grain  then  cultivated.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  period  in  which  the  winters  proved  milder  and 
were  broken  by  frequent  thaws,  the  summers  abating  their 
warmth  and  the  crops  being  less  abundant;  for  it  always  follow- 
ed that  a  mild  winter  was  succeeded  by  a  cool  summer;  and 
although  snow  was  seldom  seen  in  June,  still  it  was  not 
uncommon  in  May,  or  late  in  April,  in  what  were  called  late 
seasons.  Some  years  it  would  be  earlier,  and  sowing  would  be 
considerably  advanced,  in  dry  weather,    by  the  latter   part  of 
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April.  From  these  data  we  find  the  seasons  were  formerly  as 
variable  as  they  have  been  of  late.  But  to  pursue  these  obser- 
vations a  little  further,  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  that  in  1816,  there  was  a  fall  of  snow 
with  very  cold  weather  on  the  7th  of  June  —  that  a  cold  rigorous 
air  was  felt  during  the  whole  of  that  summer,  which  the  sun 
when  shining  in  meridian  splendor  could  not  subdue.  Frosts 
were  frequent  in  every  month  of  that  year,  crops  were  blighted, 
even  the  never  failing  potato  was  chilled  and  did  not  yield  half 
its  usual  increase.  A  succession  of  lean  years  followed,  each 
improving  till  1822,  which  was  an  extraordinarily  fruitful  year. ' 

The  year  1816  was  long  known  as  "The  year  without  a 
summer. "  Rev.  Frederick  Dibblee,  the  first  clergyman  at  Wood- 
stock, N.  B.,  kept  a  daily  journal  for  many  years.  In  this  he 
speaks  of  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  Woodstock 
being,  day  after  day,  white  with  snow  in  June.  He  writes,  ' '  Never, 
never,  was  there  such  a  season."  Somewhere  about  the  20th 
of  June,  the  weather  changed,  and  he  writes,  "Today  we  lay 
aside  our  great-coats,  which  we  have  worn  for  the  past  ten  days. " 
In  Madawaska  the  snow  fell  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  and  the  little 
birds  died  in  large  numbers.  The  crops  were  almost  a  total 
failure  and  a  period  of  famine  ensued,  still  known  traditionally 
in  Madawaska  as  "  La  grande  disette."  The  devotion  of  Mar- 
guerite Blanche  Thibodeau,  "The  Aunt  of  Madawaska,"  (or 
"Ma  Tante  la  Blanche")*  at  this  sad  time  is  still  grate- 
fully spoken  of  by  her  descendants.  She  was  an  angel  of  mercy, 
and  always  to  be  found  wherever  there  was  sickness  or  starva- 
tion. 

"The  year  1825  will  long  be  remembered  on  account  of  its  de- 
structive fires.  A  drought  commenced  about  the  middle  of  July 
and  continued  till  the  middle  of  October,  which  converted  the 
whole  country  into  a  state  of  combustion ;  in  consequence  of  which 
fires  burst  out  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  province 
on  the  7th  of  that  ill-fated  month,  and  swept  away  several  flour- 
ishing settlements,  and  destroyed  property  to  a  great  amount, 
as  well  as  human  life.  A  succession  of  years  followed  in  which 
the  rust  prevailed  just  as  the  wheat  was  filling  the  ear.     The  year 

*She  was  aunt  of  the  Thibodeaus,  Cyrs,  Theriaults,  Violettes,  and  other  families  notable 
for  their  powers  of  reproduction.  Her  multitude  of  relations  entitled  her  to  be  called  indeed, 
"the  Aunt  of  Madawaska." 
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L831  was  an  uncommon  fine  year,  crops  were  abundant,  fruits 
excellent  —  nature  indeed  this  year  appeared  inclined  to  show 
man  how  easy  it  was  to  clothe  the  fields  with  abundance  for  man 
and  beast.  The  year  1832  was  a  lean  year,  remarkable  for  a 
humid  atmosphere.  The  cholera  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Since  1832  the  seasons  have  been,  in  general, 
unfavorable.  August,  which  was  formerly  a  sultry  month, 
appears  to  have  become  cool  and  frosty,  which  indeed  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  lean  seasons.  The  winter  of  1835-6  was  excessively 
cold.  In  the  summer  of  1836  we  had  two  severe  droughts;  the 
first  commenced  about  the  10th  of  June  and  continued  till  the 
middle  of  July;  the  second  commenced  in  August  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  pastures  throughout  the  country.  The  summer  of 
1837  was  very  fine  and  the  harvest  very  abundant." 

"The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  province  are  great. 
Farenheit's  thermometer  ranges  in  July  from  90°  to  94°  for  several 
days.  Extreme  heat  from  100°  to  106°.  The  coldest  weather 
usually  takes  place  after  the  full  moon  in  January,  when  the 
mercury  sinks  from  27°  to  32°  below  zero.  The  extremes  of  cold 
are  from  35°  to  38°  below  zero  at  Fredericton,  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  from  salt  water." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Fisher's  statement  with  that  of 
Hon.  Jonathan  Odell,  who  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Edward  Winslow, 
written  at  Fredericton,  September  8,  1794,  mentions  his  having 
once  noticed  a  temperature  as  low  as  40°  below  zero,  just  before 
sunrise.  The  highest  temperature  he  had  seen  in  Fredericton, 
and  that  once  only,  was  97°  of  Farenheit,  on  June  28,  1789;  but 
he  had  repeatedly  seen  it  up  to  94°. 

"  In  treating  of  the  seasons  in  this  country  it  must  be' observed 
that  in  some  years  the  Spring  opens  as  much  as  a  month  earlier 
and  the  Fall  holds  fine  nearly  a  month  later  than  in  others.  We 
may  usually  date  the  opening  of  our  Spring  about  the  latter  part 
of  April,  when  the  rivers  and  lakes  open  and  the  snow  disappears. 
May  is  the  usual  month  for  sowing  and  planting  the  high  lands, 
the  intervales  and  low  lands  are  not  sufficiently  dry  for  cultiva- 
tion till  June.  In  the  early  part  of  June  the  nights  are  chilly 
attended  with  frequent  frosts,  particularly  at  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  which  oftentimes  injure  the  early  flowering  fruit  trees,  and 
it  is  not  until  after  the  summer  solstice  that  the  night  air  loses 
its  rigor.  As  soon  as  the  earth  is  so  thoroughly  warmed  that  the 
nights  lose  their  chilliness,  vegetation  becomes  surprisingly  rapid. 
September  is  a  pleasant  month,  the  air  is  serene  and  pure.     The 
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streams  are  usually  lower  than  at  any  other  period  and  the  dry 
weather  frequently  continues  till  late  in  October. 

Snow  sometimes  falls  early  in  November,  and  lies  until  late 
in  April,  but  this  does  not  always  hold.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
freeze  about  the  middle  to  the  last  of  November.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  have  frosts  in  every  month  except  July,  particularly 
on  small  streams,  nevertheless  roots  come  to  maturity  and  grain 
ripens  in  most  years,  wheat  being  oftener  hurt  by  rust  than  by 
frost.  The  Springs  are  indeed  backward,  but  vegetation  is 
surprisingly  rapid,  and  the  Autumns  are  usually  very  fine." 

Fisher  writes  in  another  place :  ' '  The  valley  of  the  Oromocto, 
in  common  with  almost  all  the  streams  in  the  province,  is  very 
subject  to  frosts."  He  also  mentions  that  at  the  peace  in  1783 
the  New  York  Volunteers  and  Royal  Guides  and  Pioneers  settled 
on  the  Keswick  stream.  Here  they  found  fine  strips  of  intervale 
and  very  rich  soil,  subject,  however,  to  early  frosts.  "This  in- 
deed," he  says,  "is  common  to  all  settlements  along  the  valleys 
of  small  rivers."  It  was  also  characteristic  of  low-lying  and 
wet  places,  which  were  called  "frosty  spots."  But  as  the 
country  was  cleared  up  the  trouble  in  a  large  measure  ceased. 

Fisher  speaks  of  the  low-lying  St.  Ann's  plain  (selected  as  the 
site  of  the  provincial  capital  by  Governor  Carleton)  as  being 
liable  to  inundation  from  high  freshets  in  the  spring,  and  says, 
"There  is  an  old  tradition  that  the  plain  on  which  the  town 
stands  was  swept  by  a  great  ice  freshet  a  few  years  before  the 
Loyalists  came  to  the  country."  The  correspondence  of 
Simonds  and  White  shows  that  this  incident  occurred  about  the 
year  1768.  It  swept  away  their  trading  post.  A  somewhat 
similar  occurrence  took  place  a  little  above  Fredericton,  in  April, 
1798.  This  is  described  in  a  characteristic  letter  of  Edward 
Winslow  to  Sir  John  Wentworth,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  follows: 

"We  are  just  recovering  here  from  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
scenes  that  ever  was  beheld,  what  they  call  an  ice  freshet.  Major 
Murray,  Captain  Davidson,  Col.  Ellegood  and  many  others  living 
above  me,  lost  every  animal  they  owned.  Davidson  had  60 
head  of  horned  cattle,  Ellegood  50  and  Murray  40.  I  escaped, 
as  I  always  do  (upon  all  great  occasions)  by  a  hair's  breadth. 
The  water  was  up  to  my  front  door  and  six  feet  deep  in  my  cellar. 
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I.  every  moment,  for  thirty-six  hours,  expected  to  lose  my  house. 
The  mountains  of  ice  were  forty  feet  high  directly  in  my  rear;  the 
Stoutest  of  elms  and  maples  were  broken  like  pipestems  —  luck- 
ily when  the  mountains  went  off  they  took  a  direction  just  to 
avoid  the  buildings,  and  came  in  at  the  foot  of  the  gardens,  where 
they  tore  all  before  them.  I  detached  my  wife  and  all  the  Light 
Infantry  part  of  my  family,  and  stood  ready  with  a  boat  to  run 
like  a  lusty  fellow  for  the  highlands.  The  ridge  where  the 
buildings  stood  was  completely  insulated.  I  saved  all  my  cattle, 
and  even  my  sheep  and  hogs  —  my  fences  of  course  went  to  the 
devil." 

Fisher  writes  in  his  Notitia: 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  future  generations  to  state  that  a 
partial  inundation  took  place  on  April  11,  1831,  occasioned  by 
an  ice  jam  below  Mill  Creek,  by  which  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  and  the  front  street  was  laid  under  water,  which  came  up 
above  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  King  Street,  leaving  but  a  small 
part  of  the  buildings  dry  in  the  front  and  lower  streets.  The 
town  from  the  adjoining  heights  appeared  like  a  low  island,  with 
the  buildings  partly  submerged,  and  the  river  in  front  piled  with 
threatening  masses  of  ice.  The  jam  broke  while  the  water  was 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  town,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  river  resumed 
its  usual  current. 

The  statement  which  now  follows  is  of  interest,  though  it  is 
not  the  first  recorded  phenomenon  of  the  kind,  as  the  author 
assumes. 

"There  has  been  but  one  shock  of  an  earthquake  experienced 
since  the  settlement  of  the  country;  this  shock  took  place  on  May 
22,  1827,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  three  a.  m.;  the  duration 
of  the  vibration  was  about  forty-five  seconds,  the  weather  being 
very  serene  and  pleasant." 

I  have  at  present  in  my  possession  a  letter  of  June  3,  1817, 
written  from  the  vicinity  of  Fredericton  by  a  sister  of  my  grand- 
mother, containing  a  description  of  an  earthquake  which  was 
so  violent  that  "the  house  seemed  to  rock  as  if  on  rockers." 
It  lasted  but  a  short  time.  A  New  England  paper  mentions 
that  on  September  30,  1764,  there  was  a  very  severe  shock  of  an 
earthquake  at  St.  John,  about  12  o'clock,  noon. 

But  the  fact  that  our  first  historian  should  have  noticed  such 
events  shows  that  he  was  a  careful  observer.      He  also  did  not 
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neglect  tradition.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Acadian  settlement  at  St.  Ann's  and  to  the 
ice  freshet  of  1768,  of  which  he  knew  only  by  tradition.  He 
writes  also: 

11  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  country  has  been  denuded  of  its  forests,  and  part  of  its  soil, 
at  different  periods  by  destructive  fires.  According  to  tradition 
one  of  these  destructive  fires  took  place  not  long  before  the 
Loyalists  came  to  the  country,  which  swept  from  the  St.  Croix  to 
the  St.  John.  Traces  of  such  a  fire  are  still  visible  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Charlotte  and  Sunbury." 

Walter  Bates,  in  his  narrative  of  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists 
to  Kingston,  says,  that  on  their  arrival  in  May,  1783,  they  pro- 
cured a  boat  in  which  David  Pickett,  Israel  Hoyt,  Silas  Raymond 
and  others  explored  the  St.  John  River  for  sixty  miles.  They 
reported  that  such  inhabitants  as  they  found  were  settled  on 
intervale  land  by  the  river,  and  that  the  highlands  had  generally 
been  burned  by  the  Indians. 

We  have,  perhaps,  even  more  authentic  information  in  the 
Journals  of  Surveyors  Dugald  Campbell  and  John  Peters,  in 
connection  with  their  exploration  of  the  River  Magaguadavic 
in  1797.  They  found  the  mountains  "considerably  high  and 
some  of  them  almost  entirely  destitute  of  verdure,  being  nothing 
but  naked  and  rugged  eminences  of  rock."  "We  were  in- 
formed," they  add,  "that  about  thirty  years  ago  this  country 
for  a  great  extent  was  entirely  over-run  by  a  dreadful  fire  that 
consumed  all  the  timber  on  the  mountains  except  a  few  lofty 
black  stumps  of  pine,  so  that  on  the  whole  this  vicinity  makes 
but  a  very  desolate  appearance.  "  They  found  the  country  like 
this  for  miles  on  miles.  Peters  says,  "The  fire  has  destroyed 
a  great  quantity  of  pine  timber,  the  country  appears  to  be  burnt 
for  a  great  distance."  Campbell  writes:  "The  upland  was 
formerly  all  burnt  over  and  now  produces  nothing  but  a  small 
growth  of  white  birch,  poplar  and  some  spruce,  with  a  mixture 
of  larch  on  the  borders  of  the  meadows,  and  here  and  there  a 
young  growth  of  white  or  yellow  pine.  This  account  may 
describe  generally  all  the  burnt  land  that  we  have   seen." 
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Further  on  in  his  book  Mr.  Fisher  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space 
to  a  description  of  the  Great  Miramichi  Fire  in  1826,  which  should 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  more  lurid  description  of  Robert 
Cooney  in  his  history  of  the  North  Shore,  penned  a  few  years 
earlier.  The  fire,  according  to  Fisher,  swept  the  country  along 
the  Miramichi  for  upwards  of  100  miles  and  extended  its  ravages 
over  nearly  cS,000  square  miles  and  destroyed  property  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £800,000  with  the  loss  of  nearly  200  lives.* 
Mr.  Fisher's  account  of  the  fire  is  too  long  to  quote.  He  mentions 
that  the  losses,  ascertained  at  Miramichi  and  given  in  to  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  amounted  to  £227,713,  but  says  the  loss  in  the 
destruction  of  timber  was  included  in  the  first  estimation,  and  as 
usual  in  such  cases  was  no  doubt  over-rated. 

"Dry  seasons  attended,  as  in  1825,  with  great  heats,  prepare 
the  country,  particularly  those  parts  encumbered  with  old  trees 
and  brush,  for  combustion;  when  the  least  spark  sets  the  whole 
in  a  blaze.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  the  evils  are  not  greater  when 
we  consider  the  numerous  class  of  persons,  such  as  Indians, 
lumberers  and  others,  who  roam  through  the  wilderness  and  light 
up  fires  where  they  encamp,  or  shake  the  embers  out  of  their 
pipes  among  dry  leaves  and  other  combustibles,  and  pass  on 
unheedful  of  the  evils  of  their  thoughtlessness." 

Had  this  wrarning,  spoken  nearly  a  century  ago,  been  duly 
heeded,  it  would  have  saved  the  country  many  millions  of 
dollars.     Writing  in  1836,  our  author  says: 

"The  red,  or  Norway  pine,  is  a  close  firm  wood,  of  a  tall 
growth,  not  as  large  as  the  white,  but  preferred  before  it  for  uses 
where  great  strength  and  durability  are  required  —  this  kind  is 
now  getting  scarce.  The  young  growth  on  the  Tobique,  formerly 
famed  for  its  red  pine,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  within  a 
few  years,  and  the  large  trees  in  most  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  cut  by  lumberers.  The  white  pine  is  also  becoming  scarce 
from  the  same  causes.  This  tree,  which  has  furnished  our  prin- 
cipal export  in  squared  timber,  is  of  large  growth  —  seventeen 
tons  of  good  timber  is  frequently  obtained  from  one  tree.  The 
wood  is  not  so  firm  as  the  red  pine,  but  is  an  excellent  article  for 

•Mr.  J.  W.  Vanderbeck  of  Milltown,  N.  B.,  wrote  me  on  Nov.  10th,  1917.  "I  have  just 
come  from  the  woods  up  on  the  Sevogle  a  branch  of  the  N.  W.  Miramichi.  An  old  resident 
snowed  me  the  north  line  of  the  Miramichi  fire.  Some  of  the  old  pine  is  left  standing  north 
of  the  line.  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  lot  of  large  poplar  and  second  growth  lumber,  but 
no  old  lumber." 
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boards,    shingles,   etc.,  and  is  particularly  useful  for  the  inside 
work  of  buildings." 

He  also  mentions  the  black  birch,  which  is  principally  used 
for  squared  timber  to  export  and  for  shipbuilding.  The  birch 
was  frequently  cut  on  the  Upper  St.  John  and  run  down  in  rafts 
to  Springhill,  five  miles  above  Fredericton.  The  birch  raft  re- 
quired careful  handling,  as  being  much  heavier  than  spruce  or 
pine  and  more  difficult  to  steer,  but  on  account  of  its  weight  it 
would  always  out-run  any  other  kind  of  raft,  and  was  not  so  much 
affected  by  a  side  wind.  Consequently  the  experienced  raftsmen 
preferred  the  birch  raft  to  any  other.  At  the  time  Fisher  wrote 
his  Notitia  the  manufacture  of  spruce  deals  was  becoming  an 
important  industry,  and  further  reference  will  be  made  to  it  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  progress  of  the  various  counties  of  the 
province. 

Remarks  on  the  native  animals  and  birds  are  brief.  Fisher 
says  that  the  moose,  which  was  very  abundant  when  the  province 
was  first  settled,  had  nearly  disappeared;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  lucifee.  Bears  were  still  numerous,  but  beavers  were 
getting  scarce,  while  wolves  were  but  seldom  seen,  and  the 
carcajou,  or  Indian  devil,  had  disappeared  of  late  years.  Other 
animals  included  foxes,  martins,  peaconks,  hares,  carribou, 
mink,  raccoon,  squirrels,  otter,  porcupines,  musquash  and 
weasels.  This  was  in  1837 ;  but  in  the  ' '  forties ' '  the  red  deer  had 
become  very  numerous,  and  were  followed  by  wolves,  which  also 
were  numerous,  and  gave  the  farmers  trouble  in  caring  for  their 
sheep.  Birds  are  merely  said  by  our  author  to  be  "much  the 
same  as  in  the  neighbouring  provinces;  no  classification  has  yet 
been  made  of  them." 

The  pages  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  agriculture  are 
very  few.  Comparatively  little  wheat  was  being  raised,  and  the 
yield  was  uncertain  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  rust.  Indian 
corn  was  more  cultivated  than  now.  It  was  an  old  saying  that 
a  good  crop  of  corn  made  everything  plenty.  The  best  season 
for  planting  it  was  the  last  week  in  May  and  the  first  in  June. 

The  Indian  used  to  say,  "When  a  maple  leaf  is  the  size  of  a 
squirrel's  foot,  it  is  time  to  plant  corn." 
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"Among  the  ground  crops,  the  potato  holds  the  first  place. 
This  invaluable  root  flourishes  in  great  perfection  in  this  province, 
which  seems  to  be  its  native  place.  The  potatoes  of  New  Brun- 
swick are  superior  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  are  also  of  an 
excellent  quality,  greatly  exceeding  any  produced  in  the  United 
States.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  productive  and  certain 
substitutes  for  bread  of  any  known,  and  the  province  would  feel 
the  want  of  this  root  more  than  any  other  of  its  productions. 
Potatoes  yield  from  150  to  300  bushels,  and  sometimes  more, 
per  acre.  Potatoes  when  well  planted  in  the  proper  season  are 
a  sure  crop.  They  have  failed  but  twice  in  forty  years,  and  in 
these  not  totally.  The  years  alluded  to  were  1816  and  1836,  in 
both  of  which  potatoes  were  a  lean  crop. 

Beech-nuts  furnish  a  fall  feed  for  hogs,  on  which  they  fatten 
very  fast,  but  the  pork  is  of  a  soft  and  oily  texture." 

Chapter  III,  treats  of  the  various  rivers  of  the  province,  and 
of  the  vexed  question  of  the  international  boundary,  which 
threatened  to  embroil  us  in  war  with  our  neighbours  in  Maine. 

Speaking  of  the  River  St.  John,  Fisher  states,  "The  first 
steamer  (the  General  Smyth)  commenced  running  in  May,  1816. 
The  first  that  ascended  to  Woodstock  was  the  Novelty,  on 
April  30,  1837." 

By  order  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  a  survey  of  the  river  from 
Frederic  ton  to  the  Grand  Falls  was  made  by  Engineer  R.  Foulis. 
The  number  of  rapids  encountered  in  this  distance  was  in  all 
forty-five — the  most  formidable  being  at  the  Meductic  Falls, 
forty  miles  above  Fredericton.  The  total  perpendicular  ascent 
to  the  lower  basin  below  the  Grand  Falls  was  177  feet,  3  inches, 
in  a  distance  (from  Chapel  Bar  to  the  Falls)  of  125  miles,  39 
chains.  To  this  ascent  we  must  add  the  perpendicular  height 
of  the  Falls,  74  feet,  and  45j^  feet  for  the  gorge  below;  making 
the  total  ascent  in  the  river,  from  tide  level  at  Springhill  to  the 
basin  above  the  Grand  Falls,  298  feet,  11  inches. 

Spring  tides  at  Fredericton,  in  the  summer  season,  rise  only 
fourteen  inches  and  die  out  at  Chapel  Bar  about  eight  miles 
above. 

Remarks  on  the  Rivers  Miramichi  and  Restigouche  are  very 
brief. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  Inhabitants — Religion — Education. 
Fisher  thinks  the  aborigines  are  fast  declining,  and  that  the 
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number  in  the  province  has  dwindled  down  to  about  1,500. 
However  this  may  have  been  in  1837,  it  is  certain  from  the  latest 
census  returns  that  there  are  now  more  than  1,800  Indians  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  total  area  of  their  reservations  is  now 
39,713  acres. 

There  was  in  1837  an  Indian  agent  for  the  province,  and  once 
a  year  it  was  customary  for  the  chief  and  head  men  to  assemble 
at  Government  House,  where  they  were  regaled  with  music  and 
refreshments  and  usually  received  a  small  present.  The  Indian 
guide,  "Gabe"  Acquin,  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  been 
treated  by  a  New  Brunswick  Governor  (I  think  Sir  Arthur 
Hamilton  Gordon)  to  a  small  quantity  of  choice  liquor,  and  was 
informed  that  it  was  a  hundred  years  old !     Gabe's  reply  was  that 

it  was  "pretty  d d  small  for  its  age,"  which  created  much 

merriment. 

Fisher  says,  "At  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique  is  a  reserve  for 
the  Indians  wTith  a  few  huts  and  a  small  chapel.  Here  a  few 
Indians  usually  sit  down,  as  they  term  it,  to  keep  possession." 

Further  on  in  his  little  book  the  author  mentions  the  occur- 
rence of  two  pits  containing  human  bones,  about  eight  miles 
below  Woodstock  on  the  east  bank  of  the  St.  John  River: 

"The  pits  are  about  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  and  are 
opposite  Maductic  Point,  which  has  been  always  occupied  by 
the  Indians.  They  are  only  a  few  rods  from  the  main  road,  and 
have  sunk  considerably  below  the  main  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  is  what  must  be  expected  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
fleshy  parts.  Skulls  and  bones  lie  on  and  near  the  surface,  having 
been  uncovered  by  the  curious  and  thoughtless*  There  is  no 
certain  account  how  these  pits  originated.  There  is,  however, 
a  tradition  that  Col.  Rodgers  came  through  the  wilderness  from 
Quebec  in  the  year  1760,  with  a  party  of  the  Queens  Rangers  and 
Mohawk  Indians,  and  scourged  the  River  St.  John;  that  he 
surprised  and  destroyed  a  great  many  of  those  Indians  who  were 
encamped  at  the  Maductic;  that  the  remainder  fled  across  the 
river  and  were  either  there  destroyed  and  buried  by  Rodgers,  or 
else  those  who  escaped  returned  after  he  had  gone  and  buried 
their  dead  in  these  pits.  That  Col.  Rodgers  after  this  proceeded 
to  St.  John,  where  being  joined  by  a  detachment  from  Manawag- 
onish,  he  took  Fort  Bourbon,  afterwards  called  Fort  Frederick, 
on  Carleton  Point." 
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Here  Fisher  has  been  badly  misled  by  tradition,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  by  confusion  of  events  and  places  that  are  totally 
distinct.  The  scene  of  Rodgers  operations  was  St.  John's,  Quebec, 
not  the  River  St.  John,  N.  B.,  which  he  probably  never  saw.  The 
military  corps  he  commanded  was  not  the  "Queen's  Rangers" 
but  "Rodger's  Rangers,"  mostly  Indians.  Fort  Bourbon  is  no 
doubt  intended  for  Fort  Boishebert,  which  was  at  Woodman's 
Point  just  above  the  Nerepis.  The  old  fort  on  Carleton  Point 
which  was  taken  by  Colonel  Monckton  in  September,  1758,  not 
by  Rodgers  in  1700.     It  was  re-named  Fort  Frederick. 

Light  is  thrown  upon  the  probable  origin  of  the  mortuary  pits 
by  Parkman,  in  his  description  of  the  Indian  "Feast  of  the 
Dead."  In  the  Huron  country  are  to  be  found  many  "ossuar- 
ies," similar  to  the  pits  near  Meductic  on  the  River  St.  John. 
The  Indian  custom  was  that,  after  the  expiration  of  a  number 
of  years,  the  relatives  disinterred  the  bones  of  their  ancestors, 
and  they  were  dismembered  and  reburied  in  a  common  recept- 
acle, the  skulls  being  usually  grouped  together,  also  the  thigh- 
bones, etc.  A  feast — "The  Feast  of  the  Dead"  —  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  ceremony.  In  the  Huron  country,  west 
of  Orillia,  many  of  these  old  ossuaries  have  been  found,  some  of 
them  of  much  greater  dimensions  than  the  pits  at  Meductic 
described  by  Fisher.  Further  details  as  to  these  ossuaries  may 
be  found  in  the  publications  of  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  of  the 
Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Our  author's  reference  to  the  Acadians  which  now  follows 
is  rather  brief.     He  writes: 

"They  are  in  general  like  their  ancestors,  the  old  French 
neutrals,  a  quiet,  orderly  and  contented  people.  They  are  with 
very  few  exceptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  pay  an 
affectionate  and  sincere  reverence  to  their  priests,  and  an  implicit 
obedience  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  instructions.  Their 
settlements  are  generally  so  formed  as  to  have  a  chapel  to  which 
the  whole  may  resort.  Their  marriages  are  generally  early  and 
families  large.  It  is  rarely  that  they  intermarry  with  the  English. 
The  Acadians  of  Madawaska  are  over  3,000,  and  in  Westmorland 
they  exceed  the  English  population.  Their  principal  occupations 
are  agriculture  and  fishing.     They  are  an  orderly  quiet  people. 
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Almost  all  the  right  bank  of  the  Memramcook  is  the  land  of  the 
Frenchmen.  Here  they  were  settled  in  great  numbers  before 
1755,  when  they  were  forcibly  removed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  was  at  this  place  many  of  them  were  torn  from  all  the 
comforts  of  life  and  cast  on  the  wide  world,  destitute  and  forlorn, 
to  suffer  the  hardships  and  privations  so  feelingly  described  in 
Mr.  Haliburton's  History  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  French  make  no 
great  figure  in  improving  a  country;  very  mean  houses  and  mere 
necessaries  satisfy  them.  Hence  the  country  in  their  neighbour- 
hood exhibits  no  permanent  features  of  improvement.  They 
can  only  be  ranked  among  the  small  farmers  of  the  country." 

We  may  compare  with  the  above  the  author's  description  of 
Madawaska. 

"At  the  junction  of  the  Madawaska  with  the  St.  John  the 
main  settlement  commences,  and  extends  down  to  near  the  Grand 
Falls,  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles,  the  whole  district  being 
well  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  easily  tilled 
and  very  productive  and  there  are  several  fine  islands.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  all  French,  many  of  whom  have  been 
settled  here  over  fifty  years,  and  always  considered  themselves 
as  British  subjects.*  Madawaska  has  lately  been  divided  into 
three  sections  —  the  upper  Saint  Emilie,  the  middle  Saint  Basil, 
and  the  lower  Saint  Bruno.  Their  dwellings  at  present  consist 
chicly  of  log  huts,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  being  comprised 
of  two  buildings  joined  together.  Within  a  few  years  some  of 
them  have  begun  to  imitate  the  English  in  constructing  frame 
houses.  They  have  three  chapels  for  divine  service.  The 
French  in  their  manners  are  very  lively  and  hospitable.  Most 
of  their  clothing  is  made  by  their  women,  who  are  stout  and  short, 
and  slovenly  house-keepers.  So  successful  have  their  priests  been 
in  keeping  the  people  in  peace  and  harmony,  that  there  have  been 
hardly  any  magistrates  until  recently." 

"The  Old  Inhabitants  are  those  families  who  were  settled  in 
the  province  before  the  conclusion  of  the  American  Revolution. 
They  were  so  called  by  the  disbanded  troops  and  loyal  refugees, 
who  came  to  the  country  in  1783,  and  the  appellation  is  still 
applied  to  their  descendants.  The  old  race  at  Maugerville, 
Cumberland,  and  other  places  have  nearly  passed  away,  but 
their  descendants  are  spread  through  the  country  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  new  comers." 


*By  the  Ashburton  treaty  in  1842  that  part  of  the  Madawaska  Settlement  west  of  the 
River  St.  John  was  awarded  to  the  State  of  Maine. 
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"The  most  numerous  class  of  the  population  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Loyalists,  who  came  to  the  province  in  1783.  These 
are  the  offspring  of  those  genuine  patriots  who  sacrificed  their 
comforts  and  property  in  the  United  States,  for  their  attachment 
to  the  government  under  which  they  drew  their  first  breath,  and 
came  to  this  country,  then  a  wilderness,  to  transmit  the  same 
blessing  to  their  posterity,  and  who  when  it  came  to  the  trying 
point  whether  they  should  forsake  their  homes  or  abandon  their 
King,  preferred  the  former  without  hesitation,  although  many 
of  them  had  young  families,  and  the  choice  was  made  at  the  risk 
of  life.  As,  however,  the  decision  was  made  with  alacrity,  so  was 
it  persevered  in  with  unwavering  constancy." 

"Other  classes  include  emigrants  from  the  old  country,  dis- 
banded soldiers,  retired  officers  (naval  and  military),  and  persons 
of  different  callings  and  occupations  who  from  time  to  time  have 
come  to  the  province,  and  who  with  their  wealth,  enterprise  and 
intelligence  have  aided  in  raising  the  intellectual  and  physical 
standard  of  the  community." 

"The  Blacks,  scattered  through  the  province  in  considerable 
numbers,  in  some  cases  are  settled  on  land,  but  in  general  live 
in  or  near  the  towns,  and  are  employed  as  laborers  or  hired  as 
servants." 

By  the  first  census  in  1824  the  population  of  New  Brunswick 
was  74,176.  This  census  did  not  include  the  Indians  or  the 
Madawaska  Settlement  or  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Islands 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  The  population  in  1834  was  (exclusive 
of  Indians)  119,457,  an  increase  of  60%  during  the  decade.  The 
relative  standing  of  the  counties  in  point  of  population  differed 
materially  from  that  of  today.  Charlotte  county,  for  example, 
was  then  the  second  county  in  regard  to  population.  At  the 
time  the  census  was  taken,  Gloucester  county  included  Resti- 
gouche;  Westmorland  included  Albert;  and  Carleton  included 
Victoria  and  Madawaska.  St.  John  alone  was  more  populous 
than  Charlotte.-  The  average  per  family,  throughout  the  prov- 
ince was  6.51,  and  the  number  of  families  exceeded  the  number  of 
houses  by  nearly  two  thousand.  There  was  no  data  at  this 
period  to  determine  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  any 
Christian  denomination,  but  Fisher  thinks  they  stood  in  the 
following  order,  viz.:  Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  England, 
Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians.     As  interesting  features 
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of  the  religious  life  of  the  community  he  mentions  the  following 
circumstances.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  which  include  nearly  all  the  French,  and  most  of  the 
Irish  emigrants.  There  are  two  Vicar-Generals  and  fifteen 
priests  in  the  province.  The  Bishop  usually  resides  at  Charlotte- 
town.  Salaries  are  from  £100  to  £200  currency  per  annum. 
There  was  only  one  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  St.  John,  while 
there  were  three  in  Madawaska;  also  chapels  for  the  Indians  at 
French  Village  (eleven  miles  above  Fredericton)  and  at  the 
Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique.  The  largest  chapel 
in  the  province  in  1837  was  at  Shediac. 

The  Church  of  England  was  then  regarded  to  a  large  extent 
as  the  Established  Church.  "The  Governor  of  the  province," 
says  Fisher," is  the  ordinary  and  collates  to  all  livings  in  the 
province."  But  while  the  nomination  of  rectors  was  vested  in 
the  Lieut. -Governor  it  was  understood  that  appointments  were 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia, 
who  in  his  turn  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  parishioners  and 
the  Archdeacon  of  New  Brunswick.  The  number  of  clergymen 
was  twenty-eight  and  there  were  forty-three  churches  and 
chapels.  The  stipends  were  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  for 
some  years  received  a  grant  from  the  British  Parliament.  The 
"Stone  Church"  in  St.  John,  built  in  1824,  Fisher  says  was  the 
first  church  built  of  stone,  erected  in  the  province. 

The  Methodists  are  described  as  numerous  and  fast  increas- 
ing, having  2,487  members  in  their  societies,  and  twenty-one 
Wesleyan  missionaries.  The  first  Methodist  Society  in  New 
Brunswick  was  formed  in  St.  John  in  the  autumn  of  1791  by  Mr. 
Abraham  J.  Bishop,  a  preacher  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  Con- 
ference was  held  once  a  year  in  May.  A  single  man  received  as 
salary  £30  to  £40  per  annum.  A  married  man  from  £60  to  £70, 
with  house  and  fuel  found,  and  for  every  child  an  additional 
allowance.  There  was  a  chairman  for  each  district.  The  first 
Sunday  School  house  was  that  built  in  St.  John  by  the  Germain 
Street  congregation.  Woodstock  had  the  credit  of  erecting  the 
first  Methodist  Chapel  with  a  bell  and  steeple  in  the  province. 
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The  first  chapel  built  there  was  opened  in  August,  1834,  and  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  fall  of  1835  and  replaced  by  a  more 
spacious  building  in  1836. 

The  Baptists  may  be  classed  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
province.  They  were  originally  followers  of  George  Whitefield 
or  of  Henry  Alline,  and  the  adherents  were  known  as  "New 
Lights."  These  people  eventually  received  baptism  by  immer- 
sion and  were  formed  into  churches  bearing  the  name  of  Baptist. 
In  1837  the  number  of  their  communicants  was  2,355.  The 
Baptist  Seminary  in  Fredericton,  was  a  high  classical  school 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Baptist  Association  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  opened  on  January  4,  1836.  About  fifty 
pupils  could  be  accommodated  in  the  boarding  establishment. 
The  rate  for  boarders  had  been  raised  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
week.  The  attendance  in  1837  was,  males  forty-five,  females 
thirty-five,  and  the  institution  was  open  to  all  denominations. 
We  need  hardly  wonder  in  view  of  the  charges  for  board  that  it 
was  not  a  financial  success. 

Most  of  the  Presbyterians  at  this  time  were  in  connection 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland;  but  those  who  first 
established  themselves  in  the  country  were  seceders  or  dissenters 
from  the  Scottish  Church.  A  few  ministers  sent  out  by  Lady 
Huntington  in  the  early  days  of  the  province  were  employed  by 
the  seceders,  but  there  was  no  regular  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  till  Dr.  Burns  came  out  in  1817.* 
The  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  1837  was  ten,  and  a 
Provincial  Synod  had  been  lately  constituted.  The  salaries 
were  from  £200  to  £300  per  annum.  There  were  then  in  St.  John 
two  Presbyterian  Churches,  one  of  which  was  built  of  brick;  there 
was  also  a  Covenanters  Church,  and  a  Christian  Chapel.  Fisher 
says  that  in  Sheffield  the  seceders  (Congregationalists)  have  a 
church  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  province.  The  frame  was  first 
raised  in  Maugerville,t  but  the  situation  being  found  inconveni- 
ent it  was  removed  to  Sheffield  on  the  ice  and  finished  on  the 
spot  where  it  now  stands. 

*The  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  officiate  in  St.  John  was  the  Rev.  James  Fraser  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  See  Collections  of  New  Brunswick 
Historical  Society.  No.  4,  pp.  66,  115.     He  remained  only  a  little  while. 

tSee  Raymond's  St.  John  River  History,  pp.  349-351. 
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Respecting  the  next  four  chapters  of  "Notitia  of  New  Brun- 
swick," our  space  will  only  admit  of  brief  extracts  which  must 
be  culled  here  and  there. 

As  already  stated,  the  oldest  settled  part  of  the  St.  John  River 
was  established  at  Maugerville  in  1763. 

Soon  afterwards  a  number  of  families  made  improvements 
in  the  adjoining  townships  of  Burton,  Gagetown,  etc.,  and  called 
the  whole  district  the  County  of  Sunbury  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
date  of  its  formation  was  April  30,  1765.  The  first  commission 
of  the  Peace  was  dated  August  11,  1766,  and  that  for  holding  of 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  1770.  The  Courts  of  Justice  were 
held  at  Maugerville  until  1783,  when  they  were  removed  to  St. 
John  and  afterwards  established  at  Fredericton.  The  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  served 
to  regulate  most  of  the  internal  police  and  government  of  the 
several  counties.  Here  parish  officers  were  appointed,  parish 
and  county  taxes  were  apportioned,  parish  accounts  were  audited 
and  settled,  retailers  and  tavern  keepers  licensed  and  regulated, 
until  the  adoption  of  the  municipal  system  at  a  later  period. 
Fisher  criticises  the  policy  of  selection  of  Colonial  governors  from 
the  military  profession,  as  not  the  best  to  furnish  capable  gover- 
nors in  a  colony  possessing  free  institutions.  He  says,  "  It  is  an 
old  but  none  the  less  true  saying  that  men  may  be  led,  but  do  not 
like  to  be  driven. "  Evidently  such  governors  as  General  Smyth 
and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  were  not  persona  grata  with  the 
common  people.     The  author  adds: 

"It  must  be  observed  that  the  government  of  the  towns  in 
this  province,  with  the  exception  of  St.  John,  is  not  sufficiently 
popular.  While  the  people  boast  of  belonging  to  a  nation  poss- 
essing a  high  degree  of  freedom,  they  in  fact  have  less  share  in 
the  government  than  the  inhabitants  of  what  are  called  despotic 
countries;  for  even  in  Prussia  the  people  have  a  greater  share  in 
the  internal  government  of  their  towns  than  we  have  in  New 
Brunswick,  most  of  the  parish  officers  in  the  several  towns  of 
that  kingdom  being  chosen  by  the  people,  while  in  the  towns  in 
this  province,  with  the  exceptions  of  Church  Wardens,  the  people 
have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  any  of  these  officers.  The  Court 
of  Sessions  appoint  some  of  them,  the  Governor  the  remainder. 
Without  wishing  to  trench  on  the  Royal  prerogative  in  the  person 
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of  a  Governor,  it  may  be  asked,  who  is  the  best  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications and  fitness  of  the  several  persons  required  to  fill  the 
different  stations  in  the  internal  police  of  a  town,  the  people  who 
grow  up  with  it,  or  a  Governor  who  is  a  total  stranger  to  it? 
Or  why  should  the  Sovereign's  representative  have  the  bother 
of  filling  up  all  the  public  stations,  from  the  highest  to  a  fire- 
warden or  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Health?  It  is  well  known, 
indeed,  that  a  Governor  cannot  know  who  are  the  proper 
persons  for  those  offices  himself,  but  must  depend  on  the 
recommendation  of  one  or  two  persons  who  engross  his  con- 
fidence, and  who  by  that  means  in  fact  have  always  the  nomin- 
ation of  their  favorites,  and  may  be  said  to  govern  the  country. 
This  fact  being  admitted,  the  government  of  our  towns  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  —  the  very  worst 
kind  of  government." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  year  in  which  the  Notitia  of  New 
Brunswick  was  issued  from  the  press,  Charles  Fisher,  the  eldest 
son  of  Peter  Fisher,  was  elected  for  the  first  time  to  the  House  of 
Assembly.  He  was  then  a  young  barrister  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  just  beginning  his  career  as  a  reformer.  The  able  summary 
of  the  judicial  system  then  pursued  in  the  law  courts  of  the  pro- 
vince (see  Chapter  V,)  may,  I  think,  very  probably  have  been 
penned  by  Charles  Fisher,  and  the  passage  quoted  above  seems 
to  be  ear-marked  as  written  or  inspired  by  the  young  reformer. 
To  him  also  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  detailed  account  of 
the  system  pursued  at  King's  College,  Fredericton,  from  which 
he  had  graduated  a  few  years  previously. 

Col.  Thomas  Carleton  was  appointed  the  first  Governor  of 
the  province  on  August  16,  1784,  and  under  Royal  Letters  Patent 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  New  Brunswick  the  boundaries  of  the 
counties  were  fixed  and  names  given  to  them,  and  the  counties 
divided  into  parishes  with  shire-towns.  Governor  Carleton  built 
his  own  residence  in  good  taste.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1803  and  remained  there  until  he  died  in  1817,  having  been 
governor  of  the  province  thirty-three  years.  In  1816,  shortly 
before  the  Governor's  death,  the  legislature  bought  the 
property,  including  the  mansion,  from  Lieut. -Governor  Carleton 
for  £3,500.     The  house  was  burnt  down  in  September,  1825. 

Fisher  gives  the  Civil  List  of  the  province  with  a  caustic 
comment  on  the  disparity  of  the  salaries,  which  he  claims  should 
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always  bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  qualifications  required  and 
the  services  performed.  A  few  items  are  here  quoted,  the  salaries 
given  in  modern  currency:  Lieut. -Governor  $16,940;  Commis- 
sioner of  Crown  Lands  $8,470;  Chief  Justice$4,598;  Puisne  Judge 
$3,146;  Provincial  Secretary  $7,121;  Attorney-General  $2,662. 
The  grant  to  the  College  was  £1,000  stg.  per  annum,  and  the 
insignificant  sum  of  £54  stg.  was  set  apart  for  the  Indians. 
The  author  writes  thus  of  the  College  in  Fredericton : 

"Kings  College,  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  in  rear  of 
the  town,  is  no  doubt  the  finest  structure  in  the  province.  It  is 
171  feet  long  and  159  feet  wide  with  projections.  The  principal 
materials  used  in  the  building  are  the  dark  gray  stones  found  near 
its  site.  They  are  tastefully  combined  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful 
variegated  wall,  particularly  in  the  front,  where  the  builder  has 
given  scope  to  his  fancy  with  the  happiest  effect.  The  building 
contains  twenty  rooms  for  students,  a  chapel,  two  lecture  rooms, 
besides  accommodation  for  the  Vice-President  and  Professors,  in 
all  forty-two  rooms  in  the  two  main  stories.  In  the  other  stories 
are  accommodations  for  attendants,  servants,  and  all  other 
purposes  requisite  for  a  college  of  the  highest  class,  which  this 
is  intended  to  be." 

"The  object  of  the  college,  as  declared  in  the  charter  is,  'The 
education  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  their  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and 
science. '  The  instruction  of  students  is  conducted  (1836)  by  the 
Vice-President  (Dr.  Jacob)  and  two  Professors  (Dr.  Somerville 
and  Dr.  Geo.  McCawley).  The  day  begins  and  concludes  with 
divine  worship.  The  time  spent  in  daily  lectures  extends  from 
10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  Students  begin  with  such  classical  authors 
as  Homer,  Zenophon,  Livy  and  Cicero,  and  advance  to  Euripides 
and  Demosthenes.  The  Seniors  enter  on  the  study  of  Herodotus 
and  Sophocles,  and  proceed  to  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  Pinder  and 
Tacitus." 

"The  Oxford  system  of  logic  and  the  Cambridge  course  of 
mathematics  are  adopted  by  the  respective  Professors.  There 
are  lectures  in  History,  Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Divinity.  On  every  Saturday  the  Vice-President  posts  in  the 
hall  a  subject  for  a  general  theme  or  essay,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
following  week  every  student  is  required  to  present.  The 
academical  year  begins  on  the  first  Thursday  in  September  and 
continues,  with  a  vacation  of  three  weeks  at  Christmas  and  a  few 
days  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  to  the  begining  of  July.     Four 
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years  are  required  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  but  residence  seldom  much 
exceeds  three  years.  No  religious  test  is  imposed  on  admission 
to  any  degree  except  Divinity." 

"The  income  includes  an  annual  grant  from  the  King  of 
£1,000  stg.  and  a  grant  from  the  province  of  £1,000  currency. 
The  college  owns  6,000  acres  adjoining  Fredericton,  the  yearly 
income  of  which  there  is  no  data  to  ascertain."* 

Our  author's  notes  on  St.  John  are  of  considerable  interest. 
Shipbuilding  formed  an  important  industry.  In  1836  there  were 
seventy-five  vessels  built  by  St.  John  firms,  besides  six  others 
which  were  sent  to  England,  making  25,000  tons  of  shipping 
built  in  St.  John  in  one  year,  being  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  all 
that  was  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period.  At 
the  close  of  1836  the  vessels  owned  in  St.  John  included 41  ships, 
38  barks,  39  brigs,  11  brigan tines,  190  schooners,  8  steamers  and 
83  wood  boats  and  sloops;  a  total  of  410  vessels  of  69,766  tons, 
navigated  by  2,879  men.  The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at 
St.  John  and  the  small  out  bays  in  1836  was  2,549,  measuring 
289,127  tons  and  navigated  by  13,685  men.  Imports  for  the 
year  were  valued  at  £1,185,473  stg.,  exports  £555,709  stg. 

Proceeding  with  his  description  our  author  says: 

"Portland  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  on  Mil 
Street.  This  place  has  two  good  iron  foundries,  the  first  erected 
in  the  province.  It  is  also  the  place  where  most  of  the  vessels 
fitted  out  at  St.  John  are  built,  and  having  a  great  number  of 
shipyards  and  timber  ponds  may  well  be  called  the  workshop  of 
the  city. 

"A  little  above  the  Falls  is  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  House, 
now  known  as  Indiantown,  where  vessels  of  all  descriptions 
wait  for  the  proper  tide  to  pass  the  Falls.  There  is  a  cluster  of 
houses  at  the  landing,  most  of  which  are  occupied  by  raftsmen 
and  others.  Timber  is  laid  up  in  a  number  of  coves  near  Indian- 
town  till  wanted,  when  it  is  taken  through  the  Falls  in  small  rafts 
and  put  into  ponds  where  it  is  properly  squared  and  made  ready 
for  shipment.  Near  Indiantown  is  a  steam  mill  for  sawing  deals, 
etc.,  the  first  in  the  province.     During  the  season  the  place  is  the 

•The  land  referred  to  was  very  rocky  and  unproductive  and  the  income,  therefore,  very 
small.  -t 
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resort  of  all  kinds  of  river  craft.  About  1837  the  St.  John  Mills 
and  Canal  Co.,  composed  chiefly  of  enterprising  American  capital- 
ists, cut  a  canal  at  Union  Point  (formerly  known  as  Cunnabell's 
Point)  where  they  built  a  block  of  mills  with  eight  gangs  of  saws 
to  which  sixteen  more  saws  were  to  be  added.  Messrs.  CD. 
and  T.  C.  Everett  erected  here  also  a  commodious  flour  mill." 
About  this  time  a  wooden  bridge  was  in  the  course  of  erection 
from  the  Carleton  shore  to  the  highlands  opposite,  a  distance  of 
1,400  feet.  The  span  across  the  river  from  the  towers  was  435 
feet  and  the  height  80  feet.  Fisher  says,  "This  work  when 
completed  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
it  will  never  repay  the  spirited  proprietor  a  fair  return  on  the 
capital  invested."  It  certainly  never  did,  for  it  fell  soon  after- 
wards, and  many  lives  were  lost,  and  no  attempt  of  a  like  kind 
was  made  until  some  sixteen  years  later.  Carleton  is  said  at 
this  time  to  contain  a  neat  Episcopal  Church  and  Meeting  House; 
it  has  a  good  fishery  and  some  share  in  shipbuilding.  "The  site 
of  old  Fort  Frederick  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the 
point,  facing  St.  John,  but  is  fast  mouldering  into  oblivion." 

At  this  period  the  old  low  wooden  houses  in  St.  John  were  fast 
disappearing  and  the  city  greatly  improving  in  appearance. 
Many  new  buildings  of  stone  or  brick  were  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction; also  a  number  of  substantial  wharves,  crowded  with 
lofty  stores  and  warehouses.  The  public  buildings  included  a 
handsome  new  stone  court  house  (lately  burned) ,  facing  on  King 
Square;  a  stone  building  for  the  mayor's  office  and  other  public 
functionaries;  stone  and  wooden  barracks  in  Lower  Cove;  Bank 
of  New  Brunswick  of  stone,  still  standing  on  Prince  William 
street;  a  Grammar  School  building  on  Charlotte  street,  near 
Horsfield ;  a  Madras  School  of  brick  and  one  of  wood ;  a  jail,  poor 
hou*se,  cholera  and  marine  hospitals,  nine  churches  and  two 
market  houses.  Just  before  the  publication  of  Fisher's  Notitia, 
a  destructive  fire  had  consumed  115  houses  and  stores,  among 
them  the  best  in  the  city.  More  than  a  third  of  the  business 
part  of  the  city,  with  property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000,  was 
swept  out  of  existence. 

At  this  time  there  used  to  congregate  on  Market  Square  about 
150  public  carts  and  coaches.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
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in  the  community  opposed  to  the  erection  on  the  square  of  a 
spacious  brick  building,  intended  for  a  market  house,  to  replace 
the  former  building  there  which  had  been  used  as  a  Court  House, 
Common  Council  Chamber,  butcher's  market,  etc.  It  was  felt 
by  many  that  no  building  of  such  large  dimensions  should  be 
permitted  on  the  Square,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  public  health  and  convenience  if  the  filthy  sewerage  from  the 
butchers'  stalls  was  not  allowed  to  drain  down  into  the  Market 
Slip.  The  square,  they  contended,  should  be  kept  entirely  clear, 
and  another  site  selected  for  the  building.  The  civic  government 
was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen 
and  six  assistants,  under  the  style  of  "The  mayor,  aldermen  and 
commonalty  of  the  City  of  St.  John."  Other  officers  included 
a  sheriff,  coroner,  common  clerk,  chamberlain,  high  constable, 
six  inferior  constables  and  two  marshals.  The  city  revenues 
amounted  to  £5,000  per  annum. 

At  this  time  there  was  an  annual  drawing  of  the  fishing  lots  of 
the  harbor  in  the  month  of  January.  Freemen  and  widows  of 
freemen,  on  payment  of  one  shilling,  were  entitled  to  share  in  the 
drawing.  The  privilege  of  first  choice  of  the  lots  was  generally 
sold  to  the  fishermen,  by  the  person  obtaining  it,  for  from  £40  to 
£50;  subsequent  drawings  gradually  decreased  in  value,  the 
numbers  above  100  being  not  saleable.  There  were  in  St.  John 
at  this  time  four  wards  and  two  in  Carleton. 

The  city  had  four  incorporated  banks,  the  Bank  of  New 
Brunswick,  Commercial  Bank,  City  Bank  and  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America,  all  gone  out  of  existence.  The 
incorporated  companies  included  a  Bridge  Company,  capital 
£20,000;  Water  Company,  capital  £20,000;  Stage  Coach  Com- 
pany, capital  £25,000;  St.  John  Mills  and  Canal  Company, 
capital  £37,000;  Whale  Fishing  Company,  capital  £50,000; 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  capital  £50,000.  Also  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  the  report  of  the  latter  for  1837  mention  is  made 
of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  probable 
expense  of  a  railway  between  Shediac  and  St.  John. 

There  were  such  societies  in  existence  as  the  St.  George,  St. 
Andrews,  St.  Patrick,  Albion,  British  American,  Friendly  Sons 
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of  Erin  and  Temperance  societies.  There  was  also  a  St.  John 
Society  Library  and  a  Circulating  Library.  In  the  year  1837 
provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  Penitentiary  in  what  is 
now  East  St.  John,  and  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum  near  the  Bridge, 
now  called  the  Provincial  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases. 

The  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  Railroad  Association  was  formed 
about  the  year  1836.  Its  chief  supporters  belonged  to  St. 
Andrews  and  the  County  of  Charlotte.  The  Association  was 
incorporated  with  a  proposed  capital  of  £750,000.  The  distance 
from  St.  Andrews  to  Quebec  as  then  surveyed  was  more  than  270 
miles.  The  sum  of  £10,000,  obtained  from  Government  in  1836, 
was  spent  in  exploring  the  projected  route  which  ran  north  to 
the  valley  of  the  Aroostook  and  thence  northwesterly  through 
the  "disputed  territory"  (since  awarded  to  Maine  by  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty)  until  it  arrived  at  the  River  St.  Lawrence  near 
Quebec.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  road  was  about  £1,000,000 
currency.  Fisher  says  that  according  to  American  engineers  it 
costs  £600  a  mile  to  keep  a  railroad  in  good  order,  and  the  pro- 
posed railroad  would  require  £140,000  annually  for  repairs  and 
maintenance.  He  doubts  whether,  if  the  road  were  finished,  any 
company  would  take  and  operate  it  as  a  free  gift. 

St.  Andrews  at  this  time  was  the  third  largest  town  in  the 
province,  but  its  trade  was  dwindling,  and  the  border  towns  of 
St.  Stephen,  Calais  and  Milltown  were  fast  rising  in  importance. 

Our  author  devotes  an  interesting  chapter  to  the  question  of 
the  trade  of  New  Brunswick,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  taken: 

"The  Loyalists  who  came  to  New  Brunswick  included  among 
them  none  who  might  be  called  capitalists,  who  could  afford  to 
invest  their  money  in  a  trade  that  was  subject  to  many  casualties 
and  required  a  long  time  for  a  return.  Had  there  been  at  the 
first  sufficient  capital  employed  in  prosecuting  the  fisheries, 
erecting  mills,  building  vessels  and  procuring  lumber  —  for  which 
materials  were  abundant,  as  well  as  a  sufficiency  of  men  to  carry 
on  the  different  branches  of  business,  from  the  number  of  dis- 
banded soldiers,  refugees  and  others  who  had  come  to  the  country 
and  who  no  doubt  would  have  remained  in  it  had  labor  been 
provided  for  them  —  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  flourishing  trade 
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would  have  soon  sprung  up.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Every- 
thing  had  to  be  created  and  a  monopoly  of  abundant  markets 
was  of  little  avail  to  persons  who  had  but  little  to  sell." 

"As  a  token  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  Lord  Sheffield  for  his 
continued,  though  mistaken,  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  colonies  by  giving  them  an  exclusive  privilege  to  the  West 
India  markets,  the  province  procured  a  full  length  portrait  of  his 
Lordship  which  was  placed  in  the  Province  Hall." 

"At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  were  very  small.  A  few  ships  were  built  and  sent 
home  to  sell,  masts  and  spars  were  also  shipped,  furs  formed  a 
respectable  item  in  the  home  payments ;  but  the  principal  source 
from  which  payments  for  British  goods  were  derived  was  the 
large  sums  annually  drawn  by  the  half-pay  officers,  and  the  sums 
expended  by  government  and  the  military." 

"The  period  when  our  trade  with  the  mother  country  assumed 
a  new  and  important  character  may  be  referred  to  1808,  when  the 
shipping  of  squared  pine  and  other  timber  commenced.  The 
continental  system  enforced  by  France  in  1806,  and  the  American 
non-intercourse  acts  of  1807  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  nation 
to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  foreigners  for  a  supply  of  articles  of 
the  first  necessity.  The  result  was  the  revival  of  the  colonial 
system  of  Great  Britain  by  which  she  frustrated  the  designs  of 
France  and  America.  The  timber  trade  has  gone  on  rapidly 
advancing  for  a  number  of  years.  Squared  pine,  or  ton  timber, 
forms  a  great  item  in  the  remittances  from  this  province  to  the 
parent  state;  birch  timber  also  forms  a  considerable  article  of  our 
trade  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  country." 

"  Next  to  squared  timber  deals  are  the  most  important  article 
of  export  and  bid  fair  soon  to  exceed  all  others.  From  the  great 
quantities  of  excellent  spruce  in  the  province,  the  great  facilities 
of  water  power  and  the  number  of  mills  erecting  in  various  parts 
of  the  province,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  deal  trade 
will  soon  be  the  staple  trade  of  the  country.  This  branch  of  our 
trade  has  risen  up  within  a  few  years,  its  progress  has  been  rapid 
and  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our  wealth; 
and  while  the  pine  timber  is  falling  off  for  want  of  material,  the 
deal  trade  is  increasing.  There  are  at  present  more  than  400  saw 
mills  in  operation,  and  from  the  amount  of  capital  and  enterprise 
engaged,  the  number  of  mills  is  weekly  augmenting,  and  the 
increasing  trade  in  sawed  lumber  will  more  than  offset  the 
decreasing  trade  in  pine  ton  timber." 

"By  proper  management  the  supply  for  this  branch  of  trade 
can  be  rendered  almost  perpetual.  Spruce  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  province  in  great  abundance,  and  when  one  growth  is  cut 
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another  will  succeed.  The  supply  could  easily  be  rendered 
certain  by  allowing  the  waste  districts  where  the  timber  abounds, 
to  remain  for  the  growth  of  spruce,  and  always  to  leave  the  young 
trees  as  much  as  possible  uninjured,  By  always  cutting  only  the 
large  trees  from  year  to  year  and  preserving  the  small  growth,  a 
supply  for  a  long  time  may  be  ensured.  Masts,  spars,  lathwood, 
etc.,  are  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  and  boards,  planks,  shingles, 
staves,  etc.,  to  the  West  Indies." 

Fisher's  little  book  abounds  with  allusiotis  to  the  lumbering 
interest.  As  a  practical  lumberman  himself  he  writes  intelli- 
gently on  the  subject  and  at  greater  length  than  many  of  our 
early  writers.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  says  that  Charlotte 
County  is  the  greatest  county  for  sawed  lumber  in  the  province. 

"Scarcely  a  stream  or  lake  suitable  for  the  purpose  but  has  its 
mills  in  operation,  while  the  establishments  at  St.  Stephen, 
Milltown,  St.  George  and  other  places  exceed  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  province.  Calais  is  a  flourishing  place,  connected 
with  St.  Stephen  by  a  toll  bridge,  having  abundance  of  saw  mills 
and  abundance  of  lawyers.  It  has  been  stated  that  every  two 
saws  at  this  place  support  one  lawyer!" 

At  the  Grand  Falls  on  the  St.  John,  Sir  John  Caldwell, 
formerly  Receiver  General  of  Lower  Canada,  had  lately  erected 
a  large  substantial  mill  where  several  gangs  of  saws  and  other 
machinery  were  in  operation.  The  deals  were  taken  to  the  place 
of  rafting,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  on  frames  drawn  by 
horses. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  fire  of  1825,  the  Miramichi  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  first  rivers  in  the  province  for  pine  and 
spruce  lumber.  There  was  formed  in  1837  an  association  called 
"The  New  Brunswick  Mill  Company,"  with  a  capital  of 
£100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  twenty  mills  annually  at 
Miramichi,  until  they  had  completed  the  number  of  one  hundred. 
Mr.  Cunard's  mills  at  Miramichi,  on  April  29,  1837,  cut  42,271 
feet  of  deals  between  5  a.  m.  and  7  p.m.,  being  the  produce  of 
320  logs  and  employing  fifty  workmen. 

Other  examples  of  the  expansion  of  the  lumber  trade  abound 
in  the  pages  of  "  Notitia. "  Mention  is  made  of  the  Nashwaaksis 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  had  a  capital  of  £50,000,  with 
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mills  for  sawing  planks,  boards  and  deals,  circular  saws  for  cutting 
laths,  scantling,  etc.,  also  a  grist-mill  and  oat  crushing  mill,  a 
foundry  and  smithy. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  the  pine  was  already  be- 
coming scarce.  The  Tobique,  formerly  famed  for  its  red  pine, 
had  been  denuded  of  its  treasures  by  a  forest  fire,  but  on  the 
Meriumpticook  and  other  upper  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  there 
was  yet  an  abundance  of  pines  of  the  loftiest  growths. 

The  coal  fields  on  Grand  Lake  supplied  the  troops  in  this 
province  with  coal  as  early  as  the  first  years  of  the  last  century. 
The  coal  mines  were  known  and  utilized  to  a  limited  extent,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Charles  La  Tour,  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 
The  "Salmon  River  Coal  Company"  in  1837  employed  thirty  to 
forty  men.  The  workmen  had  succeeded  in  boring  about  140 
feet.     The  mining  company  had  a  capital  of  £20,000. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  whaling  business  was  made  in  1832, 
when  a  vessel  was  fitted  out  in  St.  John  by  Charles  C.  Stewart. 
Later  several  fine  ships  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  by 
merchants  of  St.  John  and  Charlotte  County,  which  gave  fairly 
good  returns  to  their  owners.  In  1837  there  were  six  St.  John 
vessels  thus  employed,  three  of  which  were  fitted  out  by  the 
Mechanic's  Whale  Fishing  Company. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  some  interesting  references  to  various  places 
in  New  Brunswick  which  we  can  only  just  mention  in  closing. 

The  Pokiok  gorge  on  the  St.  John  River,  probably  seventy  to 
eighty  feet  perpendicular,  "  is  a  sublime  and  imposing  spectacle. " 

The  site  of  the  old  fort  at  Jemseg  is  mentioned.  This  old 
fort  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1670,  and  was  then,  no  doubt, 
the  principal  French  fortification  on  the  St.  John.  Old  Fort 
Cumberland,  formerly  called  Beausejour,  taken  from  the  French 
by  Colonel  Monckton  in  1755,  was  at  this  time  (1837)  nearly  in 
ruins.  Vestiges  remained  of  the  fort  at  Bay  Verte,  called  Fort 
Monckton. 

The  present  city  of  Moncton  was  but  a  small  trading  place, 
known  as  "The  Bend,"  with  a  few  stores  and  houses,  mills  and 
a  wharf  where  vessels  at  times  came  to  load  lumber. 

The  establishment  of  Mr.  Jardine,  about  three  miles  above 
Richibucto,  had  given  rise  to  a  village,  where  there  was  a  good 
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shipyard.  Pine  was  already  getting  scarce  in  most  of  the  lumber 
districts,  but  spruce  was  very  abundant,  and  quantities  of  deals 
were  annually  produced.  Richibucto  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  being  an  excellent  shipping  station,  and  a  very  pleasant 
place  for  a  summer  residence,  being  free  from  the  "dense  and 
tedious  fogs,"  so  frequent  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  JFundy. 
A  very  interesting  account  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  Land  Company  deserves  our  consideration.  A  tract  of 
500,000  acres,  on  the  east  side  of  the  River  St.  John  in  the  County 
of  York,  was  purchased  by  this  company  in  the  year  1833.  The 
center  of  the  company's  operations  was  in  the  Parish  of  Stanley, 
and  in  the  two  years  that  followed  the  purchase  of  the  tract 
zealous  efforts  were  made  to  promote  its  settlement.  The  com- 
pany made  a  road  from  Fredericton  to  Stanley,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  a  considerable  tract  of  land  was  cleared  and 
under  cultivation,  with  a  population  of  several  hundred  souls. 

"The  germ  of  the  company's  future  town  was  called  Stanley, 
in  honor  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  then  colonial  Secretary.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Nashwaak  River,  about  thirty-five  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  St.  John.  It  had  already  good  saw  and 
grist  mills,  several  stores,  and  a  number  of  good  dwelling  houses, 
a  school  house,  which  also  answers  for  a  church,  and  other  works 
in  progress.  Materials  were  also  collecting  to  build  a  small 
church  on  what  is  called  Church  Hill,  an  eminence  which  over- 
looks this  miniature  town.  A  number  of  small  lots  have  been 
laid  out  contiguous  to  the  village,  on  which  houses  are  built,  and 
small  farms  improved.  Stanley  Village  had  not  a  tree  felled  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation  prior  to  August  1834;  it  now  exhibits 
a  succession  of  small  improved  farms  with  families  actively 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  other  occupations." 

A  publication  by  Ackermann,  issued  in  1836,  contains  a 
number  of  colored  sketches  showing  the  character  of  the  proposed 
settlement.  The  plates,  and  accompanying  description,  show 
the  pioneer  explorers  encamped  at  the  Nashwaak  Stream;  the 
erecting  of  the  milldam;  the  process  of  clearing  the  town-flat; 
the  saw  mill  completed;  the  tavern  at  Stanley;  the  Royal  Road 
designed  to  extend  from  Fredericton  to  Quebec,  and  many  other 
views.     Many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  village,  as  designed  by 
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Mr.  Stead  the  architect,  were  after  the  style  of  the  Swiss  chalets, 
and  were  rather  picturesque.     Fisher  observes: 

"When  a  number  of  families  settle  together  in  the  wilderness, 
they  are  a  mutual  help  and  comfort  to  each  other,  are  enabled  to 
form  schools  and  provide  the  means  of  religious  instruction.  It 
also  prevents  the  children  sinking  into  a  state  of  debasement." 
[A  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.] 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  immigrants  were  very  unsuitable. 
A  good  many  of  them  came  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  some  were 
gentlemen  not  accustomed  to  farming  at  home,  much  less  to 
clearing  land  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Bishop  John  Inglis  of 
Nova  Scotia  visited  Stanley  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  preached 
to  quite  a  congregation  amongst  the  blackened  stumps  on  the 
hill  where  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  church.  The  erection  of 
this  edifice  was,  however,  deferred  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
the  school  house  continued  to  be  used  for  a  church.  When  the 
writer  of  this  paper  went  to  Stanley  in  1878,  however,  the  people 
with  commendable  zeal  set  to  work  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
and  six  months  built  a  handsome  church  with  a  very  comfortable 
and  well  planned  parsonage  adjoining  it. 

The  Land  Company  about  the  year  1836,  laid  out  the  village 
of  Campbelltown  on  the  Miramichi,  some  little  distance  east  of 
Stanley.  The  total  number  of  settlers  on  the  company's  lands 
in  1837  exceeded  sixty  families,  among  them  "persons  of  prop- 
erty and  intelligence  sufficient  to  form  a  good  society." 

An  enterprising  American,  named  Thomas  Boies,  built  a  small 
town  of  his  own  on  the  banks  of  the  Miramichi,  about  four  miles 
below  Campbelltown.  It  included  an  extensive  store,  a  tavern, 
tradesmen's  shop,  good  mills,  and  almost  every  sort  of  building 
necessary  for  a  good  trading  establishment.  He  also  provided  a 
schoolmaster  and  a  church  building  open  to  all  denominations. 

The  references  to  the  lumber  industry  in  Fisher's  Notitia  are 
many.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  he  speaks  of  a 
lar^e  establishment  of  excellent  mills  on  the  Penniack  Stream;  of 
a  range  of  mills  of  an  improved  construction  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Xashwaak,  which  cut  last  year  about  2,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber.   These  were  the  fore-runners  of  Alex.  Gibson's  famous  mills. 
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There  were  mills  on  the  Oromocto  River,  at  Black  River  in  St. 
John  County,  and  at  Digdeguash  in  Charlotte  County.  At 
Lancaster  there  was  an  extensive  industry.  A  company  was 
formed  with  a  capital  of  £100,000.  They  erected  a  number  of 
mills  with  gangs  of  saws,  circular  saws,  machinery  for  cutting 
laths,  clapboards,  shingles,  etc.  The  company  owned  50,000 
acres  of  timber  lands.  The  water  power,  about  400  horse  power. 
Musquash  also  had  a  number  of  good  mills.  Large  quantities  of 
deals  were  manufactured  at  Shepody  and  at  Bathurst.  But  in 
the  early  days  of  the  province  Charlotte  County  was  pre-eminent 
as  the  greatest  producer  of  sawed  lumber  in  the  New  Brunswick. 
Mr.  Fisher  observes  that  there  is: 

"Scarcely  a  stream  or  lake  suitable  for  the  purpose  but  has 
its  mills  in  operation  or  in  progress,  While  the  establishments  at 
St.  Stephen,  Milltown,  St.  George  and  other  places  exceed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  province.  The  villages  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Milltown  are  seemingly  the  natural  parents  of  the  mill 
family,  the  whole  countiy  is  crowded  with  them.  St.  George 
has  a  number  of  good  saw  mills,  having  the  whole  course  of  the 
River  Magaguadavic  with  its  noble  lakes  to  furnish  lumber." 

Shipbuilding  had  become  another  productive  source  of  export 
trade  to  the  mother  country.  In  addition  to  the  extensive 
business  in  the  shipyards  at  St.  John  and  its  vicinity,  there  was 
a  very  large  shipbuilding  industry  at  Miramichi,  where  in 
1836  eight  vessels,  measuring  3,147  tons,  were  built.  Ships  were 
built  by  the  Jardines  at  Richibucto,  also  at  St.  Martins,  Black 
River  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oromocto.  A  number  of  vessels 
were  also  annually  building  on  the  Kennebecasis,  below  Hamp- 
ton, foi  the  merchants  of  St.  John. 

The  fishery  was  and  still  is,  a  very  important  industry  in 
Charlotte  County.  The  waters  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  abound 
with  cod,  haddock,  pollock  and  other  fish.     Mr.  Fisher  says: 

"Grand  Manan  is  unrivalled  as  a  great  fishing  station.  But 
there  are  only  fourteen  to  twenty  small  vessels  usually  engaged 
in  the  business,  the  yearly  produce  of  which  does  not  exceed 
£3,000.  Grand  Manan  has  a  population  of  about  1,000  souls. 
Campobello  has  about  the  same  population.  It  is  the  property 
of  Captain  Owen,  R.  N.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  his  tenants. 
Quantit  ies  of  cod  and  other  fish  are  taken  here  and  sold  uncured 
to  the  Americans.       Deer  Island  and  Indian  Island  are  places  of 
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considerable  importance  in  regard  to  the  fishery,  particularly  the 
former,  which  is  very  populous." 

References  to  the  fine  farming  districts  of  the  province  fill 
considerable  space  in  the  Notitia. 

"Stock  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  may  be  considered  the 
staple  products  of  Westmorland  County.  The  great  Tantramar 
Marsh  in  Sackville  is  upwards  of  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  in 
some  places  over  four  in  breadth,  most  of  it  is  dyked.  After 
mowing  time  this  marsh  appears  to  the  spectator,  standing  on 
Fort  Cumberland  or  some  other  elevated  spot,  dotted  with  an 
innumerable  number  of  hay  stacks  which  are  lost  in  the  distance. 
The  cows  in  this  county  are  generally  the  largest  in  the  province. 
The  tides  roll  in  with  great  velocity  making  a  loud  noise,  which 
is  heard  at  a  great  distance  and  animals,  with  manifest  signs  of 
terror,  immediately  make  for  the  highlands." 

"  M auger ville  and  Sheffield  comprise  a  rich  strip  of  intervale. 
The  houses  are  in  general  neat,  barns  spacious,  country  highly 
cultivated,  settlers  substantial  land  holders  and  good  husband- 
men. The  whole  country  like  a  continued  garden;  the  roads 
excellent.  The  farmers  in  Canning  seldom  commence  their  labors 
till  June,  but  so  productive  is  the  soil  that  in  a  few  weeks  the 
country  exhibits  the  most  exuberant  vegetation.  Indian  corn 
flourishes  in  the  highest  perfection.  Indeed  a  more  fertile  soil 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  is  found  from  Maugerville  to  the 
Jemseg." 

"Sussex  Vale  is  a  low  lying  plain  covered  with  neat  country 
seats,  well  adorned  with  beautiful  fields  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  The  proprietors  of  some  of  these  charming  seats 
may  well  rank  with  the  most  scientific  agriculturists  in  the  prov- 
ince.    Near  the  head  of  the  Vale  are  a  number  of  salt  springs." 

The  parish  of  St.  Mary,  York  County,  afforded  an  asylum  in 
1783  to  the  survivors  of  the  old  forty-second  regiment.  Many  of 
their  children  are  among  the  principal  farmers  on  the  Nashwaak, 
and  a  few  old  settlers  are  yet  living.  It  seems  as  if  the  old 
Donalds  will  never  wear  out.  They  were  visited  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McGregor  of  Pictou  in  1805.  He  says  that  having  been  so 
long  neglected  a  few  of  them  had  turned  Methodist  or  Baptist 
but  the  "best  and  the  worst  of  them  remained  Presbyterians." 

And  here  we  must  bring  our  extracts  and  comments  on  the 
two  publications  of  Peter  Fisher  to  a  close.  Enough  has  been 
now  submitted  to  show  that  the  New  Brunswick  Historical 
Society  does  well  to  honour  the  memory  of  Peter  Fisher,  our 
first  local  historian. 
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Appendix. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  arrival  of  the 
Loyalist  Regiments  at  St.  John  are  detailed  in  the  following 
letter  of  Major  Augustin  Prevost,  inspector-general  of  the 
regiments,  who  was  appointed  to  superintend  their  disband- 
ment.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Ward  Chipman,  then  in 
New  York: 

"St.  John's  River,  September  29,  1783. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

We  arrived  here  Friday,  the  twenty-sixth  of.  September, 
the  transports  ''Martha"  and  "Esther"  excepted.  General  Fox 
and  Colonel  Winslow  were  just  set  out  for  their  expedition  up 
the  river.  They  are  expected  back  in  a  few  days.  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  much  I  wish  to  meet  Winslow. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  the  confusion  we  are  in 
at  this  place  for  want  of  sufficient  craft  to  transport  the 
troops  to  their  destination.  I  hope  General  Fox  will  exert 
his  authority  to  relieve  them  from  the  distress  they  labor 
under,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  become  of 
one-half  of  them  when  once  they  are  disbanded.  I  am  pre- 
paring to  set  out  in  a  small  craft,  which  I  have  hired  at  my 
own  risk,  with  120  barrels  of  provisions,  for  the  place  where 
the  grand  depot  is  to  be  made,  and  where  I  dare  say  the 
whole  will  winter,  called  St.  Ann,  in  Sunbury  Township, 
ninety  miles  distant;  but  this  I  will  not  do  before  the 
General's  arrival  and  my  exertions  are  no  longer  wanted  at 
this  place  —  and  by  the  twentieth  of  next  month  I  hope  to 
return  so  as  to  take  my  passage  to  New  York  on  board  the 
same  transport  that  brought  me  here. 

I  can  say  little  of  the  country  as  yet,  but  on  my  return  I 
shall  be  a  tolerable  judge,  when  I  will  give  you  every  infor- 
mation I  can  collect  —  till  then  believe  me  to  be  with  affec- 
tionate and  sincere  regard  and  esteem,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

Aug.  Prevost. 
Ward  Chipman,  Esq. 

The  "Fall  Fleet"  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  September,  1783,  under  convoy  of  a  couple  of 
British   frigates.     The   troops   were    under   command   of   their 
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senior    officer,    Lieut. -Col.    Richard    Hewlett,    of    DeLancey's 
2nd  Battalion,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  letter: 

"New  York,  September  12,  1783. 
Sir: 

You  are  to  take  command  of  the  troops  which  are  to 
proceed  to  the  River  St.  John's  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in 
Nova  Scotia.  On  your  arrival  you  will  see  that  the  stores 
intended  for  them  are  duly  delivered,  and  you  will  take  such 
steps  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  several  corps  proceeding 
immediately  to  the  places  allotted  to  them  for  their  settle- 
ment, where  they  are  to  be  disbanded  on  their  arrival, 
provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  twentieth  of  October,  on  or 
before  which  day  Capt.  Prevost,  Deputy  Inspector  of  British 
American  Forces,  has  directions  to  disband  them,  for  which 
purpose  you  will  give  him  the  necessary  assistance. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  troops  must  not  be  delayed  as 
the  transports  must  return  with  all  possible  despatch.  Direc- 
tions have  been  given  to  Mr.  Colville,  assistant  agent  of  all 
small  craft  at  the  River  St.  John's,  to  afford  every  assistance 
in  his  power  to  the  corps  in  getting  to  their  places  of  destina- 
tion. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

Guy  Carleton. 

Lieut. -Col.  Hewlett  wrote  from  "St.  John's,  Bay  of 
Fundy,"  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton: 

"This  day  a  small  party  of  the  Guides  and  Pioneers  are 
landed,  which  proceed  from  the  Falls  up  the  River  St.  John's 
tomorrow  if  the  weather  permits.  I  have  given  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  troops  to  disembark  tomorrow  and  encamp 
first  above  the  Falls,  from  which  place  they  shall  be  for- 
warded with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  place  of  their 
destination,  but  am  much  afraid  the  want  of  small  rraft  will 
grc  tly  prevent  their  dispatch." 

On  the  thirteenth  of  October  Hewlett  again  writes  to  Sir 
Guy  Carleton: 

"This  day  the  entire  body  of  the  troops  were  disbanded 
and  are  getting  up  the  river  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
want  of  small  craft  is  the  only  delay  they  have.  This  will  be 
handed  you  by  Major  Prevost  to  whom  I  and  the  officers 
commanding  corps  are  under  many  obligations  for  his  great 
attention  and  quickness  oi  dispatch." 
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ELIAS    HARDY,  Councillor-at-Law 

BY    REV.    W.    O.    RAYMOND,    LL.D. 

In  a  nameless  grave  in  the  old  burial  ground,  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Court  House,  repose  the  ashes  of  Elias  Hardy, 
a  man  whose  name  was  almost  a  household  word  in  this  com- 
munity during  the  fifteen  years  that  followed  the  founding  of 
the  City  in  1783.  His  death  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and 
the  fact  that  none  of  his  descendants  remain  in  the  province 
suffice  to  account  for  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  our 
modern  citizens  of  the  services  rendered  in  the  early  days  of 
St.  John  by  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons. 

Elias  Hardy  was  the  son  of  a  non-conformist  minister.  He 
was  born  at  Farnham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  in  1744.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar  and  admitted 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster  Hall. 
Led  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  he  decided  to  emigrate  to  "the 
King's  Provinces  in  America",  and  while  yet  in  early  manhood 
came  to  Virginia.  He  went  afterwards  to  New  York,  where 
he  formed  a  legal  partnership  with  one  John  C.  L.  Roome  and 
entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  disputes  between  the  old  Colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country  were  now  beginning  to  wax  warm  and  ere  long 
culminated  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  During  the  ensuing 
years  of  storm  and  stress,  Hardy  remained  in  New  York  practis- 
ing his  profession  as  he  had  opportunity.  He  was  brought  into 
the  limelight  by  an  incident  which  occurred  late  in  the  summer 
of  1783,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  not  a  little  excitement 
among  the  Loyalists  who  were  then  congregated  in  New  York. 

The  story,  briefly  told,  is  as  follows:  An  association  of  fifty- 
five  Loyalists,  many  of  them  of  considerable  prominence,  others 
less  conspicuous,  submitted  a  memorial  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  praying  for  grants  of  lands  in  Nova 
Scotia  (which  of  course  at  that  time  included  New  Brunswick). 
It  was  proposed  that  the  grants  should  equal  those  reserved  for 
field  officers  of  the  army,  namely  5,000  acres  each.     This  would 
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be  equivalent  in  all  to  a  tract  of  275,000  acres,  or  about  430  square 
miles,  and  was  supposed  to  include  the  best  locations  and  most 
fertile  lands  on  the  River  St.  John.  At  once  there  were  mutter- 
ings  of  a  coming  storm  both  at  New  York  and  at  Parr  Town. 
On  the  Sth  of  August  a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Samuel  Hake,  Elias  Hardy,  Capt. 
Henry  Law  and  Tertullus  Dickenson,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
and  present  a  memorial  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  concerning 
the  matter.  The  memorial,  which  was  prepared  by  Hardy r 
was  in  excellent  form  and  a  very  able  presentation  of  the  case. 
We  may  quote  the  following  paragraphs: 

"Your  memorialists  are  much  alarmed  at  an  application, 
which  they  are  informed  fifty-five  persons  have  joined  in  to 
your  Excellency,  soliciting  tracts  of  land  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  275,000  acres,  and  that  they  have  dispatched 
agents  to  survey  the  unlocated  lands  and  select  the  most  fertile 
spots  and  desirable  situations." 

"Your  memorialists  cannot  but  regard  the  grants  in  question^ 
if  carried  into  effect,  as  amounting  nearly  to  a  total  exclusion 
of  themselves  and  tamilies,  who,  if  they  become  settlers,  must 
either  content  themselves  with  barren  or  remote  lands  or  submit 
to  be  tenants  to  those  whom  they  consider  as  their  superiors 
in  nothing  but  deeper  art  and  keener  policy." 

There  were  at  this  time  several  thousands  of  Loyalists  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  John,  all  anxiously  awaiting  some 
definite  information  as  to  their  lands.  These  lands  had  been 
promised  them  in  the  King's  name  before  they  left  New  York. 
The  hope  of  re-establishing  themselves  in  new  homes  on  British 
soil  was  the  beacon-star  that  had  led  them  northward  and  east- 
ward. But  now  landed  in  the  Acadian  wilderness,  they  found 
no  adequate  preparations  for  their  reception.  Congregated  in 
huts  and  tents  on  the  rocky  hillsides  at  St.  John,  weeks  and 
months  passed  in  uncertainty  and  in  helpless  inactivity  on 
account  of  the  delay  in  alloting  lands. 

The  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  Edward  Winslow,  who  was 
doing  what  he  could  to  stir  up  the  authorities  in  Halifax,  speaks 
of  the  poignant  distress  of  the  disbanded  loyal  regiments.  "We 
like  the  country,"  they  said,  "only  give  us  some  place  we  can 
call  our  own  and  laws  for  our  protection." 
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Governor  Parr's  presence  in  St.  John  was  certainly  very- 
desirable  in  the  fall  of  1783,  but  he  never  planted  foot  in  the 
town  which  had  been  named  in  his  honour.  He  tried  to  quell 
the  hostile  demonstrations,  which  at  length  broke  forth  in  Parr 
Town,  by  removing  some  of  the  ringleaders  across  the  Bay  and 
blamed  the  "confounded  lawyers"  for  the  dissensions. 

Meanwhile  the  firmness  and  decision  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
did  much  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Hardy  and  his  committee 
waited  upon  him  with  their  memorial  and  met  with  a  most 
favorable  reception.  It  was  his  opinion,  Sir  Guy  said,  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  lands  but  those  who  meant 
to  settle  on  them  until  the  Loyalists  were  first  served.  He 
assured  the  committee  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
for  them  and  believed  that  they  would  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

As  an  outcome  of  this  episode,  Elias  Hardy  became  the 
recognized  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  common  people.  He 
came  to  St.  John  and  was  employed  by  the  government  in 
promoting  the  escheat  of  unsettled  tracts  of  land  on  the  river, 
which  had  been  granted  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
and  remained  unimproved  by  the  grantees.  Progress  in  the 
Court  of  escheats  was  very  slow.  Communication  with  Halifax 
was  difficult.  There  were  no  Courts  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  what  is  now  New  Brunswick  had  only  four  members  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly.  The  emergency  was  so  great 
that  a  new  province  was  formed,  and  Col.  Thomas  Carleton 
came  out  in  the  fall  of  1784  as  its  first  Governor.  Courts  of 
justice  were  speedily  established  and  were  hailed  with  great 
satisfaction.  Benjamin  Marston,  a  cousin  of  Edward  Winslow 
and  afterwards  first  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
writes  in  his  diary  under  date  February  1,  1785: 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  opened  this  day  at 
St.  John  for  the  first  time.  The  Chief  Justice  gave  a  very 
judicious,  sensible  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury.  The  advantage 
ol  a  dernier  resort  for  justice  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  will 
be  very  great  to  the  people  of  this  new  Province.  They  will 
find  a  mighty  odds  between  having  justice  travelling  regularly 
about  among  them  and  being  obliged  to  cross  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  travel  130  miles  to  Halifax." 
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The  clamor  for  lands  still  continued,  and  Elias  Hardy  was 
kept  busy  in  promoting  escheats  and  drafting  memorials  to  the 
Governor  in  Council.  Governor  Carleton  was  assiduous  and 
sat  in  Council  three  days  in  each  week  at  the  old  Council  Cham- 
ber on  Germain  street.  The  extent  of  the  labors  of  the  Council 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  examined  the  im- 
mense number  of  land  memorials  on  file  in  the  Provincial  archives. 
(It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  three  years  have  been 
spent  by  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Dominion  Archives  in  classifying 
and  indexing  these  old  memorials  for  lands,  and  the  work  is  not 
yet  complete). 

In  addition  to  his  services  in  procuring  lands  for  the  new 
settlers  Hardy  was  employed  by  the  British  Government  in 
forwarding  the  claims  of  the  Loyalists  for  compensation  for  their 
losses  in  the  war.  He  was  admitted  an  attorney  at  the  bar  of 
New  Brunswick  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Chief  Justice  Ludlow  on  February  1,  1785.  He  was 
not  long  in  being  recognized  as  a  leader  in  his  profession. 

About  this  time  steps  were  taken  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  city  of  St.  John  and  the  consequent  disuse  of  the  name  of 
"Parr  Town."  Edward  Winslow  writes  on  January  13,  1785, 
to  his  friend  Chipman:  "I  have  never  been  an  enthusiast  for 
towns  and  cities,  but  I  emphatically  endorse  the  selection  of 
Col.  G.  G.  Ludlow  as  mayor,  and  if  Mr.  Hardy  is  induced  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  Common  Clerk  and  the  Council 
completed  as  planned  I  shall  expect  to  see  Halifax  evacuated 
by  the  most  respectable  of  its  inhabitants  and  Shelburne  totally 
eclipsed,  and  that  immediately." 

The  date  of  the  incorporation  was  May  18,  1785.  Hardy 
did  not  take  the  position  of  Common  Clerk,  which  passed  to 
the  nestor  of  the  New  Brunswick  bar,  Bartholomew  Crannell, 
commonly  known  as  "Father  Crannell." 

On  the  death  of  Bartholomew  Crannell,  in  1790,  there  were 
two  applicants  for  the  vacancy,  namely  Elias  Hardy  and  Gabriel 
V.  Ludlow,  the  latter  a  son  of  the  first  Mayor  and  a  nephew  of 
the  Chief  Justice.  Stephen  Sewell,  who  was  at  that  time  a  law 
student  with  Ward  Chipman,  wrote  to  his  brother  Jonathan 
(afterwards  Chief  Justice  at  Quebec)  as  follows: 
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"Gabe  Ludlow  has  lost  the  Clerk's  office  in  a  strange  manner. 
It  is  considered  a  curious  circumstance  by  all  the  Whigs  here. 
He  had  made  application  to  the  Chief  Justice  a  long  time  ago 
to  use  his  influence  in  his  behalf,  but  as  the  demon  of  ill  luck 
would  have  it  the  Chief  never  mentioned  it  to  the  Governor 
till  the  latter  showed  him  an  application  from  Hardy,  which  the 
Governor  considered  entitled  to  priority.  The  Chief  Justice 
was  excessively  urgent  for  his  nephew,  the  Governor  was  as 
strenuous  for  Hardy  and  appointed  him.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  the  whole  is  political  business,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  what  chiefly  actuated  the  Governor  was  his  strict  adherence 
to  his  word,  for  I  am  told  he  has  declared  that  the  first  applicant 
for  any  vacant  office,  if  the  person  is  capable  and  not  immoral, 
shall  be  appointed." 

Hardy  retained  the  position  until  his  death.  His  services 
were  especially  valuable  in  connection  with  much  of  our  early 
civic  legislation.  For  years  nearly  all  the  Acts  and  by-laws 
connected  with  the  government  ol  the  city  were  drafted  by  his 
hand.  He  also  filled  the  offices  of  surrogate  for  the  city  and 
county  of  St.  John  and  of  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Meanwhile  he  continued  to  build  up  a  large  legal  practice. 
Among  his  first  influential  clients  was  William  Davidson,  the 
well  known  founder  of  Miramichi,  where  he  established  himself 
in  1765  and  was  soon  extensively  engaged  in  lumbering,  fishing, 
shipbuilding  and  trading. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  Davidson  was  so  harassed 
by  Yankee  privateers  that  he  removed  to  Maugerville  where 
he  had  as  a  neighbour,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  James 
Simonds  of  St.  John.  These  two  gentlemen  became  involved 
in  litigation  in  which  the  right  to  a  tract  of  10,000  acres,  below 
Fredericton,  was  at  issue.  Hardy  appeared  for  Davidson  and 
Ward  Chipman  for  Simonds.  The  proceedings  are  on  file  in 
records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  it  was  some  years  before 
the  case  was  settled.*  Hardy's  connection  with  the  suit  served 
to  establish  his  reputation  and  led  to  the  historic  suit  of  James 
Simonds  against  his  old  business  partners,  Hazen,  Jarvis  and 
White.     It  also  paved  the  way  to  his  political  career. 

The  first  provincial  election  was  held  in  November,  1785, 
under  an   exceedingly   liberal  franchise,   as  we   learn  from   an 

*The  tract  was  known  as  Morrisania. 
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announcement  in  the  Royal  Gazette  of  the  18th  October,  1785, 
to  the  effect  that  "All  males  of  full  age,  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  county  of  St.  John,  that  have  resided  three  months  therein 
are  entitled  to  their  votes  on  this  occasion."  Hardy  was  at 
this  time  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party  in 
St.  John,  but  to  the  surprise  of  many  of  his  friends  he  issued 
the  following  card:  "Mr.  Hardy  returns  his  thanks  to  such 
of  his  friends  as  have  been  pleased  to  declare  their  intention  of 
voting  for  him  at  the  election  as  a  representative  for  this  city 
and  county;  but  begs  they  will  not  reserve  their  votes,  as  he 
does  not  propose  offering  himself  as  a  candidate." 

The  sequel,  however,  will  appear  in  the  following  extract 
from  Sheriff  Marston's  diary,  under  date  Thursday,  November 
17,  1785.     He  writes  at  Miramichi: 

"Today  held  an  election  for  two  members  in  the  General 
Assembly.  William  Davidson,  an  inhabitant  of  Miramichi, 
who  has  great  influence  over  the  people  here,  many  of  them 
holding  lands  under  him  and  many  others  being  in  his  employ, 
was  chosen  for  one,  and  by  the  same  influence  Elias  Hardy,  an 
attorney,  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  St.  John  was  chosen  as 
the  other.  This  will  disappoint  some  of  my  friends  who  hoped 
that  George  Leonard,  Esq.,  and  Capt.  Stanton  Hazard  would 
have  obtained  the  election.  But  'twas  impossible.  They  were 
unknown  here  and  we  who  recommended  them  were  but 
strangers.  'Tis  therefore  no  wonder  we  did  not  succeed  against 
an  artful  man  who  had  an  influence  and  knew  how  to  use  it.'' 

The  poll  in  the  various  counties  in  olden  time  was  open  for 
about  ten  days,  being  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  open 
voting  being  the  rule,  so  that  the  state  of  the  poll  was  always 
known. 

The  Government  party  in  St.  John  were  strong  in  the  district 
of  the  "Upper  Cove,"  and  the  opposition  were  just  as  strong 
in  the  "Lower  Cove,"  and  as  the  election  progressed  the  hostility 
between  the  two  parties  became  intense.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  a  tremendous  riot  took  place  at  the  Mallard  House, 
on  the  corner  of  King  and  Germain  streets,  in  which  windows 
were  smashed  by  the  democratic  party,  who  were  the  attacking 
faction.     A  number  were  injured  on  both  sides,  brickbats  being 
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freely  used,  and  eventually  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  out 
the  troops  in  garrison  at  Fort  Howe  to  support  the  civil  authority. 
Several  arrests  were  made,  one  of  the  Lower  Cove  candidates 
being  among  the  number.  At  the  subsequent  trial  some  of  the 
rioters  were  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  voting  the  opposition  candidates 
had  seemingly  a  considerable  majority,  but  a  scrutiny  was 
demanded  and  Sheriff  Oliver  at  its  conclusion  returned  Messrs. 
Bliss,  Billopp,  Chipman,  Pagan,  Hazard  and  McGeorge  as 
elected,  while  the  Lower  Cove  candidates,  Messrs.  Dickinson, 
Lightfoot,  Grim,  Bonsall,  Boggs  and  Reid  were  declared  de- 
feated. An  appeal  was  afterwards  made  to  the  House  of 
Assembly,  which  sustained  the  Sheriff's  return.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 
Hardy,  although  a  reformer,  was  not  a  bitter  partizan,  and 
seems  to  have  shown  his  sagacity  in  keeping  out  of  the  turmoil 
of  the  first  St.  John  election.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature 
his  services  were  important.  He  was  painstaking  and  industrious 
in  committee  work  and  his  eloquence  and  ability  in  debate  soon 
obtained  for  him  a  leading  place. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  House  in  1792  he  was  elected  a 
member  for  the  city  and  county  of  St.  John.  In  the  same 
election  Ward  Chipman  suffered  defeat.  When  the  third  House 
of  Assembly  was  elected  Hardy  was  again  pressed  to  be  a  candi- 
date, but  was  obliged  to  decline  on  account  of  the  state  Of  his 
health. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  extremely  busy  man.  In 
addition  to  his  civic  and  parliamentary  duties  and  the  calls  of 
his  profession  he  had  the  social  claims  of  the  Masonic  Order,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  in  St  John. 

As  an  all  round  lawyer  tradition  says  Elias  Hardy  had  no 
peer.  Among  the  important  cases  in  which  he  was  concerned 
was  that  of  Benedict  Arnold  versus  Munson  Hoyt.  Arnold  was 
for  a  time  a  resident  of  St.  John.  The  suit  was  brought  by  the 
General  against  his  former  business  partner  for  slander.  Hoyt 
it  seems  accused  Arnold  of  setting  fire  to  their  store  in  Lower 
Cove,  on  which  he  had  recently  effected  insurance  to  the  amount 
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of  £5,000.  The  store  with  its  contents  was  entirely  consumed. 
The  case  came  to  trial  before  Judge  Isaac  Allen  at  the  September 
Court  in  1790.  Arnold  claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of 
£5,000  but  the  jury  only  awarded  him  twenty  shillings,  which 
\\  as  regarded  practically  as  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Attor- 
ney-General Bliss  and  Ward  Chipman  appeared  for  Arnold,  and 
Elias  Hardy  for  Hoyt.  The  St.  John  public  apparently  had 
not  a  high  opinion  of  Arnold's  integrity  and  their  sympathy  was 
with  the  defendant. 

Another  celebrated  case  in  which  Hardy  was  retained,  and 
which  proved  a  lucrative  one  for  the  lawyers,  was  that  of  William 
Hazen  versus  James  Simonds.  The  case  was  the  outcome  of 
business  transactions  between  the  parties  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  a  large  amount  of  property,  including 
ownership  of  the  Marsh  from  the  city  out  to  the  Manor  House, 
being  involved.  The  case  was  of  so  intricate  a  character  that 
it  was  before  the  Courts,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  twenty-five 
years.  Chipman  was  retained  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
his  father-in-law  Hazen,  and  Simonds  was  represented  by  Elias 
Hardy.  The  proceedings  were  protracted  and  the  documents 
connected  therewith  voluminous.  Chipman  on  July  19,  1791, 
filed  a  bill  of  complaint  against  Simonds  —  a  formidable  roll  of 
parchment  comprising  12,000  words.  Hardy  on  February  3, 
1792,  filed  the  answer  of  Simonds  containing  5,800  words. 

Then  on  November  17,  1794,  Hardy  filed  the  cross  bill  of 
Simonds  against  Hazen,  Jarvis  and  White,  containing  17,000 
words  written  on  a  roll  of  paper  20  feet  6  inches  long  and  20 
inches  in  width.  Not  to  be  outdone  Chipman  filed  an  answer 
in  behalf  of  his  clients  of  19,600  words. 

The  proceedings  of  this  old  Suit  in  Chancery  are  preserved 
in  the  record  office  in  Fredericton.  The  student  will  find  much 
information  in  these  venerable  parchments  concerning  the  mode 
of  procedure  in  vogue  in  the  early  days  of  the  province,  and  also 
will  gain  some  idea  of  the  industry  and  ability  of  men  who  were 
giants  in  their  profession  in  their  generation.  To  the  student 
of  our  local  history  the  records  are  of  equal  interest  as  they  shed 
a  floor  of  light  upon  the  history  of  St.  John  during  the  twenty 
years  that  ante-date  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists. 
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Enough  has  now  been  related  to  show  the  place  held  by 
Hardy  in  public  life.  A  few  words  may  be  added  with  regard 
to  his  character  in  private  life.  Here  we  may  quote  from  the 
brief  obituary  notice  printed  by  Christopher  Sower  in  the 
Royal   Gazette  of  January  1,  1799: 

"Elias  Hardy  formed  but  few  friendships,  but  in  these  he 
was  always  sincere,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  good  humour 
made  him  the  life  of  every  circle  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  He 
has  left  a  wife  and  four  children  to  lament  the  loss  of  an  affec- 
tionate husband  and  indulgent  parent."  The  home  of  Elias 
Hardy  stood  on  Lot  No.  417  on  the  south  side  of  King  street 
midway  between  Charlotte  and  Germain.  He  purchased  one- 
half  of  the  lot  from  the  Rev.  John  Beardsley  in  1795  for  the 
modest  sum  of  ten  shillings. 

The  death  of  Elias  Hardy  took  place  at  his  residence  on 
Christmas  day,  1798,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  "after 
a  long  illness  which  he  bore  with  the  greatest  fortitude."  Three 
days  later  his  mortal  form  was  borne  to  its  last  resting-place 
in  the  old  burial  ground  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  St. 
John's  leading  citizens. 

Hardy's  wife  was  Emma,  daughter  of  Peter  Huggeford, 
M.  D.  In  the  Revolution  Dr.  Huggeford  was  surgeon  of  the 
Loyal  American  Regiment,  raised  by  Col.  Beverley  Robinson 
of  New  York.  The  Chaplain  of  the  regiment  was  Rev.  John 
Beardsley.  The  lots  drawn  by  the  chaplain  and  surgeon  were 
on  Charlotte  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Dufferin  Hotel.  Other 
officers  of  the  regiment  were  Hon.  John  Robinson,  mayor  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1828,  and  John  Ward,  grand- 
father of  the  late  Clare  Ward,  who  died  in  1846  at  the  age  of 
ninety- two  years,  being  at  that  time  the  oldest  ha  If -pay  officer 
in  the  British  service.  Dr.  Huggeford  was  living  in  New  York 
in  1800  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Hardy  also  went  there  to  live 
with  her  children  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

But  while  friends  and  kindred  returned  to  the  United  States, 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Elias  Hardy  remains  with  us,  and  though 
the  exact  spot  where  he  was  laid  at  rest  is  not  known,  this  we 
know  that  the  city  of  the  Loyalists  retains  within  her  bounds 
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to-day  all  that  could  die  of  one  of  her  distinguished  founders. 
His  ashes  lie  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  meteor  flag  that 
waves  aloft  above  the  neighbouring  hall  of  justice,  and  his 
memory  is  now  preserved  by  the  memorial  tablet  placed  in  the 
Court,  of  which  he  was  in  his  day  and  generation  a  conspicuous 
ornament. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  deems  it  an  honour  to  have  gathered 
the  fragments  which  tell,  however  imperfectly,  the  life  story  of 
the  son  of  the  non-conformist  minister  of  Farnham,  Elias  Hardy, 
"the  London  lawyer,"  and  to  lay  this  humble  chaplet  on  his 
nameless  grave. 

Toronto,  May  28th,  1918. 
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ROBERT  COONEY. 

First  Historian  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
New  Brunswick 

BY    REV.    W.    O.    RAYMOND,    LL.D. 

The  first  attempt  at  writing  a  history  of  New  Brunswick 
was  that  of  Peter  Fisher,  in  1825.  Mr.  Fisher  was  the  father 
of  Charles  Fisher  of  Fredericton,  one  of  our  provincial  leaders 
in  the  battle  for  responsible  government,  and  later  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Fisher,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  to  graduate  at  King's 
College  (now  the  University)  in  Fredericton,  after  the  incor- 
poration of  the  college  by  Royal  Charter  in  1828.  His  bio- 
graphy will  be  found  in  the  closing  pages  of  "The  Judges  of 
New  Brunswick  and  their  Times."  He  died  at  Fredericton 
on  December  8,  1880,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  His 
father,  Peter  Fisher,  was  born  on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  on 
June  9,  1782,  and  came  to  New  Brunswick  with  his  parents  in 
September,  1783,  in  the  well-known  "Fall  Fleet,"  which  arrived 
in  St.  John  on  September  27.  Mr.  Fisher's  little  work,  "Sketches 
of  New  Brunswick,"  was  printed  by  Chubb  &  Sears  of  St.  John 
in  1825.  It  is  now  rare  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  book 
collectors. 

The  next  provincial  historian  of  any  note  was  Robert  Cooney, 
who  wrote  a  book  entitled,  "A  Compendious  History  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  parts  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick," 
which  was  published  in  Halifax  by  Joseph  Howe,  in  1832. 
Howe  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the  "Nova  Scotian,"  and  just 
entering  upon  his  political  career. 

Cooney  soon  afterwards  became  a  Wesley  an  Methodist 
missionary.  Later  in  life  he  wrote  his  autobiography,  which 
was  printed  in  Montreal  in  1856,  and  is  now  rarely  met  with. 
From  its  pages  we  glean  the  notes  that  follow. 
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In  the  opening  chapter  Cooney  says: 

"  I  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Mark,  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Dublin,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1806.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  was 
born  in  troublous  times;  and  that  I  am  'a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city.'  .  .  .  We  resided  for  several  years  in  Townsend 
street,  directly  opposite  the  Parish  Chapel,  an  old  and  unpre- 
tending edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  was  attended  by  a 
very  large  and  rather  miscellaneous  congregation.  Among  the 
notabilities  that  attended  I  have  often  observed  the  Earl  of 
Fingal,  Lord  French,  Sir  Thomas  Esmond,  Daniel  O'Connell, 
Sir  Patrick  Bellew  and  others  of  less  note.  They  inspired  me, 
I  must  say,  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  their  devotion  and  zeal; 
and  the  total  absence  of  everything  like  distinctions  of  caste 
and  position,  made  them  great  favorites  with  the  people." 

Cooney's  father  died  when  his  son  was  only  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  lad  received  a  good  education,  and  thought  of 
becoming  a  priest.  In  his  books  he  not  infrequently  introduces 
Latin  quotations.     He  observes  in  his  autobiography: 

"The  death  of  my  dear  father  seriously  affected  our  whole 
domestic  economy,  and  my  hopes  of  becoming  a  priest  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  'res  angusta  domi  —  our  straightened  cir- 
cumstances—  forbad  the  indulgence  of  such  ambitious  hopes." 

He  decided  to  emigrate  to  America.  At  that  time  the  tide 
of  emigration  did  not  flow  so  strongly  to  the  United  States  as 
it  did  afterwards,  and  Cooney  contends  that  had  proper  legis- 
lative encouragement  been  afforded,  the  settlement  of  New 
Brunswick  would  have  been  greatly  advanced.  We  may  add 
that  if  the  province  had  been  called  "New  Ireland,"  as  was  at 
first  proposed  (and  certainly  was  seriously  contemplated), 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Irish  race  would  have  greatly 
predominated  in  this  province. 

Cooney  sailed  from  Dublin  for  Miramichi  on  August  24, 
1824,  in  the  ship  "Earl  of  Aberdeen."  Her  ^captain  was  a 
Scotchman  named  Ligertwood,  a  graduate  of  Marischal  College. 
He  had  the  unusual  Christian  name  (for  a  Scotchman)  of  George 
Washington.  The  vessel  had  a  forty- two  days  passage  and 
arrived  safely  at  her  destination  on  October  5. 

"Miramichi,"  Cooney  observes,  "is  not  the  name  of  a  town 
or  village  but  that  of  a  large  and  beautiful  river.     In  the  Micmac 
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language,  the  diminutive  noun  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
'sis,'  and  hence  this  river  was  formerly  called  Restigouchesis, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Restigouche,  a  somewhat  larger 
river  that  flows  into  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs. " 

Almost  precisely  ofne  year  after  his  arrival  occurred  the 
great  Miramichi  Fire.  The  description  of  the  conflagration 
contained  in  his  autobiography  is  abbreviated  from  his  History 
—  the  phraseology  being  for  the  most  part  identical.  He 
observes : 

"I  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  residing  within  a 
mile  of  Newcastle.  If  my  opinion  be  entitled  to  any  consider- 
ation, a  greater  calamity  than  the  Fire  which  happened  in 
Miramichi  never  befel  any  forest  country,  and  has  been  rarely 
excelled  in  the  annals  of  any  other;  and  the  general  character 
of  the  scene  was  such  that  all  it  required  to  complete  a  picture 
of  the  General  Judgment  was  the  blast  of  a  Trumpet,  the  voice 
of  the  Archangel  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Dead. " 

This  tragical  incident,  like  many  such  occurrences  of  old 
times,  was  commemorated  in  doggerel  rhyme.  The  verses 
which  follow  were  written  by  Thomas  M.  Jordan,  whose  descend- 
ants are  still  found  on  the  Miramichi,  and  were  printed  in  an 
old  provincial  newspaper.  They  were  sometimes  sung  in  the 
lumber  camps  in  winter  evenings  to  an  old  tune  in  a  minor  key. 
I  met  the  other  day,  in  New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  a  man  named 
Archie  Patchell,  formerly  of  Stanley,  York  County,  who  had 
worked  as  a  lumberer  on  the  Miramichi  in  his  young  days,  and 
found  that  he  could  recite  the  "poem"  with  some  interesting 
variations.  I  believe  that  while  the  poetry  is  pretty  bad  the 
description  is  accurate  as  to  details. 

When  Miramichi  Was  Reduced  to  Ashes. 

This  is  the  truth  what  I  now  tell  you 

For  mine  eyes  in  part  did  see, 
What  did  happen  to  the  people 

On  the  banks  of  the  MiraTnichi. 

The  seventh  evening  of  October, 

Eighteen  hundred  twenty-five, 
Two  hundred  people  fell  by  fire, 

It  scourged  those  that  did  survive. 
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Some  said  it  was  because  the  people's 
Sins  did  rise  like  mount&ins  high, 

Which  did  ascend  up  to  Jehovah, 
He  would  not  see  and  justify. 

In  order  to  destroy  their  lumber, 

And  the  country  distress, 
He  sent  the  fire  in  a  whirlwind, 

From  the  heaving  wilderness. 

'Twas  on  the  Northwest  first  discovered 
Twenty-two  men  there  did  die, 

When  it  had  swept  o'er  the  meadows 
To  Newcastle  it  did  fly. 

While  the  people  were  asleeping 

Fire  seized  upon  the  town, 
Tho'  fine  and  handsome  was  the  village, 

It  soon  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

It  burnt  three  vessels  that  were  building; 

And  two  more  at  anchor  lay; 
Many  that  did  see  the  fire 

Thought  it  was  the  Judgment  Day. 

Twelve  more  men  were  burnt  by  fire 

In  the  compass  of  that  town, 
Twenty-five  more  on  the  water 

In  a  scow  upset  and  drown. 

A  family  below  Newcastle, 

Were  destroyed  among  the  rest, 

Father,  mother  and  three  children, 
One  an  infant  at  the  breast. 

Thirteen  families  were  residing 

Just  out  from  Gretna  Green: 
All  of  them  were  burnt  by  fire, 

Only  one  alive  was  seen. 

Then  it  passed  to  Black  river, 
Where  it  did  burn  sixty  more; 

So  it  forc'd  its  way  with  fury, 
Till  it  reached  the  briny  shore. 
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Forty-two  miles  by  one  hundred, 

This  great  fire  did  extend, 
All  was  done  within  eight  hours, 

Not  exceeding  over  ten. 

As  I  have  spoke  of  things  collective, 

Now  I  intend  to  personate, 
And  speak  of  some  of  my  acquaintance 

With  whom  I  was  intimate. 

A  lady  was  drove  to  the  water, 

Where  she  stood  both  wet  and  cold 
Notwithstanding  her  late  illness, 

Had  a  babe  but  three  days  old. 

Six  young  men  both  smart  and  active, 

Were  at  work  on  the  Northwest, 
When  they  saw  the  fire  coming, 

To  escape  it  tried  their  best. 

About  two  miles  from  where  their  camp  stood, 

There  were  found  each  one  of  them 
But  to  paint  their  sad  appearance, 

I  cannot  with  tongue  or  pen. 

To  see  these  fine,  these  blooming,  young  men, 

All  lay  dead  upon  the  ground, 
And  their  brothers  standing  mourning, 

Spread  a  dismal  scene  around. 

Then  we  dug  a  grave  and  buried, 

Those  whom  did  the  fire  burn; 
Then  each  of  us  that  was  living 

To  our  dwelling  did  return. 

I  heard  the  sighs,  the  cries  and  groaning, 

Saw  the  falling  of  the  tears: 
By  me  this  will  not  be  forgotten 

Should  I  live  a  hundred  years. 

Sisters  weeping  for  their  brother, 

Father  crying  for  his  son, 
And  with  bitter  heartfelt  sorrow 

Said  the  mother  I'm  undone. 

It  killed  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 

In  the  river  all  the  fish, 
Such  another  horrid  fire 

See  again,  I  do  not  wish. 
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For  three  years  after  his  arrival  at  Miramichi,  Cooney 
filled  the  position  of  chief  clerk  "in  a  very  respectable  mer- 
cantile house."  The  business  consisted  chiefly  in  importing 
British  and  West  India  goods  and  provisions,  which  were  sold 
to  the  lumberers,  from  whom  pine  timber,  deals,  lathwood,  etc., 
were  received  in  return  and  shipped  to  different  ports  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  house  also  manufactured  timber 
rather  extensively  on  its-  own  account,  and  employed  a  con- 
siderable capital  in  ship-building. 

In  1828,  Cooney  became  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  an 
eminent  barrister  who  became  afterwards  a  Q.  C.  and  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  provincial  legislature.  "This  gentle- 
man, "  he  says,  "had  very  few  if  any  superiors,  either  at  the  Bar, 
or  in  the  Senate.  He  was  eloquent,  well  educated,  and  liberally 
endowed  with  personal  and  social  qualifications.  He  possessed, 
one  would  suppose,  everything  that  could-  be  desired  in  order 
to  insure  success;  but  he  failed  —  failed  notwithstanding  all 
his  advantages, —  and  was  obliged,  after  many  years  of  pro- 
fessional and  public  life,  to  remove  to  the  United  States." 
[Query  —  who  was  this?     Cooney  does  not  give  the  name.] 

About  this  time  the  death  of  Richard  Simonds,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  James  D.  Fraser,  Esq.,  and  Joseph 
Cunard,  Esq.,  were  candidates,  the  latter  being  the  choice  of 
the  electors  after  a  keen  contest. 

Cooney  was  active  in  behalf  of  Cunard,  and  his  influence, 
which  was  considerable,  with  his  countrymen  and  co-religionists, 
seems  to  have  turned  the  scale  in  Mr.  Cunard's  favor,  although 
the  contest  was  fierce  and  protracted.  Mr.  Fraser 's  candidature 
had  the  approval  of  Bishop  McEachern  (who,  like  Fraser,  was 
a  Scotchman)  and  his  Lordship  was  highly  displeased  at  Cooney's 
interference. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  quarrel  was  that  Cooney  relin- 
quished his  desire  of  entering  the  priesthood.  He  does  not, 
however,    seem    to    have    cherished    any    personal    animosity 
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against    his   old    friend,    the    missionary   priest   at    Miramichi, 
Father  William  Dollard,  of  whom  he  writes: 

"Mr.  Dollard  was  consecrated  Bishop  in  the  year  1840, 
and  exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  New  Brunswick,  until 
he  died.  He  bore  his  prelatic  honors  in  a  very  becoming  man- 
ner; and  was  the  same  plain  and  unostentatious  man,  with  his 
mitre  and  pectoral  cross,  that  he  was  before  he  received  them." 

Towards  the  close  of  1829  he  took  up  editorial  work  on  the 
"Northumberland  Gleaner,"  a  weekly  paper  that  "advocated 
liberal  principles  in  a  moderate  and  consistent  manner."  His 
connexion  with  journalism  led  to  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  mercantile  and  professional  classes  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  entire  community.  "What  with  editing,  corresponding, 
and  so  forth,"  he  says,  "my  hands  were  pretty  full."  Yet  he 
found  time  to  travel  through  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
New  Brunswick,  then  in  such  a  wilderness  state  that  he  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  explored  it.  Frequently  he  had  to 
"camp  out."  He  availed  himself  of  many  opportunities  to 
converse  with  the  Indians  in  their  wigwams,  with  the  lumberers 
in  their  camps,  and  with  the  Acadian  habitants  and  other  old 
settlers.  These  inquiries  occupied  some  months  and  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  a  small  octavo  volume  entitled,  "A  Com- 
pendious History  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  parts  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick."  He  refers  to  the  book  as  "a 
kind  of  pioneer,  clearing  the  way  for  others,  into  which  Moses 
Perley,  Dr.  Gesner,  and  other  eminent  provincialists  have  since 
entered. " 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  details  of  Mr.  Cooney's  experience  as  a  "Wesleyan 
Missionary"  further  than  to  say  that  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  stationed  in  turn  at  the  following  places: 
Murray  Harbor,  P.  E.  I.;  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Guysborough, 
N.  S.  He  was  then  sent  to  Quebec,  where  the  vessel  on  which 
he  was  a  passenger  anchored  near  H.  M.  S.  "Malabar,"  of 
seventy-four  guns,  flagship  of  the  squadron  that  had  accom- 
panied the  Earl  of  Durham  to  Canada  in  his  capacity  of  Governor 
General  and  Lord  High  Commissioner.     The  previous  year  had 
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witnessed  the  well  known  rebellion  of  1837  —  which  was  renewed 
in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  Cooney  gives  quite  a  stirring 
account  of  the  disorders  at  Odell  Town,  at  La  Colle  and  Napier- 
ville. 

He  was  next  sent  to  Stanstead,  in  the  Eastern  Townships, 
and  three  years  later  to  Montreal.  In  1845  he  went  to  Toronto 
From  thence  he  came,  in  July,  1847,  to  Saint  John  West  (or 
Carleton),  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  to  the  city  across 
the  harbor,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1852  he  went  to 
Mill  Town,  St.  Stephen,  where  he  found  a  handsome  thriving 
little  town.  Saw  mills  were  erected  on  every  available  site, 
from  Calais  to  Baring,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  He  found 
his  circuit  rather  "flinty  soil,"  and  thought  the  principles  of 
Methodism  were  "too  pure  for  the  generality  of  the  people." 
He  specifies  "smuggling"  as  a  very  common  thing  with  the 
trading  part  of  the  community,  and  not  uncommon  even  in 
some  churches.  A  form  of  doctrine  and  discipline  much  inferior 
to  Methodism  would,  he  thought,  find  favor  in  the  border  towns 
and  villages  along  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Saint  Croix. 

Cooney  visited  Fredericton  in  the  summer  of  1854.  This 
place  he  mentions  was  formerly  called  Saint  Anne's  Point,  but 
adopted  its  present  name  as  an  avowal  of  its  high  conservative 
principles  and  to  express  its  respect  for  his  late  Royal  Highness, 
Frederick,  Duke  of  York.  It  had  now  become  an  Episcopal  city 
and  the  seat  of  a  cathedral. 

"There  is  something  pleasant  in  the  situation,"  he  says,  "a 
good  deal  of  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful  in  its  ancestral 
trees,  and  in  its  general  rus  in  urbe  appearance.  The  city  is 
the  headquarters  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.  There  is  also  a 
small  but  neat  artillery  barracks.  The  legislative  chambers 
and  public  offices  are  inclosed  within  a  very  handsome  square 
near  the  river;  and  on  an  eminence,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  suburbs,  is  the  only  university  of  which  the  colony  can 
boast.  It  stands  alone  in  frigid  and  solitary  state;  not  adding 
much  as  a  public  edifice  to  the  architectural  distinctions  of 
the  metropolis  and  still  less,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  the 
intelligence  or  erudition  of  its  inhabitants. 

Fredericton  also  contains  the  official  residence  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor;    also  a  very  respectable  and  well  conducted 
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academy  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  and  several  places  of  wor- 
ship, among  which  the  Anglican  bishop's  chapel  (St.  Annes)  is 
distinguished  by  its  Puseyitish  aspect,  and  the  Wesleyan  church 
by  its  beauty  and  capacity. " 

Cooney's  Irish  sense  of  humor  crops  out  frequently  in  his 
pages.  He  was  popular  as  a  public  lecturer  and  was  a  ready 
and  impressive  speaker.  His  lectures  in  the  old  Institute 
course  in  St.  John  were  attended  by  capacity  audiences.  In 
his  autobiography  he  observes: 

"I  try  to  preach  with  all  simplicity  and  patience  and  plain- 
ness of  speech.  My  language  was  at  first  considered  a  little 
too  elevated,  and  my  style  a  little  too  descriptive;  but  I  have 
succeeded  in  greatly  modifying  these  peculiarities,  so  that  the 
least  informed  of  the  people  can  mark,  learn  and  inwardly 
digest  what  they  hear.  " 

Cooney's  sense  of  humor  leads  him  to  give  place  in  his  pages 
tor  the  following: 

"The  whole  American  commonwealth  is  just  now  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  almost  innumerable  subjects.  These  are 
chiefly  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  the  Railway  to  the  Pacific, 
Free  Trade,  the  Fisheries,  Abolition  of  Slavery,  United  States 
Bank,  Steam  Navigation,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Women's 
Rights.  The  meetings  held  for  the  vindication  of  this  last 
measure  are  very  frequent  and  sometimes  boisterous.  Among 
the  ludicrous  results  of  this  false  assumption,  we  notice  lately 
the  ordination  of  Antoinette  Lucy  Brown  as  pastor  over  a 
Baptist  church  in  New  Jersey.  There  were  present  on  the 
occasion  a  brace  of  senators,  an  equal  number  of  female  M.  D.'s, 
and  some  other  fair  celebrities  in  theology  and  science.  Surely 
the  men  are  going  out  of  fashion.  Their  pre-eminence  is  waning 
away,  and  their  glory  is  departing  They  will  soon  become 
obsolete.  Jacta  est  alea.  "The  die  is  cast."  "I  am  for 
Women's  Rights,"  he  says,  "by  which  I  understand  the  right 
to  do  all  the  good  they  can  in  every  right  and  proper  way. " 

Cooney's  observations  on  the  City  of  Saint  John  and  his 
predictions  respecting  its  future  are  naturally  of  some  interest 
to  us.     He  thus  described  the  place  in  1855. 

"The  city  is  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saint  John, 
where  it  forms  itself  into  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor,  through 
which  it  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
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It  was  settled  by  some  loyalists,  who  fled  from  the  revolted 
American  colonies  during  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  We 
have  no  means  at  present  to  determine  either  the  amount  or  the 
quality  of  their  allegiance,  nor  can  we  form  any  correct  estimate 
of  the  privations  they  endured,  or  the  courage  they  manifested, 
or  the  sacrifices  they  made;  and  they  have  been  sometimes 
made  the  basis  of  claims  and  assumptions  neither  very  limited 
nor  very  modest. " 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  Cooney  was  an  ardent 
reformer,  and  the  recent  political  battles  fought  to  obtain 
"responsible  government"  had  created  in  many  minds  a  marked 
hostility  to  the  Tory  party  and  their  progenitors,  the  U.  E. 
Loyalists.     Hence  the  animus  in  the  paragraph  which  follows: 

"In  New  Brunswick,  the  loyal  refugees  and  their  descend- 
ants, generally  speaking,  have  fared  exceedingly  well.  They 
have  had  more  than  Benjamin's  portion;  they  have  had  the 
lion's  share.  The  family  compact  consisted  of  refugees  and 
their  connexions,  and  from  the  settlement  of  the  Province 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  responsible  government  was  intro- 
duced, they  had  everything  their  own  way  —  office,  emoluments, 
titles.  They  grasped  all,  and,  as  long  as  they  could,  they  held 
all.  Many  of  them  were  amiable  and  honorable  men  in  private 
life  and  in  their  mercantile  transactions;  but  their  political 
inspirations  were  imbibed  from  the  foundations  of  the  most 
rabid  Toryism,  while  their  religion  seemed  to  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  a  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  a 
hatred  of  the  Dissenters.*  These  people,  however,  founded 
Saint  John,  and  their  descendents  attach  so  much  importance 
to  that  event,  and  regard  it  with  such  intense  feelings  of  tradi- 
tional veneration,  that  they  still  celebrate  the  anniversary 
thereof  with  commendable  zeal  and  spirit." 

"The  city  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor,  and  contains  a 
population  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  original  charter  was  very  narrow  and  exclusive,  framed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  corporation  was  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  government,  while  the  mayor  himself  was,  "de  facto,  de 
jure,"  their  mere  nominee.  This  charter  was  lately  cancelled 
and  a  new  and  liberal  one  enacted  in  its  place;  and,  by  virtue 
of  this  instrument  the  municipal  government  is  vested  in  the 
mayor,  and  a  certain  number  of  aldermen  and  councillors,  all 


■  •■/    3»2?rn    to  have  fjr?Dtt2n  that  L.  A.  Wilmt,  S.  L.  Tilley,  Charles  Fisher.  Wm. 
J.  Ritchie  and  other  leading  reformers  were  all  of  loyalist  origin,  though  zealous  reformers. 
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elected  by  the  popular  suffrage  of  the  free-holders  and  rate- 
payers. 

"The  history  of  this  city  has  been  marked  by  many  painful 
vicissitudes.  It  has  suffered  deeply  and  frequently  by  com- 
mercial depressions  and  most  disastrous  fires.  Indeed  the 
business  part  of  the  city  has  been  twice  reduced  to  ashes,  but 
still  the  indomitable  energy  and  unwearied  perseverance  of  the 
people  have  carried  them  through  all,  and  Saint  John,  like  the 
fabled  bird,  has  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  is  now  more  comely 
and  beautiful  than  it  ever  would  have  been  had  it  not  passed 
through  these  terrible  but  renovating  ordeals.  All  the  burnt 
districts  have  since  been  built  up  with  large  and  substantial 
stone  and  brick  edifices;  so  that  King  street,  Prince  William 
street,  Rocky  Hill,  the  North  Market  Wharf,  Dock  street, 
Nelson  street,  etc.,  present  a  very  imposing  appearance. 

"The  city  is  well  provided  with  suitable  places  of  worship 
for  the  various  Protestant  denominations,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  now  erecting  a  very  large  cathedral  which  for  size 
and  architectural  beauty,  will  surpass  every  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  the  eastern  provinces. 

"Saint  John  possesses  two  very  handsome  squares  and  a 
very  respectable  supply  of  public  buildings.  Among  the 
latter  the  Custom  House,  Court  House,  the  Banks  and  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  are  the  most  prominent.  There  are  also  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  indifferent  directions,  the  Provincial 
Lunatic  Asylum,  a  magnificent  Suspension  Bridge  (lately  finish- 
ed), an  Alms  House  and  the  Provincial  Penitentiary.  A  new 
Town  Hall  is  contemplated.  Several  of  the  stores  and  warehouses 
are  really  magnificent;  and,  taken  altogether,  Saint  John,  in  all 
that  constitutes  a  colonial  city,  has  very  few  superiors. 

"In  our  humble  opinion,  a  high  and  prosperous  career  lies 
before  Saint  John;  its  future  is  calculated  to  inspire  large 
conceptions  and  lofty  anticipations.  In  less  time  probably  than 
we  imagine  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  and  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  will  swarm  with  an  industri- 
ous and  enterprising  race,  there  will  be  large  cities  and  populous 
towns  in  all  these  coasts,  and  among  them  the  city  of  Saint  John 
will  lift  up  its  head  crowned  with  metropolitan  dignity,  and 
demonstrating  in  her  prosperity  the  truth  of  her  civic  motto, 
"0  fortunati  quorum  jam  mania  surgunt." 

Among  the  interesting  incidents  at  St.  John  at  this  period 
was  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  of  the  railway  which  was  pro- 
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posed  to  be  built  from  St.  John  to  Shediac.     This  event  Cooney 
describes  in  the  following  terms: 

Railroad  Demonstration  at  Saint  John. 

"September  14,  1854.  This  dear  old  city  has  had  many 
a  gala  day,  and  has  passed  through  many  an  eventful  one.  We 
have  heard  of  the  notable  day  when  the  indignant  Blue-noses 
burnt  the  late  Lord  Sydenham  in  effigy,  having  previously 
carried  the  said  effigy  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 
A  few  years  after  this  harmless  "auto  de  fe,"  his  lordship 
visited  St.  John  as  Governor-General.  The  citizens,  being 
apprised  of  his  intention,  received  him  in  a  most  gratifying 
manner  with  deputations,  addresses,  processions,  etc.  The 
opening  of  the  crystal  palace,  the  opening  of  the  fountain  in 
King  Square,  and  other  public  events,  such  as  political  exhibi- 
tions and  temperance  demonstrations,  have  treated  St.  John  to 
many  a  holiday;   but  the  railroad  display  surpassed  them  all. 

"His  Excellency,  Lieutenant  Governor  Head,  came  down 
from  the  Celestial  city  (Fredericton)  attended  by  a  suitable, 
though  terrestrial,  escort.  He  came  in  all  the  pomp  and  pano- 
ply of  vice-regal  state ;  and  his  excellent  lady  turned  up  —  yes 
actually  turned  up  the  first  sod  of  the  'great  European  and 
North  American  Railway,'  and  His  Excellency  wheeled  it  off 
in  state.  And  then  —  what  then?  Why,  the  bands  struck  up 
the  national  anthem,  the  city  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal." 

There  was  an  imposing  trades  procession  too,  which  Cooney 
does  not  mention.  In  it  there  walked  nearly  two  thousand 
shipwrights  representing  a  score  of  ship-yards.  The  proces- 
sion was  nearly  two  miles  in  length  and  occupied  an  hour  in 
passing  a  given  point. 

"To  finish  the  celebration  of  so  important  an  event  as  the 
turning  up  and  the  wheeling  off  of  the  said  first  sod,  there  were 
fire-works,  and  after  the  fire-works  a  ball,  and  after  the  ball  a 
supper,  and  after  the  supper  supplementary  dancing,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  dancing  a  crash  —  a  giving  way  of  the  temporary 
building  in  which  these  orgies  were  performed,  by  which  several 
persons  were  severely  maimed  and  wounded,  and  one  young 
man  killed. " 

Cooney  indicates  that  there  was  delay  in  commencing  the 
construction  of  the  railway  and  writes,  a  year  or  so  later:     "The 
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day  for  turning  the  second  sod,  like  the  Greek  calends,  has  not 
arrived  yet,"  and  the  project  was  believed  to  have  been 
abandoned.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  event  of  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  and  the  locality  where 
it  occurred  are  commemorated  by  the  well  known  "Celebration 
Street,"  which  overlooks  the  spot,  and  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  event  which  Cooney  has  recorded. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1855,  Cooney  set  out  from  Mill 
Town  with  the  intention,  of  driving  to  St.  John,  where  he  had 
promised  to  deliver  two  lectures  in  the  annual  course  at  the 
Mechanics  Institute.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  An 
extract  from  his  book  in  this  connection  will  be  of  interest: 

"After  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  hardship  we  arrived,  about 
dark,  at  Macallum's  at  Digediguash,  having  in  the  whole  day 
performed  a  journey  of  about  twenty  miles.  When  we  had 
been  seated  a  little  while,  I  perceived  that  a  boy,  probably  ten 
years  of  age,  or  thereabouts,  was  very  anxious  to  converse  with 
me,  and  that  the  topic  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  was  the  war 
with  the  Russians.  This  was  while  the  public  mind  was  filled 
with  the  emotions  produced  by  the  terrible  battles  of  the  Alma 
and  of  Inkermann.  The  prodigious  feats  of  valour  performed 
by  the  Allies,  and  more  particularly  the  conspicuous  chivalry 
and  intrepidity  of  the  Scotch  Brigade,  seemed  to  have  taken 
exclusive  possession  of  the  boy's  mind.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
evils  of  the  war ;  the  immorality  that  attended  it;  the  orphanage 
and  widowhood  it  produced,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  he  could  see 
but  one  feature  in  it  and  that  feature  was  the  British  beating 
the  Russians.  I  tried  to  lead  him  off  by  adverting  to  his  studies, 
to  what  he  was  learning;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  his  voice  was 
still  for  war;  and  a  little  while  before  he  retired,  after  a  pause 
in  the  conversation,  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  resume  the 
old  familiar  theme,  I  ventured  to  ask  about  arithmetic;  and  in 
an  instant  Duncan  (I  think  that  was  his  name),  caught  a  new 
idea,  and  acting  upon  it  with  great  promptitude,  said,  "Don't 
you  think,  Mr.  Cooney,  that  the  British  would  beat  the 
Roosians,  though  they  were  ten  to  one  against  them?"  And 
he  went  off  saying,  "'I  guess  they  would ! " 

"Should  this  lad  ever  become  a  soldier,"  adds  Cooney, 
"there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  sustain  the  traditional  eminence 
of  the  clan  Macallum,  and  if  required  risk  health  and  life  and 
everything  to  help  the  British  to  beat  the  Roosians. " 
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Finding  the  roads  from  Magaguadavic  to  St.  John  were 
entirely  bare,  the  trip  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  early  in 
February  another  attempt  succeeded,  and  after  a  two  days 
trip  St.  John  was  reached,  the  new  Suspension  bridge  crossed 
and  the  wayfarers  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  William  Wright 
at  his  home  in  Brussels  Street. 

"This  gentleman,"  Cooney  observes,  "and  his  brother  Mr. 
Richard  Wright,  are  practical  ship-builders  and  have  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  elevate  New  Brunswick  built  vessels  to 
the  distinguished  reputation  they  now  enjoy.  The  Messrs. 
Wright  commenced  life  not  many  years  ago,  having  little  else, 
probably,  than  a  good  character,  industrious  habits,  and  a 
determination  to  go  ahead  and  to  succeed.  The  position  they 
now  occupy  at  the  head  of  the  ship-builders  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  furnishes  another  instance,  among  the  many  which 
the  history  of  trade  and  commerce  supplies,  of  what  may  be 
achieved  by  uprightness,  ability  and  perseverance. 

This  firm  has  built  some  of  the  best  and  largest  ships  that 
have  been  constructed  in  British  America.  The  list  of  vessels 
built  by  them  would  engross  more  space  than  is  at  our  disposal; 
we  shall  therefore  only  mention  the  "David  Cannon,"  the 
"Beejepoore,"  the  "Dundonald,"  the  "Guiding  Star,"  the 
"Star  of  the  East,"  and  the  "Morning  Light"  —  recently 
launched  and  at  present  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  by  any  of 
our  colonial  ship-wrights.  Touching  the  character  and  dimen- 
sions of  this  superb  specimen  of  naval  architecture  an  American 
paper  observes:  The  New  Brunswickers  have  abundant 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  feats  in  ship-building;  and  are  now 
saying  a  good  deal,  but  not  a  word  too  much,  in  favor  of  the 
ship  "Morning  Light,"  lately  launched  at  Saint  John.  She  is 
265  feet  long,  and  measures  2,36S  tons,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  ship  ever  built  in  British  North 
America. " 

Under  date  Monday,  February  15,  1855,  occurs  the  following 
item  in  Cooney's  journal: 

"Delivered  one  of  the  promised  lectures  this  evening  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  The  weather  was  very  favorable,  and 
the  walking  good.  The  hall  of  the  institute  was  crowded  and 
several  had  to  go  away,  not  being  able  to  procure  seats.  The 
subject  was  of  a  character  rather  interesting  and  popular,  and 
owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  lecture  was  well  received  by 
the  audience,  and  commendingly  reviewed  by  the  press. " 
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Cooney,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a  fluent  speaker  and 
possessed  a  ready  wit  and  keen  sense  of  humor  which  made 
him  a  popular  platform  speaker.  He  was  of  small  stature  — 
about  the  size  of  the  late  Bishop  Medley.  His  height  he  once 
stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  was  "six  feet  lacking  twelve 
inches."  While  on  a  tour  in  Western  Canada  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  repose,  one  night,  in  a  bed  far  too  short  for  him.  This 
was  a  grievance  upon  which  he  had  not  reckoned.  "It  is  well 
known,"  he  observes,  "that  I  am  not  one  of  the  race  of  Anak 
yet  in  this  instance  I  could  not  obtain  a  bed  long  enough.  I 
thought  upon  Procrustes,  and  what  he  had  to  suffer,  and  this 
reconciled  me  to  the  inconvenience.  The  room  was  small  too, 
but  then  I  am  not  very  large  myself;  and  why  should  not  there 
be  small  rooms  as  well  as  small  men."  What,  however,  tried 
him  most  was  a  large  tomb-stone  standing  upright  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  with  a  long  and  pathetic  epitaph,  surmounted  by  a 
very  lugubrious  looking  device  (probably  a  grinning  satyr). 
He  got  up  in  the  morning  very  much  unrefreshed. 

While  on  the  Charlottetown  circuit  Conney  once  held  a 
meeting  in  a  large  room  in  a  farm  house.  The  apartment  was 
rather  long  and  crowded  with  people,  and  as  the  preacher  stood 
upon  the  floor  some  of  the  congregation  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  could  not  see  him.  One  of  his  hearers  after  a  time  said 
in  a  tone  audible  to  the  entire  assembly,  "That  man  is  not  tall 
enough  to  be  a  minister,"  and  without  more  ado  he  forced  his 
way  throught  the  crowd  and  went  out,  but  soon  returned, 
bearing  a  pig's  trough  on  his  shoulder,  and  putting  it  down, 
inierted,  of  course,  very  good  naturedly  and  devoutly  said, 
"There,  brother,  stand  on  that,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  you." 

About  the  same  time  he  had  an  equally  trying  experience  at 
a  rural  place  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  known  as  "Little  York." 
A  missionary  meeting  was  to  be  held  and  as  there  was  no  con- 
venient hall  the  meeting  was  held  in  a  barn,  half  filled  with  hay 
and  with  different  kinds  of  grain  lately  gathered  in.  When  the 
speakers  arrived  the  building  was  crowded  with  people;  some 
huddled  together  upon  the  hay  and  corn,  and  others  on  every 
kind   and    description    of   seats,    arranged   on    the    floor.     The 
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pulpit,  a  dilapidated  flour  barrel,  stood  in  a  corner,  bottom  up. 
To  this  quarter  they  made  their  way  as  best  they  could.     A 

Mr.  then  took  the  Bible  and  hymn  book  off  the 

barrel;  turned  it  upside  down,  and  very  gravely  told  Mr.  Cooney 
to  get  into  it. 

"  I  tried, "  says  Cooney,  "but  could  not  succeed;  tried  again, 
and  down  came  barrel,  preacher  and  all;  some  snouted,  some 
cried  glory,  some  one  thing,  and  some  another.  The  people 
seated  on  the  hay  and  grain  became  excited,  and  came  sliding 
and  rolling  down  one  after  another,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
disorder  some  one  struck  up  a  tune  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
troubled  waters  were  assuaged,  while  several  voices  sang,  as 
only  English  voices  can  sing,  these  defiant  and  animating  words, 

"We  are  soldiers  fighting  for  the  Lord, 
Let  trembling  cowards  fly,"  etc. 

They  had,  it  appears,  a  very  successful  meeting  and  a  large 
collection  for  foreign  missions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Cooney's  autobiography  is 
filled  with  such  incidents  as  these.  The  major  portion  of  it  is 
of  a  serious  and  religious  character.  Some  portions  are  too 
controversial  to  be  quoted  to  advantage  in  this  paper. 

While  in  St.  John  he  was  intimate  with  such  leading  Meth- 
odists as  David  Collins,  Henry  Marshall,  Edward  Lloyd,  Richard 
Thorne,  Aaron  Eaton,  William  and  Richard  Wright  and  others 
whose  names  are  still  familiar  to  the  Methodist  community  of 
the  city. 

When  he  made  his  visit  in  1855  he  preached  in  the  old  church 
on  Germain  Street  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  Centenary  Church 
in  the  evening.  He  remarks  that  "Of  all  prayer  meetings  held 
by  the  Wesleyans  in  America,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  better 
attended  or  one  that  is  more  distinguished  for  devotional  fervour 
than  the  Monday  evening  prayer  meeting  held  in  the  basement 
story  of  the  Centenary  Chapel.  Sometimes  there  was  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  the  meetings  for  prayer  an  attendance  of  five  to  six 
hundred." 

The  Methodists  were  probably  the  first  denomination  to 
hold  evening  services  in  St.  John.     Cooney  says: 

"I  have  heard  Sunday  evening  preaching  denounced  from 
an  Episcopal  pulpit  on  more  than  one  occasion.     I  have  heard 
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an  Anglican  bishop  in  one  of  our  Colonial  cathedrals  declare  that 
such  a  practice  was  both  unseemly  and  vulgar,  and  I  have  heard 
the  same  prelate,  in  the  same  cathedral,  preach  on  a  Sunday 
evening  himself;  and  not  only  preach  himself  but  also  announce 
that  there  would  be  preaching  there  and  in  all  the  city  churches 
every  Sunday  evening  during  winter.  Sunday  evening  preach- 
ing is  now  as  common  among  Episcopalians  as  it  is  among  the 
various  bodies  of  Dissenters." 

Cooney  was  a  reformer  and  would  fain  have  abolished  the 
usage  of  tobacco  as  it  existed  in  his  day.  Here  again  we  shall 
let  him  speak  for  himself: 

"I  have  had  ample  means  to  perceive  that  tobacco  smoking 
and  chewing  are  almost  universal  habits  —  particularly  among 
the  French  Canadians.  At  the  station  houses,  on  board  the 
steamers,  and  even  in  the  cars, —  in  short,  everywhere, —  it  is 
nothing  but  smoke  and  chew;  chew  and  smoke;  something  like 
the  bill  of  fare  in  the  primitive  parts  of  Connemara  —  potatoes 
and  salt  twenty-one  times  a  week  and  salt  and  potatoes  twenty- 
one  times  a  week.  On  the  railways  the  smoking  is  confined  to 
the  second  class  and  baggage  cars;  but  the  masticating  depart- 
ment, with  all  the  expectoration  that  attends  it,  is  carried  on 
every  where.     The  quid  is  supreme." 

At  the  time  when  Cooney  wrote  in  1855,  the  Wesleyan  male 
academy  at  Mount  Allison,  Sackville,  had  been  in  operation 
more  than  twelve  years.  The  female  seminary  .was  opened  in 
August,  1854.  Rev.  H.  Pickard,  M.  A.,  was  President  and 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  with  four  assistants, 
one  of  whom  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  who  was  afterwards 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  province.  In  the 
Female  Seminary  there  were  five  instructors,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Adams  being  Chief  Preceptress.  The  course  of  study  included 
all  the  branches  of  a  common  English,  literary  and  scientific, 
and  a  classical  education.  It  may  seem  amazing,  in  these  days, 
to  find  that  the  charges  for  board,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  tuition, 
etc.,  were  only  $100.00  for  the  academical  year  —  forty-three 
weeks.     Cooney  observes: 

"It  is  quite  natural  for  each  religious  body  to  do  what  it  can 
to  have  its  own  educational  institutions,  and  so  long  as  this 
agency  is  used  in  an  honorable  manner,  with  a  due  regard  to 
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the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  I  am  ready  to  bid  them  God 
speed."  "A  singular  fatality,"  he  continues,  "has  attended 
nearly  all  our  Colonial  universities,  and  no  wonder;  for  estab- 
lishments, less  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
country  could  not  well  be.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than 
to  erect  in  a  new  country,  seats  of  learning  encumbered  and 
fettered  with  the  obsolete  and  impracticable  statutes  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It  was  like  putting  Saul's  armour  on  David. 
Large  tracts  of  the  public  lands  and  the  people's  money  have 
been  lavished  upon  these  institutions,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Our  poor  universities  were  strangled.  Every  attempt  at  reform 
was  resisted,  until  reform  became  incapable.  A  new  creation 
became  indispensably  necessary.  The  old  establishments, 
such  as  Toronto,  Windsor,  Fredericton,  etc.,  have  fallen  under 
the  crushing,  the  over-whelming  weight  of  antiquated  charters, 
red  tapeism,  and  ecclesiastical  domination." 

It  is  hardly  just  to  say,  as  Cooney  does  in  this  extract,  that 
the  old  universities  he  has  named  had  "fallen, "  in  the  sense  that 
they  had  ceased  to  be,  although  up  to  that  time  they  had  failed 
to  reach  the  goal  at  which  they  aimed.  Doubtless  there  is  much 
truth  in  his  argument  that  antiquated  charters  and  narrowness 
of  policy,  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  greatly  hampered 
the  development  of  these  institutions.  The  period  at  which 
he  writes  was  one  of  transition.  The  colleges  at  Fredericton 
and  Toronto  eventually  changed  their  names  as  well  as  their 
"antiquated  charters,"  but  were  able  to  maintain  their  historic 
continuity.  King's  College,  Windsor,  retains  its  name  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  its  denominational  character,  but  its  charter 
is  now  much  more  liberal  than  it  formerly  was  and  it  is  no  longer 
a  state-supported  institution. 

That  the  colleges  of  old  time  did  not  advance  more  rapidly 
was  not  due  entirely  to  their  "antiquated  charters."  It  was 
due  in  an  even  larger  degree  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  very  many  of  the  grammar  schools  included,  to 
the  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  general  indifference  with 
which  they  viewed  the  higher  education. 

The  narrow  policy,  however,  of  King's  College,  Windsor, 
and  King's  College,  Fredericton,  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
calling  into  existence  some  half  dozen  denominational  colleges. 
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Whether  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  one  large  central 
University,  with  the  various  denominational  colleges  affiliated 
and  clustered  about  it,  and  an  attendance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  undergraduates,  or  to  have  the  present  system  of  small 
colleges  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  here  discussed. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  bring  these  observations  on  the  auto- 
biography of  Robert  Cooney  to  a  close.  The  book  is  of  very 
considerable  interest  and  of  some  historic  importance.  Copies 
are  rare. 

Toronto,  January  1919. 
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RETROSPECTIVE  RAMBLE  OVkR  HISTORIC 
ST.  JOHN. 

BY   D.    H.    WATERBURY 

In  lieu  of  the  paper  on  the  proposed  subject  for  which  it 
appears  I  have  been  slated  and  for  which  I  have  not,  up  to  the 
present,  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  data,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  take  up  a  portion  of  this  evening's  meeting  with  a  hurried 
sketch  of  what  might  be  called  a  Retrospective  Ramble  over 
Historic  St.  John,  with  an  attempt  at  a  picture  of  the  site  of  the 
city  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  when  the  Indian  roamed 
over  its  rocky  peninsula  hunting,  and  the  wigwam  and  canoe 
graced  its  coves  in  fishing  seasons. 

This  hilly  peninsular  headland,  its  base  indented  with  coves 
and  rocky  caves,  reared  its  twin  peaks  to  a  height  of  about  140 
feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  There  were  lateral  minor 
hills  and  ledges  as  are  indicated  by  the  elevations  herein  given. 
The  surface  was  rough  —  knobs,  boulders  and  pot  holes,  swamps 
and  ponds  — ■  but  from  the  sea  the  appearance  of  the  hills  would 
be  softened  by  the  forest  growth  over  them.  The  geological 
formation  is  Cambrian,  the  oldest  formation  with  fossils  which 
can  be  recognized.  A  strip  of  volcanic  rock  crosses  the  southern 
extremity  in  a  direction  north-east  and  south-west  (West  St. 
John  is  much  the  same  with  more  volcanic  rock  in  the  vicinity  of 
Martello  Tower).  North  of  the  harbour  the  oldest  rock,  chiefly 
limestone  and  schist,  with  intrusions  of  granite,  is  found. 

The  growth  over  the  peninsula  was  generally  spruce,  some 
cedar,  little  or  no  pine,  as  the  surface  was  too  rough  and  slaty 
for  such. 

The  Coves. —  The  large  cove  at  the  southern  extremity, 
at  first  called  Lower  Cove,  ran  inland  beyond  what  is  now  called 
Britain  street.  This  is  largely  a  made-up  street;  Charlotte  street 
extension  is  also  over  this  cove.  The  upper  cove,  including 
Market  Slip,  came  in  beyond  Water  street,  which  is  a  built  up 
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and  filled  in  street.  This  cove  was  bounded  northerly  by  (now 
called)  York  Point.  A  number  of  deep  rocky  caves  were  on  the 
east  side,  or  Courtenay  Bay  shore.  The  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  (near  Ballast  Wharf)  was  named  Point  Debbeig. 
Beyond  York  Point,  the  tide  water  ran  in  easterly  past  the 
present  railway  depot,  Mill  street  bridge,  and  on  to  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Dorchester  street  extension,  and  in  early  days 
small  vessels  have  gone  up  this  far  to  load.  On  the  east  side  also 
tide  water  ran  in  westerly  for  some  distance.  A  rocky  ledge  at 
the  north  near  the  centre  and  west  end  of  City  Road,  which  has 
been  cut  through  for  the  I.  C.  R.  track,  is  all  that  prevented  the 
peninsula  from  being  completely  an  island.  Water  courses  and 
many  small  rivulets  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  the  hollows. 
Four  or  five  of  the  largest  of  these  streams  should  be  mentioned. 

One  starting  near  the  northerly  side  of  King  Square  (where 
was  a  cedar  swamp  extending  toward  Union  street)  made  its  way 
westerly  down  through  Market  street  to  Germain,  southerly  to 
King  street,  thence  westerly  and  down  into  Market  Slip  at  Water 
street.  Another  rising  south  of  King  street,  east  of  Sydney, 
flowed  southerly,  crossing  Leinster,  Princess,  Orange  and  on  to 
St.  James  street  where  it  crossed  Sydney,  thence  past  corner  of 
Britain  and  Charlotte  and  emptied  into  the  Lower  Cove  a  little 
south  of  Britain  street.  Still  another  in  this  locality,  starting 
south  of  King  Square,  flowed  southerly  to  Duke,  crossed  Char- 
lotte street  and  continued  down,  crossing  Queen  and  Harding, 
St.  James  and  Britain  and  emptied  into  the  Lower  Cove.  There 
were  two  which  rose  on  the  high  land  north  of  Waterloo  street, 
one  from  the  vicinity  of  Cliff  street  ran  south,  crossed  Paddock 
and  Waterloo,  then  turned  easteily  near  Union  street,  continuing 
between  Brussels  and  St.  Patrick  streets,  crossed  foot  of  St. 
David  street  and  out  to  shore  of  Courtenay  Bay  there;  the 
second  rising  on  Vinegar  Hill  (so  called)  rear  of  Cathedral,  ran 
not  far  from  the  latter,  crossed  Waterloo,  Richmond  and  St. 
Patrick  streets  and  on  to  foot  of  St.  David  street  and  into  the 
bay.  On  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  two  or  three  short  rapid 
streams,  one  between  Elliott  Row  and  King  street  and  at  least 
another,  a  little  south  of  Mecklenburg  street,  fell  over  the  bank 
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to  the  Bay  Shore.  There  were  large  deposits  of  brick  clay  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  these  streams  where  they  ran  through 
hollows  or  flat  places  and  near  the  shore.  The  shoals  and  reefs 
at  the  south  or  sea  end  were  higher  then  than  now,  that  is,  the 
natural  filling  in  or  silting  around  them  was  not  so  high.  The 
billows  of  the  Bay  dashed  more  furiously  over  them  in  earlier 
times. 

The  Coming  of  the  White  Man. —  The  discovery  and 
naming  of  St.  John  River  by  Champlain,  A.D.  1604 — the  early 
French  settlers — the  story  of  LaTour  and  Charnisay — Fort  La 
Tour — the  early  settlers  from  the  English  colonies,  Massachu- 
setts, etc.,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  1783;  these  are  all  matters  of  history  and  fairly 
well  described  in  sundry  publications  and  it  is  not  at  all  the 
purpose  or  ambition  of  this  hurried  sketch  to  attempt  any 
further  description. 

The  first  English  name  of  the  settlement  on  the  peninsula 
was  Parrtown — called  so  in  honor  of  the  then  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  which  province  New  Brunswick  was  Sunbury  County. 
The  west  side  was  named  Carleton,  after  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
Commander-in-Chief  at  New  York.  In  1783,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Loyalists,  the  population  was  about  5000.  It  may  be 
said  that  a  city  was  born  in  a  day. 

The  next  year,  1784,  St.  John  was  made  a  city  by  Royal 
Charter,  the  oldest  chartered  city  of  the  British  Colonies. 

Then  there  came  the  planning  of  the  City,  and  what  an 
undertaking  this  was  in  this  almost  impossible  locality;  what 
courage,  faith  and  labor!  East  and  west,  north  and  south,  over 
rocks,  hills,  swamps  and  boulders,  roads  were  run;  forests  were 
cleared;  rock  excavated  or  reduced,  swamps  filled,  etc.  It  is 
said  that  the  expenditure  for  preparing  the  surface  alone  for  the 
city  has  cost  as  much  as  would  build  a  modern  dry  of  the  size 
in  a  favorable  locality.  Aftei  the  lines  of  the  streets  were  run 
and  trees  cut  down  the  stumps  in  many  places  remained  for  years. 

The  Indian  Name  of  the  Site  of  the  City. —  A  recorded 
fact  is  that  about  the  year  1770  a  schooner  was  built  at  Upper 
Cove  (Market  Slip)  and  named  "Monnequash,  the  Indian  nane 
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of  the  peninsula  on  which  little  old  St.  John  now  stands."  It 
should  certainly  be  interesting,  if  not  important,  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "Monnequash. "  I  have  seen  it  spelled 
also  Managuashe  and  Man-ak'-wes.  The  spelling  is  phonetic, 
the  Indian  language  having  no  alphabet.  The  spelling  of  the 
words  by  the  French  and  English  varied. 

The  Indians  appear  always  to  haveh  ad  an  appropriate 
meaning  for  the  names  they  gave  localities;  natural  objects,  etc. 
In  this  they  differed  from  the  white  people  who,  in  many  or  most 
cases  named  places,  villages  or  towns  in  a  most  absurdly  inappro- 
priate manner.  A  northerly  boundary  of  the  St.  John  of  today 
is  the  Kennebecasis  River.  In  Indian  the  termination  "sis" 
is  the  diminutive.  Kennebec  =  snake ;  Kennebecasis  =  little 
snake  river.  Any  one  who  has  observed  the  serpentine  or 
tortuous  course  of  the  little  river  as  it  winds  its  way  through 
its  beautiful  valley  in  Kings  County  will  readily  admit  the 
appropriateness  of  the  Indian  name.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  writer  tried  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word  or  sentence 
"Monnequash,"  "Man-agu-ashe"  or  "Man-ak'-wes,"  consult- 
ing glossaries  and  taking  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to 
question  an  intelligent  Indian;  in  one  or  two  cases  ones  who 
had  been  educated  at  mission  school;  had  also  the  assistance  of 
a  friend  who  had  some  knowledge  of  Indian  words  and  customs. 

With  the  suggestion  "Hills  and  Angry  Waters"  as  the 
meaning,  the  effort  was  thought  rewarded  with  success.  To 
anyone  viewing  the  hilly  peninsula  and  the  breaking  of  Fundy's 
angry  billows  over  the  reefs  and  the  swirl  of  the  harbor  or  river 
currents  around  the  coves,  the  appropriateness  of  the  name 
would  be  apparent.  A  friend  remarks,  "If  it  is  not  the  correct 
meaning,  it  ought  to  be. "  The  opinion,  however,  that  the  name 
alludes  to  some  animal,  fish  or  bird  abundant  in  or  frequenting 
the  locality,  or  to  some  festival  or  custom  of  the  Indians,  is  not 
abandoned. 

An  old  map  showing  the  place  has  it  "Men-ak'-wes,"  and 
also  "Menagoueche,"  the  first  no  doubt  English,  the  latter  a 
French  mode  of  spelling  the  name.  A  good  authority  (Ganong) 
states  the  meaning  is  uncertain.     Another  (Rand)  believes  the 
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meaning  to  be  "Where  dead  seals  are  collected."  Some  later 
research  by  the  writer  gives  the  opinion  that  the  word  or  sentence 
means  "  Place  of  his  pillow,  or  where  head  rests, "  but  the  question 
is  still  a  speculative  one.  It  would  appear  that  the  word  or 
sentence  is  of  such  antiquity  that  the  Indians  themselves  of  this 
period  are  without  real  knowledge  of  its  meaning. 

A  digression  might  be  made  here  in  remarking  on  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Manawagonish  Road.  In  old  maps  or  prints  is 
found  the  Indian  expression  "Ma-na-wa-ko-nes-ek"  (place  for 
clams)  clearly  alluding  to  the  shore  and  mud  flats;  not  the 
highway.  The  long  cumbersome  word  Manawagonish  is  neither 
Indian  or  anything  else,  and  efforts  have  been  made  for  relief, 
by  calling  it  at  one  time  Meogenes  and  later  Mahogany,  which 
means  nothing  appropriate.  The  Maliseet  Indians  had  a  high- 
way or  great  trail  along  the  coast  here  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man  and  a  proper  name,  retaining  Indian  origin,  more 
euphonious  and  practical,  would  be  " Maliseet  Road"  for  this 
highway.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  residents  of  this  part 
of  the  province  have  not,  ere  this,  petitioned  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  change  the  unmeaning  awkward  name  of  Manawa- 
gonish.    Maliseet  Road  is  suggested. 

MAN-AK'-WES  x 

The  Indian  Name  of  the  Site  of  Saint  John  City. 

Where  bold  the  hills  outjutted  to  the  reef  rough  swept  with  spray, 
And  Wygoody's  swirling  water  met  the  tides  of  Fundy  Bay,  2 
An  Indian  Chieftain  with  his  tribe  had  camped  upon  a  day 
By  the  coves  and  purling  brooks  of  Man-ak'-wes. 

Straight  stood  the  chief  outgazing  o'er  the  billows  flecked  with 

foam 
Where  the  broken  sunbeams  wander  and  the  shapeless  shadows 

roam, 
The  South  wind  brought  its  message  of  the  salmon    speeding 

home 
To  their  river  haunts  beyond  bold  Man-ak'-wes. 

1.  The  spelling  is  phonetic,  the  Indian  language  having  no  alphabet,  the  spelling  of  the 
words  by  the  French  and  English  varied.  Ex.  Ouigoudy,  Wygoody,  (St.  John  River).  Mana- 
guashe,  Manequesk,  etc. 

2.  Fond  du  Baie  —  End  or  distinctive  part  of  the  bay,  i.  e.,  between  the  southerly  coast 
of  New  Brunswick  and  the  north  westerly  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Baie  Francaise  named  by 
the  French  included  this  portion  and  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  southerly  limit  being  the 
southwest  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  from  Cape  Sable.  Fond  du  Baie  became  localized  into  Fundy 
Bay. 
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Then  blazed  the  bon-fires  brightly  on  the  hills  from  bay  to  bay, 
And  the  Indian  braves  and  maidens  danced  and  sang  in  wild 

array, 
The  Indian  Chieftain  and  his  tribe  feasted  'till  dawn  of  day 
In  the  old  and  loved  resorts  of  Man-ak'-wes. 

Again  gazed  Panamsequis  *  o'er  the  deep  on-rushing  tide. 
Now,  his  eyes  were  strained  in  wonder,  low  he  bowed  his  head  and 

sighed, 
And  to  his  people  thus  he  spoke,  humbled  his  voice  and  pride, 
On  the  forest  camping  ground  of  Man-ak'-wes. 

My  brothers,  braves  and  children,  of  the  noble  Maliseet, 
Your  hearts  will  burn  with  anger  at  the  sight  your  eyes  will  meet; 
Behold —  upon  yon  swelling  flood  the  vanguard  of  a  fleet 
Which  shall  take  from  us  our  rugged  Man-ak'-wes. 

Many  moons  ago  a  vision  by  the  great  Manitou  sent. 
Appalled  mine  eyes  and  spirit  and  I  heard  my  tribe's  lament, 
I  saw  a  wondrous  great  canoe  with  glistening  wings,  intent 
On  harbour  making  here  at  Man-ak'-wes. 

Braves  of  some  mighty  nation,  strange  and  of  features  white, 
With  thunderous  magic  weapons  which  blazed  upon  the  night, 
My  people,  like  the  fallen  leaves,  sadly  in  hopeless  plight 
Were  scattered  from  the  glens  of  Man-ak'-wes. 

The  vision  changed  and  clearly  I  saw,  with  wondering  eyes, 
Habitations  huge  and  strange  of  a  mighty  race  arise, 
People  of  marvelous  ways  and  deft  of  hand  and  wise 
Swarming  great  trails  o'er  Man-ak'-wes. 

Then  came  to  me  a  spirit2  by  the  "Hills  and  Angry  Waves,"3 
Its  foot-fall  like  the  tramping  of  swift  and  countless  braves, 
Its  presence  as  the  surges  in  the  deep  and  rocky  caves 
Along  the  shores  of  lofty  Man-ak'-wes.4 

Its  features  stern,  unyielding,  were  wreathed  in  vapor  cold, 
Its  glittering  mantle,  crimson  stained,  woven  fire  and  gold, 
It  raised  an  arm  commanding,  and  now  oui  fate  is  told — 
It  pointed  from  beloved  Man-ak'-wes. 

1.  Panamsequis.     Name  from  the  fishing  festival. 

2.  Commercialism. 

3.  "Hills  and  Angry  Waters "  —  a  free  translation. 

4.  The  general  appearance  of  the  site  of  St.  John  City,  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
man,  was  of  two  hills  or  a  hill  with  two  crowns  flanked  by  ridges,  deeply  indented  with  coves 
and  covered  to  the  shores  with  forest,  chiefly  fir,  spruce  and  pine.  Many  small  brooks  ran 
down  to  the  shores,  where  were  some  deep  caves  along  the  shore,  particularly  on  the  east  shore, 
though  now  filled  up,  traces  of  them  can  yet  be  seen.  The  writer  remembers  two  or  three  at 
least  of  them  with  rocky  ceilings  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep  and  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
with  sandy  floors.  One  of  the  most  pleasureable  recreations  of  school  boys  was  the  building 
of  6res  in  these  caves  and  roasting  clams. 
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Some  Elevations. — The  highest  peak  on  the  peninsula, 
the  southern  peak  or  hill,  is  near  the  corner  of  Wentworth  and 
Leinster  streets,  rear  of  Centenary  Church,  and  is  about  140  feet 
above  mean  sea  level.  There  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between 
the  heights  of  this  and  the  northerly  peak  (north  of  corner  of 
Carleton  and  Coburg  streets).  The  depression  between  the  two 
hills  was  deepest  near  east  end  of  Union  and  St.  David  streets; 
running  westerly  and  gradually  rising  at  west  end  of  Union  where 
there  was  a  precipitous  drop  to  the  river.  The  top  of  Block 
House  hill  (so  called)  was  about  138  feet.  King  Square,  near 
head  of  King  street,  is  100  feet  above  mean  sea  level,  or  about 
70  feet  above  Prince  William  street.  Market  Square  (Upper 
Cove),  at  foot  of  King  street,  is  30  feet  above  mean  sea  level; 
Queen  Square,  lower  side,  53  feet  higher — 76  feet.  Britain  street, 
where  reclaimed,  was  tide  level.  About  locality  of  Union  Depot 
is  two  feet.  Haymarket  Square  is  twelve  feet  and  the  height  of 
land  near  Coburg  and  Cliff,  rear  of  the  Cathedral,  is  126  feet 
above  sea  level. 

There  has  been  little  reduction,  if  any,  less  than  three  feet, 
at  the  two  highest  points  on  the  peninsula,  but  nearly  every 
street,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  has  had,  in  some  por- 
tions, large  excavations  or  reductions,  and  in  others  fillings. 
Some  of  the  notable  rock  cuttings  may  be  named:  Dock 
street,  King  street  East,  where  the  Block  House  Hill  was  cut 
through  about  fifteen  feet  deep;  the  hill  reduced  from  Elliott 
Row  to  Union  street,  at  Pitt;  the  west  end  of  Union  street; 
parts  of  Germain,  Carleton,  Cliff,  Coburg,  Chipman  Hill  and 
many  others,  all  to  be  seen  today  to  more  or  less  extent  indicat- 
ing the  labor  and  expense  exacted  in  preparing  the  natural 
foundation  of  the  city. 

Old  Wells. —  To  recall  the  locations  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal public  wells  supplying  water  to  the  City  in  old  times  may  be 
interesting.  There  were,  of  course,  many  private  wells,  generally 
good  spring  water.  There  were  three  large  wells  near  King 
Square — one  on  the  east  side  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  King  street 
boundary  of  the  old  graveyard,  across  the  road  and  a  little 
north-west  of  the  Court  House.     One  north  side  of  the  Square, 
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near  the  corner  of  Sydney,  opposite  Park  Hotel,  and  another 
near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Square.  A  well  between 
Princess  and  Orange  streets,  near  the  Sydney  street  line;  one 
near  the  corner  of  Duke  and  Sydney  and  one  of  the  most  notable 
on  Union  street,  east  of  Jones'  Brewery.  Water  was  sold  from 
these  wells,  in  some  cases  the  owners  carting  the  water  in  hogs- 
heads and  selling  by  the  pail. 

Much  of  local  interest,  romance  and  story  could  be  related 
about  these  old  wells  if  space  permitted.  There  was  a  celebrated 
well  near  Fort  Howe;  another  fine  one  is  near  the  corner  of 
Millidge  Avenue  and  Rockland  Road.  The  completion  of  the 
extensive  water  system  of  the  City  disposed  of  nearly  all  of  these 
wells— as  also  the  sewering  of  the  City  disposed  of  the  streams 
which  ran  down  the  hill  sides. 

Some  Practical  or  Approximate  Distances. —  Across 
the  harbor  between  the  present  ferry  floats  is  2700  feet,  little 
more  than  half  a  mile.  Long  Wharf,  at  head  of  harbor,  to 
Partridge  Island  wharf,  about  12700  feet,  or  nearly  two  and 
one-half  miles.  Ballast  Wharf  to  Partridge  Island  Wharf  7850 
feet,  or  less  than  one  and  one-half  miles.  Courtenay  Bay  from 
about  end  of  King  street,  across  directly  west  about  3200  feet, 
or  over  six- tenths  of  a  mile;  above  breakwater  4000  feet.  From 
Marsh  Bridge  to  outer  end  of  new  breakwater,  Courtenay  Bay, 
about  8150  feet,  more  than  one  and  one-half  mile.  From  Red 
Head  to  Partridge  Island  about  9/00  feet,  or  little  less  than  two 
miles. 

Land  Measurements. — Air  Line. —  Union  street  from 
water  to  water  about  4500  feet,  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  Across  the 
city  east  to  west  on  line  with  Queen  Square  3600  feet,  over  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile.  From  Mill  street  to  Marsh  Bridge  about  5200 
feet,  or  about  a  mile.  From  Ballast  Wharf  to  King  Square  3800 
feet;  from  Ballast  Wharf  to  corner  Union  and  Waterloo  4450 
feet;  from  Ballast  Wharf  to  Union  Depot  5500  feet.  From  end 
of  Ballast  Wharf  to  Marsh  Bridge  8000  feet,  or  over  a  mile  and 
one-half. 
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Of  course  surface  measurements  would  be  greater.  In  some 
cases  considerable.  The  above  are  approximate  air  line  measure- 
ments. 

King  Square  is  east  and  west  400  feet  by  350  feet  along 
Charlotte,  approximately  three  and  one-third  acres.  Queen 
Square  400  feet  by  350  feet,  a  little  less  than  three  and  one-third 
acres.  The  old  graveyard  is  400  feet  by  390  feet,  about  three 
and  three-quarters  acres.  These  places  were  at  first  enclosed, 
the  last  enclosures  were  posts  about  twenty  feet  apart  with  two 
lines  of  chains  running  through  them  around  the  grounds  now 
without  enclosure. 

Some  Old  Buildings.  —  The  first  City  Hall,  on  the  slope 
of  Market  Square.  The  lower  or  western  half  of  the  basement 
had  space  for  and  was  occupied  as  a  general  store.  The  ground 
floor,  entrance  from  King  street,  was  occupied  as  a  city  market, 
and  the  upper  floor  was  used  by  the  Courts  and  Council  Chamber. 
This  wooden  building  was  taken  down  in  1837  and  a  building  of 
brick  replaced  it.  This,  however,  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1841. 

A  celebrated  resort  was  "The  Coffee  House,"  corner  of  King 
and  Prince  William  streets. 

The  Court  House,  corner  of  King  and  Sydney,  east  of  King 
Square,  was  commenced  in  1824,  completed  and  first  occupied 
in  1830.  On  King  street,  near  corner  of  Germain  (where  west 
portion  of  Royal  Hotel  now  is)  a  two  story  frame  house,  called 
the  "Mallard  House,"  stood,  and  here  the  first  parliament  of 
New  Brunswick  met,  1786. 

Trinity  Church — first  church, — was  built  in  1788.  St. 
Malachi's  Chapel,  first  service  held  1815.  A  large  wooden 
building  at  corner  of  King  and  Charlotte  streets  was  the  first 
Masonic  Hall,  afterward  the  St.  John  Hotel,  a  popular  resort 
in  its  day  and  of  much  local  celebrity.  The  first  service  in 
the  Cathedral  was  held  on  Christmas  day,  1855. 

The  space  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  called  the 
Barrack  Square,  as  extensive  barracks  were  built  there,  was  in 
former  days  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  in  the  city,  partic- 
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ularly  on  days  of  military  functions,  reviews,  etc.  The  story  of 
the  barracks,  practically  the  military  history  of  early  days, 
would  be  an  important,  most  interesting  and  considerable  work. 
The  old  block  house  which  stood  on  the  hill  top,  King  street 
east,  and  the  Martello  Tower,  West  Side,  were  built  during  the 
war  of  1812. 

Changes  in  Street  Names. —  Waterloo  street  was  not 
named  until  after  1816.  Before  that  it  was  called  the  Westmor- 
land Road,  running  from  Union  street.  King  street,  east  of 
Sydney,  was  called  Great  George  street.  Princess  street,  east 
of  Sydney,  was  called  Saint  George  street.  St.  James  street, 
east  of  Sydney,  was  called  Stormont  street. 

Old  Ships  and  Shipyards. —  The  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  industries  of  old  St.  John  was  wooden  ship  building 
Some  of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  wooden  vessels  of  the 
world,  in  their  time,  were  constructed  here,  beautiful  clipper  ships 
and  carriers  that  made  the  name  of  St.  John  known  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  that  made  St.  John  the  fourth  port  in  the  British 
Empire. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  this 
city  would  be  a  good  account  of  the  shipyards  and  ships  of  this 
period.     It  would  be  a  work  in  itself  of  some  magnitude. 

This  article  can  only  touch  on  the  subject  and  give  the  names 
of  but  a  few  of  the  best  known  or  largest  ships  from  about  A.D. 
1850  until  about  A.D.  1883,  when  the  industry  was  drawing  to 
a  close: — 

"Tasmanian,"  "William  Carvill,"  "Star  of  the  East,"  "Star 
of  the  South,"  (sister  ships);  "Tiptree,"  1650  tons;  "Uncas," 
"Welsford,"  "Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  "Lillies,"  1665  tons, 
"Peter  Maxwell,"  "Marco  Polo,"  "Mount  Pleasant,"  "Queen 
of  the  North,"  1668  tons,  "Mistress  of  the  Seas,"  1740 
tons,  "Royal  Family,"  "Empress  of  the  Seas,"  "Adriana," 
"Lampedo,"  "War  Spirit,"  "Eurydice,"  "Howard  D.  Troop," 
"Marathon,"  " Edith  Troop, "" Lightning, "  1600  tons,  "Prince 
Amadeo,"  1602  tons,  "Prince  Waldemar,"  1691  tons,  "Thomas 
Hilyard,"     "Minister    of    Marine,"     1648    tons,   "Empress   of 
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India."  1700  tons,  "Eastern  Light,"  "Alexander  Yeats,"  1589 
tons,  " Birnam  Wood, "  "Erin's  Isle,"  1800  tons,  "Honolulu," 
"Vandalia,"  "Favonious,"  "Horiowar,"  "Morning  Light," 
2400,  etc.,  etc. 

Ship-building  yards  were  at  Courtenay  Bay,  Straight  Shore, 
Carleton,  etc.,  and  at  times  all  fully  occupied,  with  not  one  ship 
alone  under  construction  but  two,  three  or  more.  I  have  it  on 
reliable  authority  that  in  one  day  there  were  counted  thirty-four 
ships  under  construction  in  the  yards  of  St,  John,  and  this  may 
not  have  been  at  all  the  largest  number  at  any  one  time. 

Shipyards. —  W.  &  R.  Wright  built  at  head  of  Courtenay 
Bay,  in  vicinity  of  present  cotton  factory.  Here  a  long  wharf 
ran  out  called  Wright's  Wharf.  They  are  credited  with  building 
the  largest  ship  built  in  St.  John. 

Nevins  &  Fraser's  yard  was  near  Marsh  Bridge.  John  Mc- 
Donald's opposite,  on  north  side  of  the  creek.  Here  were  built 
seven  ships  in  one  year.  Ritchie's  shipyard  (John  Stewart)  was 
on  Marsh  Creek  south  of  the  bridge.  Pott's  built  on  east  side 
of  Courtenay  Bay  near  old  Poor  House  and  built  also  previously 
at  foot  of  Princess  street,  Courtenay  Bay.  Ciuikshank  &  Pit- 
field  built  east  of  the  creek  and  launched  into  it.  James  Smith 
built  the  "Marco  Polo"  below  Marsh  Bridge.  There  were 
vessels  built  near  foot  of  Union  street,  Manaton's  Field,  so  called. 
Fisher's  shipyard  was  at  south  end  of  Charlotte  street  at  Sheffield 
street.  Ruddick,  A.  McDonald,  D.  Lynch,  Hilyard  and  Roberts 
built  at  Straight  Shore.  Ships  were  built  near  Portland  Bridge, 
so  called;  near  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Main  streets.  John  Clark 
built  and  launched  into  river  below  falls.  Wm.  Olive  &  Sons' 
shipyard  was  at  Market  Place.  Thos.  McLeod's  near  Old  Fort. 
James  and  Wm.  Olive,  also  Stackhouse  and  McLachlan  at  Old 
Fort.  W.  Ring  had  a  yard  at  Sand  Point.  Scammell  Bros, 
built  near  end  of  old  bridge,  Union  street,  Carleton.  Stackhouse 
&  Thomson  built  in  the  so-called  Wellington  Bay,  east  of  Blue 
Rock.  Ships  were  built  above  the  falls  and  on  the  Kennebecasis 
River. 
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The  Old  Public  Burial  Ground,  St.  John. 

"History  numbers  here 
Some  names  and  scenes  to  long  remembrance  dear, 
And  summer  verdure  clothes  the  lowly  breast 
Of  the  small  hillock  where  our  fathers  rest, 
Theirs  was  the  dauntless  heart,  the  hand,  the  voice, 
That  made  the  desert  blossom  and  rejoice." 

Here  it  lies,  appropriately,  in  the  heait  of  our  city,  as  the 
memoiy  of  its  silent  occupants  should  rest  in  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens.  For  here  were  laid  the  mortal  remains  of  the  founders 
of  St.  John— the  framers  of  its  laws;  its  honored  servants  and 
respected  citizens;  its  noble  women — our  grand-sires  and  grand- 
dames  of  a  century  ago. 

What  can  be  recorded  of  this  old  "God's  Acre"  that  is 
authentic?  The  task  is  difficult.  There  are  few  data.  Very 
many  of  the  old  gravestones  and  head-boards  have  been  destroy- 
ed, and  day  after  day,  old  citizens,  from  whose  memories  much 
could  be  drawn  relating  to  it,  are  dropping  out  of  life's  race  and 
are  themselves  laid  away  in  some  silent  city. 

The  case  of  this  old  grave-yard  is  not  singular.  The  history 
of  many  other  institutions  and  monuments  of  our  city,  if  required, 
would  present  the  same  difficulties.  How  apparent  is  the  neces- 
sity for  our  Historical  Society  and  how  zealously  should  its  work 
be  prosecuted,  so  that  they  who  come  after  may  not  have  to 
regret  the  loss  of  information  and  blame  the  indifference  of  their 
predecessors. 

For  some  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  city,  the  site  and 
vicinity  of  the  old  burial-ground  was  a  wilderness,  covered  with 
cedar,  spruce,  etc.,  and  with  swamps. 

When  Paul  Bedell  laid  out  the  city  in  1783,  the  lots  com- 
prising the  Burial-Ground  (bounded  by  King,  Sydney  and 
Carmarthen  streets  and  by  the  rear  of  the  Union  street  lots) 
were  reserved  for  the  purpose,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  place 
was  fairly  cleared  and  prepared  for  it. 

The  first  fence  surrounding  it  was  undoubtedly  the  brush  or 
snake  fence  commonly  seen  in  the  country.     The  place  was  a 
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little  larger  then  than  now,  as  it  encroached  on  King  and  Car- 
marthen streets.  The  running  of  the  lines  of  those  streets  took 
a  few  feet  from  it.  The  first  walk  made  was  one  running  easterly 
from  Sydney  street  and  ending  near  the  centre  of  the  ground. 
This  was  the  only  one  required  for  some  time.  In  fact  the 
appearance  of  the  Burial-Ground  quite  up  to  the  time  of  its 
closing,  resembled  a  large  field  dotted  with  tombstones  and 
head  boards.  The  only  ornamentation  was  the  native  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Further  mention  of  Mr.  Bedell  will  not  be  out  of  place.  He 
died  in  1796  and  is  undoubtedly  buried  here,  though  no  stone 
has  been  found  that  marks  the  spot. 

No  engineer  today  could  more  creditably  set  out  the  city — a 
work  of  great  difficulty;  and  to  him  are  due  our  thanks  for  our 
generously  broad  and  straight  streets  and  fine  squares.  In  1784 
the  building  of  an  English  church  was  commenced  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Burial  Ground,  opposite  where  the  Court 
House  now  stands.  The  frame  was  prepared  and  ready  for 
raising.  Some  persons  near  the  place  where  the  Centenary 
Church  now  stands  were  burning  brush  from  a  clearing;  the 
fire  spread,  gathering  strength  as  it  went,  passed  over  the 
grave-yard,  destroyed  the  church  frame  and  went  on  for  miles 
over  hill  and  swamp,  only  ending  its  career  when  the  banks  of 
the  Kennebecasis  barred  its  further  progress.  Little  trace  was 
left  of  the  existence  of  a  burial-ground.  In  all  probability  what 
graves  were  marked  at  this  time  had  only  head-boards,  which 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  oldest  stone  is  that  of  Coonradt  Hendricks,  1784;  and 
his,  if  not  the  first,  is  the  first  known  interment.  It  will  be  found 
not  far  from  the  western  gate,  on  the  south  side  of  the  middle 
pathway. 

At  first  the  stones  placed  here  would  be  obtained  from 
England.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  would  be  brought  from  the 
United  States,  the  "late  unpleasantness"  being  too  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  our  early  citizens.  One  of  the  early  stone-cutters 
in  St.  John  was  John  Milligan — the  same  who  built  Burn's 
Monument  at  Ayr,  Scotland.     Mr.  Milligan  is  buried  here,  where 
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his  monument  may  be  seen.  The  first  grave-digger  was  a  colored 
man  named  Edward  Burr,  who  for  fifty  years  served  in  that 
capacity.  Burr  was  a  character  in  his  way  and  well  known. 
His  sombre  occupation  of  the  day  was  relieved  at  night  by  his 
playing  the  fiddle  for  dancing  parties. 

The  intention  to  build  a  church  on  the  Burial  Ground  was 
abandoned  after  the  frame  was  burnt.  The  lots  between  Char- 
lotte and  Geimain  streets  were  afterward  presented  for  the 
purpose,  where  Trinity  Church  was  built. 

There  were  undoubtedly  some  interments  in  Trinity  Church 
ground,  but  the  soil  was  too  shallow  for  this  purpose  and  the 
New  Brunswick  Legislature,  in  1789,  passed  an  Act  forbidding 
further  burials  there. 

Bodies  were  afterward  taken  up  and  re-interred  in  the  public 
burying  ground.  Re-interments  also  took  place  from  a  grave- 
yard in  the  rear  of  a  building  on  Germain  street,  between  Duke 
and  Queen  streets,  used  as  a  church  and  city  hall.  The  last  one 
buried  in  that  place  was  Thomas  Horsfield  (1819)  after  whom 
Horsfield  street  was  named.  Bodies  were  removed  from  a  small 
burying-place  (probably  private)  on  Princess,  near  Germain 
street,  and  from  other  places  and  re-interred  here. 

In  1822,  the  building  of  a  second  Church  of  England  was 
contemplated,  and  the  Corporation  gave  the  same  site  (south- 
west corner  Burial  Ground)  which  had  previously  been  given 
and  abandoned.  The  advertisement  for  proposals  to  build  this 
church  may  be  seen  in  the  City  Gazette  of  January  30,  1823. 

There  were,  however,  objections  made  to  building  here. 
The  terms  on  which  the  Corporation  had  granted  the  lot  required 
that  the  fence  around  the  Burial  Ground  should  be  kept  in  repair 
by  the  Church.  This,  some  asserted,  was  too  great  a  task ;  others 
objected  to  the  location.  Finally  Judge  Chipman  offered  a  lot 
of  land  at  the  head  of  Wellington  Rowr,  and  there  St.  John's 
Church  was  built  (1824)  which  has  long  been  popularly  known 
as  the  Stone  Church. 

The  brush  or  snake  fence  at  first  surrounded  the  Burial 
Ground  was  displaced  by  a  close  board  one,  in  all  probability 
not  "a  thing  of  beauty." 
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Of  the  notable  funerals  that  wended  their  melancholy  way  to 
this  final  resting  place,  mention  may  be  made  of  that  of  William 
Wanton,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Customs  of  this  city  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  died  in  1816,  aged  eighty-two  years.  William 
Campbell,  Esq.,  second  mayor  of  the  city  and  postmaster  for 
twenty-one  years;  he  died  February  10,  1823.  He  had  resigned 
his  position  as  mayor  in  1816  on  account  of  advanced  age  and 
was  given  a  pension  by  the  city  of  £100  per  annum.  There  was 
no  city  debt  then;  which  fact,  besides  the  long  and  faithful 
services  of  Mr.  Campbell,  may  account  for  the  pension.  The 
reader,  if  inclined  to  diverge,  may  contrast  the  past  with  the 
present  financial  condition  of  the  city.  William  Campbell  was 
a  prominent  Free  Mason,  and  his  funeial  procession,  like  that 
of  Mr.  Wanton,  was  undoubtedly  an  imposing  one.  Another 
interment  of  note  was  that  of  Hugh  Johnston,  Sr.  His  body 
was  the  last  removed  from  the  old  ground  to  the  cemetery.  In 
this  now  historic  ground  are  laid  to  rest  judges,  rectors,  mayors 
and  chamberlains  of  our  city,  British  officers  and  private  soldiers. 
The  latter,  it  appears,  were  buried  in  the  south-west  corner, 
which,  it  is  likely,  was  reserved  for  them. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  so  many  of  the  grave-stones 
have  been  destroyed,  many  wantonly.  Many  of  them,  instead 
of  being  repaired  and  re-set,  were  buried  in  a  trench  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  ground.  The  greatest  age  recorded  on  any  of  these 
grave-stones  is  that  of  Richard  Partelow,  ninety-eight  years. 
Mr.  Paitelow  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Honorable  John 
R.  Partelow. 

A  few  years  ago  could  be  seen,  near  the  Sydney  street  gate, 
a  head-board  marking  the  resting-place  of  Peter  Paul.  An 
Indian  and  his  squaw  had  been  buried  here.  The  writer  has  no 
information  concerning  them,  but  without  doubt  they  were 
settled  in  the  city  and  respected. 

Consequent  upon  the  opening  of  the  Church  of  England 
burying  ground  at  the  head  of  Courtenay  Bay,  the  interments 
in  the  public  Burial  Ground  became  less  frequent.  The  city  was 
growing  rapidly  around  it  and  the  space  remaining  for  interments 
was  becoming  small,  although  for  twenty  years  longer  it  was  to 
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share  with  the  Church  of  England  ground  the  honor  of  providing 
places  for  the  repose  of  the  mortal  remains  of  our  citizens.  Then 
the  lots  and  graves  were  kept  in  good  condition ;  the  place  was  a 
sacred  resort.  New-made  graves  were  gazed  on  by  weeping  eyes. 
Sad  hearts  strewed  flowers  over  grassy  mounds.  Then  the 
rustling  of  its  grass  and  the  whispering  of  its  trees  had  a  sad  and 
solemn  sound,  and  none  cared  to  linger  within  its  gates  at  night. 
Now  its  asphalt  walks  are  pressed  by  the  hurrying  feet  of  men 
careless  of  those  who  rest  beneath ;  the  schoolboy  romps  upon  its 
sward;  the  night  brings  not  a  fear  or  dread  to  lad  or  maiden 
passing  through. 

In  1848  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  closing  the 
ground  for  burial  purposes.  For  some  time  the  opinion  had  been 
held  that  further  burials  there  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  city. 

While  the  penalty  would  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  anyone  from  placing  a  corpse  in  the  place,  it  is,  however, 
asserted  that  after  the  Act,  two  or  three  bodies  were  surrepti- 
tiously buried  theie  at  night.  It  is  said  that  the  body  of  Redfern, 
who  was  hanged  in  1846,  was  smuggled  in  there  and  buried,  the 
body  having  been  covered  with  lime.  This  was  prior  to  the 
closing. 

The  following  records  the  death  of  the  last  woman  buried  here : 
"Died,  21st  April,  1848,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  Province  and  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  this  city,  where  she  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Polly  Dyer.  " 

Miss  Anderson  was  born  blind.  She  was  very  popular  and 
moved  in  good  society.  The  name  Dyer  given  her  was  probably 
her  stepfather's. 

The  last  interment  was  that  of  Wm.  Henderson,  shoemaker, 
who  died  April  30,  and  was  buried  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day — the  last  day  on  which  the  place  was  to  remain  open  for 
burials.  Mr.  Henderson,  whose  wife  and  family  had  been  buried 
there,  prayed  fervently  on  his  death-bed  that  he  might  die  before 
the  closing  of  the  Burial  Ground,  so  as  to  be  laid  beside  those 
most  dear  to  him. 
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One  verse  from  the  Newsboy's  Address  to  the  patrons  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Courier  of  1851  gives  this  interesting  informa- 
tion : 

"We've  railed  the  graveyard  round,  and  spread 
A  grass-green  quilt  above  the  dead, 
Beside  the  trees  we've  planted ; 
And  closed  it  up  to  save  affright, 
For  if  folks  entered  there  at  night 
'Twould  certainly  be  haunted." 

As  the  address  records  transactions  of  the  year  then  just  past, 
it  shows  that  the  fence  was  put  up  sixty-six  years  ago.  This 
fence  became  dilapidated  and  was  removed  somewhere  about 
1890  and  the  grounds  left  without  an  enclosure. 

After  the  closing  of  the  ground,  a  caretaker  was  appointed 
by  the  city,  who,  besides  a  small  yearly  payment,  had  the 
privilege  of  cultivating  flowers  for  sale.  Mr.  Henry  Ward  was 
the  first  who  had  charge,  and  in  his  time  the  grounds  were  laid 
out,  walks  made  and  beds  and  flower-mounds  built.  A  walk  was 
made  along  each  side  of  the  grave-yard,  near  the  fence ;  the  centre 
one  was  extended;  another  run  to  the  north-west  gate  to  reach 
Union  street,  and  other  walks  were  made,  both  with  an  eye  to 
symmetry  and  to  accommodate  the  people  passing  through  to 
streets  adjacent.  There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  office 
of  caretaker,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
appeal  ance  of  the  place.  Flower  mounds  and  beds  have  in- 
creased, walks  have  been  made  or  altered,  and  the  thoroughfares 
covered  with  asphalt.  A  flagstaff  was  erected  in  1860  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  from  which  on 
historic  days  floats  out  the  flag  so  loved  in  life  by  those  who 
repose  beneath  it.  A  beautiful  fountain  and  jet,  about  the  centre 
of  the  grounds,  placed  there  in  1883,  the  Centennial  year,  is  the 
gift  of  a  public  spirited  citizen,  George  F.  Smith,  Esq.  The  old 
spot  is  certainly  a  beautiful  place  and  readily  repays  the  little 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it — yet  at  least  two  attempts 
have  been  made  to  take  this — one  of  the  few  breathing  places  in 
our  closely  built  city — from  the  people. 

Many  years  ago  a  number  of  persons,  principally  interested 
in  property  on  Elliott  Row  and  vicinity,  pushed  the  Common 
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Council  hard  to  order  the  extension  of  the  street  on  the  north  side 
of  King  Square  directly  through  the  grave-yard  to  Elliott  Row. 
Happily  this  did  not  succeed,  the  Council  voting  "Nay."  In 
1850,  the  temperance  societies  applied  to  the  Council  for  per- 
mission to  build  there  a  Temperance  hall;  and  what  so  nicely 
suited  their  ideas  was  a  part  of  the  old  Burial  Ground,  near  the 
centre  gate,  fronting  on  Sydney  street.  The  Council  actually 
voted  it  to  them  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  that  of  Thomas 
McAvity,  Esq.,  ex-Mayor,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Council.  At  the  time  it  was  thought  by  some  a  censurable  thing 
for  him  to  object  to  the  project.  But  that  he  had  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  citizens  generally 
was  quickly  proven  when  a  petition  for  rescinding  the  order  was 
presented  to  the  Council,  so  largely  and  influentially  signed  that 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  dissatisfaction  created  by  the 
grant  and  the  order  was  rescinded.  The  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Council  by  the  late  Walker  Tisdale,  Esq.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  other  proposal  to  treat  this  ground  as  other  than  an 
historical  and  sacred  spot  will  ever  be  entertained  by  our  City 
Council,  but  that  it  will  be  further  beautified  for  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  our  citizens. 

Some  years  ago  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society  had 
a  tree-planting  and  a  number  of  the  monuments  and  grave-stones 
re-set  and  repaired  and  the  head-boards  painted  and  re-lettered. 
They  also  copied  foi  preservation  all  the  epitaphs  then  remaining 
in  this  historic  plot.  On  May  18,  1883  (the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  the  Loyalists),  a  military  salute  was  fired 
over  this  old  God's  Acre  in  honor  of  its  patriotic  dead ;  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  trees  were  planted 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society.  While  the  place  has 
since  been  looked  after  so  far  as  keeping  the  grounds  in  order,  it 
is  believed,  however,  that  there  is  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
grave  stones. 
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THE  SAINT   JOHN   SUSPENSION   BRIDGE. 
William  Murdoch,  C.  E. 

In  the  original  settlement  of  what  is  now  the  City  of  St.  John, 
there  were  three  separate  colonies;  one  being  that  about  the 
battery  on  the  West  Side  on  the  mainland,  near  Navy  Island, 
known  in  authentic  history  as  Fort  Frederick  and  claimed  by 
some  historian  to  have  been  the  site  of  La  Tour's  colony.  The 
district  was  laid  out  as  a  town  plot  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  called  Carleton. 

A  town  plot  was  planned  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John  River,  bounded  on  the  north  by  what  is  now 
Union  street,  and  called  Parrtown,  John  Parr  having  been  at 
that  time  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  then  embraced  the 
present  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
having  been  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  at  the 
close  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 

The  third  district  was  that  lying  north  of  Union  street  and 
extending  westward  to  the  River  St.  John.  A  portion  of  this 
district,  with  the  addition  of  Parrtown  and  Carleton,  became 
consolidated  into  one  corporation  in  the  year  1785  and  was 
styled  the  City  of  St.  John.  The  remainder,  extending  north- 
ward to  Kennebecasis  River,  was  in  the  Parish  of  Portland. 

In  those  early  days  the  inhabitants  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  the  other,  as  the  range  of  tide  varies  between  twenty- 
eight  and  seventeen  feet  according  to  the  period  of  the  moon. 
This,  considered  with  the  gorge  about  500  feet  in  width  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  through  which  the  tide  delivers  into  the 
river  at  high  water  and  flows  out  of  the  river  at  low  tide,  causes 
dangerous  currents  in  the  harbour,  which  were  difficult  to 
negotiate  by  the  early  oarsmen,  and  still  are  by  their  successors. 

After  all  of  the  usual  attempts  to  ferry  the  harbour  by  means 
of  scows,  etc.,  had  produced  a  state  of  mind  in  the  inhabitants 
which  caused  them  to  welcome  any  attempt  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  a  promoter  proposed  a  bridge  in  extension  of  Watson 
street,  West,  to  cross  the  river  to  Portland  below  the  gorge.  A 
charter  was  obtained  in  the  year  1835  incorporating  Benjamin 
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L.  Peters,  Ralph  M.  Jarvis,  Nehemiah  Merritt,  John  Robertson, 
James  Peters,  Jr.,  James  Hendricks,  David  Hatfield,  Robert 
W.  Crookshank,  Robert  Rankin,  Robert  F.  Hazen,  Edward  L. 
Jarvis,  Charles  Simonds,  Edward  B.  Chandler,  William  Ciane, 
Hugh  Johnston,  Thomas  Wyer,  John  W.  Weldon  and  Jedediah 
Slason,  as  the  St.  John  Bridge  Company.  The  capital  stock 
was  set  at  £20,000  and  increased  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  spring  of  1837  to  £28,000  and  the  work  begun.  A  road  was 
laid  out,  now  known  as  Merritt  street,  to  form  the  Portland 
approach,  and  a  toll  house  built  here.  A  timber  pier  was 
erected  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  and  a  primitive  form  of 
cantilever  bridge  begun.  The  land  arm,  which  reached  up  to 
the  toll  house  was,  I  understand,  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  northern  half  span.  As  I  am  unaware  of  any  records 
describing  this  structure  nothing  is  left  but  to  recall  recollections 
imparted  by  old  residents  who  had  seen  or  heard  of  it,  all  of 
whom  are  now  dead.  In  August  of  the  year  1837,  while  under- 
going erection,  this  fell,  killing  seven  workmen  and  wounding 
others,  the  last  of  whom  survived  until  about  ten  years  ago. 

Another  bridge  was  attempted  later  on  at  the  site  of  the 
present  railway  steel  bridge  at  the  falls,  and  it,  too,  fell,  leaving 
the  two  communities  still  separated  by  the  swift  running  waters 
of  the  River  Saint  John. 

During  this  period  a  steam  ferry  boat  was  built  and  installed 
in  the  year  1840,  to  run  from  the  western  end  of  Princess  street 
to  Sand  Point  on  the  western,  or  Carleton  side  of  the  harbour 
until  a  terminus  was  built  for  it  at  the  end  of  Rodney  Wharf 
where  it  now  is. 

This  boat,  which  was  called  the  "Victoria,"  was  engined 
by  Robert  Foulis,  a  versatile  Scotchman  who  had  strayed  here 
during  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  whom 
it  seems  well  that,  by  way  of  digression,  a  few  words  might  be 
given.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  brothers  Robert  and  Andrew 
Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  printers  and  publishers,  whose  productions 
were  the  admiration  of  all  their  contemporaries,  and  whose 
edition  of  "Horace,"  published  in  the  year  1744,  was  hung  up, 
sheet  by  sheet,  in  Glasgow  University  and  a  reward  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  a  single  error. 
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This  scion  of  an  intellectual  breed  was,  I  understand,  a 
graduate  of  Glasgow  University.  After  various  experiences, 
when  a  young  man,  even  to  serving  as  surgeon  in  a  whaling  ship, 
he  finally  settled  in  the  City  of  St.  John  and  became  a  land 
surveyor,  artist,  analytical  chemist  and  a  civil  and  mechanical 
engineer.  His  survey  of  the  River  St.  John  is  still  in  vogue  in 
the  Crown  Land  Office  of  this  province;  his  microscopic  portraits 
are  exquisite  works  of  art.  His  chemical  knowledge  ranged 
from  analyzing  ores  to  making  his  own  whisky  when  overtaken 
by  adversity.  As  an  engineer  he  is  said  to  have  endeavored  to 
promote  a  canal,  upon  the  peninsula  which  contains  Douglas 
Avenue,  connecting  the  harbour  of  St.  John  with  Marble  Cove 
in  order  to  make  the  river  accessible  at  all  times  by  means  of 
locks.  While  operating  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and  owning 
a  foundry  he  engined  the  ferry  boat  referred  to,  besides  the 
first  steam  craft  to  ply  the  river  to  Fredericton  and  employed 
the  late  George  Fleming,  whose  marine  and  locomotive  engines, 
later  on,  became  household  words,  and  whose  grandsons  now 
operate  the  Phoenix  Foundry.  Mr.  Fleming,  when  a  young 
man,  arrived  in  St.  John  from  Scotland  and  was  immediately 
engaged  by  Mr.  Foulis.  Later  on  when  Mr.  Foulis  was  the 
engineer  of  the  light  and  signal  service  of  the  government  of 
New  Brunswick,  his  principal  charge  being  Partridge  Island 
whereon  was  an  automatic  fog  bell  operated  by  heavy  clockwork 
supplied  with  pendulum  and  weights,  he  proposed  a  steam 
whistle  instead  of  the  bell,  steam  whistles  being  then  new  to  the 
world.  Later  on  his  suggestion  was  acted  upon;  there  was  no 
patent  law  then  and  the  inventor,  though  in  his  old  age,  blind 
and  poor,  was  given  no  compensation,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
fog  horn  died  in  poverty. 

Now  to  return  to  our  subject:  William  K.  Reynolds,  a 
native  of  New  England  and  owner  of  a  saw  mill  and  timber 
limits  at  Lepreau,  offered  to  erect  a  wooden  suspension  bridge 
across  the  gorge  below  the  falls  where  the  ground  stands  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  tide  at  low  water,  the  distance  from 
cliff  to  cliff  is  fully  six  hundred  feet  and  the  width  of  water  about 
five  hundred  feet. 
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A  canvass  was  made  among  the  citizens  for  the  sale  of  stock 
in  a  company  to  build  and  operate  the  structure.  An  Act  of 
Assembly  was  obtained  in  the  year  1849  incorporating  the 
Suspension  Bridge  Company,  the  only  incorporator  named  in 
the  Act  being  Mr.  Reynolds.  Sufficient  stock  was  subscribed 
to  justify  a  beginning  and  the  work  commenced  in  the  year  1851. 

Edward  W.  Serrell,  a  famous  designer  of  suspension  bridges, 
was  engaged  to  prepare  plans  and  supervise  the  work;  and  the 
promoter,  William  Kilby  Reynolds,  was  employed  to  carry  out 
the  plans. 

Mr.  Serrell  was  an  Englishman  who  had  been  bred,  in  his 
native  country,  to  the  trade  of  a  cabinet  maker,  in  which  capacity 
he  came  to  this  continent  and  found  employment  in  the  United 
States.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  bridges,  especially  those  of 
the  suspension  kind,  of  which  he  made  models,  and  finally  struck 
out  as  a  bridge  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  soon  became 
famous  and  built  the  one  which  spans  Niagara  river  at  Lewisr 
town,  then  the  longest  in  the  world,  being  1040  feet. 

A  word  about  suspension  bridges :  The  principle  is  of  ancient 
origin  and  has  long  been  in  vogue  among  primitive  peoples,  even 
among  the  apes,  a  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  humans 
do  not  associate  with.  They  are  said  to  have  the  habit  of 
linking  their  bodies  one  to  another,  each  grasping  the  tail  of  the 
other,  and  suspending  this  living  chain  from  a  tall  tree  over- 
hanging the  cliff  of  an  inaccessible  gorge,  then  swinging  them- 
selves to  and  fro,  as  a  pendulum,  increasing  the  momentum, 
until  the  opposite  side  is  reached  when  the  duty  of  the  endman 
in  this  case  is  to  attach  himself  to  some  object  and  thus  form 
a  bridge  on  which  the  migrants  cross  the  ravine.  Primitive 
suspension  bridges  have  consisted  of  two  ropes  thrown  from 
cliff  to  cliff  and  a  floor  secured  thereto,  the  ropes  being  well 
tightened  and  a  roadway  thus  obtained.  Such  viaducts  have 
long  been  used  in  Peru  and  in  Thibet. 

The  modern  suspension  bridge  consists  of  this  principle,  the 
points  of  suspension  being  elevated  to  such  a  height  that  a  floor 
can  be  hung  from  the  chains  or  ropes  to  the  level  of  the  roadway. 
The  British  and  European  general  practice  was  to  hang  such  a 
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deck  from  chains  and  the  American  to  use  wire  ropes,  a  pro- 
nounced example  of  the  former  being  that  over  Menai  Strait, 
in  Wales,  and  of  the  latter  type,  the  first  Brooklyn  bridge  in 
New  York. 

The  Welsh  bridge  was  a  pioneer  structure  of  the  kind  and, 
for  a  long  time,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  connects  Carnarvonshire  with  the  Island  of  Anglesey,  where 
the  strait  has  a  width  of  about  nine  hundred  feet.  The  suspen- 
sion span  of  iron  measures  579  feet,  10  inches,  from  centre  to 
centre  of  towers,  with  a  clear  height  of  102  feet  above  high  water 
level.  The  Carnarvonshire  approach  consists  of  three  spans  of 
52  feet,  6  inches  each,  and  measures  in  all,  inclusive  of  piers  and 
embankment,  about  400  feet;  the  Anglesey  approach  has  four 
spans  similar  to  those  on  the  opposite  end  and  a  total  length, 
including  embankment  and  piers,  of  about  560  feet,  thus  giving 
an  entire  length  of  viaducts  of  about  1540  feet.  It  contains  two 
roadways  of  12  feet  each  in  width  and  a  footpath  4  feet  wide 
between  them.  This  work  was  begun  in  the  year  1818  and 
completed  in  the  year  1826  under  the  plans  of  Thomas  Telford, 
who  himself  was  as  great  a  wonder  as  his  famous  bridge. 

Thomas  Telford's  home  was  that  part  of  Scotland,  bordering 
upon  England,  made  classic  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  olden 
days  it  produced  a  kind  of  tourist,  hated  by  the  English  for  a 
reason  given  once  by  a  gentleman  of  Northumbrian  parentage 
who,  when  addressing  Saint  Andrew's  Society  of  this  city,  at 
an  annual  dinner,  informed  his  hearers  that  although  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  of  his  ancestors'  remains  being  in  Scotland, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  of  the  bones  of  his  ancestors' 
cattle  reposed  there. 

In  later  years  the  Scottish  border  produced  the  poet  James 
Hogg,  known  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd;  Thomas  Carlyle,  the 
Sage  of  Chelsea,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  who  was  the 
leading  engineer  of  his  day,  and  founder  of  the  institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  of  which  he  was  its  first  president,  an  office  which 
he  continued  to  hold  for  several  years  until  his  death. 

He  was  born  in  Eskdale,  Dumfrieshire,  in  the  year  1757. 
When  a  child  he  assisted  his  father  who  was  a  shepherd.     At 
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fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone  mason,  and  in  his  leisure 
studied  Latin,  French  and  German  as  well  as  English;  then  he 
essayed  to  be  a  poet,  writing  a  number  of  effusions  over  the 
nam  de  plume  of  "Eskdale  Tarn,"  but  his  real  measure  was 
found  when  employed  in  Edinburg  at  the  erection  of  houses  in 
the  "new  town."  Here  he  turned  his  attention,  when  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  to  architectural  drawing,  and  two  years  later 
we  find  him  in  London,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  erection 
of  Somerset  House.  In  1784  he  superintended  the  building  of 
a  house  for  the  Commissioner  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard  and 
repaired  the  castle  of  the  member  of  Shrewsbury,  Sir  W. 
Pultenay.  This  gentleman,  realizing  the  attainments  of  the 
clever  young  Scotchman,  secured  his  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Surveyor  of  Public  Works  for  the  County  of  Salop;  when 
the  most  brilliant  of  careers  opened  up  before  him,  although 
he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he  built  his  first  bridge.  He 
designed  and  supervised  the  construction  of  a  number  of  canals 
in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  roads  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  Britain,  including  920  miles  through  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  he  built  no  fewer  than  1100  bridges,  and  similar 
work  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  thus  giving  the  name  which 
still  attaches  to  the  class  of  roads  known  as  "Telford."  His 
principal  docks  were  in  Pultenay  town,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
London  and  Glasgow,  and  the  year  before  his  death  he  reported 
on  the  water  supply  of  London. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  his  work  in  Wales  that  he  designed 
the  Menai  and  Conway  suspension  bridges  on  the  line  of  a 
new  road  to  Ireland,  and  he  was  consulted  on  this  continent 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  promote  the  Bay  Verte  Canal. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  September,  1834. 

The  East  River  suspension  bridge  was  designed  by  John 
A.  Roebling,  civil  engineer,  of  New  York,  and  completed  by 
his  son,  Col.  W.  A.  Roebling.  It  consists  of  three  spans,  the 
main  one  being  15953^2  feet  and  the  side  spans  930  feet  each, 
making  a  total  length  of  3455}^  feet.  The  approaches  measure 
2533)4  feet,  giving  a  grand  total  of  5989  feet,  or  one  mile  and 
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709  feet.     The  height  of  roadway  above  high  tide  is  135  feet 
towers  are  272  feet  and  the  breadth  of  bridge  is  85  feet. 

Each  wire  of  the  bridge  was  dipped  repeatedly  in  oil  which 
was  allowed  to  harden  between  the  dippings  until  each  wire 
had  a  moderately  thick  coat  of  hardened  grease  to  prevent 
oxidation.  Each  of  the  four  cables  contains  5700  wires  thus 
treated,  the  wires  running  longitudinally  and  securely  wrapped 
on  the  outside,  the  diameter  of  each  cable  being  fifteen  and  one- 
half  inches.  The  strength  of  these  steel  wires  is  rated  at  160,000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  senior  Roebling  also  constructed  the  combined  railway 
and  passenger  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  suspension  plan 
and,  in  doing  so,  exercised  his  ingenuity  in  overcoming  elasticity 
which  is  the  objection  to  such  for  railway  purposes. 

Its  length  is  821  feet,  4  inches  and  the  cross-section  consists 
of  a  four  sided  box  18  feet  deep  with  a  lower  floor  24  feet  wide, 
for  team  travel,  and  a  top  for  railway  travel  and  foot  passengers 
with  a  total  width  of  25  feet.  The  walls  of  this  box  are  lattice 
girders  securely  fastened,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  rigidity 
under  a  rolling  load.  It  is  suspended  from  four  cables  of  3640 
wires  each  and  measuring  ten  inches  diameter  when  wrapped. 
The  ends  of  the  cables  in  all  such  bridges  are  securely  anchored 
into  the  ground  that  they  may  resist  the  strain  imposed  upon 
them,  and  the  tops  of  the  towers  are  furnished  with  iron  saddles, 
placed  on  rollers  that  the  cables  may  move  without  overturning 
the  towers. 

Returning  to  the  St.  John  suspension  bridge.  The  promoter 
pushed  his  work  of  construction  i^i  the  years  1851  and  1852 
but,  as  his  franchise  under  the  Act  of  1849  terminated  in  April, 
1852,  and  a  finish  could  not  be  made  on  time,  he  obtained  an 
extension  until  April  1,  1853,  from  the  Legislature  on  April  7, 
1852,  and  the  work  was  performed  as  bargained. 

Mr.  Reynolds  having  undertaken  with  his  subscribers  that 
he  would  finance  the  entire  operation  alone  until  the  bridge 
would  be  completed,  and  the  Legislature  having,  in  the  session 
of  1850,  voted  a  bonus  of  £2,000  to  be  distributed  pro  rata 
among  the  stockholders  after  completion  of  the  bridge  and  a 
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report  from  a  competent  engineer  appointed  by  the  Government 
certifying  approval  of  the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  very  little 
risk  was  taken  by  the  stockholders. 

The  Government  appointed  Alexander  L.  Light,  a  prominent 
and  well  known  engineer  of  the  time,  to  inspect  the  structure 
and  the  new  roads  leading  to  it.     He  reported  as  follows,  viz: — ■ 

(From  the  "Courier,"  May  28,  1853.) 

Report  on  the  Saint  John  Suspension  Bridge,  to 
Hon.  J.  R.  Partelow. 

Sir: — I  beg  to  report  to  you  for  the  information  of  His 
Excellency  the  Lieut. -Governor  and  the  Government,  that 
according  to  instructions  received  from  you,  bearing  date  the 
2 1st  January,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  St.  John  Suspension 
Bridge,  erected  under  the  authority  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  intitled  "An  Act  to  Incor- 
porate the  St.  John  Suspension  Bridge."  And  I  hereby  certify 
that  the  same  is  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  such  Act,  and  that  (within  the  limits  and  conditions  herein 
specified)  it  is  of  sufficient  strength  and  quality  in  all  respects 
to  render  it  perfectly  safe  for  lite  and  property  passing  over  the 
same. 

The  bridge  is  of  the  description  generally  called  "Wire 
Suspension  Bridge,"  being  composed  of  ten  cables,  five  on  each 
side,  each  cable  containing  three  hundred  strands  of  No.  10 
wire,  or  three  thousand  in  all.  These  cables  pass  over  massive 
towers  of  masonry  and  are  made  fast  to  the  solid  rock  behind 
by  heavy  anchors  as  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  span  of  bridge  from  centre  to  centre  of  points  of  suspen- 
sion is  six  hundred  and  thirty  (630)  feet;  width  of  roadway 
between  parapet,  twenty- three  (23)  feet;  with  a  fifteen  feet 
carriage  way  in  the  centre,  and  four  feet  each  side  for  foot  paths. 
The  whole  being  suspended  seventy  feet  above  extreme  high 
water  mark. 

I  have  examined  all  the  component  parts  of  the  bridge, 
including  the  foundation,  and  have  subjected  the  wires,  sus- 
pending rods  and  floor  timbers  to  a  breaking  strain,  in  order 
to  form  a  safe  calculation  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  bridge, 
upon  all  which  I  beg  to  report  in  detail. 

The  towers  upon  the  western  side  of  the  river  are  built  upon 
two  different  kinds  of  rock,  the  northern  part  being  built  upon 
limestone,  whilst  the  southern  is  erected  upon  a  very  hard  dark 
colored   trap   rock.     Between   these  rocks   there   is   a  decided 
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fissure,  which,  I  am  informed,  Xfor  now  that  the  tower  is  built 
I  have  no  other  means  of  knowing)  did  not  extend  under  the 
northern  tower,  but  ran  out  to  nothing  at  the  southeastern  face 
of  the  same.  This  fissure,  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  contractor,  tells 
me  has  been  carefully  cleaned  out  and  rammed  full  of  concrete 
and  broken  stone.  On  the  edge  of  the  fissure,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it,  this  is  now  nearly  as  hard  as  the 
rock  itself. 

This  must  be  watched  and  kept  carefully  sealed  up  to  prevent 
the  water  from  getting  in,  which  if  allowed  to  enter,  and  to 
freeze,  might  do  serious  damage.  So  long  as  this  is  guarded 
against  I  consider  the  towers  to  be  perfectly  safe,  as  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  all  earth  has  been  excavated  from  under  them, 
they  being  built  upon  the  solid  rock,  each  of  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  which  stands  firmly  upon  its  own  base. 

The  towers  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  are  built  upon 
a  shaly  slate  rock.  The  northeastern  tower  has  been  regularly 
stepped  down  with  steps  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon  until 
it  attains  a  firm  footing  at  the  bottom  from  whence  it  has  been* 
built  up  entirely  of  strong  granite  masonry,  of  a  firm  and  durable 
character.  The  southern  tower  has  likewise  been  cut  down  to 
a  solid  foundation;  but  whether  from  economical  or  other 
motives  the  base  of  the  tower,  which  should  be  the  strongest, 
having  to  carry  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  whole,  has 
been  built  of  limestone  rubble  masonry,  of  not  nearly  the  same 
strength  as  the  masonry  in  the  tower  erected  upon  it,  which  is 
constructed  of  granite.  This  I  consider  a  mistake,  for  though 
the  work  is  safe  and  will  last,  I  doubt  not,  for  many  years,  yet 
it  is  not  by  any  means  of  the  same  durable  nature  nor  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  work. 

To  remedy '  this  defect  I  would  recommend  the  outside  of 
this  rubble  work,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  be 
covered  with  a  good  coating  of  cement,  made  of  the  best  hydraulic 
lime;  and  the  outside  of  this  to  be  weatherboarded.  With  due 
attention  to  this  it  may  be  made  to  last  for  an  indefinite  space 
of  time. 

The  towers  themselves  are  built  of  first-class  granite  masonry. 
They  are  fifty-one  feet,  nine  inches  high  above  the  base,  fifteen 
square  at  the  bottom  and  six  feet  square  at  the  top  of  tower 
below  the  coping.  The  coping  stone  that  the  saddle  rests  upon 
is  seven  feet  square  and  one-half  i}/i)  feet  thick.  Each  of  the 
other  courses  is  two  feet  thick.  The  stone  at  the  outside  of  the 
towers  is  composed  of,  is  grey  granite  of  a  fine  grain  and  durable 
nature.  The  stones  are  dressed  smooth  upon  the  beds  and 
builds,  but  the  outside  is  rough,  technically  called  with  a  quarry 
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face  with  an  arris  or  tooled  margin  one  inch  wide  round  the 
edge  of  each  stone.  The  filling  in  the  centre  of  the  towers,  I 
am  informed,  is  composed  of  the  best  class  limestone  rubble 
laid  in  cement  and  grouted,  each  course  being  leveled  off  to 
correspond  Vith  the  granite  face  before  the  next  was  laid.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  carefully  examining  the  outside  of  the 
work  it  seems  executed  in  a  faithful  and  workmanlike  manner. 
(For  strength  of  tower  see  appendix). 

On  top  of  the  towers  rest  the  arrangements  for  compensating 
the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  back  stage.  This  consists 
of  a  lower  plate  of  cast  iron  3x4  feet  square,  bedded  in  the 
masonry  and  firmly  fastened  down  with  copper  dowels  to  prevent 
any  movement  of  itself.  This  plate  is  perfectly  smooth  on  its 
upper  surface.  On  it  are  inserted  seven  wrought  iron  cylindrical 
rollers;  on  these  rollers  a  saddle  is  placed  which  consists  of  a 
plate  of  cast  iron  perfectly  smooth  on  its  lower  surface  to  corres- 
pond with  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  plate. 

The  top  of  the  plate  is  cut  out  into  five  grooves  8^  inches 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  semi-cular  and  33^  inches  diameter 
at  bottom,  and  formed  on  a  curve  of  4  feet  6  inches  radius  in 
longitudinal  direction  of  the  bridge.  In  these  grooves  the 
cables  rest.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  in  the  event 
of  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  cables  from  variations  of 
temperature,  the  saddle  moves  along  upon  the  rollers  without 
wracking  the  masonry  of  the  towers.  I  consider  this  an  excellent 
plan  and  well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

The  cable  are  ten  in  number,  five  on  each  side  of  the  bridge, 
laid  parallel  to  each  other  and  composed  of  three  hundred 
strands  of  No.  10  wire,  about  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter  of 
each  cable,  or  3000  strands  in  all.  Before  these  cables  were 
made  the  wire  was  boiled  in  linseed  oil  and  franklinite,  which 
prevents  corrosion.  I  am  informed  there  were  six  barrels  of 
oil  used  in  their  preparation.  These  cables  are  hung  over  the 
top  of  the  towers  on  each  side  in  catenarian  curves,  the  droop 
from  the  tops  of  the  towers  to  the  apex  of  the  curve  being  about 
forty-five  feet. 

The  cables  on  the  land  sides  are  carried  back  over  the  tops 
of  the  towers  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  angle  as  on  the 
bridge  side  of  the  tower.  This  causes  the  pressure  on  each  side 
of  the  tower  to  be  the  same,  the  resultant  of  which  is  a  vertical 
pressure.  The  cables  are  carried  back  on  this  angle  until  they 
meet  the  surface  of  the  rock,  where  they  are  fastened  by  suitable 
arrangements  of  links  and  shackles  of  sufficient  strength  to 
anchors  of  wrought  iron.  These  anchors  are  straight  bars  of 
best  refined  round  iron  four  and  one-quarter  inches  in  diameter. 
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There  are  two  of  them  in  each  cable,  the  one  set  six  feet  behind 
the  other,  in  holes  drilled  by  machinery  eight  feet  into  the  solid 
rock,  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  of  the  curvature  of  the  back 
stays,  and  these  secured  by  filling  round  them  with  iron  wedges 
and  lead.  From  the  unfinished  state  of  the  anchor  pits  (the 
masonry  proposed  to  be  built  over  them  not  being  yet  com- 
menced) the  earth  had  washed  in  partially  covering  them,  so 
that  I  could  not  examine  them  thoroughly.  The  parts  exposed, 
however,  were  securely  fastened.  I  would  recommend  that 
these  anchors  be  housed  over  either  with  stone  or  brick  arch 
or  wooden  house  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  shackles, 
and  the  drainage  from  the  same,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
perfect  now,  be  made  thoroughly  complete. 

Five  of  the  cables  on  the  western  side  of  the  bridge  have 
been  spliced.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  danger  from  this  as  it 
is  made  in  what  is  technically  called  the  return,  after  the  cable 
has  been  passed  around  the  frog  of  the  anchor  which  is  well  and 
securely  clamped ;  moreover  from  experiments  that  I  have  made 
on  wire  spliced  in  this  manner,  the  wire  broke  at  the  perfect  part 
and  not  at  the  splice.  Suspension  bridges  in  Europe  are  gener- 
ally made  of  wires  of  promiscuous  lengths,  splicing  them  when- 
ever the  coil  was  run  out.  In  the  Fribourgh  Bridge, — ■  the 
largest  bridge  of  the  kind  in  Europe  —  the  cables  were  made 
in  this  manner. 

The  suspension  rods  are  three-eighth  inch  by  six-eighth  inch 
and  are  in  different  lengths  to  suit  the  curve  of  the  cables. 
There  are  14/  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  or  2P4  in  all.  They 
are  suspended  from  the  cables  at  every  four  feet,  alternating 
regularly  from  one  cable  to  the  other  beginning  with  the  outside 
and  going  regularly  on  by  steps  of  four  feet  at  a  time  to  the 
inside  one,  then  beginning  with  the  outside  one  again.  These 
suspending  rods  have  a  stirrup  at  their  lower  extremities,  into 
which  the  transverse  beams  of  the  roadway  are  fitted  and  are 
there  nailed  fast  to  prevent  their  slipping  off.  They  are  each 
of  them  provided  with  one  or  two  turnbuckles  according  to  their 
length.  These  are  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  them  by  to 
bring  them  all  into  the  same  degree  of  tension.  These  suspension 
rods  are  amply  strpng  enough,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  appendix, 
where  the  strength  of  the  bridge  and  its  individual  parts  are 
explained (Reference  to  four  feet  foot- 
path on  each  side  marked  by  longitudinal  scantlmg  each  side 
of  15  feet  carriageway,  but  paper  mutilated  so  it  cannot  be 
copied  verbatim) . 

The  transverse  beams  of  the  road  are  three  by  fourteen 
inches  in  the  middle,  and  three  by  twelve  inches  at  the  sides 
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where  they  fit  into  the  stirrups.  This  gives  a  slight  curvation 
to  the  cross-section  of  the  roadway  and  allows  the  water  to  run 
off  the  sides,  where  it  passes  through  cast  iron  scuppers.  The 
transverse  beams  are  placed  four  feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre. 

The  planking  for  the  carriageway  is  placed  longitudinally 
and  rests  upon  the  transverse  beams.  The  planks  composing 
it  are  three  inches  in  thickness  and  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
and  upwards  in  width,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length. 
On  each  side  of  the  bridge  above  and  below  the  transverse 
beams  are  the  top  and  bottom  chords  of  a  section  of  eight  inches 
by  five  inches  and  five  inches  by  five  inches.  These  are  procured 
in  long  lengths  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet  and  spliced,  bolted 
and  banded  together  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to  one  continuous 
timber  extending  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other.  Iron 
bolts,  three-quarter  inch  section,  pass  through  these  top  and 
bottom  chords,  and  through  the  intervening  transverse  beam 
at  every  crossing  of  the  same.  These  chords  have  the  effect 
of  stiffening  the  bridge  and  distribute  any  passing  load  over 
three  or  four  of  the  suspending  rods. 

The  timbers  of  the  handrail  on  the  outside  of  the  bridge  are 
five  inches  by  five  inches.  The  posts  are  morticed  into  the 
upper  chords  and  are  braced  with  diagonal  braces  of  a  similar 
section,  extending  from  the  foot  of  one  post  to  the  head  of 
another,  forming  a  series  of  St.  Andrews  crosses.  The  tops  of 
the  posts  are  morticed  into  the  handrail,  the  top  of  which  is 
capped  with  a  moulding  extending  one  inch  over  each  side  of 
the  same.  The  whole  is  trussed  up  tight  by  three-quarter  inch 
bolts  passing  through  the  handrail  and  by  the  side  of  the  vertical 
post  and  screwed  up  tight  with  a  nut  underneath  the  top  chord. 

The  platform  of  the  bridge  has  a  slight  curvature  across  the 
river  of  nine  inches,  the  same  being  inverted  to  the  curve  of  the 
chains.  This  curvature  varies  of  course  with  the  degree  of 
temperature;  in  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  the  bridge  will  be 
nearly  a  level  plane. 

At  either  end  of  the  bridge  are  six  guys,  three  on  one  side 
and  the  same  number  on  the  other.  These  guys  are  small 
cables  of  wire  one  inch  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  rock 
on  either  side  of  the  bridge,  where  they  are  fastened  to  the 
bridge  itself,  the  guys  upon  one  side  pulling  against  the  guys 
on  the  other  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to  neutralize  the  effects 
of  the  wind.  These  guys,  however,  are  very  imperfectly  put 
in,  being  badly  made,  indifferently  fastened  and  by  no  means 
in  the  proper  state  of  tension.  I  would  recommend  these  guys 
to  be  immediately  attended  to,  and  made  as  perfect  as  it  is 
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possible  to  make  them,  as  I  consider  that  there  is  more  to  be 
tea  rod  from  the  effects  of  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  which  sweep 
through  the  gorge  than  from  almost  any  other  disturbing  cause. 

The  approaches  to  the  bridge  are  only  completed  for  about 
150  feet  on  each  side.  The  roads  leading  thereto  are  bad;  on 
the  eastern  side  there  is  a  steep  hill  within  300  feet  of  the  bridge, 
which  should  be  cut  down  to  a  grade  of  1  in  25,  before  heavy 
loads  can  be  taken  up  it  with  any  degree  of  facility.  In  fact  — 
when  the  hill  is  covered  with  ice,  as  it  was  when  I  made  the 
survey,  it  is  almost  impassable  for  loaded  teams.  The  rest  of 
this  road  passes  through  the  Portland  Town  shipyards  and  is 
more  or  less  blocked  up  with  timber. 

From  the  end  of  the  150  feet  approach  at  the  western  side 
of  the  bridge  to  the  junction  of  the  main  road  near  the  Asylum 
the  road  creeps  round  the  base  of  sloping  ground  and  is  decidedly 
unsafe  at  any  pace  beyond  a  walk,  when  there  is  ice  upon  it. 

The  Act  with  regard  to  the  road  and  approaches  is  indefinite 
as  to  how  far  they  are  to  be  completed.  I  estimate  that  it  will 
require  £200  to  make  a  good  road  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  work  from  a  point  leaving  the  main  road  by  the  Asylum 
west  of  the  bridge,  to  the  same  distance  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river. 

The  amount  of  work  still  remaining  to  be  done  to  render  the 
work  perfect,  and  if  which,  if  neglected,  will  considerably  lessen 
the  ultimate  durability  of  the  bridge,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  does  not  interfere  with  its  being  used  for  the  present  are: 
First,  Repairing  the  spiral  winding  of  the  cables,  technically 
called  the  sewing,  where  it  has  been  broken  in  many  places  in 
taking  them  over  the  towers.  If  this  is  not  done  the  water  will 
get  into  these  places  and  do  serious  mischief.  Second,  painting 
all  the  ironwork  of  the  bridge  a  white  color  with  white  lead  and 
oil.  The  white  color  materially  weakens  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  allows  any  symptom  of  incipient  oxidation  immediately  to 
manifest  itself.  Third,  coating  the  limestone  rubble  masonry 
in  the  southeastern  foundation  with  hydraulic  cement  and 
weather-boarding  the  same;  likewise  pointing  the  joints  of  the 
masonry  in  all  the  towers  with  cement.  Fourth,  finishing  and 
refastening  guys.  Fifth,  cleaning  out,  thoroughly  draining  and 
housing  over  anchors.  Sixth,  completing  the  roads  to  and  from 
the  bridge. 

I  have  estimated  that  £500  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  complete 
these  items. 

Speaking  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  men- 
tioned items,  I  consider  the  workmanship  well  executed  and 
creditable  to  all  concerned. 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  respectfully  recom- 
mending that  the  wise  intention  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  it  being  perioaically  inspected  should  be  carried  out.  Sus- 
pension bridges  in  particular  require  to  be  carefully  watched, 
the  stability  of  the  whole  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  perfection  of  its  parts.  It  is  no  use  if  the  cables  are  strong 
and  equally  strained  if  the  suspending  rods  are  not  in  adjustment, 
and  vice  versa. 

In  conclusion  I  would  merely  add  that  in  the  survey  nothing 
has  been  taken  for  granted  where  there  was  the  least  possibility 
of  applying  a  test;  and  where  the  least  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained the  fullest  practical  experiments  have  been  made  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  incurred 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Sgd.)     Alexander  L.  Light. 
St.  Andrews,  25th  February,  1853. 

APPENDIX. 

On  the  Ultimate  Strength  of  the  Bridge  and  all  its 
Component  Parts 

The  safe  strength  of  the  bridge  I  estimate  to  be  131  tons 
gross. 

From  the  result  of  six  experiments  that  I  have  made  upon 
the  strength  of  the  wire  used  in  the  construction  of  the  St.  John 
Suspension  Bridge,  I  found  that  hung  in  a  catenarian  curve  at 
the  same  angle  over  the  points  of  suspension  and  suspended 
over  saddles  struck  to  the  same  radius  they  broke  with  an 
average  weight  of  840  pounds  net  upon  each  wire.  Now  there 
are  3000  strands  of  wire  in  the  ten  cables:  We  therefore  get 
3000  X  840  =  2,520,000  lbs  =  1,125  tons,  as  the  absolute 
strength  of  the  cables 

The  suspended  weight  of  the  bridge  I  calculate  to  be  150 
tons.  This  includes  the  weight  of  the  cables  themselves  between 
the  points  of  suspension,  the  suspending  rods,  floor  timbers, 
and  all  other  suspended  weight  of  the  bridge.  Deducting  this 
150  tons,  the  weight  of  the  bridge,  from  the  absolute  tensile 
strength  of  the  cables  will  leave  975  tons  as  the  extraneous  load 
theoretically  that  would  cause  fracture. 

The  best  authorities  upon  construction,  however,  (vide 
Tredgold,  Nicholson,  Rennie)  inform  us  that  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  safe,  either  in  wood  or  iron,  we  should  never  allow 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  breaking  strain  as  a  safe  load.     My 
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own  practice  has  always  agreed  with  this.  Now  dividing  the 
1,125  tons,  the  absolute  strength  of  the  cables,  by  4  for  a  safe 
load  we  get  281  tons,  and  deducting  from  this  150  tons,  the 
calculated  weight  of  the  bridge,  we  have  131  tons,  as  the  safe 
load  the  bridge  will  sustain  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  this 
being  equally  distributed  all  over  the  platform  of  the  same. 

I  am  informed  that  it  was  the  intention  that  the  bridge 
should  bear  a  human  being  upon  every  two  feet  square.  Now 
taking  the  average  weight  of  man  at  150  pounds  net  there  should 
be  37J/2  pounds  upon  every  superficial  foot,  and  there  being 
13,340  superficial  feet  in  the  platform  of  the  bridge  we  have: 
13,340  X  373^  =  223  tons,  as  the  load  that  this  calculation 
would  give.  To  arrive  at  this  strength  I  believe  one- third  of 
the  breaking  strain  was  assumed  as  a  safe  load.  Taking  there- 
fore as  before  1,125  tons  as  the  absolute  strength  of  the  cables, 
this,  divided  by  three,  leaves  375  tons;  deduct  from  this  150 
tons,  the  weight  of  bridge  common  to  both  calculations,  we 
have  225  tons  as  the  s^afe  load  according  to  this  calculation,  and 
my  own  experiments  upon  the  strength  of  the  wire.  One-third 
of  the  breaking  load  may  be  safe,  but  a  one-quarter  I  feel  per- 
suaded is  more  in  accordance  with  general  practice. 

Though  225  tons,  or  even  131  tons,  may  seem  a  large  load 
and  more,  probably,  than  ever  will  or  should  be  allowed  upon 
it,  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
greatest  load  that  could  possibly  come  upon  it.  The  heaviest 
load  that  a  bridge  is  liable  to  be  subjected  to,  is  estimated  by 
various  writers  at  120  pounds  per  superficial  foot.  This  is 
considering  the  bridge  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance  to  be 
crowded  with  people.  This  agrees  with  experiments  of  my  own, 
as  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  crowding  twenty  persons  averaging 
150  lbs.  each  into  twenty-five  superficial  feet.  Mr.  Brunei,  in 
his  report  upon  the  Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge,  says,  "That 
a  bridge  should  be  able  to  support  120  pounds  per  superficial 
foot  besides  its  own  weight,  and  that  no  bridge  can  be  called 
perfectly  safe  that  will  not  do  this."  Now  taking  as  before  the 
platform  of  the  bridge  as  13,340  superficial  feet,  and  120  pounds 
per  foot  as  the  greatest  load  that  can  by  any  possibility  come 
upon  it  we  have  13,340  X  120  lbs.  =  1,600,800  pounds,  or  714 
tons,  as  the  greatest  extraneous  load  the  bridge  can  be  subjected 
to.  We  have  previously  shewn  that  975  tons  is  the  extraneous 
load  that  would  cause  fracture  of  the  cables.  Deducting  714 
from  975  we  have  261  tons  excessive  strength  theoretically  after 
the  platform  is  fully  loaded.     This  is  taking  the  most  extreme 

case   and   it   would   require   the   weight  

(Paper  mutilated  and  cannot  be  read,  but  reference  appears  to 
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be  made  to  strength  of  cables  not  in  direct  ratio  to  number  of 

wires  but  being  less  than  ratio) This 

load  even  for  a  very  short  time,  were  they  by  any  possibility 
subjected  to  it,  I  consider  very  doubtful  indeed,  as  it  is  found 
that  a  wire  cable  made  of  1000  wires  banded  together  does  not 
possess  1000  times  the  strength  of  a  single  wire,  even  though 
every  wire  be  of  the  same  strength.  This  is  from  the  great 
practical  difficulty  in  drawing  them  all  straight  alike  and 
straining  and  bending  them  the  same.  This  is  the  reason  why 
builders  generally  assume  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  breaking 
strain  for  a  safe  load.  Of  this,  however,  every  engineer  must 
judge  for  himself.  It  is  very  certain  there  is  no  economy  in 
risk.     An  excess  of  strength  is  far  better  than  a  deficiency. 

On  the  Strength  of  the  Towers. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  in  this  report  that  the  pressure 
upon  these  towers  is  vertical.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to 
provide  for  this  pressure  They  are  built  upon  a  firm  base  and 
of  such  proportions  as  to  ensure  their  own  stability,  being  built 
of  the  best  material  and  laid  in  cement,  it  being  taken  for  granted 
that  the  workma'nship  is  good,  of  which  from  the  fine  appearance 
ol  the  outside  of  the  work  I  consider  there  is  little  doubt.  It  is 
proposed  to  demonstrate  their  strength.  The  part  of  the  tower 
below  the  tower  has  the  smallest  sectional  area.  They  are  here 
six  feet  square  containing  36  square  feet  in  each  tower,  or  144 
square  feet  collectively  at  the  four  points  o{:  support.  This 
crushing  weight  of  granite  varies  from  two  to  six  tons  per  square 
inch  of  surface.  Taking  the  lowest  average  would  give  us  288 
tons  crushing  weight  upon  each  square  foot.  Now  as  there  are 
144  square  feet  in  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  towers  we  get 
144  X  288  =  41,472  tons  as  the  crushing  weight  of  the  four 
towers,  or  more  than  forty  tons  the  extreme  weight  can  by  any 
possibility  be  brought  upon  them. 

On  Strength  of  the  Anchors. 

Each  cable  is  fastened  by  a  separate  attachment  to  its  own 
anchors.  The  smallest  sectional  area  that  these  attachments  pre- 
sent is  twelve  and  one-half  inches  or  two  shackles  each  two  and 
one-half  inches  by  two  and  one-half  inches.  There  are  therefore 
twenty  attachments,  of  twelve  inches  each  to  the  ten  cables. 
The  strain  on  these  attachments  is  directly  tensile.  Any  load 
applied  on  the  bridge  is  immediately  communicated  through 
the  cables  and  over  the  saddles  to  the  anchors  at  either  end. 
For  instance,  were  twenty  tons  applied  on  the  platform  of  the 
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bridge  there  would  be  a  strain  of  twenty  tons  upon  each  set  of 
anchors,  less  the  friction  over  the  saddle.  Therefore,  to  arrive 
at  the  strength  of  the  anchors,  only  half  their  number  must  be 
taken  into  account,  or  one  for  each  cable.  The  tensile  strength 
of  refined  iron  varies  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  per 
sectional  inch  (according  to  quality).  In  calculations  for  large 
castings  it  is  only  considered  advisable  to  take  a  sixty  as  a  safe 

load.     We    have    therefore     10  X  125  X  6Q'QQQ  =  1,250,000 
pounds,  558  tons,  for  a  safe  load. 

On  the  Strength  of  the  Suspending   Rods. 

There  are  147  on  either  side  of  the  bridge,  or  294  in  all. 
The  amount  of  weight  required  to  break  one  would  be  about 
eight  tons.  They  have  all  been  tested,  I  understand,  with  a 
strain  of  four  tons.  Before  loading  the  bridge  I  subjected  one 
to  a  strain  of  five  tons  striking  it  violently  at  the  same  time 
with  a  hammer  to  cause  vibration.  It  bore  this  without  shewing 
any  symptoms  of  weakness.  Assuming,  therefore,  eight  tons 
to  be  breaking  strain,  taking  one-quarter  of  this,  or  two  tons, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  rods,  we  have  2  X  294  =  588  tons 
as  a  safe  load  for  the  rods,  were  this  load  equally  distributed 
over  the  platform  of  the  bridge.  Moreover  the  upper  and  lower 
chords  and  trussed  handrail  have  the  effect  of  distributing  any 
passing  load  over  three  or  four  of  the  suspending  rods;  and  the 
more  so  on  account  of  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  cable, 
which  settles  imperceptibly  when  the  load  presses  heavily  upon 
any  particular  point.  If  two  of  the  suspension  rods  upon  one 
side  were  taken  out,  leaving  twelve  feet  of  the  roadway  unsup- 
ported, there  would  still  be  strength  enough  in  the  chords  and 
handrail  so  to  distribute  the  load  on  to  the  two  next  adjoining 
rods,  as  to  require  about  seven  tons  to  cause  fraction  of  the 
roadway. 

On  the  Strength  of  the  Transverse  Beams. 

The  transverse  beams  of  the  roadway  which  support  the 
planking  are  three  inches  by  fourteen  inches  in  the  middle 
rounded  on  top  to  three  inches  by  twelve  inches  at  the  ends 
From  actual  experiments  that  I  have  made  since  my  return  to 
St.  Andrews,  upon  beams  of  the  precise  length,  size  of  scantling 
and  description  of  timber  of  those  used  in  the  St.  John  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  taking  the  mean  of  those  experiments,  I  found 
they  broke  with  a  de^d  load  of  four  tons  hung  in  the  middle  of 
each  beam,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  eight  tons 
distributed   all   over  the  surface  of   the  same.     These   beams, 
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being  covered  with  long  three  inch  planks  laid  longitudinally, 
and  extending  over  several  spaces,  and  firmly  spiked  down  at 
the  crossings  of  each,  has  the  effect  of  more  than  doubling  the 
strength  of  an  individual  beam  upon  which  there  may  be  a 
pressure,  (but  has  no  effect  upon  the  beams  collectively),  and 
moreover  distributes  any  passing  load  over  the  adjoining  beams 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  load.  A  load  of  three  tons, 
including  teams  in  one  of  the  usual  wagons  of  the  country, 
would  be  distributed  over  about  three  beams  or  twelve  feet. 
The  breaking  strain  of  these  three  beams  (where  the  load  is 
distributed)  would  be  twenty-four  tons  as  I  have  already  shewn. 
In  order  to  be  safe,  one-quarter  of  the  breaking  strain,  or  six 
tons,  only  should  be  allowed ;  and  as  a  load  of  three  tons,  includ- 
ing teams,  will  always  be  liable  to  be  passed  by  another  of  the 
same  weight,  I  therefore  consider  that  loads  of  three  tons  are  as 
much  as  can  pass  one  another  with  safety. 


On  the  Strength  of  the  Planking  in  the  Roadway. 

The  planks  in  the  roadway  are  three  inches  thick  and  vary 
from  six  inches  to  upward  of  a  foot  in  width.  Their  bearing 
between  the  transverse  beams  is  three  feet,  nine  inches.  They 
are  firmly  spiked  down  at  every  crossing.  The  ultimate  strength 
of  a  plank  six  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  nine  inches  bearing, 
firmly  fastened  at  each  end  is  four  tons.  Taking  the  quarter 
of  this,  or  one  ton,  as  a  safe  load,  it  is  as  much  weight  as  ever 
should  be  on  a  single  wheel.  This  is  while  the  plank  is  new 
and  unworn.  When  the  plank  becomes  worn  down  to  two 
inches  in  thickness,  it  will  then  bear  up  only  half  this  load,  and 
must  be  removed.  I  consider  it  would  have  been  much  safer 
and  more  economical  to  have  planked  the  carriage  way  in  the 
middle  with  four  inch  planks,  leaving  the  foot-paths  covered 
as  they  are  at  present.  This  would  have  rendered  the  bridge 
much  stiffer  and  steadier  and  would  only  have  added  about  ten 
tons  to  its  weight.  There  is  one  inch  wear  in  a  three-inch  plank, 
for  when  it  becomes  two  inches  thick  it  must  be  removed ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  two  inches  or  double  wear  in  a  four 
inch  plank.  The  decay  need  not  be  taken  into  account  for  in 
such  a  dry  and  airy  position  as  the  deck  of  the  Suspension 
Bridge,  good  white  pine  plank  will  not  suffer  much  from  decay 
in  less  than  five  or  six  years. 
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Summary. 

Tons. 

No.     1. — Absolute  tensile  strength  of  cables 1125 

No.    2. — Suspended  weight  of  bridge,  including  cables 150 

No.    3. — Extraneous  load,  theoretically,  that  would  cause 

fracture 975 

No.    4. — Greatest  extraneous  load  that  the  bridge  could 

ever  be  subjected  to 714 

No.    5. — Safe  strength  of  cables 281 

No.    6. — Load  that  bridge  will  bear  with  perfect  safety 131 

No.    7. — Greatest  load  that  anchors  will  bear  collectively 

with  perfect  safety 588 

No.    8. — Load  that  suspending  rods  can  bear  collectively 

with  perfect  safety 558 

No.    9. — Load  that  beams  will  bear  collectively 294 

No.  10. — Greatest  loads  in  tons  that  can  pass  one  another 

with  safety 3 

No.  11. — Greatest  loads  upon  a  wheel 1 

Description  of  the  Testing. 

Having  decided  upon  the  safe  strength  of  the  bridge,  I 
resolved  to  test  the  whole  structure  with  seventy  tons,  or  a 
little  more  than  half  of  its  safe  load.  This  was  done  by  means 
of  carts  loaded  with  bricks,  in  the  following  manner: — 

Thirty  carts  were  first  placed  upon  the  bridge,  each  cart  and 
its  load  weighing  two  tons,  these  carts  extended  in  double  lines 
completely  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other,  the  carts 
upon  one  side  not  being  opposite  each  other,  but  breaking  joints 
as  it  were,  the  carts  upon  one  side  being  in  between  two  on  the 
other.  These  carts  were  taken  on  one  at  a  time,  and  its  horse 
and  driver  allowed  time  to  get  off  before  another  was  brought 
on,  the  bridge  all  the  time  undergoing  inspection  to  see  if  every- 
thing was  in  order.  After  all  these  carts  had  been  placed  in 
their  position  which  were  previously  marked  for  them,  then 
three  double  teams,  weighing  upwards  of  three  tons  each,  were 
led  one  at  a  time  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  other,  between 
the  double  line  of  carts.  The  horses  were  then  taken  off  and 
the  whole  load,  amounting  to  about  seventy  tons,  was  left 
standing  for  an  hour  while  the  whole  of  the  bridge  underwent 
a  close  inspection  without  finding  anything  out  of  place.  In 
the  meantime  the  carts  were  made  fast  to  the  two  lines  of  chains 
attached  to  the  stationary  power  erected  at  either  end  of  the 
bridge  and  were  then  wound  simultaneously  off,  the  last  of  each 
line  of  carts  passing  one  another  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  the 
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the  carts  upon  the  north  side  going  off  at  the  eastern  end  and 
those  at  the  south  side  going  off  at  the  western  end. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  June,  1853,  the  stockholders  held  their 

first  annual  meeting  after  the  shares  having  been  distributed 

and  paid  for,  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  amount  of  £20,000 

having    been    represented.     They    enacted    by-laws,    passed    a 

motion  to  solicit  help  from  the  Province  in  completing  the  road, 

thanked  the  provisional  Directors  and  elected  their  successors, 

as  follows: — 

Charles  Brown,  President, 

Richard  Whiteside,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

The  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  Treasurer. 

Joseph  Fairweather,  n 

William  J.  Ritchie,  _. 

T  ts.   T  r      Directors. 

James  D.  Lewin, 

William  K.  Reynolds,        J 

Honourable  Charles  Simonds,  who  was  one  of  the  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Company  whose  bridges  fell,  would  seem  to  have 
lost  all  faith  in  bridge  promoters.  When  solicited  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  he  refused  to  subscribe  stock,  but  promised  that 
should  the  promoter  succeed  in  his  enterprise  he  would  donate 
him  £100.  Accordingly  Mr.  Simonds  lived  up  to  his  offer, 
and  in  July,  1853,  handed  the  lucky  contractor  the  money. 

The  fondest  expectations  of  the  promoter  must  have  been 
realized  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1853,  when  the  right  to 
collect  tolls  for  one  year  was  offered  at  public  auction  and 
brought  the  sum  of  £1,665,  being  about  9.27  per  cent,  on  the 
£18,000  of  capital  stock  subscribed.  The  bidder,  Mr.  Hartwell 
B.  Crosby,  was  justified  in  paying  this  price,  as  the  receipts, 
during  February  of  that  year,  ranged  from  £5  to  £7  per  day. 
This  elysian  era  was,  however,  not  continuous.  A  storm  did 
serious  damage  in  the  spring  of  1858.  The  description  given 
in  Harper's  Weekly  of  May  1st  of  that  year  with  an  accom- 
panying picture  of  the  bridge,  as  wrecked,  and  the  Fredericton 
stage  on  the  edge  of  the  opening,  is  so  vivid  that  it  is  quoted 
verbatim,  as  follows,  viz: — 
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("Harper's  Weekly,"  May  1st,  1858.) 

On  24th  March  a  violent  storm  raged  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince. As  night  fell  the  wind  became  so  violent  that  the  flooring 
of  the  bridge  over  the  St.  John  River  was  upset  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  The  girders  soon  followed  the  example;  and  shortly 
after  dark  a  gap  of  some  200  feet  divided  one  extremity  from 
the  other.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  Fredericton 
Coach  drove,  as  usual,  upon  the  bridge.  The  horses,  which 
were  travelling  rapidly,  came  to  a  dead  halt.  The  driver,  in 
the  storm  and  darkness,  could  see  nothing;  and,  not  unnatur- 
ally, plied  the  whip  with  some  vigor.  To  his  amazement  the 
horses  stood  stock  still.  He  whipped  afresh,  more  severely  than 
before;   but  the  animals  did  not  flinch. 

With  some  impatience  the  driver  got  off  his  seat,  supposing 
that  there  must  be  a  log  in  the  way,  or  that  the  harness  was  in 
disorder;  and  intending  to  lead  his  team  past  the  doubtful 
point.  Meanwhile  the  travelers  inside,  who,  in  that  storm, 
were  not  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind,  were  loud  in  their 
reproaches  and  abuse  of  the  lazy  animals. 

On  alighting  the  driver  could  find  no  log  in  front  of  his  team. 
In  fact,  he  could  see  not  a  yard  in  front  of  him.  All  was  blank 
darkness.  He  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  finding  nothing  that 
could  justify  the  sudden  stand  of  the  animals,  turned  about, 
resolved  to  lead  them  forward,  when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning 
illuminated  the  scene.  The  spectacle  which  then  shone  out 
made  his  blood  run  cold.  He  was  standing  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  chasm  of  the  bridge.  One  step  more  would  have  precipi- 
tated him  into  the  abyss.  Had  the  horses  not  stopped  when 
they  did  the  coach  would  have  gone  over,  and  the  Norwalk 
catastrophe  would  have  been  renewed  on  a  smaller  scale. 

One  can  readily  realize  the  emotion  with  which  the  driver 
and  passengers  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  provi- 
dential preservation  from  an  awful  death. 

In  the  year  1875  the  Government  of  the  Province,  under 
the  powers  reserved  to  itself  in  the  Company's  charter,  took 
over  the  bridge,  paying  the  Company  the  sum  of  $65,000.00, 
and  from  that  time  on  it  was  a  free  bridge,  travelled  constantly 
by  the  public  until  the  new  steel  arch  built  alongside  was  opened 
and  the  old  landmark  for  ever  closed  to  travel.  The  work  of 
demolition  began  about  August  25,  1915,  and  was  completed 
September  13  of  the  same  year. 

Suspension  bridges  may  now  be  classed  among  things  of  the 
past.     Their  flexibility  which  causes  a  rolling  load  such  as  a 
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locomotive  to  drive  a  wave  ahead  and  produce  the  effect  of  a 
constant  climbing  effort,  besides  the  racking  strain  on  such 
structures,  has  caused  their  condemnation,  and  place  has  been 
given,  by  them,  for  the  rigid  type  known  as  the  Cantilever, 
which  is  of  the  same  family  and  well  suited  to  the  carrying  of 
heavy  rolling  loads. 

In  recognition  of  service  rendered,  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment has  left  the  foundations  of  the  four  towers  which  carried 
the  bridge  and,  on  the  southern  face  of  the  southwestern  one, 
has  placed  the  two  original  inscription  stones,  one  being 
"William  K.  Reynolds,  Builder,"  and  the  other  "Edward  W. 
Serrell,  Engineer."  In  addition  to  these  stones,  a  brass  plate 
superscribed  with  a  picture  of  the  bridge  and  subscribed  with 
the  following  inscription  is  being  prepared,  viz: — 

This  Tablet 

Marks  the  site  of  the  old 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGE 

The  first  which  spanned  the  River  St.  John. 

Erected  after  other  attempts  failed. 

It  was  for  years  a  Toll  Bridge 

Then  made  free  to  the  Public. 

Opened  for  use  1853. 

Removed  1915. 
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REMINISCENCES   OF   ST.  JOHN  FROM    1849   TO  1860. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Millidge,  B.  A. 

In  these  notes  if  the  personal  pronoun  is  used  and  family 
affairs  brought  in  frequently,  I  ask  for  the  leniency  of  the  breth- 
ren. In  no  other  way  can  a  true  and  life-like  account  of  those 
distant  times  be  reproduced  by  me. 

My  recollection  goes  back  a  little  further  than  1849,  but  it 
is  somewhat  hazy  and  is  very  little  concerned  with  events  outside 
of  the  nursery  and  infant  school.  But  in  "49"  such  startling 
events  occurred  as  to  stamp  that  year  permanently  in  my 
memory.  In  the  first  place  we  moved  into  a  new  house  in  the 
May  of  that  year,  the  first  move  since  my  parents'  marriage. 
The  house  was  of  an  entirely  different  design  to  any  that  had 
before  been  built  in  our  city.  Before  that  houses  had  no  origin- 
ality. One  was  as  much  like  another  as  peas  in  a  pod,  and 
all  were  of  a  distressingly  plain  design.  But  in  1848,  Mr.  Stead, 
an  English  architect,  descended  on  us,  and  my  father  was  one 
of  the  first  to  employ  him.  The  result  was  a  building  which 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  People  came  from  far  and 
near  to  see  the  "Swiss  Cottage,"  as  they  called  it.  We  had  to 
leave  the  house  we  were  in  on  May  1st  and  the  new  house  was 
not  altogether  finished,  so  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance 
for  visitors  to  open  a  door  and  find  us  at  a  meal.  They  would 
retire  much  discomfited,  while  we  rather  enjoyed  it.  The  house 
cost  surprisingly  little — only  a  thousand  pounds  ($4,000). 
Times  were  bad,  the  best  white  pine  was  $20.00  per  thousand  and 
wages  very  low.  A  good  joiner  could  be  had  for  four  shillings 
a  day.  And  an  immigrant  from  Ireland  could  be  hired  for  £50 
a  year  to  work  about  the  place.  I  knew  one  who,  on  that  income, 
paid  rent  down  in  Portland  and  brought  up  a  large  family. 
Some  years  after  his  wages  were  raised  to  £60  a  year,  but  they 
never  got  any  higher.  An  excellent  cook  was  content  with  $4.00 
per  month  and  a  chambermaid  and  nurse  $3.00  each,  and  were 
glad  to  get  it.     When  times,  a  few  years  after,  improved  a  little, 
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I  can  remember  that  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  congratulation 
when  millmen  were  paid  $1.00  a  day. 

The  next  important  event  in  1849  was  the  Orange  riot  of 
July  12th.  Society  in  St.  John  at  that  time  was  cut  up  into 
numerous  cliques  and  sub-sections,  and  all  were  animated  with 
a  spirit  of  animosity  against  each  other.  The  population  largely 
consisted  of  immigrants,  and  they  brought  the  tribal  spirit  of 
antagonism  with  them  to  their  new  home.  Fights  were  of 
common  occurrence  and  minor  riots  not  unknown,  but  all  were 
eclipsed  by  the  celebrated  disturbance  of  the  12th  July.  A  son 
of  a  man  who  worked  for  us  was  full  of  the  great  procession  that 
was  to  come  off  on  that  day,  so  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  go 
with  him  and  see  it.  But  my  mother,  who  probably  knew  more 
about  the  danger  than  I  did,  strictly  forbade  my  going.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  prohibition  I  would  have  been  in  the  middle 
of  it.  As  it  was  I  compromised  by  going  to  my  grandfather's 
house,  corner  of  Union  and  Dorchester  streets,  where  I  heard 
the  guns  going  off,  quite  a  respectable  volley,  and  afterwards 
saw  the  procession  marching  through  the  city  where  everything 
was  safe.  This  unfortunate  affair  caused  a  tremendous  excite- 
ment, and  the  Orangemen  were  not  allowed  to  march  through 
the  city  for  a  number  of  years,  the  next  procession  being  in 
1876,  when  extraordinary  precautions  were  taken.  I  was  a 
sergeant  in  a  battalion  that  held  the  Court  House  in  that  year. 
We  were  all  fully  armed  with  ball  cartridge  served  out.  I  was 
in  charge  of  a  party  that  kept  the  Court  House  steps  clear  as 
the  procession  was  passing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  precautions 
were  quite  needless;  still  the  authorities,  having  had  one  scare, 
were  not  to  be  caught  napping  again.  But  by  that  time  old 
animosities  had  pretty  well  died  down,  and  people  were  contented 
to  live  and  let  live. 

The  last  permanent  impression  '49  made  on  me  was  in 
September  when  our  fine  new  house  took  fire.  We  had  had  a 
very  wet  night  and  in  the  morning  my  father  determined  to 
burn  out  the  kitchen  chimney.  We  were  all  extremely  interested 
in  the  operation  and  after  the  chimney  had  flamed  and  roared 
for  a  time  smoke  was  observed  coming  out  of  the  valley  in  the 
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junction  of  the  main  house  and  the  ell.  By  some  strange  over- 
sight no  ladders  had  been  provided  and  there  was  a  race  to  my 
grandfather's  barn  for  one.  When  it  was  brought  it  proved  to 
be  rotten  and  collapsed  as  soon  as  any  weight  was  put  upon  it. 
The  flames  spread  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  house  must  go.  Sir 
Leonard  Tilley  lived  next  door  to  the  Valley  Church  of  that 
day  and  kept  the  key.  Mrs.  Tilley  —  Sir  Leonard's  first  wife  — 
soon  heard  of  the  fire,  and  going  up  into  the  tower  rang  the 
church  bell.  This  gave  the  alarm  in  the  city  and  the  engines 
came  out,  and  there  being  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  brooks 
near  by,  in  consequence  of  the  rain  of  the  night  before,  the  house 
was  saved.  The  entire  roof  was,  however,  burned  off  but  the 
floors  were  so  well  deafened,  that  the  fire  could  not  get  down 
before  the  engines  arrived.  When  the  house  was  repaired  a 
zinc  roof  was  put  on,  which  lasted  until  three  years  ago,  when 
we  replaced  it  with  one  of  galvanized  iron. 

It  might  be  as  well  here  to  say  something  about  the  fires  of 
St.  John.  The  city  was  built  almost  entirely  of  wood.  In  fact 
the  name  " Stone  Church,"  and  the  distinguishing  appellation 
of  the  family  who  lived  in  what  is  now  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Hall — the  "Stone  House  Peters" —  indicate  the  extreme  rarity  of 
construction  in  that  material.  One  of  my  first  recollections 
before  "49,"  when  we  lived  in  Sewell  street,  was  being  taken 
out  of  bed,  set  on  a  table,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  and  carried 
to  my  grandfather's.  I  remember  seeing  the  flames  coming 
out  of  the  roof  and  meeting  the  engines  running  up  to  the  fire. 
My  parents  were  out  to  dinner  somewhere,  but  so  slow  was 
communication  then  that  they  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  fire  till  their  return.  A  very  large  fire  occurred  in  York 
Point  in  '49,  and  a  large  one  in  King  street.  I  think  the  same 
year,  part  of  the  tower  of  old  Trinity  was  burned  by  sparks 
from  this  fire  and  I  can  distinctly  remember  when  the  gilded 
vane  and  ball  fell  with  a  great  crash.  By  great  exertions  the 
church  was  saved  only  to  go  up  in  flames  in  1877.  Very  poor 
means  for  extinguishing  fires  were  provided.  The  firemen  were 
all  volunteers  and  lived  anywhere.  Four  or  five  bells  of  no 
great  size  were  distributed  through  the  city.     If  any  one  dis- 
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covered  fire,  he  would  run  to  one  of  these  bells  and  ring  it  vigor- 
ously. Somebody  else  would  hear  it  and  ring  another,  so  the 
firemen  would  be  gradually  aroused  and  would  drag  their  engines 
by  main  strength  and  stupidness  to  wherever  they  thought  the 
fire  was.  The  foreman  then  would  make  many  anxious  enquiries 
for  a  well  and  one  having  been  found,  the  suction  pipe  placed 
in  it,  the  hose  stretched,  every  one  standing  by  would  take  a 
hand  at  the  brakes,  and  a  strong  stream  would  be  directed  on 
the  fire.  But  by  this  time  the  original  building  would  be  pretty 
well  burned  down  and  the  firemen's  efforts  would  be  directed 
to  saving  adjoining  buildings.  There  were  very  few  hydrants 
in  the  city  at  that  time,  and  the  water  was  not  always  on.  The 
supply  came  from  Lily  Lake,  with  a  pumping  station  at  Marsh 
Bridge.  The  reservoir  was  on  Carmarthen  street,  the  highest 
point  of  the  city.  The  reason  the  water  was  not  always  on  was 
that  people  would  use  too  much  and  pumping  would  be  too 
expensive,  but  I  suppose  that  in  case  of  a  fire  some  one  would 
turn  it  on  if  the  fire  were  in  the  district  served  by  the  company's 
pipes. 

Drinking  water  was  sold  in  the  streets  by  men  who  made  a 
business  of  it.  Two  pails  for  a  penny  was  the  charge.  Water 
for  washing  was  caught  from  the  roofs  and  every  family  had 
either  cisterns  in  the  cellar  or  hogsheads  outside.  All  washing 
was  done  by  the  family.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  laundry  in 
St.  John  at  that  time. 

Nothing  of  any  striking  importance  occurred  in  "50,"  "51," 
"52,"  "53,"  except  a  great  revival  of  shipbuilding,  but  as  that 
has  been  very  fully  'described  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  papers 
not  long  ago,  I  shall  not  say  much  about  it  except  to  give  some 
account  of  the  celebrated  ship  "Marco  Polo."  She  was  a 
distinct  departure  from  the  common  run  of  ship's  before  her. 
She  had  three  full  decks,  the  upper  being  flush,  no  poop,  or 
forecastle,  but  with  small  houses  at  each  hatch.  She  was  much 
sharper  than  any  built  here  before.  Considering  the  great 
number  of  fine  ships  that  have  been  built  there,  the  Marsh 
Creek  is  the  most  God-forsaken  hole  that  could  possibly  have 
been  discovered.     The  "Marco  Polo"  being  so  much  larger  than 
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any  which  had  gone  before  her,  it  was  decided  to  wait  for  the 
highest  spring  tides  before  launching,  and  to  save  time  her 
lower  masts  were  stepped,  then  her  topmasts  hoisted,  with  all 
the  standing  rigging  set  up.  When  the  proper  day  came  the 
launch  took  place  with  much  cheering  and  demonstration,  but 
the  ship  ran  slap  into  the  mud  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek, 
and  there  stuck  fast.  All  efforts  to  drag  her  off  proved  fruitless 
and  when  the  tide  went  down  she  fell  over  towards  the  city  and 
it  was  thought  she  was  ruined.  Then  there  was  great  recrimin- 
ation. The  owner  blamed  the  builder  and  the  builder  blamed 
the  owner,  and  both  blamed  the  English  concern  who  had  given 
the  order  for  her.  She  stayed  in  that  position  for  a  fortnight, 
till  the  spring  tides  came  again,  and  then,  considerable  excavating 
having  been  done,  came  off  quite  easily.  I  can  remember  her 
distinctly  lying  in  the  mud,  canted  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  towards  the  city.  She  went  to  Liverpool,  was  fitted 
out  for  Australia,  and  did  the  passage  in  sixty-six  days,  breaking 
all  records.  She  did  the  return  trip  in  sixty-three  days,  and 
afterwards  made  the  astonishing  record,  for  a  sailing  ship,  of 
going  twice  round  the  world  by  of  way  Australia  in  a  year.  She 
did  more  than  that,  for  she  placed  the  character  of  St.  John 
on  a  firm  foundation  that  lasted  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  Wrights  built  some  fine  clippers  and  ended  with  the  "Morn- 
ing Light,"  the  largest  ship  ever  built  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  probably  in  Canada,  2400  tons,  but  she  never  distinguished 
herself  as  a  sailer.  They  owned  her  themselves  and  perhaps 
gave  her  captain  orders  not  to  drive  her  to  the  extreme  limit. 
Clipper  ships  soon  tear  themselves  to  pieces  and  damage  cargo, 
and  it  is  only  when  freights  are  very  high  indeed  that  the  owners 
can  stand  it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  shipbuilding  in  our  province.  It  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  steel  steamship,  but  even  if  that  had  not  come  in  there 
would  have  been  a  very  serious  falling  off  in  the  industry.  In 
the  sixties,  even,  it  became  very  difficult  to  obtain  timber  for 
a  large  ship  and  any  of  you  who  may  notice  the  wretchedly 
small  logs  that  come  to  our  saw  mills  now  will  easily  perceive 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  build  any  large  vessels  here.     As 
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we  took  the  shipbuilding  trade  away  from  the  old  countries,  so 
some  newer  one  would  have  taken  it  away  from  us.     It  would     / 
probably  have  been  British  Columbia  or  California. 

1854  was  a  remarkable  year,  for  in  the  first  place  the  Crimean 
War  broke  out  and  the  Imperial  troops  all  went  away,  the  prices 
of  everything  went  up  and  wages  with  them.  Flour  was  twelve  ^ 
dollars  a  barrel.  I  have  no  idea  what  sugar  was.  In  fact  very 
little  refined  sugar  was  used  in  those  days, —  brown,  straight 
from  the  plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  was  in  common  use  by 
those  who  could  afford  to  buy  it,  but  molasses  was  used  by  the 
working  people  for  every  household  purpose,  including  sweeten- 
ing the  tea.  In  the  second  place  we  had  an  awful  scourge  in 
the  cholera  that  devastated  the  city  that  year.  It  came  in  a 
ship,  and  finding  a  splendid  field  for  its  activity,  in  a  single 
month  had  carried  off  over  a  thousand  of  our  population.  The 
city  was  almost  deserted,  every  one  who  could  get  away  left. 
We  stayed  where  we  were,  being  much  further  out  of  town  than 
we  are  now,  and  our  well  being  new  was  quite  uncontaminated. 
The  city  richly  deserved  an  epidemic.  We  talk  of  the  horrors 
of  the  slum  sections  now,  but  they  are  purity  itself  compared 
with  prominent  streets  then.  Hundreds  of  domestic  animals 
were  kept;  it  was  said,  in  some  cases  in  the  very  rooms  where 
the  family  lived.  A  dog  died  on  King  street  and  was  left  there 
several  days  and  dead  cats  was  considered  a  natural  feature. 
After  the  cholera,  when  some  attempt  was  made  to  mend  matters 
a  little,  hand  bills  appeared  with  this  inscription,  "No  pigs,  and 
not  more  than  two  cows  to  be  kept  on  any  city  premises."  This 
was  considered  a  very  serious  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens.  They  wanted  liberty  to  poison  themselves  as  they 
had  always  done.  There  were  also  a  few  health  police  appointed, 
who  wore  this  inscription  in  gold  letters  on  a  blue  ribbon  round 
their  hats —  "Board  of  Health."  They  especially  provoked 
the  animosity  of  the  working  classes,  and  many  jibes  were  cast 
at  them. 

The  business  interests  were  booming,  every  shipyard  working 
to  its  full  capacity.  Many  more  saw  mills  than  we  have  at 
present,  and  some  were  working  day  and  night.     Large  fleets  of 
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sailing  vessels  filled  the  harbour  in  summer  but  scarcely  any  in 
winter,  a  complete  reversal  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Three 
banks  managed  our  financial  affairs  —  the  Bank  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  Commercial  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America.  They  were  small  affairs  compared  with  the  present 
establishments.  I  knew  most  about  the  Bank  of  New  Bruns- 
wick as  my  father  was  president  of  it  for  seven  years.  There 
were  a  cashier,  a  teller  and  two  clerks.  The  president  was  not 
expected  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  bank;  there  were  two 
discount  days  a  week,  when  the  directors  met  and  decided  who 
was  to  get  accommodation.  The  president  had  a  limited  power 
of  discounting  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  When  my  father 
was  elected  the  salary  of  the  president  was  £150  a  year,  after- 
wards it  was  increased  to  £200,  but  it  never  got  above  that 
during  his  term  of  office.  My  father  would  often  bring  home 
packages  of  bank  notes  to  sign  and  we  children  were  delighted 
to  take  each  one  as  he  signed  it  and  place  it  so  that  it  would  not 
blot.  He  would  bring  home  notes  not  worth  more  than  a  cent 
each,  and  take  back  next  morning  several  thousands  of  dollars, 
all  of  which  was  extremely  interesting  to  us.  Of  course  you  all 
know  that  our  currency  was  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  in 
fact  we  used  all  kinds  of  currency  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
The  only  coins  of  our  own  were  one  penny  and  one-half  penny, 
but  we  used  English  sovereigns,  crowns,  half  crowns,  shillings 
and  sixpences,  Yankee  quarters  and  half  eagles,  dollars,  quarters 
and  dimes,  Mexican  dollars,  a  coin  called  a  York  shilling  (7H  d.), 
and  any  circular  piece  of  metal  that  looked  like  silver,  whether 
it  had  any  inscription  or  not.  The  half  crown  passed  for  three 
shillings  one  "and  one-half  pence,  the  shilling  for  one  shilling 
two  pence,  the  sixpence  for  seven  pence,  the  Yankee  money  for 
its  face  value,  so  you  can  imagine  the  times  we  had  making 
change. 

1861  is  a  little  beyond  the  date  set  for  the  conclusion  of  this 
paper,  but  as  it  was  the  year  of  the  reformation  of  the  currency 
I  thought  it  better  to  transgress  a  little.  The  government  of 
the  province  decided  to  introduce  decimal  currency  and  there 
was  much  foreboding  'and  dismal  prophecies  ot  the  difficulties 
we  were  all  going  to  have,  especially  the  workmen  and  people 
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accustomed  to  small  transactions.  I  was  clerk  in  the  Millidge- 
ville  shipyard  at  that  time,  had  about  seventy-five  men  to  pay 
off  on  Saturday  and  a  number  of  others  who  were  on  what  is 
called  "jobs."  When  I  drew  the  money  from  the  bank,  I  went 
to  the  Custom  House  and  got  five  dollars'worth  of  the  new  cents 
the  government  had  ordered  from  England,  went  to  the  yard 
and  paid  every  man  without  one  word  of  dissatisfaction  One 
Saturday  we  were  using  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  the  next 
dollars  and  cents,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  accounts 
were  much  more  easily  made  up,  and  I  believe  that  in  all  other 
concerns  the  change  was  just  as  easily  made.  The  government 
afterwards  publicly  thanked  the  business  men  for  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  they  had  adopted  the  new  system. 

The  years  "55"  and  "56,"  were  uneventful,  except  that 
things  were  not  going  with  such  a  rush,  wages  declined  somewhat  J 
and  prices  fell;  1857,  however,  brought  a  great  change.  Iri 
May  of  that  year  the  Mutiny  in  India  broke  out  and  a  depression 
set  in  over  all  the  business  world.  Ships  in  Liverpool  could  not  J  y- 
be  sold,  most  of  the  yards  in  St.  John  closed  and  those  which 
kept  open  reduced  wages  fearfully.  Men  could  get  very  littlej 
employment  so  became  desperate.  There  was  talk  of  opening 
soup  kitchens,  but  things  did  not  get  as  bad  as  that.  Robberies 
and  burglaries  were  frequent,  and  my  father  was  stopped  one  v 
night  as  he  was  coming  home  through  the  valley,  which  was  then 
a  most  dark  and  desolate  place.  He  frightened  off  his  assailant 
and  next  day  bought  a  revolver  which  was  always  kept  loaded. 
November  was  a  most  gloomy  month  —  fog  and  rain  and  failures 
depressed  everyone,  and  then  the  whole  community  was  startled 
by  the  McKenzie  murders.  McKenzie  lived  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  near  Black  River.  He  had  some  money  which  he 
would  lend  at  very  high  interest.  Slavin,  his  son,  aged  about 
eighteen,  and  Breen,  went  to  his  house  one  evening,  murdered 
the  whole  family,  including  an  infant  in  arms,  secured  all  the 
money  and  set  the  house  on  fire.  For  some  days  nothing  was 
heard  of  it  and  then  it  was  supposed  the  house  had  burned 
accidentally  and  the  family  with  it.  The  criminals,  however, 
had  not  sense  enough  to  keep  their  own  counsel  and  let  out  the 
whole  story     They  were  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced.     Slavin 
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and  Breen  to  be  hung,  young  Slavin  to  imprisonment  for  life 
as  he  had  not  done  anything  but  go  with  the  others.  Breen 
committed  suicide  in  his  cell.  Slavin  was  hung  in  front  of  the 
jail  and  young  Slavin  released  after  twenty-one  years. 

The  building  of  the  railroad  from  St.  John  to  Shediac,  which 
rejoiced  in  the  ambitious  name,  "European  and  North  American 
Railway,"  afforded  some  relief,  as  many  got  work  though  at  low 
rates  of  pay.  Its  construction  was  slow.  After  working  a  year 
they  had  not  got  to  Torryburn,  being  held  up  by  Lawlor's  Lake. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  fill  it  up,  people  said  it  had  no  bottom, 
probably  it  was  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Finally  rafts 
were  sunk,  well  ballasted,  and  a  road  bed  formed  in  that  way. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  some  account  of  the  streets  and 
roads  of  that  day.  They  were  very  bad;  sloughs  of  despond 
in  wet  weather  and  Saharas'  of  dust  in  dry.  The  dust  storms 
that  used  to  rage  along  King  and  Prince  William  streets  on  a 
windy  day  were  maddening.  Nothing  was  ever  done  to  mitigate 
the  nuisance.  When  water  was  sold  by  the  bucket  you  can 
easily  imagine  not  much  could  be  spared  for  watering  streets. 
It  is  strange  salt  water  was  not  used,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
bother  about  it.  The  roads  near  the  city  were  sometimes 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  disgraceful  state  of  disrepair;  but  the  most 
flagrant  instance  of  neglect  I  remember  was  on  the  hill  leading 
towards  the  wharves  at  Indiantown.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  government  of  the  province  and  the  parish 
of  Portland.  The  government  would  not  grant  any  money  as 
they  claimed  populous  places  should  keep  their  own  streets  in 
repair,  and  as  a  man  who  held  some  parochial  office  told  me, 
"the  parish  was  not  going  to  keep  up  a  road  for  all  the  traffic 
of  the  up  river  counties  that  came  to  and  from  the  steamboats, 
so  they  were  going  to  allow  it  to  get  so  bad  as-to  be  impassable." 
It  was  pretty  nearly  that  when  I  saw  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
the  thing  was  finally  settled.  What  is  now  Rockland  Road  had 
no  special  name,  but  the  hill  going  down  to  the  Valley  Church 
was  called  "Gallows  Hill  "  It  was  much  steeper  than  at  present 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  rocks  through  which  it  has  been  cut  and 
the  fill-in  at  the  foot.  The  gallows,  which  had  disappeared  long 
before  my  time,was  erected  at  the  highest  point,  where  everybody 
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could  see  it,  and  was  not  a  temporary  affair  put  up  once  in 
twenty  years  or  so  when  required;  but  a  substantial  timber 
structure,  and  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  state.  Criminals 
were  hung  in  chains  and  their  bodies  were  left  to  decay  or  be 
eaten  by  crows. 

I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say,  that  when  a  young  man 
he  had  often  to  make  use  of  Gallows  Hill  at  night  and  would 
put  his  horse  to  the  gallop  to  get  past  the  dreadful  object  as 
soon  as  possible.  Truly  I  think  we  may  say  "we  are  better  than 
our  fathers,"  in  some  respects  at  least.  In  the  early  '50s  there 
was  no  Parks  street.  Harris  street  at  its  upper  end  was  a 
precipice  only  to  be  negotiated  safely  by  a  goat  or  active  school 
boy.  Millidge  street  was  put  through  mainly  by  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Hamilton.  Two  houses  at  its  foot  happened  to  burn 
down  quite  opportunely  and  the  doctor  bought  the  land  very 
cheaply  and  kept  it  till  the  city  took  it  over  from  him  at  the 
price  he  paid  for  it.  We  all  contributed, —  my  share  was  $30.00, 
the  family  altogether  must  have  given  $1,000  —  still  the  cost 
to  the  city  was  very  great. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  all  my  recollections  of  those  times 
and  your  patience  would  be  exhausted  listening  to  them.  The 
difficulty  of  travelling,  the  slow  receipt  of  news  from  Europe, 
the  isolation  in  the  winter,  made  us  depend  very  much  upon 
ourselves,  so  social  entertaining  was  much  more  a  feature  of  our 
life  than  today.  The  only  means  of  getting  anywhere  except 
by  stage  coach  was  by  steamboat  to  Boston  twice  a  week  in 
summer  and  not  at  all  in  winter  Canada  was  a  foreign  land 
to  us.  We  knew  there  were  two  cities,  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
and  that  was  about  all  we  did  know.  One  could  get  to  Montreal 
in  two  days,  if  all  went  well,  by  leaving  St.  John  Monday  or 
Thursday,  but  if  a  gale  from  the  southward  came  up  the  steamer 
would  put  into  some  harbor  and  wait  for  fine  weather,  so  then 
connection  with  the  train  at  Portland  would  be  missed  and 
another  day  required.  Liverpool  was  our  great  headquarters; 
all  our  ships  went  there  for  sale,  most  of  our  deals  were  shipped 
there.  All  the  dry  goods  men  went  there  annually  on  their  way 
to  Manchester  to  purchase  stock;  some  went  across  twenty 
times  without  ever  going  to  London. 
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ADDRESS    OF   CHIEF  JUSTICE    H.   A.    McKEOWN    AT 
THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  HARDY  TABLET. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  September  24,  1918,  the  Hardy  Tablet 
was  unveiled  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Court  House,  St.  John, 
with  befitting  ceremonies. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Waterbury,  Vice-President,  opened  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  brief  speech  as  follows: 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor  : 

We  are  assembled  here  today  —  The  New  Brunswick  His- 
torical Society,  His  Worship  and  City  Commissioners  and  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens  —  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honor 
to  the  name  of  an  early  Loyalist  citizen  of  St.  John  and  province 
of  New  Brunswick  —  Elias  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  Provincial 
Bar,  1785.  He  was  the  second  common  clerk  of  the  city.  He 
had  represented  Northumberland  county  in  the  first  provincial 
general  assembly,  later  was  a  representative  of  the  city  and 
county  of  St.  John. 

Some  years  ago  Venerable  Archdeacon  Raymond,  ex- 
President  of  the  society,  wrote  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Hardy's  life, 
which,  I  believe,  was  read  before  the  New  Brunswick  Historical 
Society  and  published.  Subsequently  the  facts,  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  descendants  and  relatives  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  the 
United  States,  very  much  interested  them,  particularly 
Jane  L.  Hardy  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  Elias  Hardy. 
They  felt  that  the  name  of  so  worthy  an  ancestor,  who  was 
reposing  in  an  unmarked  grave,  should  not  be  forgotten.  The 
fact  that  his  name  was  not  inscribed  in  any  public  way  was 
realized  and  that  he  being  a  distinguished  citizen  and  represen- 
tative of  St.  John,  it  would  be  an  appropriate  and  commendable 
act  for  them  to  arrange  if  possible  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
memorial  in  this  city.  They  took  steps  in  this  direction  which 
culminated  in  our  gathering  here  this  afternoon  to  unveil  to 
the  memory  of  Elias  Hardy  this  fine  bronze  tablet  which,  with 
the  permission  of  the  authorities,  has  been  secured  in  place  on 
the  wall  of  this  old  historic  Court  House. 

Your  Honor,  as  you  have  kindly  consented  at  the  request 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society  to  perform  the  usual 
function  at  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet,  and  as  a  paper  prepared 
by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Raymond  is  to  be  read  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Society,  I  shall  not  prolong  these  preliminary 
remarks  and  delay  the  pleasure  to  the  present  assembly  of 
hearing  your  Honor's  address  on  the  subject. 
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After  the  reading  of  Dr.  Raymond's  paper  by  the  Secretary, 
His  Honor  Chief  Justice  H.  A.  McKeown  delivered  the  following 
address: — 

Mr.  President  and  Members   of  the    New  Brunswick    Historical 
Society. 

Gentlemen:  The  Court  has  been  pleased  to  observe  the 
memorial  which  you  have  placed  upon  one  of  the  pillars  of  this 
room  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Elias  Hardy,  Esquire,  who, 
with  eight  other  attorneys  and  barristers,  were  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  this  province  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1785,  and 
it  has  also  heard  with  satisfaction  the  biographical  sketch  pre- 
pared by  the  Reverend  W.  O.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  and  read  by 
John  Willet,  Esquire,  K.  C,  Clerk  of  the  Court. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  the 
most  important  function  of  the  state,  the  Court  is  always  alert 
to  appreciate  the  services  of  gentlemen  who,  as  solicitors  or 
counsel,  appear  before  it  in  the  interests  of  parties  compelled 
to  resort  thereto  for  redress.  It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  to  be 
remembered  that  at  its  inception  the  Court  of  this  province, 
both  bench  and  bar,  was  constituted  of  men  of  outstanding 
ability  and  power,  and  while  the  proceedings  of  this  afternoon 
are  with  propriety  devoted  wholly  to  a  consideration  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  opportune  to  place  upon 
the  records  of  your  Society  some  facts  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Court,  and  concerning  its  first  judges  and  prac- 
titioners. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  1784,  the  King  gave  to 
Thomas  Carleton  a  Royal  Commission  authorizing  him  to  set 
off  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  distinct  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  appointing  him  governor  thereof,  and  directing  him  to 
take  steps  to  summon  a  legislature  and  to  erect  and  constitute 
Courts  of  justice.  Touching  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts, 
the  Governor  of  the  new  province  was  invested  with:  "full 
"powrer  and  authority,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
"Council,  to  erect,  constitute  and  establish  such  and  so  many 
"Courts  of  Judicature  and  Public  Justice  within  the  province 
"as  he  and  they  should  think  fit  and  necessary  for  the  hearing 
"and  determining  of  all  causes,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  according 
"to  law  and  equity,  and  for  awarding  execution  thereupon,  with 
"all  reasonable  and  necessary  powers,  authorities,  fees  and 
"privileges  belonging  mereto."  It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  historian,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Brunswick  has,  by  commission  from  the  Crown,  "all  the  power 
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"and  jurisdiction  of  the  three  Superior  Courts  at  Westminster 
"Hall." 

The  full  powers  of  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench,  of  Common 
Pleas  and  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  England  were  thus  con- 
ferred upon  the  Court  which  was  created  by  virtue  of  such 
authority,  and  lawyers  regard  with  satisfaction  the  circumstance 
that  this  ample  jurisdiction  was  established  at  a  time  when 
Lord  Mansfield,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kings  Bench,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  judges,  was  passing  under  his  hand  that 
branch  of  the  universal  law  of  nations  known  as  the  Law  Mer- 
chant; rejecting  what  was  inapplicable  or  cumbersome,  and 
incorporating  its  permanently  valuable  elements  into  the 
English  common  law  by  a  series  of  judgments  now  regarded  as 
classic,  which  created  conditions  rendering  possible  the  vast 
expansion  of  English  commerce  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  1785,  the  opening  session  of 
the  Court  was  held.  Proclamation  having  been  made,  com- 
missions under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  province  were  read  appoint- 
ing the  Honourable  George  Duncan  Ludlow,  Chief  Justice,  the 
Honourable  James  Putnam,  Senior  Puisne  Judge,  and  Colin 
Campbell,  Esquire,  Clerk  of  the  Court.  The  two  other  puisne 
judges,  the  Honourable  Isaac  Allen  and  the  Honourable  Joshua 
Upham,  were  not  present  although  there  is  good  authority  for 
saying  that  to  both  these  gentlemen  commissions  had  then  been 
issued  appointing  them  members  of  the  Court. 

Ward  Chipman,  Esquire,  had  been  appointed  by  the  home 
government  as  Solicitor-General  for  the  province.  The  Attor- 
ney-Generalship had  been  bestowed  upon  one  Samson  Blowers, 
who,  however,  was  not  present  and  never  became  a  member  of 
the  New  Brunswick  bar.  The  Attorney-Generalship  of  Nova 
Scotia  having  become  vacant,  he  was  appointed  to  that  position 
whereupon  Ward  Chipman  was  acting  Attorney-General  of  this 
province  at  the  opening  of  the  Court,  and  he  with  eight  others 
were  immediately  sworn  in  as  barristers  and  attorneys.  The 
list  of  practitioners  admitted  to  the  bar  on  that  day  is  as  follows: 
Ward  Chipman,  acting  Attorney-General,  Bartholemew  Cran- 
nell,  Elias  Hardy,  Amos  Botsford,  Joseph  Garnett,  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Samuel  Denny  Street,  William  Wylly,  Timothy  Wetmore. 

Inception. 

As  above  indicated  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  New  Brunswick 
was  George  D.  Ludlow,  who  had  returned  to  London  from  New 
York  on  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  British.  Mr.  Ludlow 
had  been  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  fought  during  the  whole  revolutionary  war  as  a  colonel 
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in  the  loyalist  forces.  He  came  to  this  province  with  Governor 
Carleton  as  a  member  of  his  executive  council  as  well  as  the 
head  of  the  bench  to  be  created.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
General  Ludlow,  a  trusted  and  able  companion  in  arms  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  one  of  his  most  distinguished  commanders.  At 
the  time  of  the  American  revolution  a  branch  of  the  Ludlow 
family  had  resided  in  New  York  for  about  one  hundred  years, 
and  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  hold  that  part  of  the 
country  for  the  King,  George  D.  Ludlow  and  his  brother  Gabriel 
accompanied  the  retiring  governor  to  England,  and  both  being 
appointed  executive  councillors,  they  returned  to  America  with 
Governor  Thomas  Carleton  to  assist  him  in  his  work  of  main- 
taining British  institutions  upon  this  continent. 

No  reports  of  the  judgments  of  the  Court  are  available  until 
the  year  1825  —  about  forty  years  from  its  inception  —  conse- 
quently we  have  no  record  of  the  judgments  or  rulings  of  the 
first  occupants  of  the  Bench  except  in  a  few  cases  which,  by 
reason  of  their  importance  or  singularity,  have  escaped  oblivion. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  earliest  volumes  shows 
that  the  judges  of  those  days  were  building  on  foundations  well 
and  truly  laid  by  their  unreported  predecessors,  and  from  these 
reports  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  work  theretofore  done. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Chief  Justice  Ludlow  had  been  a 
Supreme  Court  Judge  in  New  York.  He  was  fifty-one  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  this  province  and  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Court  for  twenty-four  years.  Until  the  capital  of  the  Province 
was  located  at  Fredericton,  he  resided  at  West  St.  John.  There- 
after he  secured  a  large  grant  of  land  a  few  miles  above  the 
capital  where  he  lived  in  considerable  style  and  dignity  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  portraits  of  many  of  the  successors  of  Chief  Justice 
Ludlow  are  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  Supreme  Court  room  at 
Fredericton,  but  thus  far  none  has  been  provided  of  him  who 
first  held  this  high  office.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  reproduction  of  a  miniature  painting,  which  represents  him 
as  a  man  of  slender  build,  of  beardless  face,  with  piercing  black 
eyes,  whose  features  are  indicative  of  determination  and  power 
of  will.  He  died  at  his  home  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Nov- 
ember, 1808. 

James  Putnam,  the  senior  puisne  judge  of  the  Court,  and  the 
last  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts  Bay  under  the  Crown, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1725.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out  he  was  practising  law  in  Boston  and  was  one  of  the  most 
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prominent  citizens  of  that  place,  occupying  a  foremost  position 
not  only  at  the  bar  but  in  the  financial  and  social  life  of  the 
city  as  well.  A  graduate  of  Harvard,  connected  in  marriage 
with  the  powerful  Chandler  family,  with  a  lucrative  practice 
and  large  possessions,  all  the  influences  of  self-interest  and 
prudence  seemed  to  counsel  moderation  on  his  part.  But  he 
flung  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle.  He  was  a  Colonel 
in  the  loyalist  army  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  At  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  March,  1776,  he  went  to 
Halifax  with  the  British  troops  and  later  sailed  to  New  York 
and  bore  arms  there  in  continuation  of  the  struggle.  His 
espousal  of  the  loyalist  cause  so  incensed  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  that  his  return  to  the  United  States  was  forbidden 
by  statute,  and  attached  to  such  legislation  was  the  penalty  of 
deportation  if  the  offender  should  disobey,  and  for  a  second 
disobedience  on  his  part  the  penalty  of  death  was  to  be  inflicted. 
Of  course  all  his  property  was  confiscated. 

When  the  loyalist  forces  withdrew  from  New  York  Mr. 
Putnam  accompanied  the  retiring  governor  to  London.  He 
was  appointed  a  member  of  Governor  Thomas  Carleton's  new 
executive,  council  and  senior  puisne  judge  of  the  new  province. 
Of  the  four  judges  who  originally  composed  the  Bench  he  was 
the  only  one  who  made  his  permanent  residence  in  St.  John. 
Being  almost  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
it  would  seem  that  the  exertion  and  privation  of  military  life 
had  weakened  his  vitality  for  he  lived  only  five  years  after 
coming  to  this  country,  and  died  in  St  John  in  October,  1789, 
aged  sixty -four  years,  his  death  causing  the  first  break  in  the 
original  membership  of  the  Court  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  old  burying-ground  near  the  Court  House,  not  far  from 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  cemetery.  To  one  standing  near 
that  corner,  an  iron  railing  inclosing  a  burial  lot  is  easily  visible. 
The  railing  is  about  five  feet  high,  embedded  in  stone,  and 
seems  to  be  in  perfect  preservation.  There  is  no  break  or 
entrance  on  any  side,  but  on  looking  through  the  railing  one 
can  see  a  raised  tomb,  covered  with  a  large  flat  stone  resting 
upon  four  closely  joined  and  unbroken  granite  slabs  which 
comprise  the  four  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  vault  wherein  the 
remains  of  James  Putnam  were  laid  to  rest  over  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Since  his  burial  the  vault  has  been  reopened  to 
receive  the  remains  of  his  wife,  his  son,  his  daughter,  a  grand- 
child and  a  great-grandchild;  as  well  as  those  of  Jonathan 
Sewell ,  vice-admiralty  judge  for  the  district  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Putnam  tomb  is  the  best  preserved  Loyalist  landmark  within 
the  city,  and  where  could  it  be  better  placed  than  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  building  where  to  this  day  British  judges 
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and  British  juries  sit  to  administer  British  law?  This  unselfish 
and  patriotic  man,  who  risked  his  life  and  all  he  had  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  institutions,  and  who  himself  for  five 
short  years  administered  British  justice  within  this  province, 
now  sleeps  well  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  Court  House 
where  his  successors  in  office  sit  today.  Upon  the  covering 
stone  is  carved  this  inscription  —  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
"the  Honourable  James  Putnam  who  was  appointed  a  member 
"of  His  Majesty's  council  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
"in  the  organization  of  the  government  of  this  Province  at  its 
"original  formation  in  A.  D.  1784.  He  had  been  for  many 
"years  before  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  independence 
"of  the  United  States  of  America,  an  eminent  Barrister-at-law 
"and  was  the  last  Attorney  General  under  His  Majesty  in  the 
"late  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  died  the  23rd  day 
"of  October,  A.  D.  1789,  aged  sixty-four  years." 

The  third  member  of  the  Bench  was  Isaac  Allen,  whose 
name  is  the  best  known  and  most  distinguished  in  the  judicial 
history  of  New  Brunswick.  His  grandfather  was  a  Supreme 
Court  judge  in  New  Jersey  when  that  state  was  a  British  pro- 
vince. At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Isaac  Allen  was 
practising  law  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  but  he  at  once  entered  the 
conflict  and  had  command  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  New 
Jersey  Volunteers  with  the  rank  and  title  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

His  adhesion  to  the  Loyalist  cause  deprived  him  of  a  large 
property  in  Pennsylvania  of  which  he  was  the  then  owner  and 
which  was  declared  forfeited  by  the  executive  council  of  that 
state,  while  against  himself  it  was  ordered  by  the  same  authority 
that  he  return  to  take  his  trial  for  treason  or  stand  attaint. 

Having  fought  throughout  the  entire  war,  at  its  conclusion 
he  came  with  his  family  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  Governor  Carleton's  council  and  the  second  puisne 
judge  of  the  Court,  whereupon  he  removed  to  New  Brunswick 
and  obtained  a  large  grant  of  land  a  short  distance  above  Fred- 
ericton  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Court  until  his  death  in  October, 
1806;  during  all  of  which  time  he  also  sat  in  the  executive  council 
of  the  province.  He  left  one  son,  John  Allen,  who  represented 
York  county  in  the  legislature  for  twenty-five  years,  and  also 
filled  the  position  of  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  that  county,  and  whose  son,  Sir  John  C.  Allen,  was 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  for  eighteen 
years  and  sat  upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench  from  the  year 
1865  to  1894.  gg 

I  think  the  most  interesting  New  Brunswick  relic  of  the  war 
is  a  drum  which  accompanied  Colonel  Allen's  men  to  battle  and 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  home  of  T.  Carleton  Allen,  D.  C.  L,. 
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Registrar  of  the  Court.  Conspicuous  in  the  hall  of  Dr.  Allen's 
home  at  Fredericton,  and  above  the  doorway  which  gives 
entrance  to  his  residence,  this  war  worn  remembrancer  of  the 
days  of  strife  fills  its  honoured  place.  Something  of  the  real 
presence  of  war  envelopes  it  even  yet,  as  it  hangs  there  with  its 
head  partly  battered  in,  its  fastenings  worn  and  frayed,  its 
straps  and  ropes  showing  the  rough  usage  of  those  years  of 
conflict,  while  still  legible,  though  half  effaced,  upon  the  drum 
head  one  may  read  —  "2nd  Battalion  New  Jersey  Volunteers, 
1777." 

Joshua  Upham  was  the  fourth  member  of  the  Bench.  He 
passed  through  the  same  stormy  scenes  of  war  and  the  ties 
which  united  these  four  judges  must  have  been  very  strong. 
Each  was  an  exile  from  his  place  of  birth,  each  had  suffered  the 
confiscation  of  his  property  and  each  had  passed  through  the 
fire  of  actual  warfare.  Mr.  Upham  was  a  native  of  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1741.  He  is  in  the  list  of 
Harvard  graduates  of  the  year  1763  and  was  practising  law  at 
Worcester  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  junior  major  in  the  King's  American  dragoons,  and 
bore  an  active  part  throughout  the  conflict.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  other  judges  he  was  appointed  to  membership  in  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  province  as  well  as  to  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  he  who  presided  at  the  session  of 
the  St.  John  Circuit  in  December,  1789,  when  two  young  men, 
Fitzgerald  and  Clarke,  were  indicted  for  burglary  and  on  being 
found  guilty  were  sentenced  by  Judge  Upham  to  death  by 
hanging.  The  sentence  was  publicly  executed  a  short  distance 
from  where  the  Court  House  stands,  oh  the  eighteenth  day  of 
December,  1789. 

He  made  his  home  at  French  Village,  on  the  Hammond 
River  in  Kings  County,  where  he  had  received  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  the  name  of  the  parish  perpetuates  Judge  Upham's 
memory  within  that  county. 

In  the  year  1807  Judge  Upham  went  to  England  at  the 
request  of  the  other  judges  and  with  the  consent  of  the  executive 
council  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Home  government  to  the 
smallness  of  the  judicial  salaries  and  to  request  an  addition  to 
the  same.  He  succeeded  in  this  mission  and  was  thus  instru- 
mental in  having  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  raised  from 
£500  to  £700  and  those  of  the  other  judges  from  £300  to  £500. 
But  he  never  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  mission.  Being  taken 
ill  in  London  he  died  there  in  1807  and  he  was  buried  in  the  old 
land  to  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  given  such  ample  proof. 
of  their  devotion. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Powell,  K.  C,  replied   on    behalf  of  the  Hardy 

family. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Bulletin,  No.  10,  (Part  1,  Vol.  4), 
this  Society  has  held  their  regular  monthly  meetings  continu- 
ously at  their  meeting  room  in  the  Natural  History  Society 
Building,  kindly  offered  by  that  Society.  At  these  meetings 
short  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  Librarian;  John  Willet, 
K.  C,  Secretary;  Henry  Wilmot,  Esquire,  and  others,  on  matters 
of  local  interest  and  which  were  at  the  time  referred  in  the  several 
newspapers  of  the  day. 

Our  meetings  called  for  reminiscences  of  the  past,  all  of 
which  are  verified  by  the  members  present. 

Since  1819,  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  membership, 
and  death  has  removed  some  of  our  valued  and  loyal  members: 

Past  President  Rev.  J.  W.  Millidge,  B.A.,  retired  minister. 

Past  President  and  Treasurer,  Hon.  J.  Russell  Armstrong,  retired  Judge, 
Saint  John  County  Circuit. 

Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond,  Past  President,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Historian 
and  Author,  in  October,  1923,  at  Toronto. 

James  S.  Flaglor,  late  Post  Master,  Saint  John,  retired. 

T.  C.  L.  Ketchum,  Esquire,  B.A.,  Barrister  and  Journalist,  Woodstock, 
X.  B. 

George  Blake,  Esquire,  late  Chief  Engineer  Saint  John  Fire  Department. 

We  have  acquired  the  possession  and  control  of  the  large 
model  wooden  ship,  "Robert  Reed,"  a  type  of  the  class  of 
wooden  ships  or  vessels  built  in  Saint  John  and  vicinity  in  the 
early  sixties.  It  represents  the  class  of  ships  owned  by  Saint 
John  merchants;  the  Black  Ball  line  trading  between  Saint 
John  and  Liverpool,  Great  Britain. 

This  model  was  built  in  1853,  and  was  used  and  exhibited 
in  the  great  parade  of  Trades  manufactures  and  mechanics  in 
the  procession  in  the  City  of  Saint  John  on  the  celebration  of 
the  Turning  of  the  First  Sod  of  the  European  and  North  Ameri- 
can Railway  track  on  the  14th  September,  1S53.  This  model 
is  placed  in  the  Exhibition  Building,  Saint  John,  for  inspection 
and  exhibition  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Saint  John  Exhibition  Association. 

The  Society  gratefully  acknowledge  the  annual  grant  of  the 
Provincial  Government  in  aid  of  the  publication,  fund. 

John  Willet, 
Saint  John,  N.  B.  Secretary. 
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Menaquashi  (Parjrtown)  and  its  Streets,  1927 

Samuel  de  Champlain,  born  Bronage,  France,  was  a  sea 
captain  and  the  son  of  a  sea  captain.  He  accompanied  a  Spanish 
fleet  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  return  wrote  an 
account  of  the  expedition. 

In  1603  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  Canada,  being  sent  out 
by  one  De  Chastes,  on  whom  some  territory  in  that  country 
had  been  bestowed.  In  1604-1607  he  was  engaged,  together 
with  De  Monts  (to  whom  De  Chastes's  privileges  had  been 
transferred),  in  exploring  the  Canadian  coast,  and  in  seeking  a 
site  for  a  new  settlement.  In  1608  he  made  his  third  voyage. 
In  this  year  he  commenced  the  formation  of  a  settlement  of 
Quebec.  He  was  made  Lieutenant-General  of  New  France. 
Owing,  however,  to  quarrels  with  the  Indians,  the  settlement 
seemed  likely  to  fail;  but  under  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Due  of 
Montmorency,  and  still  more  under  vice-royalty  of  Due  de 
Yentadour,  it  began  to  flourish.  In  1629  it  met  with  a  reverse; 
Champlain  being  forced  to  surrender  to  an  English  fleet  com- 
manded by  three  brothers  named  Kirk.  He  was  carried  to 
England,  but  was  restored  to  liberty  in  1632.  He  returned  to 
Canada  the  next  year  and  died  there  in  1635.  He  published 
several  volumes  containing  accounts  of  his  work.  His  works 
were  published  in  1870.  He  came  up  "The  Bay."  He  named 
it  "La  Baie  Francaise." 
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Mr.  S.  E.  Dawson  in  his  book,  "The  Saint  Lawrence,"  says 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  "Baia 
Fundo,"  (the  deep  bay)  long  before  De  Monts  or  Champlain 
named  it  La  Baie  Francaise.  Mr.  I.  E.  Chalifour,  Chief  Geog- 
rapher of  the  Dominion,  adds  that  the  actual  origin  of  the  name 
seems  to  be  obscure;  but  it  is  likely  descriptive,  as  suggested 
above.  i\nother  authority,  Mr.  Hensley  R.  Holinden,  Associate 
Archivist  in  charge  of  the  Map  Division  at  Ottawa,  supplements 
this  information  as  follows:  "The  name  given  by  De  Monts 
was  Baie  Francaise,  whilst  the  depth  of  the  bay  was  known  as 
'Fond  de  la  Baie.'  The  English  sailors  cut  out  all  reference  to 
French  ownership  and  took  to  the  Fond  de  la  Baie.  This  soon 
became  Fond  de  Baye  and  finally  'Fundy.'"  You  will  find  the 
whole  in  Abbe  Farland's  "Histoire  de  Canada"  in  the  last 
edition  of  Garneau's  work,  that  edited  by  his  nephew  and  Dr. 
Doughty 's  edition  of  Knox's  Journal  Champlain  Society  edition. 

New  Brunswick 

The  founder  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  was  Azo  II,  Marquis 
of  Tuscany,  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  married  Kemigonda, 
heiress  of  the  Counts  of  Altorf,  and  sister  of  Welph  or  Guelph, 
thus  uniting  the  two  houses  of  Este  and  Guelph. 

Guelph,  son  of  Azo,  married  Judith  of  Flanders,  who  was 
descended  from  Alfred  the  Great  of  England.  His  posterity 
acquired  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh.  The  family  is  divided 
into  two  branches: 

1st — Brunswick-Wolfenbuttal  (the  German  branch). 

2nd — Brunswick-Hanover  (from  which  are  descended  the 
reigning  House  of  Britain). 

Ernest  Augustus,  of  the  Brunswick-Hanover  house,  was 
created  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1692.  He  married  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I  of  England.  Their  son, 
George  Louis  succeeded  his  father  as  Elector  in  1698,  and  was 
called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714.  George  I  was 
the  twenty-first  lineal  descendant  of  Azo,  founder  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Brunswick. 
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Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV,  was  the  sister  of  Frederick 
William,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  1771-1815,  who  was  killed  at 
Waterloo.  It  is  therefor  allowable  to  speak  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  —  although  Brunswick-Hanover  would  be  more 
correct. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  give  the  name  "Guy"  to  the  new 
province,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Edward  Winslow  was  one  of  the  leading  agitators  to  change 
the  name  to  "New  Brunswick."  His  letters  were  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  these,  aided  by  other  representations, 
resulted  in  the  name  becoming  "New  Brunswick;"  the  Royal 
House  of  Britain  at  that  time  being  called  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Lord  Sidney  communicated  the  decision  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  Colonel  or  Governor  Parr,  in  August,  1784,  and 
the  lands  "lying  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy"  were  to  be 
erected  under  a  new  form  of  government.  The  Government  of 
New  Brunswick  was  formed  by  Imperial  appointment  and 
decree,  and  on  the  eignteenth  May,  1785,  charter  was  granted. 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  was  called  "Prigmore's 
Swamp."  Later,  in  1690,  John  Inian  built  a  ferry  across  the 
Raritan  River,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Inian's  Ferry. 
In  1714  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honor  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  It  was  granted  a  Royal  Charter  in  1730,  so  whether 
named  by  the  Loyalists  or  not,  the  origin  goes  back  to  the  con- 
nections which  the  name  has  with  the  then  reigning  house  and 
which  would  be  extremely  appropriate  to  a  new  settlement  here. 
(See  Perley  History  of  New  Brunswick). 

On  Saint  John  the  Baptiste  day,  June  24,  1604,  a  French 
craft  sailed  up  Saint  John  Harbour  and  River  until  it  grounded. 
On  board  there  were  three  famous  men,  the  founders  of  "New 
France:"    De  Monts,  Champlain  and  Poutrincourt. 

Champlain  claimed  the  honor  to  be  the  discoverer  of  this 
sheet  of  water  and  he  named  it  "The  Saint  John." 

De  Monts  and  Champlain  went  to  the  St.  Croix,  and  on  an 
island  in  that  river  erected  fortifications  and  buildings  with  a 
view  of  forming  a  permanent  settlement.     This  was  afterwards 
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abandoned  and  the  colonists  removed  to  Port  Royal.  There 
was  established  a  settlement  which  became  the  headquarters 
of  French  power  in  Acadia. 

When  De  Monts  and  Champlain  came  to  Acadia  they  found 
the  Micmacs  living  at  Port  Royal,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
John  River.  In  Champlain's  time  another  tribe  of  Indians 
called  the  Malicetes  occupied  the  upper  portion  of  the  Saint 
John  River.  At  a  later  date  this  tribe  extended  their  camps 
further  down  the  river  until  finally  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  the  Micmacs  giving  way  to  them  and  confining  them- 
selves to  the  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  that  portion  of  New 
Brunswick  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Bay  Chaleur.  These  tribes  were  always  friends  and  allies.  The 
Indians  at  Passamaquoddy  were  Malicetes. 

The  Charter  of  De  Monts  gave  him  jurisdiction  of  the 
territory  of  Acadia,  constituting  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  southern  half  of  New  Brunswick.  The  privileges  did  not 
yield  profit  and  the  monopoly  of  trade  was  revoked  in  three 
years  when  it  had  been  granted  to  Poutrincourt,  who  had  been 
with  De  Monts  on  his  first  voyage  to  Acadia.  He  obtained  a 
grant  of  Port  Royal  from  the  King  of  France. 

The  English  laid  claim  to  Acadia  on  the  ground  of  Cabots' 
discovery;  and  in  1612  James  I  gave  Sir  William  Alexander  a 
grant  in  North  America,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The  territory  was  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  so  continued  until  1784, 
when  New  Brunswick  was  made  a  separate  province;  the  name 
of  Nova  Scotia  being  confined  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Peninsula. 
All  this  time  Sir  William  Alexander,  created  Earl  of  Stirling, 
was  Hereditary-Lieutenant,  Admiral  and  Justice-General.  On 
the  death  of  James  I,  in  1625,  Alexander  obtained  from  Charles  I 
a  confirmation  of  the  grant. 

In  1629  Charles  Saint  Etienne  de  la  Tour  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  title  of  Sir  Charles  Saint 
Etienne  de  la  Tour,  Seigneur  de  la  Tour  and  Vaure. 

In  1632,  by  treaty  March  29,  Port  Royal  was  restored  to 
the  French  and  the  fort  that  the  Scotch  had  built  was  destroyed. 
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A  commission  was  granted  to  Charles  de  la  Tour  July,  1631, 
appointing  him  King's  Lieutenant-Commander  in  Acadia. 

The  New  France  Company  sent  ships  and  supplies  and  on 
March  27,  1632,  Isaac  de  Razilly  entered  in  a  compact  to  put 
the  Company  of  New  France  into  possession  of  Port  Royal.  He 
took  with  him  a  train  of  men,  one  of  whom  was  Charles  de 
Menon,  Seigneur  D'Aulnay  de  Charnissay,  a  relative  of  Car- 
dinal Richilieu,  who  became  the  life-long  enemy  of  Charles 
de  Saint  Etienne. 

Before  De  Razilly  arrived  in  Acadia  a  French  party  came 
to  Penobscot,  where  New  Plymouth  colonists  had  established  a 
trading  post,  after  La  Tour  had  been  dispossessed.  The  French, 
pretending  they  had  just  arrived  from  sea,  had  lost  their  reckon- 
ing, that  their  ship  was  leaky,  and  that  they  desired  to  repair 
her.  The  trading  post  being  in  a  weak  state  the  Frenchmen 
resolved  to  help  themselves  to  the  contents  of  the  house,  loaded 
their  vessel  with  the  goods.  The  French  did  not  injure  or 
imprison  the  Englishmen  in  charge,  but  when  they  had  secured 
their  plunder  they  set  them  at  liberty.  It  is  supposed  Claude 
de  la  Tour  was  the  head  of  the  party  and  that  he  had  taken  this 
means  to  carry  out  the  treaty  and  reimburse  himself  for  his 
losses  at  Penobscot  when  taken  from  him  by  the  English. 

On  January  15,  1635,  Charles  de  Saint  Etienne  Sieur  de  la 
Tour  was  granted  the  fort,  the  habitation  of  La  Tour  on  the 
River  Saint  John.  During  this  year  La  Tour  removed  part  of 
his  establishment  from  Cape  Sable  to  Saint  John.  Although 
the  father  of  La  Tour  seems  to  have  been  a  joint  owner  with  his 
son  of  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Saint  John,  and  to 
have  taken  a  share  in  the  erection  of  the  fort  there,  his  name 
is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  subsequent  events  in  the 
history  of  Fort  La  Tour. 

D'Aulnay  Charnissay,  a  young  adventurer  from  Paris,  came 
to  Acadia  some  time  prior  to  the  erection  of  Fort  La  Tour. 

When  De  Razilly  became  Governor  of  Acadia  in  1632  La 
Tour  and  D'Aulnay  were  his  Lieutenants,  and  on  his  death  in 
1636  D'Aulnay  appears  to  have  been  appointed  Governor  of 
that  portion  of  Acadia  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
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while   La  Tour's  commission  as  Governor  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Nova  Scotia. 

D'Aulnay's  fort  was  at  Penobscot,  but  he  had  also  a  fort  at 
Port  Royal  which  had  been  transferred  to  him  by  Claude  de 
Razilly,  brother  of  the  deceased  governor.  The  actual  transfer 
to  Charnissay  was  not  given  until  1642,  although  Charnissay 
was  in  possession  and  treated  the  property  as  his  own. 

It  thus  appears  that  while  La  Tour's  fort  at  Saint  John  was 
within  the  territory  of  D'Aulnay,  the  fort  of  D'Aulnay  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  La  Tour.  This  state  of  affairs  caused 
endless  jealousies  in  the  minds  of  such  ambitious  and  powerful 
men,  and  finally  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  most 
violent  contests  between  them. 

Fort  La  Tour,  so  ably  and  favorably  defended  by  Madame 
La  Tour,  was  situated  at  Portland  Point,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  harbour  of  Saint  John.  Upon  its  site  the  Peabody  house 
was  built.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  James  Si- 
monds,  son-in-law  of  the  said  Francis  Peabody.  In  this  house 
James  White  lived  for  some  years.  The  green  mound  near  the 
nail  factory  at  the  shore  end  of  Portland  Street  marks  the  site. 

January  15,  1635,  Charles  de  Saint  Etienne,  the  Sieur  de  la 
Tour,  described  in  the  grant  as  Lieutenant-General  for  the  King 
on  the  coast  of  Acadia  in  New  France,  was  granted  the  fort  and 
habitation  on  the  River  Saint  John,  five  leagues  frontage  on  the 
river  and  ten  leagues  into  the  country. 

In  1635  La  Tour  was  fully  settled  in  the  fort  and  he  was  the 
first  white  man  that  planted  a  colony  on  our  shores. 

The  fur  trade  was  a  great  source  of  profit.  D'Aulnay  did 
not  look  with  complacency  on  the  prospect  of  his  rival  reaping 
a  benefit  from  Indian  traffic  in  a  place  he  regarded  as  properly 
his  own.  All  D'Aulnay's  energies  were  directed  to  the  task  of 
dispossessing  La  Tour  and  destroying  his  power.  His  influence 
in  France  with  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  a  powerful 
means. 

One  accusation  which  was  preferred  against  La  Tour  was 
that  he  was  a  heretic  and  therefor  unworthy  ruler  of  the  faithful 
subjects  of  the  King  in  New  France.     Whatever  La  Tour  was 
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he  was  not  a  person  of  serious  convictions  on  religious  matters. 

D'Aulnay's  efforts  in  France  against  La  Tour  were  not  success- 
ful. On  February  10,  1638,  the  King  wrote  to  D'Aulnay,  "You 
shall  be  my  Lieutenant -General  on  the  coast  of  Etchmins, 
beginning  from  the  middle  of  the  terra  firma  of  Baie  Francois 
therein  towards  Virginia  and  Governor  of  Penobsquis.  Another 
government  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Tour,  my  Lieutenant-General  on 
the  coast  of  Acadia,  shall  be  from  the  middle  of  Baie  Francois 
to  the  Straits  of  Canseau.  Therefore  you  are  not  empowered  to 
change  any  arrangement  in  the  settlement  at  the  River  Saint 
John  made  by  the  said  Sieur  de  la  Tour,  who  will  direct  his 
economy  and  his  people  according  to  his  judgment,  and  the  said 
Sieur  de  la  Tour  shall  not  attempt  to  change  anything  in  the 
La  Have  and  Port  Royal  nor  in  the  ports  thereto  belonging." 

D'Aulnay  was  not  discouraged  by  his  first  failure  from 
pursuing  and  injuring  his  rival.  He  visited  France  several 
times,  and  at  last  got  a  letter  from  King  Louis  with  order  direct- 
ing La  Tour  to  go  to  France  and  answer  charges  brought  against 
him.  In  the  event  of  La  Tour  refusing  to  obey  this  mandate, 
D'Aulnay  was  to  seize  his  person,  make  an  inventory  of  his 
effects  and  take  possession  of  the  fort  and  all  his  goods.  This 
order  was  dated  February  13,  1641 ;  and  ten  days  later  La  Tour's 
commission  as  governor  was  revoked  by  the  King  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  misconduct  of  his  past. 

D'Aulnay  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  the  execution 
of  the  mandate.  A  ship,  the  St.  Francis,  was  sent  to  take  La 
Tour  to  France;  but  La  Tour  informed  the  captain  that  the 
accusations  against  him  by  D'Aulnay  were  so  false  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  to  take  so  long  a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
them,  that  he  preferred  to  remain  in  his  adopted  country  and 
had  more  faith  in  the  security  of  his  fort  than  in  the  impartiality 
of  the  tribunal  by  which  he  was  to  be  tried.  The  St.  Francis 
returned  in  August,  1641,  without  La  Tour.  Knowing  that 
D'Aulnay  would  be  the  party  entrusted  with  any  expedition  or 
means  against  him,  he  resolved  to  strike  at  the  root  of  his  rival's 
powers. 

In  November,  1841,  he  sent  a  representative  (Rochette)  to 
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Boston  with  a  proposal  to  aid  in  attacking  D'Aulnay's  fort  at 
Penobscot.  Rochette  was  received  well.  The  Governor,  Win- 
throp  of  Massachusetts,  declined  the  propositions. 

D'Aulnay  went  again  to  France,  and  in  1642  obtained  an 
order  from  the  King  directing  D'Aulnay  to  seize  La  Tour's  fort 
and  take  his  rival  prisoner. 

La  Tour  kept  himself  informed  as  to  what  was  going  on  in 
France  and  was  soon  apprised  of  his  danger. 

In  October,  1842,  he  sent  his  Lieutenant  to  Boston,  carrying 
letters  from  La  Tour  to  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  desiring  assistance  from  the  people  against  his  enemy 
Charnissay.  No  public  action  was  taken.  La  Tour's  Lieuten- 
ant met  several  merchants  and  made  proposals  to  them  with 
regard  to  opening  up  trade  with  his  master.  They  sent  goods 
to  trade  with  the  French  Governor  at  Saint  John.  On  the 
voyage  back  to  Boston  these  merchants  stopped  at  Pemequid, 
which  was  a  common  place  of  call  between  Acadia  and  Boston. 
They  met  Charnissay  there.  Learning  that  they  had  come  from 
La  Tour  at  Saint  John  he  told  them  that  La  Tour  was  a  rebel 
and  showed  them  a  copy  of  the  order  to  arrest.  Charnissay 
sent  a  printed  copy  to  Governor  Winthrop  with  a  threat  that 
if  any  of  the  merchants  of  Boston  sent  their  vessels  to  trade  with 
La  Tour  he  would  seize  them  as  lawful  prizes.  This  order  was 
useless  without  an  armed  force  to  support  it.  La  Tour  was  not 
a  man  to  give  up  hope  at  the  least  show  of  danger. 

But  Charnissay  had  secured,  while  in  France,  a  transfer  of 
all  the  estate,  property  and  interests  of  Isaac  de  Razilly  in  the 
Acadian  ventures  by  deed  dated  January  16,  1642. 

La  Tour,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  for  aid  from  Boston,  once 
more  turned  himself  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  sent  for  support. 
His  friends  responded  speedily  and  sent  an  armed  vessel  to  him 
loaded  with  provisions  and  war  materials  and  armed  with  140 
men.  The  name  of  the  vessel  was  "The  Clement,"  but  before 
her  arrival  La  Tour  was  almost  ruined. 

In  1643  D'Aulnay  had  completed  his  combinations  against 
La  Tour,  collected  his  forces,  set  sail  from  Port  Royal  to  attack 
La  Tour.     His  armament  was  six  ships  and  500  men.     La  Tour 
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had  not  a  single  ship  at  his  fort  and  the  few  small  boats  used  in 
shore  fisheries  would  be  useless  against  D'Aulnay's  force.  La 
Tour  knew  his  friends  in  Rochelle,  France,  would  not  fail  him, 
and  relying  on  speedy  aid  and  support  he  presented  a  bold  front 
and  refused  all  terms  of  submission. 

The  Harbour  of  Saint  John  was  strictly  blockaded.  Large 
vessels  lay  in  the  southwest  channel  between  Partridge  Island 
and  the  mainland,  while  smaller  vessels  rode  at  anchor  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island. 

So  both  channels  were  commanded  and  La  Tour  was  effec- 
tively cut  off  from  the  bay.  After  a  month's  strain  the  Clement 
made  her  appearance  in  the  bay.  La  Tour  saw,  even  with  the 
support  thus  presented,  he  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  defeat 
his  enemy,  so  he  resolved  on  a  bold  measure  to  defeat  his  enemy 
and  raise  the  siege.  In  the  night,  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Clement,  he  passed  through  D'Aulnay's  squadron  in  a 
shallop,  leaving  the  fort  to  be  defended  by  his  men  and  embark- 
ing with  Madam  La  Tour,  set  sail  for  Boston  to  solicit  aid  from 
the  English  ;  they  were  favored  with  fair  wind  and  made  a  rapid 
voyage. 

The  arrival  of  the  Clement  in  Boston  was  sudden  and  unex- 
pected. 

He  again  met  the  Governor,  John  Winthrop.  He  stated  his 
difficulties  and  asked  for  assistance  from  the  people  against  his 
enemy  D'Aulnay.  The  authorities  felt  restrained  from  granting 
active  aid  to  La  Tour  but  gave  him  permission  to  enlist  such 
men  as  were  disposed  to  join  him  and  hire  such  ships  as  he  might 
require.  He  hired  four  armed  vessels  which  were  supplied  by 
fifty- two  men  and  thirty-eight  cannon. 

On  July  14,  1643,  all  preparations  were  completed  and  La 
Tour  set  sail  for  Saint  John.  When  they  reached  Saint  John 
they  found  D'Aulnay's  vessels  still  at  anchor  by  Partridge 
Island  and  the  fort  safe.  As  soon  as  D'Aulnay  saw  this  hostile 
fleet  bearing  down  on  them  he  slipped  his  cables  and  stood  right 
home  for  Port  Royal,  closely  followed  by  La  Tour's  force. 

After  a  hard  chase  and  sharp  running  fight  across  the  bay 
D'Aulnay  ran  his  vessels  ashore. 
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Captain  Hawkins,  who  commanded  the  New  Englanders, 
sent  a  messenger  ashore  with  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  to  Charnissay.  This  letter  Charnissay  would 
not  open  as  it  was  not  addressed  to  him  as  "Lieutenant-General 
for  the  King  in  Acadia."     He  refused  to  come  to  terms. 

La  Tour  urged  Hawkins  to  send  a  force  ashore  to  attack  the 
enemy.  Hawkins  refused  to  give  orders,  but  signified  that  if 
any  of  the  crew  chose  to  go  ashore  with  La  Tour  they  might  do 
so.  Thirty  responded  and  the  united  forces  attacked  Charnis- 
say's  position.  Charnissay  was  defeated.  The  Boston  vessels 
returned  to  Saint  John  where  Fort  La  Tour  had  been  suddenly 
freed  from  its  blockade.  While  there  a  small  craft  belonging  to 
Charnissay  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  New  Englanders  laden  with 
400  moose  and  400  beaver  skins.  The  booty  was  divided 
between  the  crews  of  the  Boston  vessels  and  La  Tour. 

Before  leaving  for  Boston  one  of  the  ships  sailed  up  the  River 
Saint  John  about  twenty  leagues  and  loaded  with  coal.  This 
must  have  been  Grand  Lake  coal.  This  is  certainly  the  oldest 
coal  field  discovered  in  New  Brunswick  if  not  in  America. 

Charnissay,  after  defeat,  went  back  to  France  to  obtain 
stronger  force  to  destroy  La  Tour.  La  Tour  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Boston  engaging  in  trade. 

Lady  La  Tour  went  to  England  at  the  close  of  1643.  She 
chartered  a  ship  to  bring  out  supplies  for  Fort  La  Tour.  She 
spent  all  the  spring  and  most  of  the  summer  of  1644  in  trading 
along  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  so  that  they  were  six  months  on  the 
voyage  from  Europe.  Instead  of  going  to  Saint  John  with  his 
cargo  the  captain  brought  up  at  Boston,  where  he  arrived  in 
September.  Off  Cape  Sable  the  ship  was  boarded  by  Charnissay, 
but  Lady  La  Tour  was  concealed  and  the  vessel  passed  unmo- 
lested. At  Boston  Lady  La  Tour  brought  action  against  the 
captain  and  ship  and  recovered  £2,000  damages  upon  which  she 
took  the  ship  in  execution. 

La  Tour  only  partially  succeeded  in  prosecuting  trade 
relations  with  Boston.  The  authorities  divided  on  the  question 
and  it  was  suggested  that  Charnissay  be  acquainted  of  the  action 
of  La  Tour  bv  letter.     In  answer  to  such  notice  Charnissay  sent 
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a  representative,  M.  Marie,  whom  Boston  people  strongly 
suspected  to  be  a  friar.  He  brought  a  commission  under  seal 
of  the  King  of  France  showing  the  proceedings  against  La  Tour 
were  verified,  and  on  behalf  of  Charnissay  requested  the  magis- 
trates to  aid  him  against  La  Tour.  They  proposed  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  rivals,  to  which  Marie  replied  that  if  La  Tour 
would  submit  he  would  assure  him  life  and  liberty;  if  he  were 
taken  he  would  be  sure  to  lose  his  head  in  France;  and  as  for 
his  Lady,  she  was  known  to  be  the  cause  of  his  contempt  and 
rebellion  and  therefor  they  could  not  let  her  go  to  him;  but  if 
they  would  send  her  in  any  of  their  vessels  Charnissay  must 
take  her. 

The  result  of  the  negotiations  between  the  parties  was  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  established,  whereby  they  agreed  to  abstain 
from  hostile  acts  against  each  other. 

This  cut  off  La  Tour's  hope  of  trade  with  New  England  and 
cast  him  on  his  own  resources. 

When  this  matter  was  being  concluded  La  Tour  was  in 
Boston.  Charnissay  was  at  sea,  hovering  round  Penobscot 
with  his  vessels  to  prevent  his  return  to  Saint  John. 

Fortune  favored  La  Tour.  He  set  sail  for  Saint  John  with 
provisions  for  the  fort  and  in  company  with  a  vessel  from  New 
England  similarly  laden,  he  passed  with  a  fair  wind  to  a  fort 
near  Penobscot.  Then  when  an  adverse  gale  sprang  up  —  he 
knew  Charnissay  would  make  for  a  harbor,  he  put  to  sea  and 
stood  for  home  where  he  arrived. 

Meanwhile  Lady  La  Tour  arrived  in  Boston  and  commenced 
her  suit  against  the  Clement,  recovered  her  verdict  for  £2,000, 
purchased  supplies,  hired  three  ships  and  determined  to  dispute 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Acadian  seas  with  Charnissay,  set  sail  for 
Saint  John  with  her  stores  on  board.  She  passed  to  her  destina- 
tion without  being  accosted  or  molested. 

On  her  return,  she  found  La  Tour  away  trading  in  the  bay, 
and  in  the  fort  two  or  three  friars  and  other  parties  whom  she 
had  reason  to  suspect  had  been  bribed  by  Charnissay  to  betray 
the  place.  These  men  she  at  once  ejected  from  the  fort,  and 
they    soon    confirmed    her    worst    suspicions.     They    went    to 
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Charnissay  and  reported  the  weak  state  of  the  fort.  Relying 
on  the  representations  made  Charnissay  hastened  to  attack  La 
Tour.  He  at  once  ran  his  ship  up  the  harbour,  moored  her  close 
to  the  fort  and  proceeded  with  cannon  to  attack.  A  brief  and 
bloody  contest  ensued.  Lady  La  Tour  inspired  the  men  in  the 
fort  with  courage  equal  to  her  own,  and  the  guns  being  well 
served  Charnissay 's  vessel  was  greatly  shattered  in  the  battle. 

He  cut  cable  and  attempted  retreat  but  the  east  wind  carried 
him  up  the  river  preventing  his  return.  To  prevent  his  ship 
from  sinking,  he  towed  her  round  behind  the  point  below  the 
fort  and  ran  her  ashore  below  Sand  Point.  This  took  place 
February,  1645. 

On  April  13  Charnissay  again  appeared  before  Fort  La  Tour. 
Disbarking  his  men  he  proceeded  to  attack  from  the  land  side 
at  Negro  Point  and  for  three  days  was  kept  at  bay  by  Lady  La 
Tour  and  her  fifty  men. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  garrison  was  engaged  in  service, 
a  Swiss  sentry  permitted  Charnissay's  forces  to  approach  without 
giving  an  alarm.  Lady  La  Tour  at  the  head  of  her  men  opposed 
the  attack  and  defended  the  fort  vigorously.  Twelve  of  Charnis- 
say's men  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Charnissay  fearing 
a  repulse,  proposed  honorable  terms  of  capitulation  which  were 
accepted  by  Lady  La  Tour.  Having  obtained  possession  he 
hanged  all  the  garrison  except  one  man  who  was  pardoned  on 
becoming  executioner  for  the  others.  With  a  rope  about  her  neck, 
Lady  La  Tour  was  bound  to  witness  the  death  of  her  brave  men 
and  was  so  ill  treated  that  she  died  three  weeks  afterwards, 
leaving  a  young  child  who  was  afterwards  sent  to  France  in  care 
of  a  nurse. 

The  ruin  of  Fort  La  Tour  was  complete.  La  Tour  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  Quebec, 
while  his  rival  occupied  his  possessions  and  enjoyed  the  results 
of  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 

D'Aulnay  Charnissay's  principal  residence  was  at  Port  Royal 
but  his  trade  at  Saint  John  was  large.  He  was  an  exacting  and 
disagreeable  neighbor  to  the  English  settlers  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.    He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  good  fortune,  for  in  the  summer 
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of  1650  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  at  Port  Royal  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  canoe.  His  affairs  were  in  a  state  of  great  confusion. 
He  owed  large  sums  of  money,  and  judgments  were  signed 
against  him  for  supplies  and  money. 

One  Le  Borgue  had  a  judgment  and  finding  no  property  in 
France  to  satisfy  this  claim  resolved  to  come  to  Acadia  in  1654 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  lands  in  Acadia  and  take  possession. 
He  was  circumvented.  A  new  force  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
fleet  sent  out  from  England  by  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  to 
attack  the  Dutch  settlements  in  America.  When  they  arrived 
in  Boston  peace  had  been  concluded  between  England  and  the 
Dutch;  but  previous  to  leaving  England  they  had  received 
instructions  to  act  against  the  possessions  of  the  French  in 
America  after  the  Dutch  had  been  disposed  of.  This  afforded 
the  New  Englanders  an  opportunity  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Acadia.  Five  hundred  men  under  command  of  Major  Robert 
Sedgewickwere  raised  in  haste,  and  embarking  on  board  warships 
they  made  for  Acadia.  Neither  Port  Royal  or  Fort  La  Tour 
was  in  a  position  to  meet  such  a  force  and  so  the  whole  of  Acadia 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  was  not  restored  until 
1667. 

It  appears  that  La  Tour's  father  had  been  connected  with 
Sir  William  Alexander's  scheme  of  colonization.  Both  father 
and  son  were  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  both  had  received 
from  him  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Acadia. 

La  Tour  was  able  to  approach  Cromwell,  not  only  as  a 
baronet,  but  as  a  grantee  of  an  English  King.  The  result  of  his 
efforts  was  the  receiving  in  July,  1656,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
William  Temple  and  William  Crowne  from  Cromwell  a  grant 
of  the  greater  part  of  Acadia,  including  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  on  both  sides  and  one  hundred  leagues  inland. 
Temple  was  appointed  governor  of  this  domain. 

La  Tour  afterwards  sold  his  interest  in  Acadia  and  entered 
into  private  life. 

D'Aulnay  Charnissay  was  drowned  in  the  river  at  Port  Royal 
near  his  fort  in  1650,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children  all  of 
whom  went  to  France. 
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In  L666  Charles  St.  Etienne  de  la  Tour,  like  his  rival,  was 
drowned  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years  and  was  buried  in  his 
beloved  Acadia  at  Carleton,  Saint  John. 

In  16(57  Acadia  was  again  ceded  to  France. 

In  1690,  in  a  war  between  Britain  and  France,  Acadia  again 
changed  hands,  but  eventually  became  British  territory  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  This  treaty  left  the  bounds  unde- 
fined, causing  further  conflict.  Nova  Scotia  was  clearly  men- 
tioned, but  the  French  contention  was  that  Acadia  was  what 
was  intended  and  that  was  only  situate  on  the  south  and  east  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  1758  three  ships  and  two  transports  with  a  Highland 
regiment  left  Boston  with  the  object  of  capturing  Fort  La  Tour. 
This  regiment  landed  at  Negro  Point,  cut  their  way  through  the 
woods,  attacked  and  carried  the  fort  by  assault.  The  fort  was 
then  garrisoned  by  the  British  and  renamed  Fort  Frederick. 

In  1760  James  Simonds  came  to  Saint  John  and  engaged  in 
business  but  getting  into  trouble  with  the  Indians,  was  forced 
to  retire. 

In  August  1764,  he  returned,  accompanied  by  James  White, 
Jonathan  Leavitt,  Captain  Francis  Peabody  and  Hugh  Quinton. 

On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  at  Fort  Frederick,  Carleton, 
another  arrival  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  the  late  James 
Quinton,  Esquire,  a  farmer  living  on  the  Manawagonish  Road, 
Parish  of  Lancaster,  who  was  M.  P.  P.  for  Saint  John  County 
in  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick. 

Simonds  and  White  built  houses  on  the  foot  of  Fort  Howe. 
Peabody  went  up  river  and  settled  and  founded  Maugerville. 

In  1763  townships  had  been  granted  on  the  Saint  John  River 
and  elsewhere.  We  are  interested  in  the  townships  of  Parr  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Harbor  of  Saint  John  and  Conway  on  the 
west  side. 

Parr  town  was  described:  "All  the  lands  and  waters  thereto 
adjoining,  or  running  in  by  or  through  the  same,  bounded  by  a 
line  to  commence  and  beginning  near  Fort  Howe  at  Portland 
Point  at  low  water  mark,  and  thence  running  a  direct  line  to  a 
small  point  or  ledge  of  land  at  the  causey  by  the  old  sawmill, 
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thence  east  northeast  until  a  direct  line  shall  strike  the  creek 
running  through  Hazen's  Marsh  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eastern 
District  aforesaid,  thence  along  the  course  of  the  said  creek  to 
its  mouth,  thence  by  a  line  running  south  nineteen  degrees  west 
into  the  bay  until  it  meets  a  line  running  east  from  the  south 
point  of  Partridge  Island  and  along  the  said  line  to  the  said  point, 
thence  by  a  direct  line  to  a  point  on  the  shore  which  is  at  the 
southeast  extremity  of  a  line  running  south  forty-two  degrees 
east  from  the  River  Saint  John,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  ter- 
minating the  town  lots  of  the  Western  District  aforesaid,  thence 
along  the  said  line  north  forty-two  degrees  west  to  the  River 
Saint  John  aforesaid  and  continuing  the  said  course  across  the 
said  river  until  it  meets  the  opposite  shore  and  from  thence  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  said  river  at  low  water  mark  to  Portland 
Point  aforesaid,  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  are  and  shall 
hereafter  be  a  city  incorporated  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  six  alder- 
men and  six  assistants,  by  the  name  of  the  City  of  Saint  John.'  " 

Conway  was  described  "as  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  River 
Saint  John,  bounded  on  that  side  of  the  river  and  running  back 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  about  ten  or  twelve  miles."  Within  it  is  a 
good  harbor  called  Musquash  Cove,  where  a  valuable  tract  of 
salt  marsh,  said  to  be  2,500  acres,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of 
many  judicious  persons  are  easily  dyked,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  river  navigable  for  small  vessels  six  or  seven  miles,  and 
perfectly  well  calculated  for  mills.  With  these  advantages  it  is 
recorded  that  the  township  may  accommodate  a  considerable 
number  of  families.  Although  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
upland  is  not  very  good,  some  of  the  best  part  of  it  on  the 
peninsula  nearest  to  Saint  John  has  been  formerly  granted  and 
settlement  had  been  made. 

Conway  was  called  after  Henry  S.  Conway,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  1783. 

This  grant  was  estreated. 

On  October  2,  1765,  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Xova  Scotia,  there  was  granted  to  James  Simonds,  James 
White,  and  William  Hazen  and  others,  a  tract  of  land  from  the 
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north  side  of  Union  Street  West,  west  to  the  River  Saint  John, 
and  north  to  the  Kennebeccasis  River. 

Statement  as  to  White,  handed  to  me  by  his  grandson  Louis 
D.  Millidge,   Esquire: 

JAMES  WHITE 
Late  High  Sheriff  of  Saint  John  From  1816  to  1847 

To  all  persons  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  New  Brunswick 
history  the  names  of  Hazen,  Simonds  and  White,  the  pre- 
Loyalist  settlers,  are  very  familiar. 

Of  the  second  generation,  many  of  whom  were  more  or  less 
prominent  in  the  community,  not  so  much  is  known. 

James  White,  the  first  of  the  name  who  settled  in  this  part  of 
America,  married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Francis  Peabody,  and  by 
her  had  quite  a  numerous  family,  most  of  whom  died  young,  but 
one  son  (J as.  White,  Jr.,)  and  three  daughters  reached  maturity. 

The  daughters  were  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sheriff 
Gabriel  DeVeber,  of  Gagetown,  Queens  Co.,  N.  B.;  Susanna, 
who  married  Jas.  Peters,  brother  of  Charles  J.  Peters,  Attorney- 
General  of  New  Brunswick;  and  Sarah,  who  married  one 
Halstead,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  New  York. 

James  White  the  elder,  and  Jas.  Simonds,  were  brothers-in- 
law,  Jas.  Simonds  having  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Francis  Peabody. 

The  following  obituary  notice  from  an  issue  of  the  Saint  John 
Globe  will  interest  those  who  knew  anything  of  the  late  Sheriff 
White,  born  1770,  died  August,  1858. 

"A  good  man  has  departed  from  among  us,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-eight  years;  and  although  such  an  event  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  at  that  period  of  life,  yet  we  are  pained  to 
announce  the  death  of  James  White,  Esq.,  so  long  well  known 
as  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  Saint  John. 

"No  man  while  living  was  more  honored  or  respected  in  this 
community,  and  his  death  leaves  a  void  which  with  many  will 
not  easily  be  filled. 

"The  father  of  the  deceased  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
this  harbor,  in  which  he  landed  with  others  on  May  18,  1762, 
just  twenty-one  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists. 

"On  the  day  mentioned  the  frame  and  materials  for  a  house, 
which  the  party  brought  with  them,  were  taken  on  shore  and 
set  up  at  Portland  Point.     It  was  occupied  on  May  21,  the  party 
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meantime  taking  shelter  in  the  Barracks  at  Fort  Frederick,  then 
occupied  by  a  military  force. 

A  few  years  after  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  fast  ap- 
proaching manhood  when  the  Loyalists  arrived  and  landed  on 
the  rocky  peninsula,  called  by  the  Indians  Munoquis,  upon  which 
the  greater  part  of  this  city  now  stands. 

"The  whole  of  Mr.  White's  long  life  has  been  here  spent. 
He  saw  the  foundations  of  the  city  laid,  he  grew  up  with  it,  and 
saw  it  advancing  step  by  step  from  the  felling  of  the  first  tree 
until  it  attained  its  present  dimensions  and  dense  population. 
Our  city  with  all  its  improvements  and  modern  advantages  has 
thus  sprung  up  within  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  who  is  now  called 
to  a  better  world,  after  a  well  spent  life,  and  whose  memory  will 
long  be  cherished  by  many  —  very  many  —  who  are  deeply 
indebted  to  him  for  acts  of  benevolence  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness that  can  never  be  forgotten." 

Sheriff  White  was  born  at  Sheffield,  on  the  Saint  John  River, 
and  when  he  was  about  four. months  old,  together  with  his 
mother,  was  brought  to  Saint  John  in  a  canoe  by  a  trusty  Indian. 

He  used  to  relate  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was  a  very 
young  boy  living  at  Portland  Point,  several  vessels  were  sighted 
coming  into  the  harbor.  His  mother  was  so  alarmed  that  she 
took  him  down  into  the  cellar  of  the  house  for  safety.  Their 
fears  proved  groundless,  the  visitors  being  merely  traders  peace- 
ably disposed. 

Of  the  first  James  White  it  was  told  that  he  could  exert 
greater  influence  over  the  Indians  than  any  other  man  in  the 
settlement,  they  having  the  highest  opinion  of  his  honesty  and 
integrity. 

The  trade  with  the  Indians  was  chiefly  by  way  of  barter,  the 
furs  and  other  commodities  which  they  brought  in  being  taken 
in  exchange  for  such  supplies  as  they  required. 

Somewhat  suspicious  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  weighing, 
it  was  usual  for  Mr.  White  to  use  a  unique  method  of  computa- 
tion. Thus  he  would  say,  "Now,  brother,  when  I  put  my  hand 
on  the  scale  it  will  weigh  one  pound,  and  when  I  put  my  foot  on 
it  the  foot  will  weigh  two  pounds."  This  procedure  always 
appeared  to  satisfy^  the  Indians  who  felt  that  in  dealing  with  Mr. 
White  they  received  all  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Until  the  date  of  his  marriage  Sheriff  White  lived  in  his 
father's  old  home  at  the  head  of  the  Marsh  near  Coldbrook, 
and  here  his  sister,  Mary  Elizabeth  Wrhite,  lived  with  him,  and 
acted  as  his  housekeeper,  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Sheriff 
Nathaniel  DeVeber,  of  Queens  Co. 
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When  about  forty  years  of  age  Sheriff  White  married  Eliza- 
beth Cran'ston,  daughter  of  Lewis  DeBlois. 

About  1S56  Sheriff  White  stated  to  Thomas  Millidge,  one 
of  his  grandsons,  that  he  had  as  a  small  boy,  with  his  father, 
walked  by  a  path  in  the  woods  (which  is  now  Main  Street)  from 
Portland  Point  to  the  Market  Square  to  see  the  Loyalists  land 
on  May  18,  1783. 

It  is  related  that  upon  one  occasion  a  poor  half-witted  Irish 
boy  stole  a  loaf  of  bread,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  by  the  late 
Ward  Chipman  to  be  hanged.  Sheriff  White  did  not  consider 
that  the  nature  of  the  offence  justified  such  an  extreme  penalty, 
but  the  judge  was  inexorable,  and  as  the  governor  would  not 
exercise  his  prerogative,  the  sentence  had  to  be  carried  out. 
This  so  enraged  Sheriff  WTute,  that  he  and  Ward  Chipman  were 
never  again  on  friendly  terms. 

The  late  General  Coffin  whose  residence  was  at  the  Nerepis 
was  a  great  friend  of  Sheriff  WThite  and  always  stayed  with  him 
when  he  was  in  the  city. 

In  1768  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Fort  Frederick,  except 
a  corporal  and  four  men. 

In  1774  the  first  representatives  for  the  County  of  Sunbury 
in  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  were  Charles  Morris,  son  of  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  James  Simonds,  of  Saint 
John. 

In  1775  attempts  were  made  at  ship-building  in  the  har- 
bor in  the  summer  of  this  year  —  the  foreman  was  a  Mr. 
Jones.  The  frame  of  the  vessel  was  up  and  partly  planked  and 
the  prospects  fair  for  launching  in  the  fall,  but  this  was  not 
realized.  The  vessel  was  being  built  at  "Simonds  Point,"  now 
known  as  "York  Point,"  and  burnt,  totally  consumed. 

In  1777,  on  September  24,  Mr.  Michael  Franklin,  Indian 
Commissioner,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Malicetes  and  Micmacs 
at  Fort  Howe  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  treaty  the  Indian 
Chiefs  in  Boston  had  made  and  signed.  The  Indians  were 
faithless,  and  again  renewed  their  demands  in  1779  but  they 
were  not  satisfied  until  they  had  received  promises  of  large 
presents.     This  was  the  last  attempt  at  Indian  war. 

Fort  Howe  was  held  by  a  small  force  under  command  of 
Major  Studholm. 
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Masts  were  exported  from  Saint  John  for  the  use  of  the 
Navy  in  17S1 . 

On  January  21,  1783,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between 
Britain,  France  and  Spain.  The  Revolutionary  War  was  ended 
and  armies  disbanded,  many  of  the  troops  were  removed  from 
Xew  England,  New  York,  and  other  sections  of  America,  to 
Xew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Xew  Brunswick  was  known  as  Sunbury  County,  in  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  county  was  set  apart  and  now 
established  as  "The  Province  of  New  Brunswick."  Col. 
Thomas  Carleton  was  appointed  first  governor  July  28,  1784. 
He  came  to  Parrtown  on  November  12,  1784.  Next  day  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  and  appointed  his  Council. 

Parrtown  was  named  by  Major  Studholm  and  others  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  Governor  Parr  to  Major  Gilfred 
Studholm,  wherein  he  makes  the  request  pointedly,  but  says 
that  the  idea  originated  in  female  vanity. 

A  new  plan  was  proposed,  viz.,  that  of  incorporating  the 
new  towns  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Saint  John  and  forming  a 
city  by  the  name  of  "Saint  John,"  and  thus  practically  prevent- 
ing a  serious  representation  from  the  people. 

Letters  patent  were  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  John  Parr,  Esquire,  Captain  General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  and  over  His  Majesty's  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
its  dependencies,  the  Admiral  of  the  same,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  giving 
and  granting  and  confirming  unto  the  grantees  severally  the 
lots  as  numbered  on  the  plan  and  drawn  by  the  said  grantees. 
These  letters  patent  were  issued  and  dated  the  fourteenth  day 
of  August,  1784. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  1,454  lots  and  granted  to  the 
Loyalist  families  residing  therein. 

Grantees  on  the  peninsula  numbered  1,184  in  Parrtown,  and 
93  in  the  other  grants  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor. 

Parrtown  was  plotted  and  planned  by  Paul  Bedell  and  dated 
December  17,  1783. 
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The  City  and   County  of  Saint  John  was  established  and 
defined  by  an  Act  of  Assembly: 

"All  that  tract  or  district  of  land  situate  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  bounded  southerly  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
easterly  by  Hopewell  Township,  and  on  a  line  running  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  said  township  due  north  in  the  county 
northerly  by  a  line  running  east  northeast  and  west  southwest 
from  the  southern-most  point  of  the  Kennebeccasis  River  where 
it  joins  the  River  Saint  John  and  westerly  by  a  due  north  line 
from  Point  La  Proe  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  aforesaid;"  and  did 
thereby  ordain,  establish  and  declare  that  all  and  singular  the 
lands  and  waters  comprised  within  the  line  aforesaid  should 
forever  thereafter  be  continued  and  remain  a  district  and 
separate  county,  and,  including  the  City  of  Saint  John,  shall  be 
called  and  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Saint  John. 

The  County  of  Saint  John  was  divided  into  townships  or 
parishes  and  for  our  present  purpose,  the  first  town  or  parish 
was  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Portland,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  eastern  shore  of  the  Harbor 
of  Saint  John,  and  the  several  northern  bounds  and  limits  of 
the  said  City  of  Saint  John,  on  the  east  by  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  Lot  No.  1  granted  to  Samuel  Hughes,  continued  to  the 
northern  boundary  line,  running  from  the  shore  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  north  fifteen  degrees  west;  on  the  north  by  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  said  county  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  River  Saint  John  and  the  limits  of  the  said  county. 
On  April  30,  1785,  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Town  or  District  of  Parr  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  River 
Saint  John,  and  Carleton  on  the  west  side  thereof  at  the  entrance 
of  the  River  Saint  John  aforesaid,  both  of  which  said  districts 
are  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  in  America,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  Thomas  Carleton,  Esquire,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  and  over  said  province  that  they  had  by  their  exer- 
tions conquered  many  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  and  that  they  were  anxious  to  remove  the 
remaining  evils  they  at  present  labor  under,  part  of  which  flow 
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from  the  want  of  a  regular  magistracy  for  the  safe  and  orderly 
government  of  the  district  they  inhabit.  They  also  represented 
that  they  humbly  conceived  that  an  important  step  towards 
the  desirable  end  would  be  granting  them  a  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration, under  the  sanction  of  which  they  might  be  enabled 
to  ordain  such  bye-laws  and  regulations  as  their  peculiar  wants 
and  rapid  growth  urgently  call  for.  That  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  charter  empowering  them  to  establish  such 
ordinances  as  are  requested  for  the  good  government  of  a  popu- 
lous place  were  so  obvious  they  thought  it  necessary  only  to 
hint  at  them,  and  that  the  speedy  administration  of  justice, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  would  be  greatly  aided  by  erecting  a 
Mayor's  Court  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and  they  humbly  hoped 
this  consideration  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  compliance 
with  their  request,  and  confidently  promised  that  their  prudent 
use  of  the  liberties  would  justify  the  favor. 

These  was  thereupon  given  and  granted  unto  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  districts  as  they  were  thereby  united,  and  the  said 
districts  and  all  the  lands  in,  by  or  through  the  same,  bounded 
as  previously  described. 

The  city  was  governed  by  a  Common  Council  consisting  of 
a  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  Councillors,  with  other  appointed 
officers.  The  city  was  divided  into  wards.  At  first  there 
were  four  on  the  east  side,  —  Kings,  Queens,  Dukes,  and  Syd- 
ney; and  two  on  the  west  side  —  Guys  and  Brooks;  each  with 
two  representatives  —  Alderman  and  Councillor. 

The  Mayor  at  first  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment until  1850.  The  first  Mayor,  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  1785. 
The  last  appointment  by  government,  Henry  Chubb,  1850. 

In  1850  Common  Council  elected  their  own  chairman  —  who 
was  Mayor:  Thomas  Harding,  1851;  William  O.  Smith,  1852. 
Afterwards  the  Mayor  was  elected  annually,  as  were  the  Alder- 
men and  Councillors. 

On  February  25,  1850,  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Saint  John 
and  the  government  thereof  was  changed  by  a  bye-law;  the 
office  of  "Councillor"  in  each  ward  being  substituted  by  name 
of  "Assistant  Alderman." 
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In  1884  the  office  of  "Councillor"  was  abolished,  and  instead 
each  ward  elected  two  Aldermen. 

In  time  other  wards  were  created.  Kings  was  divided  and 
Wellington  created.  Wellington  was  divided  and  Prince 
created. 

The  west  side  wards  were  originally  Guys  and  Brooks; 
afterwards  divided  and  Albert  created. 

In  1890  the  Council  was  established  as  the  Mayor  and  one 
Alderman  for  each  ward,  and  two  Aldermen-at-large. 

In  1907  the  Council  was  composed  of  Mayor,  one  Alderman 
for  each  ward  and  four  Aldermen-at-large. 

In  March  26,  1912,  the  government  of  the  city  was  changed 
and  composed  of  a  Mayor,  and  four  Commissioners,  elected  by 
the  people;  the  Mayor  was  elected  for  two  years  and  the  Com- 
missioners retiring  every  two  years. 

In  1871  (by  34  Vic,  c.  11,  page  31)  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  Portland  becoming  ambitious  and  not  desirous  of  being 
considered  longer  as  suburbanites,  "asked  for  and  secured,  on 
May  17,  1871,  'An  Act  Incorporating  The  Town  of  Portland." 
It  was  divided  into  four  wards  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  a  fifth 
was  added  and  erected  March  21,  1878. 

In  1883  the  name  of  the  Town  of  Portland  was  changed  to 
that  of  the  "City  of  Portland." 

In  1888  An  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed  authorizing  a  vote 
to  be  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cities  of  Saint  John  and 
Portland  on  the  matter  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  City 
of  Saint  John  so  as  to  include  the  City  of  Portland.  The  said 
vote  was  taken,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  union,  by  a  large 
majority.*  An  Act  was  passed  in  1889  carrying  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  into  effect,  called  The  Union  Act,  1889, 
which  incorporated  both  cities  as  one  and  became  operative  on 
May  18,  1889 — the  one  hundred  and  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Loyalists. 


*Yote  for  City  Union.                                  For  Against 

Saint  John 1650  694 

Portland 553  413 

2203  1107 
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By  this  Union  Act,  uniting  these  cities  : — Saint  John  and 
Portland  —  the  wards  of  the  latter  were  confirmed  but  under 
names  instead  of  numbers:  Victoria  Ward  known  as  1 ;  Dufferin 
Ward  known  as  2 ;  Lansdowne  Ward  known  as  3 ;  Lome  Ward 
known  as  4;  and  Stanley  Ward  known  as  5. 

Portland  was  called  after  William  Henry  Cavendish  Bentinck 
third  Duke  of  Portland, —  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  from  April 
5,  17S3, —  till  his  defeat  and  resignation  December  17,  of  the 
same  year. 

Many  of  the  founders  of  the  City  of  Saint  John,  and  of  the 
establishment  and  settlement  of  New  Brunswick,  were  an 
educated,  polished,  refined  and  cultured  class  in  civil,  professional 
and  military  life. 

There  were  Harvard  men  among  them;  notably  Hon. 
Edward  Winslow,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman  of 
fine  presence  and  engaging  manner, —  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 
He  was  appointed  Master-Muster-General  of  the  Loyal  Forces 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick  in  1807. 

Ward  Chipman,  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  who 
was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  New  Brunswick  in  1784, 
and  others. 

Attorney-General  Chipman  drafted  the  Charter  of  Saint 
John  granted  by  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  the 
first  Recorder  of  the  city. 

On  May  23,  1785,  the  Common  Council  ordered  that  the 
Mayor  be  requested  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  Council  a 
proper  device  and  inscription  for  the  City  Seal.  On  May  26, 
1785,  the  Mayor,  pursuant  to  request,  laid  before  the  Board  a 
device  and  inscription  for  the  City  Seal,  and  the  same  being 
approved  of  it  was  ordered  that  the  same  be  perfected,  and  the 
Mayor  was  requested  to  employ  an  artificer  who  may  be 
capable  of  execution.  This  device  was  designed  by  WTard  Chip- 
man,  Recorder. 

The  first  Mayor  was  Hon.  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  appointed 
1785  to  1795. 
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The  first  Common  Clerk,  Bartholomew  Crannell,  appointed 
17S5  to  1790. 

The  first   Recorder,  Ward   Chipman,  appointed   1785-1809. 

First  Chamberlain  George  Leonard,  appointed  1785  to  1787. 

As  stated  by  late  Dr.  S.  D.  Scott,  ''This  city,  springing  all 
at  once  where  several  thousands  of  Loyalists,  escaping  from  New 
York  and  New  England,  camped  on  the  promontory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  noble  river,  there  on  the  rocks  and  among  the  trees, 
the  first  huts  and  barracks  were  built." 

"Chipman,  who  loved  his  Virgil  so  well  that  he  used  to  quote 
him  in  private  letters,  being  called  upon  to  find  a  motto  for  the 
new  city  at  once  bethought  of  Virgil's  account  of  the  wanderings 
of  Aeneas  and  of  the  time  when  seeking  a  place  to  found  his  new 
city,  he  came  upon  the  site  where  Queen  Dido,  not  yet  infelix, 
was  building  Carthage,  watching  the  ancient  Tyrians  bustling 
about  like  bees,  extending  the  wall,  building  the  citadel,  rolling 
up  the  stones  by  hand,  locating  their  houses,  founding  their 
theatre,  comparing  their  fortunes  with  his  own  troubles  and 
uncertainties,  Aeneas  exclaimed,  "O  fortunate  people  whose 
walls  already  are  rising." 

These  words  of  Aeneas  were  adopted  as  the  motto  of  Saint 
John  and  one  reads  on  the  records  and  stationery  of  the  city 
to-day  this  line: 

"0  fortunati  quorum  jam  moenia  surgunt" 

Saint  John  was  the  first  incorporated  city  in  the  British 
Colonies,  enjoying  full  corporate  rights  of  self-government. 

The  work  of  the  founders  of  city  and  provincial  buildings 
and  business  was  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  considered  and 
planned  before  permanent  buildings  and  improvements  were 
commenced.     The  city  was  fully  plotted. 

Having  now  before  us  the  plan  of  the  city  by  Paul  Bedell, 
dated  December  17,  1783,  we  find  the  names  of  the  streets  as 
laid  out  on  scale  representing  sixty  feet  in  width,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  (namely,  King  and  now  Broad)  at  100  feet  in 
width.     Why? 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  given  that  the  writer  knows  of 
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but  there  must  be  a  reason,  and  thus  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
At  the  time  —  the  statement  has  been  repeatedly  made  at  different 
times  by  reliable  authority  —  that  there  was  an  "Upper  Cove" 
and  "Lower  Cove."  In  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  as  boys 
we  had  broils  between  the  "Up  Towners"  and  "Lower  Covers." 
The  city  must  have  been  popularly  divided  into  two  divisions. 
Political  elections  aggravated  this  feeling  of  enmity.  Feelings 
ran  to  riot.  The  result  of  the  first  election  for  assembly  was  so 
displeasing  to  the  governor  that  he  personally  visited  several 
places  in  New  Brunswick,  ending  in  his  selecting  Parish  St.  Ann 
on  the  River  Saint  John.  This  place  was  selected  by  him  as  the 
capital,  and  it  was  re-named  Fredericton  in  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  York. 

Outside  communication  with  the  outside  world  was  by 
water,  and  landings  would  be  at,  near  or  in  the  coves  —  and  to 
facilitate  travel  and  traffic  larger  avenues  of  approach  to  or  from 
such  would  be  greater  than  elsewhere. 

King  Street,  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  would  be  the  natural 
roadway  for  the  greatest  or  most  direct  traffic  to,  with  and  from 
the  Upper  Cove,  and  therefore  100  feet  would  be  allowed  it. 
"Main,"  then, —  now  "Broad" —  for  the  same  reason  would  be 
for  the  lower  section  of  the  city,  bounded  as  it  was  by  the  Lower 
Cove  and  harbor,  and  so  receive  100  feet  in  width.  It  also  appears 
by  the  plan  that  only  two  streets  of  the  peninsula — Union  and 
"South,"  afterwards  "Sheffield" — ran  from  the  harbor  to 
Courtenay  Bay,  east  and  west,  and  only  one  north  and  south 
from  the  base  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, —  Sidney, — 
under  one  name.  All  other  cross  streets  named  commenced  at 
Sidney  and  ran  east  and  west  under  different  names. 

There  is  no  reason  recorded  for  this  course,  but  a  reason  there 
must  have  been,  and  we  are  again  left  to  surmise. 

Could  it  be  that  Sidney,  its  full  length,  and  cut  through  and 
laid  upon  the  ridge  of  the  peninsula,  would  be  a  residential 
section  of  the  city,  having  ample  natural  advantage  for  sanitary 
conditions,  there  being  full  opportunity  for  satisfactory  drainage 
—  north,  south,  east  and  west. 

The  Bedell  plan  carries  us  to  the  south  side  of  Union  Street 
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only.  (^This  street  was  to  be  called  Gilfred  Street,  after  Major 
Gilfred  Studholm,  but  this  suggestion  did  not  take.) 

R.  C.  Minette's  plan  of  1818, —  thirty-five  years  later, — 
takes  in  land  to  the  north  of  Union  Street  from  Smythe  to 
Coburg  Streets,  and  then  north  to  Pond  and  the  City  Road,  with 
the  proposed  extensions  of  Waterloo,  Brussels  and  Erin  Streets 
converging  at  Haymarket  Square  at  the  City  Road,  which 
was  the  boundary  line  between  the  Parishes  of  Portland  and 
Simonds  and  the  City  of  Saint  John.  No  street  in  the  city 
should  be  less  than  fifty  feet  wide.  Looking  on  the  plan  south 
to  north  we  find:  All  land  south  of  Broadview  Avenue  (formerly 
Main)  was  retained  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  authori- 
ties for  military  purposes.  Here  was  erected  the  Barracks  and 
necessary  adjuncts  for  harbor  protection. 

Broadview  Avenue. — Running  from  harbor  to  Courtenay 
Bay,  called  "South"  Street  originally,  but  was  re-named  in 
honor  of  "Lord  Sheffield,"  as  a  token  of  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  British  North  American  Colonies  in  supporting  the 
British  Navigation  Laws  against  the  Baltic  influences. 

Lord  Sheffield  was  by  name  Sir  John  Baker  Holroyd.  In 
1781  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  as  Baron  Sheffield 
of  Dunamore.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  March 
15,  1805,  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Corporation  was  given  to  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Sheffield  for  His  Lordship's  exertions  by 
his  late  and  former  publications  in  support  of  the  British  Navi- 
gation Laws  on  which  the  prosperity  of  this  and  His  Majesty's 
other  North  American  Provinces  so  greatly  depended.  That 
the  freedom  of  the  city  is  humbly  presented  to  His  Lordship  in 
a  box  to  be  made  of  maple,  and  that  a  picture  from  an  engraved 
likeness  presented  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Honorable  George 
Leonard  be  enclosed  in  a  suitable  frame  and  hung  up  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  public  services.  George  Leonard,  of 
Massachusetts,  Second  in  Command,  was  a  member  of  New 
Brunswick  Council,  an  active  man,  Legislator,  Magistrate, 
Colonel  of  Militia,  and  Superintendent  of  Fisheries,  died  at 
Sussex,  1826. 

For  many  years  Sheffield  Street  was  a  peaceful  place,  with 
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a  few  cottages  and  much  vacant  land  in  the  neighborhood  partly 
occupied  as  gardens  and  for  pasturage. 

A  great  change  came  about  in  1821  when  the  garrison  was 
removed  from  Fort  Howe,  which  place  had  been  occupied  by 
the  military  since  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  in  1783. 

The  Barracks  in  Lower  Cove  was  finished  in  1831  and  the 
74th  Regiment,  Col.  French,  last  regiment  occupying  Fort  Howe, 
was  removed  to  the  new  Barracks  on  land  south  of  this  street. 

The  Sheffield  Street  today  presents  but  little  resemblance 
to  the  Sheffield  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 

The  removal  of  the  regular  troops  after  Confederation,  the 
destruction  by  the  fire  of  1877  of  all  buildings,  the  erection  of 
the  new  Armory  and  tearing  down  and  demolishing  the  "Old 
Rookeries"  erected  here  after  the  fire,  have  made  a  vast  change. 
Before  these  later  dates  the  old  rookeries  sheltered  and  harbored 
a  nondescript  and  lawless  assemblage  of  both  sexes  who  gathered 
here  from  all  directions,  following  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers  as 
is  the  custom  of  all  garrison  towns  wherever  the  cantonments  of 
the  military  are  established,  and  where  the  sailors  are  closely 
allied. 

These  harpies  congregated  to  prey  upon  the  soldiers  and 
pandered  to  the  worse  vices.  All  these  changes  have  completely 
altered  the  character  of  the  street.  In  those  bye-gone  days  a 
Saturday  night  was  little  short  of  pandemonium.  Dance  halls 
were  wide  open  filled  with  soldiers,  sailors  and  others  strug- 
gling and  shuffling  vigorously  in  rough  and  boisterous  dancing 
to  the  tunes  of  squealling  pipes  and  fiddles  played  by  broken 
down  old  men  whose  only  livelihood  was  stray  coppers  contri- 
buted by  the  participators  in  the  fandango,  eked  out  by  a 
slight  nightly  contribution  from  the  proprietor  of  the  hall. 
The  halls  were  brightly  illumined  with  candles,  and  latterly 
with  oil  lamps. 

Rum  circulated  freely,  and  as  the  nights  wore  on  rows  and 
fights  became  general  and  in  order,  resulting  in  severe  injuries 
inflicted  among  those  engaged  in  the  strife. 

The  soldiers  when  hard  pressed  would  unloose  their  belts  on 
which    were    the   brass   buckles   and    fastenings,    and    swinging 
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round  their  heads,  striking  with  force,  inflict  ghastly  wounds. 

The  scanty  police  were  sometimes  unable  to  cope  with  the 
mob,  and  were  frequently  assisted  by  a  military  squad  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  men,  who  patrolled  the  streets  right  after  night 
fall. 

After  the  military  left,  this  section  became  a  prowling  ground 
lor  a  low  type  individual  who  preyed  on  the  deluded  strangers 
who  wandered  down  there  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
enjoying  the  fast  life  of  the  city. 

This  street  had  several  bye  names  conferred  on  it:  Kelly's 
Row  was  one;  another  the  name  of  a  Turkish  city  on  the 
Danube  which,  during  the  Crimean  War,  had  made  a  brave 
defence  against  the  Russians,  which  so  took  the  fancy  of  the 
boys  *       they   gave   it    the   name   of    "Kalafat" 

after  that  city. 

Freeman's  Chanty  of  the  day  had  a  refrain: 

"Oh  hand  me  down  my  brand  new  hat 
Till  I  go  down  to  Kalafat." 

The  Halifax  Herald  of  that  day  once  noted  the  fact  "That 
Saint  John  away  from  home  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Kalafat 
has  not  yet  been  taken." 

In  1911,  on  the  motion  of  the  Alderman  of  Sidney  Ward 
(John  B.  Jones,  Esq.),  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Broad- 
view Avenue,  but  this  name  has  never  become  popular  and  will 
not  in  the  present  generation  at  any  rate.  The  original  name 
"South"  would  have  been  more  acceptable  and  was  expressive. 

Vulcan. — Off  Charlotte  Extension  to  Sydney.  Saint  John 
Iron  Works  situate  on  this  street. 

Broad. — Running  from  harbor  to  Courtenay  Bay.  Origin- 
ally named  "Fanning"  Street  after  Colonel  Edmund  Fanning 
of  North  Carolina,  a  graduate  of  Yale.  Gazetted  Colonel 
December  13,  1776;  raised  the  King's  American  Regiment. 
Went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  September  23,  1783,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1786  he  became 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  position 
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he  held  for  nineteen  years.  He  died  in  London,  1818.  On  his 
removal  the  name  Main  was  substituted,  and  it  so  remained 
until  after  the  union  of  the  Cities  of  Saint  John  and  Portland, 
when  it  received  the  present  name,  not  to  conflict  with  Main 
in  the  north  end,  running  the  full  length  of  south  of  Portland 
to  the  river.  The  name  Broad  is  appropriate,  it,  with  King, 
being  the  only  streets  100  feet  broad. 

Britain. — Running  from  harbor  to  bay.  This  street  was 
named  "Saint  Andrews"  in  the  "Bedell"  as  well  as  "Minette" 
plans,  in  honor  of  the  patron  Saint  of  Scotland,  but  was  changed 
to  Great  Britain  Street  about  1818,  Saint  Andrew  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  street  further  north  for  special  cause.  The 
name  was  given  the  street  full  length  to  the  bay  as  "Great 
Britain,"  but  latterly  the  Great  was  dropped  and  so  it  carries 
this  name  to  the  present.  The  Lower  Cove  ran  inland  beyond 
this  street  at  the  west  end  from  a  point  between  Charlotte  and 
Sidney.  The  west  end  is  a  fill  up  and  made  passable  to  the 
south  end  of  Prince  William, — Reed's  Point.  The  Scotch 
Presbyterians  of  Saint  John  held  service  on  this  street  until  1818# 

Saint  James. — Running  from  harbor  to  bay.  Saint  James 
Palace,  London,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1809  and  no  doubt  to 
commemorate  that  building  the  name  was  given.  It  appears 
on  the  Bedell  plan  as  the  western  end  of  the  street  from  Sidney. 
The  extension  of  the  street  from  Sidney  to  the  bay  was  called 
Stormont  in  honor  of  Right  Honorable  David  Viscount  Stor- 
mont,  April  2,  1783,  who  was  President  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
England  in  the  Pitt  Administration. 

Harding. — From  harbor  east  to  Charlotte.  In  honor  of 
Thomas  Harding,  an  Alderman  of  Dukes  Ward,  1805,  and  a 
son  of  William  Harding,  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  city  lots  — 
who  drew  lots  Nos.  5  and  35.  In  1859  this  street  was  widened 
to  its  present  dimensions. 

Pagan  Place. — Germain  to  lots  fronting  on  east  side  Prince 
William  Street.  This  was  the  private  property  of  William 
Pagan,  who  came  to  Saint  John  from  New  York  in  1783.  He 
represented   Saint  John   in   the  first   Legislature.     He  married 
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and  was  appointed  by  the  Charter  one  of  the  Alderman  of  this 
city. 

This  property  became  the  residence  of  William  Wright, 
Esquire,  Advocate-General,  appointed  1846,  and  continued 
until  his  death  in  1865..  He  practised  law  in  Saint  John,  was  a 
great  Chancery  lawyer,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  real 
estate.  He  owned  property  bounded  on  the  south  of  the  City 
Road  from  about  half-way  on  the  south  of  City  Road  to  the 
junction  of  Gilbert's  Lane  and  running  back  north  to  the 
Public  Gardens.  He  died  suddenly.  All  this  real  estate  was 
the  subject  of  a  Chancery  suit.  The  late  William  M.  Jarvis 
was  appointed  Receiver  of  his  estate.  This  property  was 
planned  and  plotted  and  sold  in  building  lots.  Wright  Street 
was  called  after  him. 

Saint  Andrews. — Running  from  Sidney  Street  to  Carmar- 
then. The  Scotch  residents  in  Saint  John,  Presbyterian  by 
denomination,  in  1784  met  and  organized  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  apply  to  the  government  for  a  grant  of  land  on 
which  they  might  build  a  church,  school  house,  manse  and  poor 
house.  The  committee  appointed  by  them  petitioned  and 
procured  a  grant  of  city  lots  of  land  lying  now  on  the  northern 
half  of  the  block  of  land  fronting  on  Saint  James  and  the  southern 
half  of  the  block  of  land  fronting  on  Mecklenburg  Street  between 
Sidney  and  Carmarthen,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Nova  Scotia 
dated  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  1784.  To  open  up  this 
block  of  lots,  forty  in  all,  a  street  was  laid  out.  It  received  the 
name  of  Saint  Andrews  Street  and  it  is  so  named  in  the  Minette 
Plan,  1818. 

Saint  Andrews  was  then  dropped  from  Britain  which  was 
continued  to  the  bay. 

Queen.  —  From  harbor  to  bay.  So  called  in  honor  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  consort  of  George  III,  from  harbor  to  Sydney 
—  as  appears  by  the  Bedell  Plan  —  and  from  Sydney  east  to 
the  bay,  "Charlotte."  It  got  its  present  name  full  length  of 
street  after  Studholm  had  been  dropped  from  present  Charlotte 
Street. 
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Duke.  —  From  harbor  to  bay.  The  western  end  of  this 
street  was  named  "Bulkelly"  and  the  eastern  end  from  Sydney 
to  the  bay  "Morris"  on  the  Bedell  Plan,  and  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  writer.  Bulkelly  was  the  name  of  Honorable 
Richard  Bulkelly,  who  accompanied  Cornwallis  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  1749  when  he  founded  Halifax.  He  was  Secretary  of  Nova 
Scotia  under  thirteen  successive  governors  until  1793,  when  he 
retired  in  favor  of  his  son.     He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Morris  was  the  name  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Morris,  the 
first  representative  of  Sunbury  County  in  the  Legislature  of 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Honorable  John 
Morris,  Surveyor-General  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  "Minette" 
Plan,  1818,  this  street  was  still  divided,  but  "Duke"  had  been 
substituted  for  "Bulkelly."  Morris  was  continued  for  some 
time,  and  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  when  "Morris" 
was  dropped  and  Duke  extended  from  harbor  to  bay  —  on  the 
site  of  the  annex  of  the  Victoria  School  was  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  and  in  the  basement  was  one  of  the  city 
schools  taught  by  the  late  James,  afterwards  Dr.  James  Hutch- 
inson, M.  D.,  and  the  late  Edward  Manning,  M.  A.  These 
gentlemen  in  the  spring  of  1858  went  to  Saint  John  Grammar 
School  on  the  Corner  of  Horsfield  and  Germain  Streets,  succeed- 
ing Messrs.  Blanchard  and  March.  Dr.  Hutchinson  afterwards 
practised  his  profession  in  Saint  John.  Edward  Manning  went 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  and,  returning,  succeeded  Mr.  John 
March  as  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  of  Saint  John. 

The  name  is  titular  and  called  after  the  Duke  of  Kent  father 
of  late  Queen  Victoria  the  Good  who  visited  Saint  John  in  1794. 

Orange. — Sydney  to  bay.  In  honor  of  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Orange,  who  was  Commander  of  the  Hanoverian  Army  troops 
in  the  Napoleonic  War  in  Belgium,  as  allies  of  the  British  under 
Wellington.  He  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Wraterloo,  June  18, 
1818.  He  was  present  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  in 
Brussels  before  the  battle. 

Princess. — Harbor  to  bay.  On  the  Bedell  plan  this  street 
is  noted  as  in  two  divisions  —  west  of  Sydney  Street,  Tyng; 
east  of  Sydney,  "St.  Georges." 
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On  the  Mine.tte  plan,  1878,  the  west  had  been  changed  to 
"Princess,"  and  the  east  remained  St.  Georges.  "St.  Georges" 
was  afterwards  dropped  and  the  name  Princess  Street  applied 
to  the  full  length. 

Col.  William  Tyng  was  sent  to  Saint  John  in  1783  by 
imperial  authority  as  Commissariat  Agent  for  the  Loyalists. 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  allot  the  grants 
at  Parrtown  to  the  Loyalists.  He  left  Saint  John,  retired  to 
Gagetown  (Queens  County)  about  1786;  was  Sheriff  of  Queens 
County.     He  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  1807. 

Saint  George  was  the  titular  Saint  of  England. 

Princess  was  called  in  honor  of  "Princess  Amelia,"  the 
youngest  daughter  of  King  George  III,  born  August  7,  1783, 
died  in  1810. 

The  west  end  of  this  street,  from  Germain  to  harbor,  was  a 
high  precipitous  cliff  but  on  July  29,  1830,  this  block  was  opened 
for  traffic.  A  team  laden  with  cordwood  ascended  the  hill  that 
was  left,  to  Germain  Street  with  comparative  ease.  Rocky  Hill 
had  been  cut  down  to  a  grade  that  was  travellable,but  it  retains 
this  surname  to  the  present  day. 

Horsfield. — Germain  to  Charlotte.  Named  in  honor  of 
Thomas  Horsfield,  a  loyalist  who  came  to  Saint  John  in  1783. 
He  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  lots  in  Parrtown.  He  drew  Lot 
No.  92.  He  was  a  well-to-do  Brooklyn  merchant.  He  was  the 
first  Warden  in  Trinity  Church,  in  which  a  tablet  was  erected 
to  his  memory.     He  lived  on  Germain  Street. 

Church.— From  Prince  William  to  Germain.  Was  so 
called  on  account  of  it  being  (as  it  is  to-day)  an  approach  to 
Trinity  Church  on  the  east  side  of  Germain. 

Cooper's  Alley. — From  Cross  Street  to  Prince  William. 
On  this  small  part  of  land  was  located  the  cooperage  business 
of  the  port,  which  was  of  much  importance  to  Saint  John  at  this 
time.  It  was  near  to  the  then  beach  where  Water  Street  (so 
called)  is  now  located.  Traffic  was  from  this  alley  across  Prince 
William  to  an  alley  on  the  west  side  of  Prince  William  Street  to 
Saint  John   (Water  Street)  which  was  the  beach.     This  alley 
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was  called  at  different  times  and  ages,  "Horsfield's,"  "Green's," 
and  latterly  Jardine's  Alley. 

King. — Running  full  length  to  bay.  This  was  a  divided 
street.  In  Bedell's  plan  from  harbor  to  Charlotte  Street,  and 
from  Sydney  Street  to  bay,  "Great  George."  This  was  the 
main  artery  of  the  city  for  the  Upper  Cove,  as  it  is  to-day,  up  to 
Charlotte  Street.  Towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  street  there 
was  quite  an  eminence  on  which  was  erected  a  Block  House  for 
protection  from  attack,  and  a  fire  alarm  for  the  protection  from 
fire.  Through  this  hill  was  cut  a  passage  of  about  twenty  feet 
width  to  connect  with  the  bay.  In  the  early  sixties  this  hill  was 
removed  and  the  street  reduced  to  its  present  dimensions  to 
Courtenay  Bay. 

The  name  Great  George  was  discarded  and  King  Street 
East  substituted.  Why  East?  Is  it  not  surplusage?  Between 
"King  and  King  Street  East"  is  King  Square. 

Elliott  Row. — Carmarthen  to  bay.  In  honor  of  Honorable 
Sir  George  Augustus  Elliott,  afterwards  created  Lord  Heathfield, 
February  2,  1783,  defender  of  Gibraltar  and  afterwards  Governor 
thereof  December  8,  1783. 

Union  Street. — Harbor  to  bay;  the  head  of  the  harbor 
and  part  of  the  bay.  The  union  of  the  waters  and  the  baseline 
of  the  peninsula  of  Parrtown.  The  land  to  the  north  side  of 
this  street  had  been  previously  granted  to  James  Simonds, 
James  White  and  William  Hazen.  This  is  the  north  line  on 
the  Bedell  plan.  The  Minette  plan  takes  in  land  to  the  north- 
west and  north  to  a  cove  and  Pond  Street.  This  street  was 
first  proposed  to  be  called  Gilfred  Street  in  honor  of  Major 
Gilfred  Studholm,  and  was  the  roadway  between  harbor  and 
the  county,  but  this  did  not  take  and  Union  Street  was  desig- 
nated. 

York  Point  was  situate  at  the  harbor  end  of  Union  and 
was  called  after  the  Duke  of  York. 

Smythe  Street. — Union  to  Pond  Street.  In  honor  of 
Governor  George  Stracey  Smythe,  aide-de-camp  to  Wellington 
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at  Waterloo,  second  Governor  of  New  Brunswick  in  1812.  It 
was  opened  in  September,  1839,  and  was  reduced  to  its  present 
dimension  of  fifty  feet  in  1877,  after  the  great  fire  in  Saint  John 
of  that  year.  The  fire  started  at  a  point  west  of  this  street  on 
a  wharf  property,  and  laid  waste  all  the  City  of  Saint  John  up 
to  the  corner  house  on  the  south  side  of  Union  (leaving  that 
corner  house  and  five  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Prince  William 
Street  south  and  four  houses  on  the  east  side  of  same  Street, 
south)  until  it  was  stopped  on  the  north  side  of  King  Street  at 
house  opposite  Cross  Street,  where  all  houses  south  to  the 
harbor  were  destroyed  (except  the  Court  House,  Engine  House 
and  Gaol).  All  houses  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the 
corner  of  Pitt  on  the  west  side  to  Queen  Street  on  the  south  were 
left  standing. 

Drury  Lane. — Off  Union  to  North,  was  called  after  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  London.  This  section  of  the  city  at  that  time 
was  a  residential  quarter;  military  and  officials  lived  here  and 
it  was  quite  a  social  centre.  There  was  a  theatre  at  the  corner 
of  this  street  at  York  Point  in  August,  1818.  The  military 
influence  with  the  theatre  patrons  gave  rise  to  the  name. 

Mill. — Off  Union  to  the  north  to  Paradise  Row.  Called 
so  on  account  of  its  being  the  roadway  to  Simonds  Mill  at  the 
site  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railway  Station,  and  on  to 
Main  Street. 

STREETS  RUNNING  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

Peters  Wharf. — Called  after  Hon.  Charles  J.  Peters, 
Attorney-General  of  New  Brunswick  from  1828  to  1848,  a  period 
of  twenty  years;  not  in  either  Bedell  or  Minette  plans.  The 
beach  was  filled  up,  wharf ed  and  timbered,  and  laid  out  for 
warehouses. 

Ward. —  Not  in  either  Bedell  or  Minette  plans;  was  named 
in  honor  of  John  Ward,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
Brunswick,  1808,  1816,  1819.  He  was  for  many  years  recog- 
nized  as  the   father  of  the  city.       On  May  18,   1843,  he  was 
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presented  by  the  city  with  an  address  being  then  ninety  years 
of  age.     The  street  was  opened  on  April  5,  1828. 

Saint  John  Street. — Irregularly  called  Water  Street;  from 
harbor  to  Market  Square.  Not  in  the  Bedell  plan,  but  is  marked 
on  the  Minette  plan  as  Saint  John  Street.  It  was  formerly  a 
beach  or  flat  of  sea-shore  and  was  filled  up,  wharfed  and  built 
upon,  made  a  street  and  planned  to-day  as  Saint  John.  Name 
indicates  surroundings,  with  wharves  and  slips  for  water  traffic. 
Formerly  it  only  ran  to  Duke  Street  but  was  extended  to  Reed's 
Point  as  at  present  in  1866. 

Dock  Street. — Called,  as  name  indicates.  Does  not  appear 
in  the  Bedell  plan.  At  that  time  it  was  land  covered  with  water. 
It  appears,  however,  in  the  Minette  plan,  for  in  the  time  between 
the  plans,  1783-1818,  the  land  had  been  made  up  by  filling.  All 
this  section  of  the  city  was  beach  or  flats.  It  was  widened  on 
September  20,  1839,  and  made  fifty  feet.  After  the  Saint  John 
Fire  June  20,  1877,  it  was  further  widened  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  feet  on  the  eastern  side  line  and  continues  the  same  width 
to-day  sixty-two  feet  to  Union  and  joins  Mill  Street. 

Nelson. — North  Wharf  to  Union.  In  honor  of  Lord  Nelson 
the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  1805,  It  was  widened  in  September, 
1839. 

Prince  William. — From  harbor  to  Union.  In  honor  of 
Prince  William,  brother  of  George  III,  afterwards  King  William 
IV.  He  also  held  the  title  of  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  followed 
the  sea,  was  an  admiral  and  was  known  as  "The  Sailor  Prince.'' 

Cross. — Between  Church  and  King.  On  both  plans — ■ 
Bedell  and  Minette's  —  and  name  indicates  circumstances. 
This  short  street  runs  parallel  with  Prince  William  and  Germain, 
and  was  widened  to  fifty  feet  in  1855.  Benedict  Arnold  lived 
on  the  west  corner  of  this  street  and  south  of  King;  Lot  No. 
406,  from  1787  to  1791.  Afterwards  Hon.  Attorney-General 
Bliss  bought  house  and  lot  for  £350.  In  1811  it  was  purchased 
by  Charles  McPherson.  It  was  converted  into  stores  and  was 
known  as  the  Bragg  building. 
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Canterbury^ — Running  from  Church  to  Princess  Street. 
Was  opened  in  1855.  Was  called  Canterbury  after  the  Governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  popularly  known  as  Thomas  Manners- 
Sutton.  Was  extended  to  Saint  James  Street  in  1877,  and 
further  extended  in  1878  to  Britain. 

Germain. —  From  harbor  to  Union.  In  honor  of  George  Sack- 
ville;  born  January  26,  1716,  created  Lord  George  Sackville, 
1720-1770;  Lord  George  Germain,  1770-1782,  died  August  26, 
1785.  He  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  statesman.  Was  in  the  Pitt 
Administration,  1777.  At  one  time  it  was  the  street  of  churches 
—  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptists. 

Charlotte. — From  harbor  to  Union.  On  Bedell's  plan  the 
word  "Studholm"  appears,  as  also  on  the  Minette's  plan.  This 
was  a  main  street  running  north  and  south.  At  the  time  Queen 
was  extended  to  Courtenay  Bay  its  full  length,  the  name  Char- 
lotte was  substituted  for  "Studholm."  It  is  titular  and  was 
called  after  the  Queen  Consort  of  George  III. 

Major  Gilfred  Studholm  was  born  near  Dublin  where  he 
owned  a  small  estate.  He  entered  the  army  and  in  1776  was 
given  a  commission  in  Loyal  Nova  Scotia  volunteers.  He  was 
gazetted  a  captain  July  15,  1776,  in  the  Royal  Fencible  Americans 
and  rendered  effectual  service  in  repulsing  an  attack  by  the 
rebels  on  Fort  Cumberland.  In  the  fall  of  1778  he  was  ordered 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John  River  where  he  built  Fort  Howe 
and  remained  in  charge  as  Major  until  the  arrival  of  the  Loya- 
lists. He  was  actively  employed  in  assigning  lands  to  the 
different  corps  as  they  arrived,  his  assistant  being  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Denny  Street.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Council 
of  the  province.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  got  a  large 
grant  of  land  in  the  Parish  of  Studholm,  in  Kings  County,  to 
which  he  retired,  and  where  he  died  on  October  16,  1792,  at  the 
Millstream  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years. 

Sydney  Street. — From  harbor  to  Union.  As  it  appears 
on  the  Bedell  and  Minette  plans  runs  on  the  crest  of  the  penin- 
sula. In  honor  of  Right  Hon  Thomas  Townsend,  created  Lord 
Sydney,  March  4,  1783,  and  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
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Pitt  Administration.  He  was  a  man  of  imperial  ideas.  He 
founded  a  British  Colony  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  The 
name  Port  Jackson,  the  then  capital  of  that  colony,  was  dropped 
and  changed  to  Sydney,  in  his  honor.  Sydney,  Cape  Breton, 
also  honored  him. 

Mecklenburg. — Off  Sydney  to  the  bay.  Called  after 
Sophia,  Queen  Consort  of  George  III.  The  Queen's  father  bore 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Sterlitz.  The  name  was 
bestowed  in  honor  of  the  birthplace  of  the  Queen. 

Leinster. — Off  Sydney  to  the  bay.  In  honor  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  born  October  15,  1763,  served  in  military 
life  at  Fort  Howe,  Saint  John,  in  1784.  Bishop  Inglis  writes 
in  his  diary,  "I  met  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  an  agreeable 
genteel  young  man."  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  story  is  a 
tragic  one.  A  disappointment  in  love  induced  him  to  come  to 
Xew  Brunswick.  William  Cobbet  was  a  sergeant  in  his  regiment 
and  he  spoke  highly  of  him.  Lord  Fitzgerald  was  a  patriotic 
young  Irishman. 

Carmarthen  Street. — Harbor  to  Union  Street.  In  honor 
of  Right  Honorable  Francis  Osburne,  Marquis  of  Carmarthen 
and  Imperial  Secretary  of  State  December  3,  1783. 

Wentworth. — Harbor  to  Union.  Called  after  Governor 
Sir  John  Wentworth,  second  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1792. 
He  was  the  last  Royal  Governor  in  New  Hampshire  and  held 
the  commission  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  King's  woods  in  America. 
He  came  to  Nova  Scotia  with  the  Loyalists  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
province,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Pitt. — Harbor  to  Union.  In  honor  of  the  Honorable 
William  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  1784. 

Crown. — Not  on  Bedell  plan,  but  on  Minette's;  from  Union 
to  between  King  and  Leinster  —  now  to  the  harbor.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  uncertain  and  purely  speculative.  It  has  been 
all  filled  in  along  the  Courtenay  Bay  shore  the  full  length. 

So  far  Bedell  plan. 
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Minette  plan,  1818: 

North. — Running  east  and  west  from  harbor  to  George 
Street.  In  honor  of  Lord  North,  Earl  of  Guilford  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Pitt  Administration,  1783.  Besides  it  incident- 
ally happens  that  at  this  time  it  was  the  northern  street  of  the 
city  and  to  the  county  line  at  Pond  Street. 

Pond. — East  and  west  to  City  Road.  Called  after  the  Mill 
Pond,  of  which  it  was  on  the  southern  bank  to  the  north  line 
called  the  City  Road. 

City  Road. — The  main  thoroughfare  from  the  county  into 
the  city,  and  marks  the  boundary  line  of  the  city  and  county. 

George. — Off  Union  to  Pond.     Called  after  King  George  III. 

Hazen  Avenue. — Off  Union  to  Carleton  Street.  Practically 
a  continuation  of  Prince  William  Street,  through  the  Chipman 
grounds,  when  such  was  partitioned  off  and  sold  into  building 
lots  to  open  this  block  of  land  and  called  Hazen  Avenue  by  the 
heirs  of  the  property. 

Chipman  Avenue. — A  cross  street  parallel  with  Union  and 
Carleton  Streets  and  called  in  honor  of  the  owner  of  this  lot  at 
one  time,  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Chipman. 

Carleton. — Running  east  and  west  parallel  with  Union  to 
Coburg.  After  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  New  York,  and  knighted  Baron  April  11,  1786. 
He  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  elevated 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Dorchester  August  15,  1786. 

Peel. — Off  Union  to  Carleton  Street.  In  honor  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  1833,  who  was  born 
February  5,  1788,  died  July  2,  1850.  In  1809  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament.  In  1810  he  became  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Colonies;  1812  Secretary  for  India;  1818  he  instituted  the 
Irish  Constabulary  which  were  named  "Peelers,"  and  this  name 
was  extended  to  the  police  generally. 

Wellington  Row. — Off  Union  to  Carleton  Street.  Con- 
tinuation of  Germain  Street  for  one  block —  Union  to  Carleton. 
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Was  called  in  honor  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  hero  of  WTaterloo, 
June  18,  1815.  Was  planned  Wellington  Street,  but  was 
changed  to  Wellington  Row  1818. 

Dorchester. — From  Union  to  City  Road.  This  street  was 
laid  out  by  Ward  Chipman,  by  dividing  the  block  of  land 
between  Wellington  and  Coburg  Streets.  So  called  on  the 
Minette  plan  of  1860,  now  known  as  Wellington  Row  and 
running  north  to  the  City  Road,  but  the  course  was  diverted  at 
the  corner  of  Sewell  Street,  to  the  eastward  to  face  the  Passenger 
Railway  Station  of  the  E.  and  N.  A.  Railway  at  Pond  Street, 
on  the  south  side,  by  the  Common  Council  on  the  petition  of 
the  agents  and  attorneys  of  the  owners  of  land  on  the  northward 
and  westward  of  the  northern  extension  as  at  present  established 
by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  32  Vic,  c.  65  (1869),  on  October 
25,  1882.  The  depot  was  removed  later  westward  to  face  on 
Mill  Street  and  there  is  now  a  freight  station  at  this  point. 

Coburg. — From  Union  to  Hazen's  Castle.  Titular  after 
Prince  Albert,  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  born  1840;  died  1861. 

Sewell. — Off  Coburg  to  Pond.  In  1811  Ward  Chipman 
purchased  from  the  Honorable  William  Hazen  a  block  of  land 
beginning  at  the  lot  occupied  by  St.  John  Church,  Carleton 
Street,  head  of  Wellington  Row,  thence  along  Carleton  Street 
to  Coburg,  thence  down  Jaffrey  or  Jeffries  Hill,  thence  past 
where  now  stands  St.  Paul's  Church,  thence  northwest  to  Jenny's 
Spring,  thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning;  in  all  thirty-six 
acres,  for  £600,  and  one  of  the  streets  laid  out  in  the  block  was 
named  Sewell  Street,  after  a  citizen  of  Saint  John  who  died 
Chief  Justice  of  Quebec. 

Garden. — Off  Coburg  to  City  Road.  After  a  garden  culti- 
vated by  William  J  affray  or  Jeffrey  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  or  near 
the  City  Road.  This  street  was  long  and  popularly  known  as 
Jeffrey's  Hill.  To  show  the  advance  made  in  1824,  Alexander 
WTedderburn,  Secretary  of  the  New  Brunswick  Society,  gave 
notice  that  the  New  Brunswick  Society's  Annual  Cattle  Exhibi- 
tion and  Competition  will  take  place  on  the  second  October  on 
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the  heights  near  Jeffrey's  Garden  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock. 
In  the  sixties  the  triangular  lot  between  Coburg  and  Hazen 
Streets  was  a  field  from  which  balloons  were  let  loose,  a  sight 
for  large  and  interesting  crowds.  To  this  day  it  is  spoken  of  as 
Jeffrey's  Hill. 

Hazen. — From  Dorchester  to  Hazen's  Castle.  In  honor  of 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Hazen,  long  Recorder  of  the  city  and  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  Brunswick,  who  built  the  large 
wooden  house  at  present  owned  and  occupied  by  Hon.  Sir  J. 
Douglas  Hazen,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Brunswick. 

Charles. — Dorchester  to  Rock,  north.  In  honor  of  Charles 
Hazen,  Esquire,  son  of  the  Hon.  William  Hazen. 

Rock. — A  continuation  of  Charles,  north,  running  parallel 
with  City  Road.     The  name  indicates  surroundings. 

Waterloo. — Off  Union  to  Wellington  Market  or  Haymarket 
Square  as  now  called. 

"There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night." 

The  revelry  by  night  here  referred  to  was  a  grand  ball  given 
by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whose  husband  was  Charles, 
fourth  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  at  that  time  was  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Brussels  to  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  At  this 
ball,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Brussels,  were  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Wellington  with  his  staff  including 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  William,  Duke  of  Orange, 
who  had  each  commands  under  Wellington.  Brunswick  was 
in  command  of  the  German  allies,  and  Orange  the  Hanoverians. 
Word  by  message  was  given  to  Wellington  in  the  progress  of 
the  ball  of  the  movements  of  Napoleon.  At  once  the  command 
was  given  to  Brunswick  and  Orange  to  join  their  respective 
commands.  The  ball  was  broken  up.  Wellington  at  once 
retired  to  join  Blucher,  and  the  order  of  march  commenced. 

Brunswick  was  killed  at  Quatre  Bras  June  16,  1815.  Orange 
was  killed  at  Waterloo,  June  18,  1815. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  appointed  in  1818  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.     In   the  early  summer  of  1819  the  Duke 
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visited  Sorel,  Quebec,  then  a  military  post,  and  was  bitten  by 
a  young  fox  that  a  soldier  had  in  confinement.  He  proceeded 
to  Kingston  and  from  this  place  proceeded  through  the  wilderness 
for  a  considerable  distance  on  foot,  to  near  where  Ottawa  is  now 
located,  the  journey  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over 
the  route  for  the  projected  Rideau  Canal.  Near  Ottawa  he 
was  seized  with  hydrophobia  with  which  he  had  been  infected 
by  the  bite  of  the  fox  and  after  a  few  days  of  great  suffering  died 
on  August  28,  1819,  in  a  settler's  shack  in  a  little  clearing  near 
where  is  now  the  Town  of  Richmond,  Carleton  County,  Ontario. 
The  body  was  conveyed  to  Quebec  and  buried  in  a  vault  in  the 
walls  of  the  Anglican  Cathedral.  The  first  and  only  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  in  office  and  the  first  buried  in  the  country  of 
service. 

From  Union  Street  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  the 
street  is  filled  in  with  earth  and  stone  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
deep  to  make  even  the  present  elevation. 

The  hill  beyond  was  called  Vinegar  Hill,  a  building  at  the 
foot  thereof  being  used  for  the  manufacturing  of  that  liquid. 

Peters. — From  Coburg  to  Waterloo.  In  honor  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Peters,  Attorney-General  of  New  Brunswick, 
who  owned  land  from  Union  to  this  street  running  north  along 
Coburg.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Peters  of  Gagetown,  N.  B., 
was  born  in  1772,  came  to  the  province  with  the  Loyalists.  He 
was  Attorney-General  in  1828  and  held  office  until  his  death  in 
1848.  He  owned  a  block  of  land  bounded  on  the  south  by  Union 
Street,  running  up  Coburg  northerly  and  northeasterly  to  the 
northeasterly  corner  of  this 'street  and  down  Peters  to  Green's 
Alley.  To  improve  and  open  up  this  block  of  land  he  laid  out 
this  street,  and  for  a  right  of  entry  to  the  rear  of  his  lots  fronting 
on  Union,  Coburg  and  Peters,  opened  an  alley  on  the  east  side. 
He  built  his  house,  which  is  now  the  Knights  of  Columbus' 
property,  in  1824.  Stone  Church,  the  Court  House  and  his 
house  were  built  in  the  same  year. 

Paddock. — Coburg  to  Waterloo.  In  honor  of  Adino  Pad- 
dock.    Doctor  Adino  Paddock  was  formerly  of  Boston,  son  of 
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Major  Adino  Paddock,  who  planted  the  Paddock  Elms  in 
Tremont  Street,  Boston.  In  1779  he  went  to  England,  studied 
medicine  and  surgery.  Returning  to  America  he  became 
surgeon  in  the  King's  American  Dragoons.  Settled  after  the 
war  at  Saint  John,  N.  B.,  but  later  went  to  St.  Mary's,  York 
County,  where  he  died. 

Cliff.  —  Coburg  to  Waterloo.  The  name  indicates  the 
surroundings. 

Golding. — From  Waterloo  to  the  western  boundary  of  Hazen 
Castle  lot.  In  honor  of  John  Golding,  a  merchant  in  Saint 
John  who  owned  land  on  this  street  running  to  Hazen  boundary 
line.  He  built  and  lived  on  the  corner  of  Waterloo  and  this 
street.  His  family  settled  on  the  River  Saint  John.  "At 
Golding's"  yet. 

Rebecca. — Running  parallel  with  Waterloo  from  Golding 
to  the  rear  of  the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  This 
street  was  called  after  his  daughter,  Rebecca  by  name,  who  was 
killed  on  board  a  woodboat  or  schooner  sailing  from  the  harbor 
for  up  river.  While  passing  through  the  river  at  the  falls  a  large 
boulder  broke  away  from  the  surrounding  overhanging  cliffs 
at  the  falls,  fell  on  board  and  killed  her. 

Castle. — Off  Waterloo  to  the  rear  of  Hazen  Castle.  The 
rear  approach  to  the  residence. 

White. — Off  Waterloo  Street  to  the  rear  of  the  General 
Public  Hospital.  In  honor  of  James  White,  one  of  the  grantees 
of  the  lands  already  referred. 

Hospital. — Off  Waterloo  to  entrance  of  the  General  Public 
Hospital  grounds  and  popularly  known  as  Cedar  Hill. 

Alma. — Waterloo  to  City  Road.  After  the  Battle  of  Alma, 
Crimea,  September  20,  1854. 

Delhi. — Waterloo  to  City  Road.  After  the  Siege  of  Delhi, 
India,  Mutiny  September  20,  1857. 

BRINDLEY. — Waterloo    to    City    Road.     In    honor    of    Miss 
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Deborah  Brindley  Hazen,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Hazen, 
one  of  the  grantees  already  referred  to. 

Richmond. — Off  Waterloo  to  Saint  Patrick.  In  honor  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Charles  Lennox,  who  was  Minister- 
General  of  Ordnance  in  England  in  1782,  a  great  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
Ball  that  the  news  came  to  Wellington  of  Napoleon's  movements. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  "Sound  of  revelry  by 
night."  Also  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

Exmouth. — Off  Richmond  running  parallel  with  Waterloo 
to  Brussels  Street,  now  "Prince  Edward."  Edward  Pellen, 
Viscount  Exmouth,  British  Naval  Officer,  born  1757.  He  went 
to  sea  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  really  was  a  midshipman 
in  the  "Blonde"  during  the  American  WTar.  He  attained  great 
success,  was  created  Vice-Admiral  in  1809.  In  1821  he  retired 
into  private  life  and  died  January  3,  1833.  He  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  Champlain  and  York  and  with  gallantry  and  skill 
saved  "The  Carleton,"  under  whose  command  she  was  doing 
good  noble  service. 

Middle. — Off  Waterloo  to  Brussels.  Owner's  choice,  being 
the  centre  of  a  block  of  land  running  north  on  W'aterloo  and 
Brussell  Streets. 

Crow  Alley. — Off  Waterloo  to  Brussels.  Public  but  not 
recorded. 

Brussels.— Union  to  Wellington  Market  or  Haymarket 
Square.  On  trie  second  day  of  August,  1921,  the  name  of  this 
street  was  changed  by  the  Common  Council  on  the  petition  of 
the  property  owners  and  residents  to  "Prince  Edward."  Chang- 
ing the  name  of  a  street  will  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  property 
thereon  nor  increase  the  interest  therein  beyond  sentimental 
purposes;  besides  it  affects  the  description  of  properties,  causes 
unnecessary  trouble  and  expense  in  conveyancing  and  for  other 
reasons.  In  this  case  had  it  been  necessary  to  consult  His 
Royal   Highness,  and   he   knowing  the  reasons  given   and   the 
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circumstances,  he  would  no  doubt  have  declined  the  proffered 
honor  and  have  at  once  replied  that  he  would  in  no  way  counten- 
ance such  an  act  nor  would  he  have  been  a  party  to  the  obliter- 
ating the  name  of  an  important  factor  and  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  By  all  means  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  let  the  Common  Council  restore  the  name  to  the  original. 

Clarence. — Oft"  Brussels  to  Albion.  In  honor  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  who  became  King  William  IV  of  England. 

Brunswick. — Off  Brussels  to  Albion.  In  honor  of  Frederick 
William,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander  of  the  German  allies 
under  Wellington  and  who  was  killed  at  Quatre  Bras,  June  16, 
1815. 

Hanover. — From  Brussels  to  Albion.  Titular  after  one  of 
the  titles  of  King  George  III,  elector  of  Hanover.  The  title 
ceased  on  the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  England  by  Victoria, 
for  by  the  Salic  Law  no  female  can  rule  in  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty. 

Saint  Patrick. — Union  to  Clarence  Streets.  In  honor  of 
the  patron  Saint  of  Ireland. 

Erin. — Extension  of  Saint  Patrick  to  Wellington  Market, 
Haymarket  Square.     The  Gaelic  name  for  Ireland. 

Wellington  Market  (Haymarket  Square). — The  termini 
of  the  County  Road  and  junction  with  the  city  streets,  Waterloo, 
Brussels,  Erin,  City  Road  and  Gilbert's  Lane.  Named  from 
the  fact  that  the  produce  of  the  county,  hay  and  wood,  were 
here  weighed  and  measured,  public  scales  having  been  here 
erected. 

On  March  26,  1856,  it  appears  that  owing  to  the  increase  of 
Saint  John  and  the  trade  thereof,  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  establish  a  market  place  for  the  sale  of  hay  and  wood.  The 
Common  Council  were  authorized  to  buy  a  parcel  of  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  hay  market.  On  March  13,  1897, 
to  remove  any  doubts  as  to  whether  the  city  could  use  such 
ground  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  hay  market,  legis- 
lation was  procured  that  this  lot  should  lease  as  a  Public  Market, 
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then  known  as  "Wellington  Market,"  and  be  used  as  a  Public 
Square  or  for  any  other  purpose  the  Common  Council  may  from 
time  to  time  decree  advisable. 

Saint  David.— Union  to  Clarence  Streets  running  parallel 
with  Saint  Patrick.     In  honor  of  the  patron  Saint  of  Wales. 

Albion. — Clarence  to  Courtenay  Bay,  running  parallel  with 
Erin.     Roman  name  for  England. 

Courtenay. — Saint  David's  to  bay.  After  the  bay  which 
was  named  in  honor  of  John  Courtney,  who  was  appointed  and 
gazetted  Master-Surveyor  of  Ordnance  in  the  Pitt  Adminis- 
tration, April  29,  1783,  and  was  designated  to  the  waters  in  the 
Des  Barres  survey  in  British  North  America.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  here,  and  the  name  by 
which  he  was  appointed  and  gazetted. 

Main. — The  main  avenue  from  the  River  Saint  John  at 
Indiantown  and  the  outside  counties  of  the  province  by  way  of 
river,  Douglas  Avenue,  Adelaide  Street,  and  other  branch  streets 
and  roadways  at  Mill  and  Paradise  Row.  Originally  planned 
"The  Road  to  Indian  house."     Name  indicative  of  use. 

Long  Wharf. — Off  Main  Street,  south.  A  roadway  to  the 
Long  Wharf  now  in  the  possession  of  the  C.  N.  R.  System. 

Acadia. — Main  to  C.  N.  R.  Called  in  honor  of  the  Branch 
Colony  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Portland. — Main  to  C.  N.  R.  Originally  planned  "Port- 
land Point  Street."  The  road  to  the  old  fort  erected  by  Charnis- 
say.  On  the  change  of  the  name  of  "Portland  Street"  to 
Paradise  Row  the  word  "Point"  was  dropped. 

Chapel. — Off  Portland  to  Chatham.  Called  after  the 
Methodist  Church  or  Chapel  in  those  days  on  the  corner  of  this 
street  and  Portland. 

High. — Between  Simonds  and  Chatham.  Called  on  account 
of  it  being  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  as  its  name  indicates. 

Camden. — Between  Portland  and  C.  N.  R.  Charles  Pratt, 
Marquis,    born    1714,    called    to    bar    1738.     He    distinguished 
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himself  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  American  Colonies,  and 
in  1766  was  Lord  High  Chancellor.     Died  April  18,  1794. 

Chatham. — Between  Simonds  and  C.  P.  R.  In  honor  of 
Lord  Chatham,  who  was  William  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  elevated  to  the  peerage  1776. 

Simonds. — Main  to  Hilyard.  In  honor  of  James  Simonds, 
one  of  the  grantees  to  the  north  of  Parrtown  already  referred  to. 
This  is  the  oldest  street  in  Saint  John. 

Brooks. — Parallel  with  Main  and  between  Simonds  and 
Sheriff.  Was  first  only  a  private  right  of  way  from  Simonds  to 
the  rear  of  houses  on  Sheriff. 

Was  called  Snipe  Street,  popularly.  By  the  purchase  of  a 
lot  on  Sheriff  and  demolishing  the  building  it  was  enlarged  on 
the  west  end  and  was  adopted  as  a  street,  and  was  called  after 
a  school  teacher,  Brooks  by  name,  who  lived  on  this  street. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  present  Mayor's  clerk. 

Ann. — Off  Brooks  Street  parallel  to  Simonds,  between 
Brooks  and  Main.  Called  in  honor  of  the  youngest  daughter 
of  James  Simonds  already  referred  to  and  known  to  the  younger 
generation  as  Nancy  Simonds. 

Sheriff. — Between  Main  and  Hilyard.  Called  after  James 
White,  son  of  one  of  the  grantees  already  referred  to,  the  fifth 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  the  City  and  County  of  Saint 
John.     Appointed  1816  and  died  1858. 

Murray. — Main  and  Hilyard.  In  honor  of  the  son  of  one 
of  these  grantees,  William  Hazen,  Murray  by  name. 

Harrison. — From  Main  to  Hilyard.  In  honor  of  Reverend 
Canon  Harrison,  first  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  north  end. 

Hilyard. — From  Portland  to  Chesley.  In  honor  of  Henry 
Hilyard,  Esquire,  second  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Portland  and 
Mayor  at  the  time  of  the  union  with  Saint  John  in  1889.  He 
was  the  Financial  Manager  of  the  firm  of  the  Thomas  Hilyard 
&  Sons,  general  business,  on  the  Straight  Shore,  ship-building, 
ship  repairing  and  milling. 
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Strait  Shore  Road  (officially  known  as  Chesley  Street). — 
A  continuation  of  Hilyard  running  west  to  the  Suspension 
Bridge.  A  futile  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  name  of 
Chesley.  The  Straight  Shore  Road  speaks  for  itself,  implying 
length  and  narrowness  of  the  thoroughfare.  It  was  called  after 
John  A.  Chesley,  Esquire,  a  prominent  member  of  the  City  of 
Portland  Council.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
formulated  the  basis  of  union  between  the  two  cities.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Parliament  representing  the  County  of  Saint 
John  at  Ottawa. 

Merritt.  —  Off  Bentley  and  running  with  Chesley.  In 
honor  of  one  Nehemiah  Merritt. 

Bentley. — The  general  contour  of  harbour  and  the  Straight 
Shore  from  the  Mill  Pond  at  the  western  end  of  Paradise  Row 
at  its  junction  with  Main  Street  and  continuing  along  the  south 
side  of  Main  Street  westerly  to  Indian  town  presented  a  different 
appearance  from  the  present.  In  1824  native  growth  of  small 
trees  and  shrubbery  lined  the  sloping  banks  of  the  harbor  and 
river  with  no  unsightly  piles  of  lumber,  mill  refuse,  shanties  and 
tumble  down  wharves,  marring  the  river  and  harbor  front.  The 
old  brick  building  still  standing  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Straight 
Shore  Road  was  in  early  days  at  the  Bentley  Street  Corner.  It 
was  at  that  time  considered  a  spacious  mansion.  It  was  built 
and  owned  by  one  John  Bently,  a  Loyalist  who  drew  Lot  No. 
130  in  the  city  lots.  He  was  a  merchant  in  old  Saint  John,  who 
had  a  place  of  business  between  Princess  and  Church  Streets. 
This  house  was  chosen  by  a  committee  of  citizens  as  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Governor  in  Saint  John,  when  the  Governor, 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  came  here.  He  was  well  liked  in  Saint 
John  for  his  urbanity,  kindness  of  manner,  his  taking  real 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  province,  which  was  fully 
appreciated  by  His  Excellency. 

Douglas  Avenue. — Main  to  Bridge.  In  honor  of  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  Governor  of  the  Province  in  1824.  He  paid 
a  visit  to  Saint  John.  The  occasion  was  marked  by  many 
important   functions,   a  civic  address  and   felicitous  reply  and 
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many  other  ceremonies.  A  few  days  after  the  festivities,  he 
sent  to  the  City  Hall  the  following  additional  letter,  which  no 
doubt  is  still  preserved  among  the  city's  archives: 

..     ~         e  Carleton,  October  5,  1824. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

The  favorable  and  pleasing  impression  made  upon  me  on 
approaching  and  landing  in  the  City  of  Saint  John  will  always 
be  remembered  with  corresponding  satisfaction  directing  itself 
towards  the  persons  who  were  deputed  to  receive  me,  the  popu- 
lation which  greeted  me  and  the  beautiful  site  of  the  city  in  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  your  acquaintance.  My  impres- 
sion in  regard  to  local  circumstances  confirmed  me  on  a  review 
of  the  city  that  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  I  feel  to  point  out 
the  only  circumstance  of  a  nature  not  pleasurable,  which  I  will 
venture  to  impart  before  habit  shall  have  power  to  lessen  the 
surprise,  and  permit  me  to  say,  the  disgust  with  which  I  perceived 
that  pigs  and  hogs  are  permitted  to  go  at  large  in  the  beautiful 
City  of  Saint  John,  disfiguring  its  neatness,  polluting  its  streets, 
depositing  nuisance  and  exhibiting  indelicate  offence  in  all  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  town. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Charter  of  Saint  John  in  hopes  that  I 
should  find  myself  empowered  to  correct  an  evil  to  which  in  such 
a  case  I  should  instantly  put  a  stop.  But,  though  I  find  no  such 
right  of  interference  I  will  not  doubt  the  effect  which  the  honest 
avowal  will  have  in  appealing  to  the  proper  authorities  against 
the  continuation  of  so  intolerable  a  nuisance  and  to  express  my 
conviction  that  no  inhabitant  of  the  city  can  for  a  moment 
permit  the  purpose  for  which  their  offensive  indulgence  has  been 
tolerated  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  disagreeable  and 
disgusting  effects  of  such  a  practice. 

Whilst  pointing  out  this  permit  me  to  observe  that  building 
materials  laid  on  the  streets  should  be  restricted  to  such  spaces 
as  will  have  the  thoroughfares  clear  and  keep  the  streets  free 
from  rubbish  as  is  the  case  in  all  cities  and  towns,  and  when 
added  to  these  corrected  measures  the  streets  of  the  City  of  Saint 
John  shall  be  improved  as  they  may  easily  be  by  road  making 
process,  cleanliness  and  commodiousness  befitting  the  great  and 
rising  importance  and  which  character  every  inhabitant  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  unwilling  to  blemish  and  ambitious  to 
establish. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

(Sgd.)     Howard  Douglas. 
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This  is  the  main  avenue  and  the  artery  connecting  the  city 
with  the  county  north  and  west  to  Saint  John. 

Clarendon. — Off  Douglas  and  parallel  to  Main.  In  honor 
of  Duke  of  Clarendon,  an  eminent  and  accomplished  British 
statesman  in  the  sixties.  He  died  in  his  office  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary in  Lord  Russell's  Administration,  among  his  boxes  and 
papers,  devoting  his  every  faculty  of  mind  and  time  to  the  public 
service.     He  died  June  27,  1870. 

Alexandra. —  Douglas  to  Chesley  Street.  In  honor  of 
Queen  Alexandra,  Queen  Consort  of  King  Edward  VII.  Queen 
Mother,  dearly  beloved;   died  November  20,  1925. 

Cedar. — Main  to  river,  Marble  Cove.  Growth  of  cedar 
trees  on  hill  facing  Marble  Cove. 

Kennedy. — In  honor  of  James  Kennedy,  a  member  of  Town 
Council  of  Portland,  merchant  and  contractor.  Memorial 
fountain  to  his  memory  erected  at  Indiantown  Wharf,  opposite 
Bridge  Street. 

Fort  Howe. — In  honor  of  Sir  William  Howe,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  British  Forces  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
evacuation  in  1778,  succeeding  General  Gage.  At  his  own 
request  he  was  recalled  in  1778  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.     Born  August  10,  1720;   died  July  12,  1814. 

Elm. — Running  parallel  to  Main.  Called  for  a  forest  of 
elms  growth  at  one  time  covering  this  locality.  Set  out  October 
10,  1890,  and  before  that  date  was  known  as  "The  Black  Spring 
Road." 

Magazine. — From  Elm  to  Barker.  Situate  back  of  Fort 
Howe  and  was  popularly  known  as  "The  Military  Road."  The 
Magazine  is  at  the  back  or  northern  side  of  the  fort  and  on  this 
account  the  name  was  given. 

Lansdowne  Avenue.  — Continuation  of  Elm  Street  north 
and  named  after  the  ward  of  that  name. 

Durham. — From  Main  north.  In  honor  of  John  George 
Lambton,   Earl  of  Durham.     Born  April   12,   1792,  appointed 
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Governor-General  of  Canada  after  the  rebellion  of  1837.  He 
unfortunately  adopted  measures  which  were  held  to  be  beyond 
his  conferred  powers.  These  measures  were  disapproved  of  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  became  so  deeply  incensed  by  reason 
of  their  act  that  he  returned  to  England  without  awaiting  recall 
and  the  government  marked  their  disapproval  of  his  course  of 
conduct  by  directing  that  the  customary  salute  on  arrival  be 
denied  him.  He  reported  direct  to  the  Queen  and  his  policy 
was  practically  justified  by  being  adopted  by  his  successor.  He 
died  in  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  July  28,  1840. 

Elgin. — Main  Street  to  Bryden.  In  honor  of  James  Bruce, 
Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine.  Born  in  1811.  Was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1846  and  for  eight  years  admin- 
istered government  by  applying  the  constitutional  principles  of 
the  Mother  Country.  His  frank  genial  manners  begot  him 
goodwill  and  he  was  the  most  loved  man  in  Canada.  He  was 
commissioned  to  China  and  made  two  visits,  and  on  his  return 
the  second  time  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  India. 
He  died  in  India  November  20,  1863,  and  was  buried  there. 

Metcalf.  —  Off  Adelaide  to  Holly  Street.  In  honor  of 
Baron  Metcalfe.  Born  in  Calcutta,  January  30,  1785.  He 
was  diplomatically  in  India,  and  was  transferred  to  Jamaica. 
Was  successful  in  both  capacities,  but  resigned  on  account  of 
his  health.  Returned  to  England  in  1842.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1845;   died  September  5,  1846. 

Pokiok. — From  bridge  parallel  with  river.  Indian  name 
meaning  "The  River  that  runs  through  narrows." 

Spar  Cove. — Off  Pokiok,  north,  parallel  with  Adelaide  Road. 
Wood  for  spars. 

Belle  view  .—Off  Pokiok,  north.     Name  indicates  situation. 

Vishart. — From  Adelaide  west.  In  honor  of  son-in-law  of 
Henry  Simonds,  Count  Vishart  DeBury. 

Teck. — Between  Lansdowne  and  Dufferin  Avenues.  After 
Francis,  Prince  of  Teek,  who  married  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
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bridge,  March,   1866,  and   father  of  Queen  Mary,  Consort  of 
King  George  V. 

Adelaide. — Main  to  Millidge  Avenue.  In  honor  of  Queen 
consort  of  William  IV.     Married  July  11,  1814;  died  December 

2,  1849. 

Millidge  Avenue.  —  Continuation  of  Adelaide  to  the 
Kennebeccasis.  After  Thomas  Millidge,  Esquire,  one  of  the 
councillors  of  the  Town  of  Portland  who  married  in  1840,  a 
daughter  of  Sheriff  White. 

Victoria. — Off  Adelaide  to  Holly.  In  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria  the  Good. 

Newman. — Off  Adelaide  to  Holly.  After  John  Newman, 
who  lived  on  the  Sandy  Point  Road.  The  brook  running 
through  this  tract  of  land  from  Lakes  Howe,  Dark,  Crescent 
and  others,  on  or  off  the  Sandy  Point  Road  to  the  river,  also 
bears  his  name.  The  street  was  established  in  October  10, 
1890. 

Bryden. — Adelaide  to  Holly.  After  James  G.  Bryden, 
local  land  owner  and  resident. 

Albert. — Main  to  the  north.  After  Prince  consort  Prince 
Albert.  Born  August  26,  1819;  married  February  10,  1840; 
died  December  14,  1861. 

Cunard. — Main  to  Newman.  After  Thomas  Cunard,  one 
of  the  old  residents  of  Indian  town. 

Holly. — Main  to  Sand  Cove  Creek.  In  honor  of  Shadrack 
Holly,  Esquire,  first  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Portland. 

Bridge. — Main  to  Spar  Cove  Road.  After  the  bridge 
crossing  Newman's  Brook  to  the  river. 

Paradise  Row. — East  from  Main  to  Wall  Street.  This 
street  is  planned  by  Minette  as  Portland  Street.  In  the  fifties 
this  was  an  ideal  residential  street,  in  the  city  yet  in  the  country. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  street  there  were  many  wealthy  and 
well  to  do  citizens  who  built  their  homes  on  lots  one  hundred 
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feet  front  running  north.  These  homes  were  erected  150  feet 
or  more  from  the  north  line  of  the  street  and  fine  lawns  were 
made  facing  the  south  and  the  street  in  front.  It  was  the  finest 
street  at  that  time  about  Saint  John.  The  residents  were  ship- 
owners, ship-builders,  merchants  and  manufacturers.  It  was 
a  relief  and  pleasure  to  them  when  they  got  home  to  have 
privacy  and  comfort  and  in  that  they  took  great  pleasure.  It 
was  to  them  "Paradise."  It  is  an  important  street  now  and 
is  the  way  mostly  chosen  to  get  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  city. 
Street-cars  on  a  double  track  cross  here  on  the  northern  circuit 

Foundry  Lane. — Paradise  Row  to  C.  N.  R.  lands  and 
freight  sheds. 

Southwark. — Paradise  Row  to  C.  N.  R.  Practically 
unused.     Uncertain. 

Lombard. — Parallel  to  Paradise  Row,  along  C.  N.  R.  lands. 
Called  after  Ptolemy  Lombard,  who  was  the  land  agent  of  the 
Hazen  Estate  property.  He  was  an  Englishman  and  he  may 
have  had  in  mind  Southwark  of  London  and  so  attached  the 
name  above  referred  to.  He  died  March  19,  1857,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years. 

Dorchester  Street  Extension. — This  was  the  northern 
terminus  of  Dorchester  Street,  Saint  John,  as  laid  out  by  the 
Hazen  Estate,  before  the  deviation  of  that  street  in  1869. 

Harris. — Off  Paradise  Row  to  Rockland  Road.  In  honor 
of  James  Harris,  Esquire,  the  owner  of  Harris  Foundry  &  Car 
Works,  and  now  C.  N.  R.  property.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
councillors  in  the  Town  of  Portland. 

Canon  Street. — Harris  to  Wall.  Called  in  honor  of  Canon 
De  Veber,  first  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  (Episcopal)  almost 
opposite  this  street.  He  was  rector  of  the  parish  for  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Millidge.— Paradise  Row  to  Rockland  Road.  In  honor 
of  Thomas  Edward  Millidge,  Esquire,  and  a  member  of  the 
first  Council  of  Town  of  Portland  already  referred.     The  follow- 
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ing  sketch  is  related  by  the  surviving  member  of  the  Milledge 
family  Lewis  D.  Millidge: 

THOMAS  EDWARD  MILLIDGE 

Mr.  Millidge  came  of  an  old  English  family  which  has  been 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Georgia  ever  since  the 
first  of  the  name  who  came  to  America,  landed  with  General 
Qglethorpe  in  1733,  as  his  secretary,  friend  and  adviser. 

Millidgeville,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  bears  the  family 
name;  and  the  University  of  Georgia,  at  its  founding  at  Athens, 
received  from  the  family  estate  the  gift  of  a  tract  of  640  acres  of 
land. 

The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution,  joined  the  Loyalist  forces  as  a  Major  of 
Skinner's  dragoons.  He  remained  in  the  army  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  came  with  the  Loyalists  to  Nova  Scotia  and  settled 
at  Annapolis,  and  was  member  for  Annapolis  County  in  the 
first  House  of  Assembly  at  Halifax. 

His  son  Thomas  came  to  Saint  John  and  started  business, 
and  in  1801  he  married  Sarah  Simonds  (one  of  the  daughters  of 
James  Simonds)  who  was  the  mother  of  Thos.  E.  Millidge. 
Mr.  Millidge  served  five  years  in  a  large  business,  and  was  then 
assisted  by  his  father  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  As  the 
city  was  growing  steadily  he  did  very  well.  The  demand  for 
wooden  ships  being  good  in  England  he  started  building  and 
generally  sent  three  vessels  to  Liverpool  every  year  for  sale. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  was  a  year  of  great  depression 
in  Saint  John  as  there  was  no  demand  for  ships  in  England  and 
in  consequence  all  the  ship-yards  ceased  building.  There  was 
not  much  work  for  the  ship-carpenter.  The  N.  B.  Government 
started  building  the  E.  &  N.  A.  Railway  and  many  good  carpen- 
ters went  to  work  on  it  at  sixty  cents  a  day.  However  times 
improved  after  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  ship-building  started 
again,  after  many  of  the  builders  had  lost  nearly  all  their 
money.  Mr.  Millidge  lost  over  &  100, 000. 00  and  had  to  com- 
mence again  on  borrowed  money. 

After  building  at  Millidgeville  for  thirty-three  years  he  had 
built  100  square  rigged  ships  there,  the  end  of  the  ship-building 
came  in  Saint  John,  never  to  be  again  started,  as  steel  had  finally 
replaced  wood  in  the  construction  of  ships. 

In  1840  T.  E.  Millidge  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sheriff 
White. 
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Mr.  Millidge  was  born  in  1814  and  died  in  1894. 

When  the  Town  of  Portland  concluded  to  build  Millidge 
Street,  they  said  that  the  people  in  that  locality  must  give 
S650.00  as  a  subscription  before  they  would  undertake  the  work. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  Mr.  Millidge  giving  the  most  of  that 
sum. 

Mr.  Millidge  was  President  of  the  Bank  of  New  Brunswick 
for  six  or  seven  years  prior  to  1855. 

Chubb. — Off  Paradise  Row  south.  In  honor  of  Henry 
Chubb,  who  was  the  owner  of  property  in  this  locality.  One  of 
the  publishers  of  "The  Saint  John  Courier,"  one  of  Saint  John's 
earliest  newspapers.  Last  Mayor  of  Saint  John  appointed  by 
the  government.      Born  1787;   died  1850. 

MooRe. — Almost  parallel  with  Rockland  Road  and  joining 
same  at  angle.  In  honor  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Moore,  who 
owned  property  here,  and  extending  back  southerly  to  Main 
Street. 

Kitchener. — Rockland  Road  to  Barker,  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Fort  Howe.  In  honor  of  Field  Marshal  Horatio  Herbert 
Kitchener,  Britain's  greatest  general,  drowned  at  Scapa  Flow, 
Orkney  Islands;  at  the  explosion  of  H.  M.  Sts.  Hampshire,  on 
his  way  to  northern  Russia  to  interview  Russian  powers  in 
respect  to  the  German  war. 

Barker. — Continuation  of  Magazine  Street  or  Military 
Road.  Named  October  10,  1890,  in  honor  of  George  A.  Barker, 
Esquire,  Mayor  of  Saint  John  at  the  date  of  the  union  of  Saint 
John  and  Portland,  1889.  The  first  Mayor  of  Saint  John  to 
die  during  his  term  of  office. 

Somerset. — Running  from  Barker  Street  north  towards  the 
Kennebecasis  River.  Called  after  Fitzroy  James  Henry  Somer- 
set (Baron)  from  1788;  died  1855.  He  was  an  English  General, 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Raglan.  Entered  the  army  in 
1804.  In  1807  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  He  accompanied  Wellesley  to  Portugal  first  as 
Aide-de-Camp,  then  as  Military  Secretary.  At  Waterloo  he 
lost  his  right  arm  and  quickly  acquired  the  facility  of  writing 
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with  his  left.  He  was  appointed  Military  Secretary  to  Welling- 
ton who  was  Master-General  of  Ordnance  till  the  death  of 
Wellington  who  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces. 
He  was  appointed  Master-General  of  Ordnance  and  shortly 
afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  and  sat  in  House  of  Lords  as 
Lord  Raglan.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  English  troops  sent  to  the  Crimea,  Russia.  He  died  June 
28,  1855. 

Wellesley. — Running  from  Adelaide  Road  to  Sandy  Point 
Road  west  and  east.  Called  after  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Born  in  1769.  He  descended  from  the 
family  of  Colley  or  Cowley,  which  had  been  settled  in  Ireland 
for  centuries.  The  Duke's  grandfather  assumed  the  name  of 
Wesley  on  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  Gerritt  Wesley,  a  kinsman 
of  the  famous  divine.  In  the  Duke's  early  letters  the  family 
name  was  spelled  "Wesley,"  the  change  fromW7esley  to  Wellesley 
was  made  in  1790.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  of  73rd 
Regiment  in  1797,  became  Major  of  33rd  and  purchased  Lieu- 
tenant Colonency  of  same  regiment  in  1793.  Before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  represented  the  family  borough 
Trum  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  His  first  experience  of  active 
service  was  in  1794-1795,  when  the  British  forces  were  driven 
out  of  Holland.  In  1796  served  India.  In  1792  Col.  Wellesley's 
eldest  brother,  Lord  Mornington,  was  Governor-General  of 
India.  Quitted  India  1805  (now  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  and 
returned  to  England.  In  1808  took  a  command,  went  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  and  took  part  in  the  Peninsula  War.  In  1815 
Wellington  and  Blucher  were  appointed  to  invade  France  and 
the  last  lap  of  the  Napoleonic  War  was  entered  on  and  was 
ended  June  18,  1815,  at  Waterloo.  Went  into  politics,  Prime 
Minister  1827;  died  September  14,  1852,  and  was  buried  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  manner  worthy  both  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  men  of  the  day. 

Rockland. — Formerly  Fort  Howe  Road  changed  from 
Rockland  Road  to  Rockland  Street.  Name  indicates  surround- 
ings. Gallows  Hill  was  applied  to  the  east  end  of  this  street. 
Public  executions  took  place  to  the  west  of  Holy  Trinity  church. 
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Cranston  Avenue. — Rockland  north.  In  honor  of  the 
wife  of  Sheriff  White,  Elizabeth  Cranston  DeBlois. 

Military  Road  (Magazine  Street). — The  road  used  by  the 
military  to  Fort  Howe  and  Magazine. 

Cedar  Grove  Avenue. — Cranston  Avenue  to  Park  Street. 
After  a  cedar  grove  through  which  it  was  cut. 

Mount  Pleasant  Avenue. — Park  to  Lily  Lake.  The 
situation  and  view  gives  name. 

Hawthorne  Avenue. — Unofficial. 

Sandy  Point  Road. — To  the  entrance  on  the  south  to 
Rockwood.  Hawthorne  hedge  being  planted  on  the  west  side 
of  road.     Mount  Pleasant  on  the  east. 

Parks. — Rockland  Road  to  Mount  Pleasant.  Formerly 
known  as  Cradle  Hill. 

Wall. — Garden  Street  to  bluff  of  rock  facing  north.  Called 
after  wall  of  Rock  Bluff. 

Burpee  Avenue. — Wall  to  Mount  Pleasant.  Named  by 
the  Town  Council  of  Portland  October  10,  1890,  in  honor  of 
Hon.  Isaac  Burpee,  first  Chairman;  afterwards  Minister  of 
Customs  in  Federal  Parliament  and  Representative  for  Saint 
John  County. 

Winter. — Wall  to  Stanley.     One  of  the  seasons. 

Saint  Paul. — Off  Winter  to  Burpee  Avenue.  After  St. 
Paul's  Church  property  at  the  junction  at  Winter  and  Wall. 

Spring. — Winter  to  south  Mount  Pleasant.  One  of  the 
seasons. 

Factory. — Winter  to  C.  N.  R.  grounds.  Approach  to 
Cotton  Mills. 

Summer.— Winter  to  south  Mount  Pleasant.  One  of  the 
seasons. 

Autumn. — Winter  to  C.  N.  Ry.  grounds.     One  of  the  seasons. 

Johnston. — Winter    to    C.    N.    Ry.    grounds.      After     the 
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owner  of  the  property  in  this  section.  Charles  Johnston, 
sixth  High  Sheriff  of  Saint  John  County;  appointed  in  1847, 
died  in  185S  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Wright.- — Called  after  William  Wright,  Esquire,  referred  to 
in  Pagan  Place. 

Gooderich. — Off  Wright  to  Seeley  Street.  In  honor  of 
Viscount  Gooderich,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  1825.  A  great 
friend  of  Wellington. 

Spruce. — Off  Wright  to  Seely  Street.  Named  October  10, 
1890,  by  City  Council. 

Prospect. — Off  Wright  to  Seely  Street.  Fine  full  view  of 
Courtenay  Bay  and  surrounding  County  to  the  east  of 
Saint  John. 

Pine. — Wright  to  Seely.     Name  of  tree. 

Seely. — Parallel  to  Wright  and  the  south  boundary  of 
Public  Gardens.  In  honor  of  William  Seely,  a  prominent  man 
in  Portland  affairs,  both  as  a  parish  and  town,  and  owner  of  land 
here 

Stanley. — Off  City  Road  to  WTright  Street.  In  honor  of 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  June  11, 

1888. 

Celebration. — Off  Stanley  to  C.  N.  Ry.  grounds.  The 
scene  of  the  turning  of  the  sod  on  the  occasion  of  breaking  ground 
on  construction  of  the  then  E.  &  N.  A.,  now  C.  N.  R.  to  the  west, 
1853. 

Clyde. — Off  City  Road  to  railway  grounds.  There  was  a 
lot  of  land  owned  by  the  Saint  Andrews  Curling  Club.  This 
club  for  years  played  in  open  air  on  Lily  Lake.  They  purchased 
a  lot  adjoining  the  railway  grounds,  and  to  have  access  to  same 
they  opened  up  this  right  of  way  and  gave  it  its  present  name. 

Meadow. — Off  City  Road  to  Forrest  Street.  Arising  from 
conditions  of  situation. 

Forrest. — Parallel  with  City  Road  on  the  south  of  railway 
grounds.     Was    formerly    called    Brook    and    was    changed    to 
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Forrest  after  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Portland,  John 
J.  Forrest  by  name. 

City  Road. — From  Pond  at  the  foot  of  Garden  Street  to 
Haymarket  Square.  The  boundary  line  of  the  city  with  county 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Saint  John.  The  main  roadway  for 
travel  and  traffic  from  and  to  the  city  with  the  county. 

Blair. — City  Road  to  Rock  Street.  Called  after  George 
Blair,  a  constable  and  city  marshall,  who  lived  on  this  street. 

Richey. — City  Road  to  lands  of  General  Public  Hospital. 
Called  after  the  owner  and  builder  of  the  first  house  on  this 
street,  James  Richey  by  name.     He  was  a  painter  by  trade. 

Gilbert's  Lane. — Off  Haymarket  Square  to  Lily  Lake. 
Called  by  Henry  Gilbert,  and  was  the  approach  to  the  residence 
of  Henry  Gilbert,  Esquire,  afterwards  Davenport  School,  and 
thoroughfare  to  Public  Gardens,  Park  and  Lily  Lake. 

Marsh. — Off  Haymarket  Square  to  Creek.  Name  indicates 
situation  and  conditions. 

Kimball. — Haymarket  Square  to  Creek.  Called  after  John 
Kimball,  who  had  a  wool  warehouse  here.  The  business  is 
carried  on  to-day  by  his  son,  George  A.  Kimball. 

Rothesay  Avenue. — Marsh  Bridge  to  Rothesay,  Kings 
County.     Originally  and  popularly  called  the  Marsh  Road. 

Short. — Off  Rothesay  Avenue  to  Creek.  Called  on  account 
of  its  length. 

Frederick. — Off  Rothesay  Avenue  to  Creek.  In  honor  of 
Frederick  I.  Doherty,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Portland.  He  was  a  shipbuilder  and  was  popularly  known 
as  "The  Snoot  Buster." 

OX  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  HARBOR,  CARLETON 
Pond. — Harbor  to  county  line.     After  mill  pond. 

Dunham. — Harbor  to  county  line.  In  honor  of  land  owner 
and  former  member  of  the  Common  Council. 
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Clarence. — Harbor  to  county  line.  In  honor  of  Duke  o 
Clarence,  afterwards  King  William  IV. 

Sutton. — Harbor  to  county  line.  In  honor  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  Sir  Thomas  Manners-Sutton.  He  was 
Governer  of  New  Brunswick  in  1854:  when  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  continued  in  office  till  1861.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  Viscount  Canterbury  in  1869,  and  died  in  1877. 

Suffolk. — Harbor  to  county  line.  After  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  Massachusetts,  of  which  Boston  is  the  chief  city. 

Protection. — At  harbor  front.  Called  as  a  breakwater 
protecting  the  wharves  and  ships  on  harbor  front.  Crossing  of 
this  street  was  legalized  to  and  for  such  purposes  by  the  C.  R.  R., 
1914. 

Germain. — Harbor  to  county  line.  In  honor  of  Lord  George 
Germain,  Viscount  Sackville,  1782. 

Saint  James. — Harbor  to  county  line.  After  " Saint  James" 
Palace,  London.  . 

Queen. — To  Watson.  In  honor  of  Queen  Charlotte,  consort 
of  King  George  III,  married  September  8,  1761,  died  November 

17,  1818. 

Queen  Square . — Between  Saint  John  and  Saint  James 
Streets.     In  honor  of  above. 

Minette.- — After  R.  C.  Minette,  D.  L.  S.,  who  made  an 
authorized  plan  of  the  city,  1818. 

Saint  John. — Union  to  county  line.  Called  after  the  City 
of  Saint  John. 

Albert. — Minette  to  C.  P.  R.  In  honor  of  Prince  Albert, 
Prince,  consort  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Saint  George. — Commences  Ludlow  and  runs  to  county 
line.     In  honor  of  England's  patron  Saint. 

Tower. — From  Union  to  Martello  Tower.  Roadway  to 
the  tower  on  Lancaster  Heights. 
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Charlotte. — Union  to  county  line.  In  honor  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  consort  of  King  George  III. 

Rodney. — From  Union  to  county  line.  In  honor  of  Sir 
George  Bridges  Rodney,  Baron,  1792,  English  Admiral,  born 
February  19,  1781,  died  May  24,  1792. 

WlNSLOW. — Union  to  county  line.  In  honor  of  Hon.  Edward 
Winslow,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick,  1807. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  General  Master-Muster  of  the 
Provincial  Troops  from  Nova  Scotia  to  West  Florida.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  division  of  Nova  Scotia  to  form  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Was  a  member  of  the  first 
council  of  the  province.  He  and  his  family  were  grantees  both 
in  Parrtown  and  Carleton.  He  drew  Lot  No.  80  in  Parrtown 
and  202  in  Carleton.     Died  May  13,  1815. 

Guilford. — From  Union  to  county  line.  Called  after 
Lieutenant  Gilfred  Studholm,  Reference  to  him  under  "Char- 
lotte." This  street  is  properly  "Gilfred"  and  is  so  marked  in 
the  original  plan  of  Carleton. 

Duke  Street. — Union  to  county  line.  In  honor  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent  referred  to  in  "Duke,"  Saint  John. 

King. — Union  to  Courtney  Hill.  So  called  in  honor  of  King 
George  III.  In  1859  this  street  was  extended  640  feet  with  the 
same  width  as  at  present,  ninety  feet  wide. 

Prince. — Union  to  county  line.  In  honor  of  Prince  William, 
afterwards  William  IV. 

Water. — Along  water  front.     Name  indicates  situation. 

Union. — Harbor  front  to  Middle.  Called  in  commemoration 
of  the  union  of  Parrtown  and  Carleton  to  form  the  City  of  Saint 
John.  In  the  words  of  the  Charter,  "to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Town  or  District  of  Parr  lying  to  the  east  side  of  the  River  Saint 
John,  and  Carleton  on  the  west  thereof,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
River  Saint  John  aforesaid,  both  which  of  districts  are  in  our 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  in  America." 
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Middle. — From  Union  to  Fort  Frederick  ("Old  Fort").  On 
account  of  it  being  on  the  ridge  of  the  point  to  the  fort. 

Market  Place. — Saint  John  Street  to  river.  The  market 
place. 

Victoria. — From  Saint  John  to  railway  grounds.     Titular. 

Ludlow. — Harbor  to  river.  In  honor  of  the  Honorable 
Gabriel  Ludlow.  He  drew  three  lots  in  Carleton,  196,  197  and 
198,  where  there  was  formerly  a  garden  worked  and  used  by  the 
French,  and  for  many  years  after  a  fine  orchard  was  in  evidence. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  council  in  New  Brunswick,  and  on 
the  organization  of  the  City  of  Saint  John  he  was  the  first  Mayor. 
He  resigned  his  office  of  Mayor  1795.  In  1803,  in  the  absence 
of  Governor  Carleton,  he  was  sworn  in  President  of  Council  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  He  died  in  1832  in  his 
eightieth  year.  He  lived  in  Carleton  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  adjoining  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  Courtney  Hill, 
and  a  tombstone  is  there  visible. 

Watson. — Harbor  to  river.  In  honor  of  Sir  Brook  Watson, 
born  at  Plymouth  in  England  in  1735.  His  parents  died  when 
he  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old.  He  was  sent  out  to  Boston. 
He  was  sent  to  sea,  and  at  Savannah  had  a  leg  bitten  off  by  a 
shark  while  bathing  in  the  harbor.  In  1750  he  came  to  Cumber- 
land County,  X.  S.,  where  he  was  employed  in  military  service 
under  Col.  John  Winslow.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
was  Commissary  at  New  York,  1781-1783.  At  the  peace  he 
retired  to  England,  when  he  was  not  long  after  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  knighted,  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He 
was  a  great  friend  of  Elder  Edward  Winslow.  He  did  a  large 
business  with  Saint  John.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  agent  at 
London  for  the  government  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Lancaster. — The  boundary  line  between  the  City  of  Saint 
John  and  Parish  of  Lancaster. 
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STREETS  CLASSIFIED 
Royalty 17 

King,  Queen,  Princess,  Prince  William,  Prince  Edward, 
Duke,  Charlotte,  Adelaide,  Victoria,  Albert,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Clarence,  Mecklenburg,  Orange,  Coburg, 
Prince. 

Governors  and  Administrators 7 

Carleton,  Smythe,  Douglas,  Wentworth,  Ludlow,  Wins- 
low,  Sutton. 

Military  and  Naval 6 

Wellington,  Nelson,  Elliott,  Rodney,  Kitchener,  Carle- 
ton. 

Battles 4 

Waterloo,  Brussels,  Alma,  Delhi. 

Saint  John  Civic  Officials 8 

WThite,  Sheriff,  Hazen,  Simonds,  Olive,  Barker,  Forrest, 
Minette. 

Saints 6 

St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  David,  Saint 
John,  St.  James. 

Imperial  Statesmen „ 19 

Pitt,  Sydney,  Germain,  Canterbury,  Carmarthen, 
Leinster,  Richmond,  Exmouth,  Stanley,  Gooderich, 
Elgin,  Somerset,  Durham,  Metcalfe,  Peel,  Courtenay, 
Brook,  Watson,  Guilford. 

Country  Names 5 

Britain,  Albion,  Erin,  Acadia,  Southwark. 
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Prominent  Local  Citizens 30 

Horsfield,  Harding,  Paddock,  Peters,  Sewell,  Gilbert, 
Wright,  Millidge,  Burpee,  Seeley,  Blair,  Hilyard, 
Harrison,  Bentley,  Chesley,  Harris,  Merritt,  Holly, 
Cunard,  Kennedy,  Parks,  Lombard,  Golding,  Kimball, 
Simonds,  Charles  (Hazen),  Frederick  (Doherty), 
Brindley  (Hazen),  Ann  (Simonds),  Rebecca  (Golding). 

Local  Objects  and  Features 29 

Cliff,  Rock,  Pond,  Meadow,  Marsh,  Bridge,  Garden, 
Mill,  Tower,  Magazine,  Dock,  Short,  City  Road,  Union, 
Prospect,  Belleview,  Paradise  Row,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Chapel,  Church,  Castle,  Canon,  High,  Celebration, 
Rockland  Road,  Market  Place,  Main,  Broad,  Broad- 
view. 

Seasons 4 

Winter,  Summer,  Spring,  Autumn. 

Trees 5 

Elm,  Cedar,  Spruce,  Pine,  Hawthorne  Avenue. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 
CHARLOTTE  COUNTY,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Rev.  J.  W.  Millidge,  M.A. 

The  aborigines  found  by  the  first  white  men  visiting  these 
shores  were,  of  course,  Indians  of  the  Algonquin,  Micmac,  and 
Malicete  tribes,  and  were  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare  and  feud 
which  prevented  all  approach  to  anything  like  civilization. 
They  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  as  in  winter  such  means 
of  livelihood  often  became  precarious,  many  of  them  resorted 
to  the  deep  indentations  on  the  sea-coast  of  what  is  now  Char- 
lotte County,  Oak  Bay,  Bocabec,  and  other  places,  where  in 
winter  a  comfortable  subsistence  was  available.  Thickly 
wooded  hills  came  down  to  the  salt  water  shutting  off  the  cold 
north  and  west  winds,  numerous  springs  and  streams  of  fresh 
water  always  flow  into  the  bays,  and  above  all,  an  exhaustless 
supply  of  clams  could  be  obtained  from  the  flats  at  low  water. 

Large  piles  of  the  shells  of  these  bivalves  are  found  to-day 
where  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  their  winter  encampments, 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  stone,  axe-heads  and  bones  of  the 
deer,  cracked  open  to  extract  the  marrow,  are  occasionally  dug 
up  from  these  deposits.  A  remnant  of  these  tribes  still  occupies 
its  ancient  home,  but  its  number  is  constantly  diminishing,  and 
its  extinction  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Meanwhile  it  is  pleasant  to  state  that  as  a  whole  these 
children  of  the  forest  have  been  kindly  treated  by  the  whites, 
and  have  lived  in  peace  with  all  men.  They  never  took  the 
warpath  against  their  invaders,  nor  committed  any  great  crimes 
against  their  persons  or  their  property.  They  are  not  indus- 
trious, but  by  hunting,  fishing,  basket  and  canoe  making,  and 
an  occasional  job  in  river  driving,  they  manage  to  get  a  living, 
by  them  deemed  comfortable. 

In  Havre  de  Grace,  France,  on  April  7,  1604,  Sieur  de  Monts, 
Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  Count  de  Orville,  Champlain,  priests, 
Huguenot    ministers,    and    about    a    hundred    others;     sailors, 
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soldiers,  artizans,  and  servants;  these  intended  founders  of  a 
new  empire  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace,  April  7,  1604,  and  safely 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Having  reached  America,  the  next  care 
of  DeMonts  was  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  his  settlement. 
After  carefully  examining  the  densely  wooded  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  discovering  the  Harbor  and 
River  Saint  John,  the  account  of  which  is  deeply  interesting, 
but  must  be  omitted,  as  this  paper  concerns  Charlotte  County 
only.  Why  DeMonts  did  not  settle  at  Saint  John  is  a  mystery; 
perhaps  it  seemed  too  bleak  and  rocky.  Having  sailed  from 
there  down  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  passing  the  Wolves,  which  he 
named  the  Magpie  Islands,  from  the  great  number  of  those  birds 
found  there,  some  of  the  young  they  captured  and  ate,  finding 
them  very  fair  eating,  as  good  as  pigeons.  From  the  Magpie 
Islands  they  went  to  a  river  on  the  mainland  called  "La  Riviere 
Des  Etchemins."  Near  the  mouth  they  discovered  a  small 
attractive  island  which  they  named  the  "Holy  Cross."  This 
island,  now  called  Dochet,  is  in  latitude  forty-five  degrees  six 
minutes  north  and  longitude  sixty-eight  degrees  seven  minutes 
west.  It  was  at  that  time  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  thickly 
covered  with  cedar  trees.  It  was  summer.  The  genial  air  was 
fragrant  with  the  sweet  odors  of  the  forest.  The  birds  were 
singing.  The  river  seemed  alive  with  fish;  while  moose  and 
deer  in  large  numbers  roamed  in  the  woods  of  the  mainland. 
Here  was  a  paradise;  they  thought.  And  here  at  once  they 
decided  to  locate  and  build  the  city  of  the  future.  The  water 
around  the  island  would  be  a  safe  barrier  against  savage  foes, 
and  a  commodious  place  for  shipping.  Wharves  would  line 
the  shore.  Splendid  buildings  would  arise  on  the  land.  Wealth, 
luxury,  art,  science,  religion,  would  adorn  and  glorify  the  gor- 
geous capital  of  a  new  realm.  Never  was  there  a  location  more 
inviting  and  promising.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1604,  they 
landed  on  this  beautiful  island  and  began  their  work.  Trees 
were  felled,  streets  and  squares  laid  out,  foundations  arranged, 
cannon  mounted,  and  even  a  small  church  and  a  cemetery 
provided.  The  site  of  this  resting  place  for  the  dead  has  long 
since  been  washed  away.     This  incipient  city  was  on  the  north- 
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western  eiid  of  the  island,  where  some  faint  traces  of  its  founda- 
tions are  still  visible.  In  the  autumn,  a  portion  of  the  party 
returned  to  France  for  supplies  and  recruits,  and  seventy-nine 
persons  were  left  to  guard  the  little  village  and  to  experience 
the  rigors  of  winter.  They  were  well  clothed  and  provisioned, 
without  fear  and  full  of  hope.  Hardship,  suffering  and  death 
were  not  in  their  pleasant  programme.  Winter  approached. 
The  fierce  winds  arose  and  wrenched  the  faded  leaves  from  the 
trees.  The  air  grew  sharp  and  cutting.  The  birds  fled  to  their 
southern  homes.  The  snow  sifted  down,  and  wrapped  the  dead 
and  frozen  earth  in  its  white  shroud.  Great  blocks  of  ice  were 
piled  on  the  shore,  or  hurried  by  in  the  black  angry  water. 
Communication  with  the  mainland  became  difficult,  and  fresh 
water  could  not  be  easily  obtained ;  fires  could  not  keep  out  the 
awful  cold,  it  became  so  intense  that  the  wine  froze,  and  had 
to  be  dealt  out  by  weight.  Day  and  night  these  poor  exiles 
shivered  as  with  ague.  Scurvy  attacked  them.  Nearly  all 
were  sick,  and  before  spring,  thirty-five  of  them  were  carried  to 
the  little  cemetery.  The  romance  ended.  Everyone  of  the 
emaciated  and  frost  bitten  survivors  were  fully  convinced  that 
that  bleak  island  was  not  a  suitable  place  for  a  great  city.  The 
buildings  were  taken  down,  loaded  into  vessels  and  carried  to 
Port  Royal,  N.  S.,  now  Annapolis;  and  in  August,  1605,  they 
all  left  never  more  to  return.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
winter  1604-1605  was  one  of  exceptional  severity.  As  a  rule  the 
winters  are  mild  and  open.  The  writer  of  this  paper  lived  for 
thirty  years  within  sight  of  Dochet  Island,  and  during  that 
somewhat  extended  period  there  were  only  two  winters  that 
could  be  at  all  compared  with  that  one.  But  last  winter,  1922- 
1923,  resembled  it.  The  writer  saw  on  January  3rd  the  American 
cutter  "Ossipee"  breaking  out  thick  ice  off  the  public  wharf, 
St.  Stephen,  in  order  that  some  coal  laden  schooners  at  anchor 
below  Dochet  might  get  up  and  relieve  the  fuel  situation  in  that 
town  and  Calais.  And  Passamaquoddy  Bay  was  frozen  so 
solidly  that  some  men  came  over  from  Deer  Island  to  St. 
Andrews  on  the  ice  one  morning  and  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
a  very  rare  occurrence. 
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There  was  one  result  from  DeMont's  occupation  of  Dochet 
Island  of  great  practical  importance.  Owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  colonial  affairs  of  the  British  Government,  much  doubt  was 
felt  about  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine. 
Had  they  been  alert  and  sent  a  frigate  from  Halifax  to  smoke 
out  a  nest  of  Yankee  squatters  at  Machias,  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Maine 
would  have  been  the  Kennebec  River;  but  this  was  not  done 
and  the  Americans  claimed  the  Magaguadavic,  and  some  even 
the  Saint  John  as  their  boundary.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  St.  Croix  River  should  be  the  line.  Subse- 
quently, however,  a  doubt  arose  involving  which  of  the  larger 
rivers  of  Maine  was  the  St.  Croix.  All  admitted  that  it  was  the 
river  near  whose  mouth  was  DeMonts  island;  but  where  was 
that  island?  The  few  white  men  settled  in  Charlotte  County, 
N.  B.>  or  Washington  County,  Me.,  knew  nothing  about  it,  the 
Indians  had  no  traditions  concerning  so  transitory  a  settlement, 
especially  as  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs;  andChamplain's  maps 
were  too  imperfect  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  locality.  The 
changes  wrought  by  nearly  two  centuries  of  forest  growth  and 
decay,  of  rasping  tides  and  chemical  decomposition,  had  of 
course  obliterated  every  visible  vestige  of  the  old  French  settle- 
ment. But  search  was  made,  and  in  1798,  after  a  long  and 
careful  examination,  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  trace  the 
boundary  line  discovered  beneath  the  underbrush,  ledge  and 
sand  on  Dochet  Island  the  unmistakable  remains  of  the  foun- 
dations of  DeMonts'  houses.  That  settled  the  question,  and 
Canada  obtained  a  valuable  slice  of  territory  including  the 
important  Island  of  Grand  Manan. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  the  county  remained  as 
empty  as  before  the  coming  of  the  French,  when,  it  is  said, 
Alexander  Hodges,  Joseph  Parsons  and  one  Prebble,  settled  at 
Pleasant  Point  not  far  from  Eastport  in  1763;  in  the  same  year 
James  Boyd  and  James  Chaffery  came  to  Indian  Island.  In  all 
probability  these  were  the  first  permanent  white  settlers  in  the 
St.  Croix  valley.  In  17G9,  James  Brown  and  Jeremiah  Frost 
located  at  St.  Andrews.     But  the  real  settlement  of  the  county 
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began  in  1784,  when  the  Loyalists,  after  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, began  pouring  in.  The  settlement  of  St.  Andrews 
resembled  that  of  Saint  John.  In  1784  many  hundreds  of 
dispossessed  Loyalists  arrived  and  at  once  laid  out  a  town  site. 
The  peninsula  they  selected  was  much  more  attractive  than  the 
one  chosen  in  our  case;  the  ground  sloped  beautifully  from  the 
highest  point  to  the  bay,  without  any  irregularities,  or  monstrous 
rocks,  no  swamps,  or  muddy  streams.  The  climate  also  is  much 
better,  and  while  the  large  timber  trade  existed  St.  Andrews 
threatened  to  be  a  formidable  rival  of  Saint  John.  But  evil 
days  were  ahead.  Changes  in  export  regulations  permitted  St. 
Stephen  to  capture  most  of  the  trade.  The  emancipation  of  the 
West  India  negroes  destroyed  the  lucrative  trade  carried  on  with 
these  islands,  the  ship-building  industry  never  flourished  as  it 
did  in  Saint  John.  Several  attempts  at  manufacturing  that 
looked  promising  at  first  came  to  nothing,  a  rope  walk,  a  brewery, 
and  a  paper  mill,  all,  one  after  another,  were  closed.  The 
Charlotte  County  Bank  failed  after  a  troubled  existence  of  a 
few  years,  and  many  attempts  by  prominent  citizens  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  community  were  also  unsuccessful. 

At  a  very  early  period,  only  a  year  or  two  after  the  opening 
of  the  first  really  successful  railway  in  England,  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  in  1830,  a  company  was  formed  in  St.  Andrews 
to  construct  a  railway  to  connect  that  town  with  Quebec,  and 
though  little  was  done  at  first,  trains  were  run  as  far  as  Chamcook 
in  1851.  Several  stoppages  of  the  work  occurred  from  want  of 
funds,  but  by  1857  the  line  was  open  as  far  as  Canterbury,  before 
a  single  mile  of  railway  was  open  in  Saint  John.  As  an  inde- 
pendent road  it  was  not  very  much  of  a  success,  but  since  its 
amalgamation  with  the  C.  P.  R.  considerable  freight  has  been 
carried.  But  the  development  of  St.  Andrews  as  a  summer 
resort  by  that  great  corporation  has  brought  much  prosperity 
to  the  place,  and  during  the  tourist  season  two  trains  daily  are 
run,  quite  a  contrast  to  three  trains  a  week  before  the  amalga- 
mation. 

The  real  settlement  of  the  rest  of  the  county  also  began  in 
1784,  when  several  persons  of  His  Majesty's  71st  Regiment, 
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with  others  from  Nova  Scotia,  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere, 
united  in  a  coporate  body,  called  the  ''Cape  Ann  Association" 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  the 
Parish  of  St.  David.  This  grant  was  given  to  David  Clendenin 
and  147  others.  Many  of  them,  and  some  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children,  in  that  year  and  the  next,  permanently 
located  on  the  grant.  Among  them  were  William  Moore, 
William  Vance,  Thomas  McLaughlin,  Reuben  Smith,  Samuel 
Thomas,  Josiah  Hitchings,  Francis  Norwood,  Nathaniel  Parsons, 
David  McAlister,  and  others  whose  names  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  descendants  of  these  people  still  occupy  farms  in  St.  David, 
and  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  them,  finding  them  sterling  characters  all  through.  William 
Moore,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  most  wealthy  and  ener- 
getic of  them  all,  built  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill,  on  Dennis 
stream,  at  the  locality  ever  since  called  "Moore's  Mills,"  and 
some  attention  was  soon  paid  to  lumbering.  The  farms  yielded 
bountiful  harvests',  the  river  and  streams  were  alive  with  fish, 
and  the  forest  with  game,  the  industrious  women  wove  all  the 
cloth  needed  for  garments;  there  were  no  taxes  to  pay  and 
expensive  fashions  to  follow;  their  houses  were  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  the  thrifty  colonists  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  their  wilderness  homes  and  enjoyments.  They  ought  to  have 
been,  and  probably  were,  a  contented  and  happy  people. 

The  Town  of  St.  Stephen  owes  its  origin  to  a  company  led 
thither  by  Capt.  Nehemiah  Marks.  He  was  a  native  of  Derby, 
Connecticut,  and  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  energy.  He 
joined  the  British  forces  in  the  Revolutionary  W7ar.  At  its  close 
in  1783,  in  company  with  many  other  Loyalists,  he  sought  a 
home  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  allowed  a  pension  of  £96  a  year, 
and  had  talent  enough  to  win  success  anywhere.  Not  finding 
in  Halifax  an  opening  that  was  suitable  to  his  energy  and  ambi- 
tion, he  left  that  city  and  with  104  others  sailed  in  a  small  vessel 
to  St.  Stephen.  They  landed  June  24,  1784,  in  front  of  the 
present  town  and  pitched  their  tents  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Having  assisted  his  people  in  building  log  houses  and  making 
preparations  for  the  coming  winter,  he  returned  to  Halifax  to 
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obtain  from  the  government  grants  of  land  and  other  assistance. 
He  was  successful.  The  government  being  anxious  to  have  the 
provinces  remaining  loyal  to  the  Crown,  well  peopled,  willingly 
granted  to  each  actual  settler  100  acres  of  land,  a  generous  supply 
of  farming  tools,  and  regular  army  rations  for  three  years.  Not 
long  after  Jones  and  Morrison,  Royal  agents,  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  land  into  village  lots  and  hundred  acre  farms;  and  one 
each  of  these  was  given  to  each  man.  The  colonists  were  now 
fairly  started  and  their  prosperity  seemed  to  be  assured.  Before 
their  rations  ceased,  they  would  have  abundant  time  to  fell  the 
trees,  prepare  the  soil  and  raise  a  supply  of  food.  But  serious 
obstacles  were  in  the  way.  Some  of  the  men  had  been  in  the 
army  long  enough  to  acquire  a  distaste  for  the  steady  habits  and 
hard  labor  needed  in  clearing  the  land  and  cultivating  the  soil. 
Others  knew  nothing  about  the  farming,  and  were  able  to 
accomplish  but  little,  even  though  diligent.  Others  were 
intemperate,  and  therefore  worse  than  useless  as  citizens.  Three 
careless  years  passed  away;  the  rations  ceased  and  hard  times 
began.  Little  provision  had  been  made  for  this  emergency; 
the  improvident  people  had  but  little  money  to  purchase  sup- 
plies, and  no  good  market  was  near.  Haggard  destitution  soon 
set  in.  Food,  clothing,  tools,  glass,  nails,  became  alarmingly 
scarce.  Of  course  in  this  privation  there  was  much  suffering, 
sickness  and  discouragement.  But  "necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention."  By  the  skillful  use  of  wooden  pegs,  comfortable 
houses  and  furniture  were  constructed  without  nails.  Shoes 
were  made  of  raw  hides  taken  from  the  moose  and  deer.  The 
hunter  and  fisher  brought  in  food.  Farming  began  in  earnest, 
and  soon  yielded  a  fair  return.  Flax  was  raised  and  wool  grown. 
The  lumbering  business  began  to  be  pushed  with  vigor,  and 
vessels  came  with  merchandise  to  barter  for  the  timber.  At 
first  none  of  these  vessels  were  owned  in  St.  Stephen,  but  in  1797 
Alexander  Golden  built  a  small  schooner  in  St.  Stephen,  and  two 
years  later,  Joseph  Porter  built  another.  These  were  the  first 
vessels  built  on  the  river  above  St.  Andrews.  In  1800  Capt. 
N.  Marks  died.     And  here  ends  the  pioneer  age  of  St.  Stephen. 
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Since  that  time,  slow  but  steady  progress  has  marked  the 
passing  years.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the  lumber  trade 
brought  much  prosperity;  that  has  now  completely  disappeared 
and  most  of  the  manufactured  lumber  sold  in  the  town  comes 
from  British  Columbia;  a  large  export  of  pulpwood  brings  in 
considerable  money  to  the  farmers  who  cut  it  on  their  own  places 
and  haul  it  during  winter  when  nothing  can  be  done  on  the 
farms.  Whatever  it  brings  in  is  spent  in  St.  Stephen  and  other 
towns,  so  although  not  so  spectacular,  probably  as  much  or 
more  ready  money  is  brought  into  the  country  as  in  the  days 
when  lumbering  flourished.  But  it  is  in  manufacturing  that 
the  present  and  future  of  St.  Stephen  is  assured.  An  immense 
cotton  mill,  at  Milltown,  practically  the  same  town,  employs 
500  hands.  It  is  driven  by  the  St.  Croix,  so  no  expense  for  fuel 
is  necessary;  raw  material  can  be  delivered  by  water  within  a 
mile  or  two,  the  manufactured  product  can  be  sent  away  by  three 
railroads,  numbers  of  employees  can  be  obtained  from  three 
towns.  Ganong's  confectionery  is  a  live  concern  sending  its 
productions  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast.  The  St.  Croix  Soap 
Works  manufacture  the  well  known  "Surprise  Soap"  used 
everywhere.  All  these  industries  are  causing  a  great  develop- 
ment, and  the  town  is  extending  back  from  the  river,  so  the 
future  seems  to  be  assured.  These  activities  provide  a  capital 
market  for  the  produce  raised  by  the  farmer  of  Charlotte  County, 
so  there  is  no  need  of  the  cry  so  often  heard,  that  nothing  can 
be  sold. 

St.  Stephen  and  Calais  are  in  different  countries,  one  under 
Monarchical  Government,  the  other  under  Republican,  yet  they 
have  the  same  water  system, —  St.  Stephen  supplying  Calais, 
the  same  electric  light,  street  railway  and  gas, —  Calais  supplying 
power  for  St.  Stephen.  The  citizens  fraternize  on  all  occasions, 
our  people  celebrating  the  4th  July  with  much  greater  ardor  than 
they  do  Dominion  Day.  Many  marriages  have  taken  place 
between  the  young  people  of  both  towns,  so  there  is  little  possi- 
bility of  the  existing  harmony  ever  being  disturbed. 
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GEORGE  W.  ORSER  AND  THE  "ORSERITES." 

By  M.  L.  Hayward,  Hartland,  N.  B. 

New  Brunswick  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  highly  specialized 
industrial  development  of  the  Eastern  States,  neither  do  we 
possess  the  buoyant  optimism  of  the  "last  great  West,"  but, 
whatever  our  deficiencies  along  other  lines,  we  have  no  dearth 
of  churches,  creeds,  sects,  denominations  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. The  prominent  ratepayer  or  defaulter  of  any  fair  sized 
New  Brunswick  town,  who  remains  at  home  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  must  admit  that  he  does  so  from  choice,  and  not  because 
he  cannot  find  a  gathering  of  congenial  worshippers,  be  he  Greek 
or  Barbarian,  Jew  or  Gentile,  Unitarian  or  Vegetarian. 

All  these  churches,  however,  at  least  the  prominent  ones, 
have  certain  points  in  common.  They  existed  long  before  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  was  born  or  thought  of  —  they  were 
transplanted  to  our  virgin  soil,  and  their  centres  of  religious 
gravity  are  beyond  the  confines  of  the  province.  The  Jew  looks 
to  Zion  —  the  Catholic  to  Rome,  where  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  rules  a  vaster  spiritual  Empire  than  has  been.  The 
Methodist  honors  the  memory  of  the  English  Wesleys  —  the 
Presbyterian  loves  the  heather,  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes  and 
the  name  of  the  Scottish  John  Knox,  while  the  Christian  Scien- 
tist rejoices  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

While  this  is  true,  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  can 
truthfully  claim  that  we  have  one  Church  that  is  native  to  the 
soil  —  founded  and  organized  in  New  Brunswick  by  one  of  the 
native  born,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  province,  and 
confining  its  religious  efforts  in  a  large  measure  to  its  particular 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  Counties  of  Carleton  and  Victoria  and 
the  northern  part  of  York. 

The  founder  of  this  organization  was  George  W.  Orser,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  give  herein  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  per- 
sonality, with  especial  reference  to  the  sect  which  he  founded 
and  fashioned  during  its  early  and  formative  years. 
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This  George  W.  Orser  was  a  son  of  William  Orser,  and  the 
family  tradition  is  that  William  Orser  was  a  New  York  Loyalist, 
born  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  in  1762;  that  he  was  of  Dutch 
descent,  his  parents  having  been  born  in  Amsterdam;  that  he 
came  to  New  Brunswick  and  married  Mary  Blake,  the  first 
white  female  born  on  the  Saint  John  River  of  English  parents, 
and  that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  Indians  during  the  distur- 
bances growing  out  of  the  American  activities  on  the  river 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

\\  llliam  Orser's  name  does  not  appear  in  Sabine's  Loyalists, 
in  Kelby's  List,  nor  in  the  Loyalist  Claims,  but  I  conclude  that 
he  was  a  Loyalist  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  family  tradition  is  clear-cut  and  positive. 

2.  In  the  case  of  Currie  vs.  Stairs,  25  N.  B.  R.  4,  one  of  the 
vital  points  involved  was  whether  William  Orser's  descendants 
were  British  subjects,  and  his  grandson,  Moses  P.  Orser,  testified 
without  objection  that  William  Orser  was  a  Loyalist. 

The  family  tradition  also  says  that  William  Orser  and  Mary 
Blake  were  married  in  or  about  the  year  1802,  and  came  up  the 
Saint  John  river  in  canoes  in  search  of  a  home,  bringing  with 
them  a  family  of  twelve  children,  the  offspring  of  their  former 
marriages  divided  on  the  ancient  and  honorable  basis  of  fifty- 
fifty;  that  they  stopped  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Beccaguimic  River 
where  Orser  had  taken  up  a  grant  of  land,  and  spent  the  first 
night  under  their  canoes  near  the  springs  that  now  furnish  a 
portion  of  the  water  supply  for  the  Town  of  Hartland,  which 
is  built  upon  the  original  William  Orser  grants,  and  which  claims 
him  as  its  first  settler  and  the  founder  of  the  town. 

The  attitude  of  this  town  today  towards  this  same  William 
Orser  is  a  striking  example  of  the  New  Brunswick  viewpoint. 
If  Orser  had  fought  under  Washington  and  been  the  first  settler 
in  an  American  town,  some  prominent  feature  thereof  would 
bear  his  name,  his  monument  would  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
Public  Square,  there  would  be  an  "Orser  Day"  set  apart  on  the 
local  school  calendar,  and  his  descendants  would  be  inflated 
with  ancestral  pride.  When  the  Town  of  Hartland  was  incor- 
porated and  the  streets  thereof  named,  the  writer  urged  upon 
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the  committee  in  charge  the  propriety  of  recognizing  William 
Orser  as  our  first  settler,  and  a  former  resident  of  the  town  made 
a  similar  plea  on  behalf  of  William  S.  Nevers,  a  later  and  promin- 
ent citizen,  but  both  suggestions  were  rejected,  the  committee 
preferring  such  threadbare  names  as  Main,  High,  King,  Queen 
and  Prince. 

One  of  his  descendants,  however,  it  is  said,  still  has  the  axe 
wherewith  William  Orser  is  alleged  to  have  cut  the  first  tree  on 
his  domain,  and  which,  says  T.  C.  L.  Ketchum  in  his  recent  and 
interesting  History  of  Carleton  County,  is  exhibited  with  as 
much  pride  as  if  it  were  a  battle-axe  used  to  chop  off  the  head  of 
a  fellow  Christian. 

George  W7.  Orser,  the  son  of  William  and  Mary,  was  born 
at  Hartland,  then  known  as  the  "Mouth  of  the  Beccaguimic," 
on  June  27th,  1813,  was  reared  under  pioneer  conditions,  and 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  educational  advantages  that  beset  the 
early  settlers.  The  facts  regarding  his  life  and  religious  activi- 
ties herein  set  forth  are  largely  taken  from  the  "Life  of  George 
W.  Orser,"  written  by  his  nephew,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Orser,  pub- 
lished in  1914,  and  a  book  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  local 
circulation  in  Carleton  County.  The  style  is  rather  prolix,  and 
exhibits  that  species  of  hero  worship  that  distinguishes  Boswell's 
Johnson,  as  well  as  the  bitter  type  of  religious  prejudice  prevailing 
during  the  period  covered,  but  it  is  accurate  in  the  main  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  really  valuable  information  regarding 
early  conditions  on  the  upper  Saint  John.  Any  quotations  in 
this  paper  not  specifically  identified  are  taken  from  this  book. 

"At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  truly  and  happily  con- 
verted, having  passed  through  the  work  of  regeneration  and 
experienced  the  spiritual  birth,"  says  his  biographer  already 
referred  to.  "Soon  after  his  conversion  he  felt  the  call  of  God, 
to  go  and  labor  in  his  cause,"  and  for  a  year  or  more  he  stead- 
fastly preached  to  the  people  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ's 
Kingdom.  At  one  of  his  services  he  preached  for  three  hours 
in  succession  without  any  break.  "The  audience,"  his  biographer 
tells  us,  "was  shrouded  in  tears  and  fears."     (Orser's  Life,  18). 

After  this  favorable  and  precocious  beginning,  owing  to  his 
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youth  and  the  fact  that  he  was  without  the  surroundings  of 
church  government  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  where  they  were  not  to  be  obtained,  he  became  discouraged, 
confined  his  work  to  a  more  private  capacity,  and  ceased  his 
public  calling  for  several  years. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  married  Abigail  Shaw,  a 
daughter  of  Reverend  Jonathan  Shaw,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church  then  known  as  "the  Church  of  Christ,"  which  after- 
wards assumed  and  bore  for  many  years  the  name  of  Free 
Christian  Baptist,  and  which  some  years  ago  merged  with  the 
Baptists  to  form  the  United  Baptist  body. 

In  passing  we  may  remark  here  that  the  rivalry  between 
the  Free  Christian  Baptists  and  the  regular  Baptists,  differing 
as  they  did  largely  on  the  question  of  foreordination  and  the 
final  perseverance  of  the  Saints,  was  especially  keen.  In  1838 
Rev.  Edward  Manning,  one  of  the  "Fathers"  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  in  reporting  on  a  missionary  tour  to  the  Baptist 
churches  along  the  Saint  John  River,  says:  "Some  of  them  have 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  lost  their  visibility;  and  another  denomina- 
tion, called  'Freewillers,'  have  taken  the  ground.  They  style 
themselves  'The  Christian  Church.' — O,  this  is  distressing,  to 
see  those  little  hills  of  Zion  neglected  and  given  up  to  a  lamentable 
sterility."     (Bill's  History  of  the  Baptists,  137). 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Orser  again  took  up  the 
ministry,  was  baptised  by  his  father-in-law,  and  for  several  years 
"laboured  with  much  power  and  blessing  and  the  results  were 
manifold  in  the  saving  of  precious  souls.  He  laboured  on,  and 
in  the  year  1843  he  was  engaged  in  a  gracious  revival  in  his  own 
community." 

The  result  of  this  work  was  that  in  May,  1843,  he  was 
ordained  by  Rev.  Charles  MacMullin,  Samuel  Hartt,  William 
Pennington  and  Jonathan  Shaw,  four  prominent  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  whose  names  are  still  "household  words" 
in  certain  sections  of  Carleton  County,  to  quote  a  well  worn 
phrase.  At  that  time  this  particular  body  of  people  had  no 
organization  nor  church  name,  and  Mr.  Orser  was  declared  a 
regular  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  full 
power  to  assume  the  duties  of  an  ordained  minister. 
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As  a  result  of  this  revival  at  Hartland  a  number  of  converts 
were  baptised  by  Mr.  Orser,  including  his  wife  and  his  only  son 
G.  Elijah  Orser,  his  " oldest  brother,  Stephen,  was  the  first  with 
him  to  break  water,"  as  his  biographer  phrases  it,  and  as  further 
result  a  church  was  organized  at  Beccaguimic,  or  Hartland  as 
it  is  now  called.  G.  W.  Orser  was  one  of  the  charter  members, 
and  in  1854  this  sect  was  incorporated  by  the  New  Brunswick 
legislature  under  the  name  of  Free  Christian  Baptists. 

Following  his  ordination  and  the  organization  of  this  Hartland 
church,  "the  Reverend  G.  W.  Orser  soon  became  the  leading 
minister  in  Carleton  County  and  his  services  were  much  in  quest 
and  sought  after  by  his  Christian  friends.  So  popular  had  he 
grown  among  the  people  of  his  choice  that  he  soon  began  to  get 
the  cold  shoulder  of  some  of  his  brethren  that  were  not  so  much 
sought  for  as  he."     (Orser's  Life,  page  23.) 

This  feeling  of  friction  continued  to  develop  in  the  denomina- 
tion, and,  "to  many  of  the  men  he  stood  in  connection  with  in 
the  Free  Christian  Baptist  Conference,  he  became  the  dark 
horse,  so  to  speak,  and  a  thorn  in  their  side.  He  would  not  be 
saddled  and  rode  where  they  wanted  him  to  go.  Friction 
became  apparent  in  the  body  proper.  Threats  were  resorted 
to  and  a  spirit  of  intimidation  soon  was  sweeping  over  the 
country,  and  through  the  churches,  relative  to  the  audacity  and 
daring  of  this  supposed  unruly  black  horse.  The  real  bone  of 
contention  proved  to  be  not  that  he,  Mr.  Orser,  was  disloyal  to 
his  God  or  the  principles  of  Holy  Writ,  nor  could  they  fault  his 
strict  adherence  to  the  doctrines  that  he  strictly  honored,  but 
he  did  not  join  up  with  some  of  the  new  methods  introduced 
by  some  of  his  brethren,  and  declared  by  them  to  be  necessary 
for  the  furthering  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Free  Christian 
Baptist  body."     (Orser's  Life,  70.) 

The  foregoing  quotation  gives  the  keynote  of  the  dispute. 
It  was  the  old  case  of  a  house  divided  against  itself  into  two 
opposing  parties,  one  favoring  innovations,  changes  and  reforms, 
the  other  preferring  to  walk  in  the  old  ways,  and  to  stand  fast 
in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  G.  W.  Orser  was  the 
leader  of  what  we  might  call,  without  any  political  significance, 
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the  Tory  faction,  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  and  strenuously 
opposed  the  (then)  modern  theories,  especially,  "salaried 
ministers,  a  time  limit  for  such  amount  of  dollars  as  the  churches 
obligated  themselves  for;  no  salary,  no  preaching.  A  free 
gospel  and  free  access  to  it  were  the  righteous  principles  of  his 
heart.  He  had  lived  in  that  freedom  and  he  could  not  be  bound. 
Neither  have  the  free  principles  of  the  Gospel  so  far  as  he  could 
prevent  it  be  bound  by  fetters  of  men  or  denominational  rule. 
What  he  started  with  he  would  preach  and  teach,  and  to  God's 
glory  and  his  own  credit  as  a  preacher  he  kept  that  principle 
through  life,  and  died  with  it  after  forty  and  more  years  of 
strenuous  efforts.  He  died  game.  His  steadfastness  for  a  free 
gospel  to  the  poor  lost  him  his  position  after  same  years  of 
struggle  with  his  Free  Christian  Baptist  brethren."  (Orser's 
Life,  71.) 

The  foregoing  quotations,  of  course,  set  forth  the  "Orser" 
side  of  the  controversy,  and  the  Free  Christian  Baptist  people 
were  equally  zealous  in  upholding  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause. 

" George  Orser  was  stubborn,  headstrong,  domineering  and 
overbearing.  He  'drove  his  stakes'  in  the  conference  and  the 
rest  of  the  ministers  had  to  knuckle  to  him.  It  was  a  case  of 
one  man  making  himself  the  'boss'  of  the  entire  denomination, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  turn  him  out,"  is  the  argument 
which  I  have  heard  expressed  around  Free  Christian  Baptist 
firesides  in  my  more  youthful  days,  and  the  controversy  ran 
true  to  the  form  of  those  doctrinal  difficulties  which  in  time  past 
have  disrupted  some  of  the  larger  denominations  which  we 
might  designate  as  the  "Big  Four."  Individual  churches, 
families  and  neighborhoods  were  acutely  divided  with  G.  W 
Orser  as  the  storm  centre;  funeral  services  attended  by  ministers 
of  the  opposing  factions  sometimes  partook  of  the  nature  of 
joint  debates  and  at  times  the  controversy  even  took  on  a 
political  tinge. 

"We  could  have  elected  him  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  d 

'Orserites,' "  I  once  heard  the  ardent  supporters  of  a  Baptist 
deacon  declare  at  the  close  of  the  poll  in  a  parish  election. 
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To  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  at  this  time 
would  be  unprofitable;  to  decide  who  was  in  the  right  of  the 
matter  would  be  impossible;  but  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Orser 
was  forced  out  of  the  Free  Christian  Baptist  denomination 
under  circumstances  which  reflect  some  of  that  wisdom  of  the 
wily  serpent  which  is  supposed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
harmlessness  of  the  gentle  dove. 

According  to  Rev.  C.  H.  Orser  in  his  reminiscences  accom- 
panying his  Life  of  G.  W.  Orser,  Rev.  Aaron  Kinney  was  one 
of  G.  W.  Orser's  sturdy  opponents  in  the  Free  Christian  Baptist 
Conference  —  a  dispute  arose  between  them  in  connection  with 
the  Hartland  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Orser  was  pastor.  At  the 
General  Conference  held  at  Waterville  in  1874  a  committee  of 
five  members  was  appointed  with  authority  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Mr.  Orser's  enemies  felt 
that  the  Lord  and  the  Conference  had  delivered  him  into  their 
hands. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Orser  was  not  the  only  minister  connected 
with  the  Hartland  church.  Three  young  and  regularly  licensed 
ministers  of  the  Free  Christian  Baptist  denomination  were 
members,  and  it  happened  that  they  were  all  Orsers  and  relatives 
of  G.  W. — Charles  H.,  a  son  of  his  brother  Edward  and  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  G.  W.  Orser  referred  to  herein;  Moses  P., 
a  son  of  his  brother  J.  Moses;  and  G.  Elijah,  the  only  living  son 
of  G.  W.  Orser. 

The  committee  evidently  found  that  the  Hartland  Church 
was  strongly  "Orserite"  in  sentiment  before  the  word  was 
coined,  and,  following  the  example  of  worldly  and  grasping 
corporations,  a  reorganization  was  decided  on;  out  of  the 
original  membership  of  thirty-eight  two  only  were  taken  into 
the  reorganized  church  —  and  the  remaining  thirty-six,  including 
Rev.  G.  W.  Orser  and  the  three  Orser  ministers  already  referred 
to,  were  left  out.  Then  Rev.  G.  W.  Orser  was  dismissed  from 
the  Conference  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  in  good  standing. 

This  proceeding  naturally  brought  Mr.  Orser  before  the 
public  in  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  spiritual  influence,  and 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  stage  to  say  something  of  the 
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man  himself  and  his  personality  and  characteristics  —  a  difficult 
task  to  even  the  professional  historian  with  a  mass  of  documen- 
tary material  to  draw  from  —  doubly  so  in  this  case,  with 
nothing  except  tradition  and  memory  in  their  most  precarious 
and  fragmentary  form,  and  colored  by  religious  prejudice, 
favorable  and  otherwise. 

However,  certain  points  seem  clear,  and  although  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  way  of  his  sermons  has  survived  —  his  preaching 
was  entirely  extemporaneous  and  he  no  doubt  regarded  notes 
in  the  pulpit  as  one  of  the  works  of  the  Devil  —  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  speaker  of  remarkable  power,  a  natural  orator,  and  it  is 
probably  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  with  the  advantages  of 
education  and  a  wider  stage  he  would  have  compared  favorably 
with  the  great  pulpit  orators  of  his  time. 

He  was  evidently  a  keen  debater  and  rather  enjoyed  giving 
and  receiving  hard  knocks.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  his  public 
utterances  were  often  a  skilful  blending  of  the  evangelical  and 
the  polemical.  In  speaking  of  a  funeral  sermon  which  he 
preached  shortly  after  his  separation  from  the  Free  Christian 
Baptist  denomination,  we  are  told  that,  "He  had  some  target 
before  him  in  the  persons  of  five  ministers  of  the  Free  Christian 
Baptist  body.  For  him  at  that  time  he  seemed  to  steer  clear 
of  personalities,  but  without  doubt  some  of  his  shot,  hot  as  it 
was,  found  a  stopping  place  near  those  targets.  At  least  so  they 
reported  after  the  service."     (Orser's  Life,  98.) 

"Some  few  times  in  my  experience,  laboring  with  him,  have 
I  seen  the  lofty  heads  lowered  under  his  scathing  and  scoring 
wit  and  sarcasm,"  says  his  nephew  biographer. 

As  the  result  of  the  impressions  and  opinions  of  the  man 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  harmonize,  I  have  often  felt  that 
in  the  give  and  take  of  heated  discussion  Mr.  Orser  was  some- 
what of  the  forceful  type  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and 
would  have  taken  a  high  rank  politically,  if  he  had  labored  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  the  Devil  instead  of  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord. 

In  his  religious  views  he  was  strongly  evangelical,  strenuously 
opposed  to  changes  and  innovations,  and  anything  approaching 
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pretence  or  "side"  evidently  aroused  his  ire.  His  disposition 
was,  I  think,  somewhat  peppery  where  matters  of  principle  were 
concerned.  In  his  general  make-up  he  was  inclined  to  be  "quick 
turned"  as  the  people  of  his  day  and  generation  would  say. 

"Plainly,"  says  Rev.  C.  H.  Orser,  "he  was  the  wrong  preacher 
to  undertake  to  pull  very  much,  especially  where  he  had  no 
orders  to  go." 

At  the  same  time  Rev.  C.  H.  Orser's  book,  page  after  page, 
extolls  his  modesty  and  retiring  disposition,  his  kindness  to  the 
younger  ministers,  and  his  unassuming  manner  to  those  not  so 
highly  endowed  as  he. 

Absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  portrait  of  the  man  is 
or  ever  was  in  existence,  as  he  refused,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
to  have  a  picture  taken,  and  did  not  approve  of  picture  taking 
generally,  including  it  in  his  general  and  sweeping  condemnation 
of  "graven  images,"  but  he  was,  I  am  told,  rather  tall,  full  faced, 
light  complexion,  and  with  eyes  reflecting  a  keen  intellect  and 
an  active  disposition. 

The  frequent  charge  that  he  was  opposed  to  Sunday  Schools 
is  not  true.  I  have  been  assured  by  reliable  parties  that  they 
have  attended  Sunday  Schools  under  his  charge,  although  he 
probably  insisted  that  they  should  not  overshadow  the  preaching 
services. 

Following  the  separation  from  his  former  church  affiliations 
there  came,  we  are  justified  in  inferring,  a  period  of  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  dismissed  clergyman.  "He  seemed  just  a 
little  dazed,  not  that  he  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  had  done 
wrong,  but  he  scarcely  could  get  out  of  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
dealt  wrongly  and  unchristianly  by  those  with  whom  he  had 
former  connection  with.  And  to  be  deprived  of  church  and  a 
church  home,  that  he  had  justly  laboured  to  provide  himself 
and  others  with,  he  seemed  to  feel  just  as  bad  for  others  as  he 
did  for  himself."     (Orser's  Life,  89.) 

We  can  imagine  his  dismissed  brethren  crowding  around 
him,  the  long  and  anxious  evening  consultations,  the  urgent 
requests  that  he  continue  in  the  work,  and  build  up  a  new  church 
for  those  who  had  been  driven  into  the  spiritual  wilderness,  and 
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for  a  man  of  Mr.  Orser's  undoubted  energy  this  period  of  inactiv- 
ity could  not  last  long.  Shortly  after  his  dismissal  he  was  called 
on  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  at  Knowlesville  in  the  County  of 
Carleton,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  that 
we  are  told  that,  "One  of  his  then  personal  enemies  followed 
him  to  that  appointment,"  and,  encouraged  by  his  favorable 
reception,  in  the  month  of  November,  1874,  he  began  a  series 
of  revival  services  at  Carlisle  in  the  Parish  of  Brighton,  about 
ten  miles  from  his  birthplace,  and  here  he  organized  the  first 
church  of  the  new  denomination  under  the  name  of  the  Free 
Baptist  Church,  with  thirty- three  charter  members. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  Carlisle  campaign  Mr.  Orser 
started  in  at  Hartland,  and  "here  his  staunch  old  brethren  and 
sisters,"  meaning  thereby  those  former  F.  C.  Baptists  who  had 
been  left  out  in  the  reorganization  already  referred  to  — 
"gathered  around  him  and  pressed  him  to  organize  then  and 
there,  a  chu/ch,  taking  the  new  name  of  the  church  at  Carlisle," 
and  this  church,  we  are  told,  "gathered  in  all  the  outcast  that 
lived  in  Hartland."     (Orser's  Life,  92.) 

He  met  there,  his  biography  tells  us,  "the  same  old  opposition 
in  full  array,"  and  that  "one  of  his  greatest  opposers  was  his 
youngest  brother,"  showing  that  Carleton  County  took  its 
religion  as  seriously  in  the  seventies  as  it  did  its  politics  in  later 
years  during  the  strenuous  days  of  Carvell,  Flemming  and  B.  F. 
Smith. 

M.  P.  Orser  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hartland  church,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  it  —  C.  H.  and  G.  E.  Orser  were 
licensed  by  the  Carlisle  church,  and  in  December,  1875,  the  four 
Orsers  began  a  religious  campaign  at  Lower  Wakefield  where 
G.  W.  Orser  resided  at  that  time,  and  about  midway  between 
Hartland  and  Woodstock  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Saint 
John. . 

"Here  those  four  Orsers  commenced  to  survey  the  walls, 
finding  them  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Yet  by  divine  direction 
they  decided  to  rebuild,  not  on  the  old  wall,  but  gathered  of  some 
of  the  old  stones  and  put  them  with  others  into  the  new  spiritual 
building.  That,  then  and  there,  was  instituted  into  a  church 
for  another  name."     (Orser's  Life,  93.) 
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During  the  progress,  or  rather  at  the  inception  of  the  cam- 
paign at  Lower  Wakefield,  M.  P.  and  G.  E.  Orser  were  ordained 
to  the  regular  work  of  the  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of 
Rev.  G.  W.  Orser,  assisted  by  Rev.  Herman  Shaw,  a  Baptist 
minister  of  Maine,  C.  H.  Orser  was  ordained  at  Carlisle  later, 
so  that  the  first  four  ordained  ministers  of  the  Free  Baptist 
denomination  were  all  Orsers  and  relatives  of  the  original 
founder,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  while  they  were  officially 
named  Free  Baptists,  they  were  commonly  called  "Orserites" 
by  their  opponents  and  the  general  public,  and  the  expression 
is  still  a  significant  one  to  many  of  the  old  members  of  the 
denomination. 

In  less  than  a  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  Mr. 
Orser  was  instrumental  in  organizing,  not  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  but  seven  flourishing  churches  in  Carleton  and  Victoria 
Counties,  and  in  July,  1875  or  1876,  the  Free  Baptist  General 
Conference  of  New  Brunswick  was  organized  at  East  Florence- 
ville  in  the  County  of  Carleton,  consisting  of  the  four  Orser 
ministers,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Sisson,  and  delegates  from  the  follow- 
ing churches:  Carlisle  No.  1,  Hartland  No.  2,  Lower  Wakefield 
No.  3,  Perth  No.  4,  Windsor  No.  5,  Wicklow  No.  6,  and  Mon- 
quart  No.  7. 

Rev.  M.  P.  Orser  was  elected  the  first  moderator  and  S. 
Hayden  Shaw,  a  prominent  layman  of  the  Hartland  church, 
was  the  first  clerk,  and  at  the  close  of  this  conference  a  new 
church  was  organized  at  East  Florenceville. 

At  this  first  conference  it  was  decided  to  hold  quarterly 
meetings  with  the  various  churches,  and  in  October,  1875,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Greenfield  in  the  County  of  Carleton,  the 
Presbyterian  brethren  opening  their  church  for  the  gathering, 
and  Rev.  Gideon  Estabrooks,  a  Baptist  stalwart  of  Carleton 
County  and  two  other  ministers  of  the  same  denomination, 
attending  in  a  friendly  capacity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  Baptist  minister  assisted  Rev.  G.  W.  Orser  in  his  first  ordina- 
tion service,  and  from  the  beginning  a  very  different  feeling 
existed  between  the  Free  Baptists  and  the  Baptists  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Free  Christian  Baptists  on  the  other  —  a  circum- 
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stance  that  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Free 
Baptists  felt  that  they  had  been  unjustly  exiled  from  the  Free 
Christian  Baptist  body,  and  had  no  such  feeling  towards  the 
regular  Baptist.  Besides,  if  we  may  assume  that  religious 
ordination  does  not  remove  all  traces  of  human  nature,  the 
Baptists  did  not  object  to  seeing  their  Free  Christian  Baptist 
rivals  harassed  by  a  flank  attack  from  those  who  had  formerly 
been  in  spiritual  communion  with  them. 

We  may  also  note  that  at  Greenfield  the  new  denomination 
"had  the  open  opposition  of  one  of  the  Free  Christian  Baptist 
ministers,  he  visiting  and  trying  to  persuade  the  people  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  bad  lot  as  would  attend  our  quarterly 
meeting,  if  we  were  entertained  by  them."     (Orser's  Life,  121.) 

In  January,  1876  or  1877,  a  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at 
Lower  Wakefield,  "on  the  old  battle  ground."  "Now  after  one 
year,  here  we  are  with  a  vast  crowd  of  dyed-in-the-wool  Orserites. 
My!  how  it  pleased  our  hostile  friends  to  give  us  that  beautiful 
cognomen,"  Rev.  C.  H.  Orser  tells  us,  recalling  the  days  when 
the  word  Methodist  was  applied  to  that  people  under  somewhat 
similar  conditions. 

At  this  gathering  George  W.  Orser  was,  of  course,  the  central 
figure,  and  at  the  morning  service  on  the  Sabbath  day  he 
delivered  "one  of  the  greatest  sermons  in  effects,  that  can  be 
recorded  so  far  in  the  history  of  the  Primitive  Baptists,"  preach- 
ing from  John  7:37-38. 

"For  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  the  labor  and  intellectual 
opening  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this  prophecy  was  never  more 
spiritually  illustrated  or  more  powerfully  delivered  by  mortal 
man  since  the  days  of  Jesus'  proclaiming  it,"  says  his  interesting 
biographer.  "There,  standing  in  the  presence  of  his  audience, 
we  behold  the  face  of  this  many  sided  preacher,  his  indomitable 
will  power  forging  to  the  front  in  his  every  utterance,  the  shining 
face,  denoting  what  power  or  influence,  was  moving  him.  The 
high  flights  of  altitude  to  which  he  arose  in  that  most  memorable 
sermon,  and  carried  his  audience  to.  The  immediate  results 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  power  over  the  conditions  of  his  church. 
The  spiritual  results  of  such  an  attitude  upon  the  spiritual.     The 
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genuine  principle  that  might  and  ought  to  be  the  fruit  and 
experience  of  all  churches.  He  seemed  to  revel  for  an  hour  or 
more  in  portraying  the  glories  and  beauties  of  the  presence  of 
Holy  inspiration,  and  the  possibility  of  the  people  of  God  claiming 
those  divine  rights  and  living  in  them.  That  any  description 
of  this  scene,  in  a  word  picture,  will  fall  far  short  of  correct 
description,  but  the  stamp  is  there  as  a  fixture  on  the  hearts  of 
very  many  who  had  the  privilege  of  this  great  luxury  on  a 
spiritual  basis."     (Orser's  Life,  127.) 

During  this  time  the  Free  Baptists  had  not  remained  on  the 
defensive.  They  were  planting  new  churches,  and  shortly  after 
three  former  Free  Christian  Baptist  ministers  joined  the  new 
body,  Revs.  S.  E.  Sprague,  E.  W.  Hartley,  and  Harvey  Hager- 
man,  so  that  when  the  second  general  conference  met  in  a  barn 
in  Upper  Kent  in  1876,  "we  were  not  all  Orsers  now,  and  to  our 
people  it  must  have  sounded  strange  indeed  to  hear  anything 
or  any  one  addressed  or  referred  to  but  an  Orser."  At  this  time 
a  total  membership  of  775  and  19  churches  reported,  and  appar- 
ently one  church  at  least  had  been  organized  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Hartland  in  October,  1876,  a  new 
church  was  dedicated,  and  we  can  appreciate  the  proud  state- 
ment that,  "this  was  one  of  the  days  of  days  to  the  Primitive 
Baptists." 

In  January,  1877,  a  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  Perth  in 
the  old  Free  Christian  Baptist  church,  but  whether  we  are  to 
infer  from  this  that  the  church  was  partly  abandoned  or  that 
the  spirit  of  opposition  between  the  two  denominations  was 
beginning  to  die  out,  is  difficult  to  say,  but  there  was  some 
difficulty  at  this  session,  "caused  by  the  little  Baptist  minister, 
Skinner.  But  like  a  gentleman  he  made  his  apology.  He  was 
set  on  by  one  who  dare  not  do  so  himself,  but  like  other  opposi- 
tion, it  had  an  end,  possibly  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  better- 
ment of  us  all."     (Orser's  Life,  169.) 

In  July,  1877,  at  the  yearly  meeting  held  at  Monquart  twenty- 
four  churches  reported,  and  there  were  seven  ministers  outside 
of  the  four  Orsers,  which,  says  C.  H.  Orser,  was  "not  a  very 
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poor  showing  for  a  few  preachers  to  make.  You  will  remember, 
also,  that  we  were  not  preaching  all  the  time.  We  had  our 
farms  and  families  to  look  after,  and  we  did  not  get  very  large 
returns  financially  from  our  flocks.  They,  many  of  them,  were 
building  churches  and  had  very  much  on  their  hands  for  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years,  so  that  we  had  to  look  largely  to  our 
farms  for  the  support  of  our  families." 

"  I  hope  our  young  men  will  not  get  above  any  honest  employ- 
ment if  the  needs  of  their  homes  demand  it,"  Mr.  Orser  concludes. 
"Our  denomination  was  founded  with  preaching,  praying,  tears, 
and  sweat,  sore  heads,  sore  hearts,  sore  hands,  and  sore  feet. 
Our  wives  had  it  just  as  hard  as  we,  and  some  of  them  just  a 
little  harder." 

In  the  meantime  the  new  denomination  was  extending 
geographically.  At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Carlisle,  January, 
1879,  churches  at  Deer  Island  and  Mars  Hill,  Maine,  were 
received  into  the  conference,  and  a  new  church  building  at 
Carlisle  was  dedicated  "built  out  of  the  free  gifts  of  the  people. 
All  the  material  for  its  construction  were  furnished  from  Carlisle 
products." 

At  this  meeting  Rev.  W.  A.  Morang  was  ordained,  and  the 
ordination  sermon  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Orser  "was  replete  with  the 
necessary  instructions,  doctrinally  and  practically,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  minister,  accompanied  by  the  proper  spiritual 
guidance  in  his  after  life." 

In  1882  at  the  conference  held  at  Monquart,  Carleton  County, 
forty-two  churches  reported,  in  1883,  we  find  that  a  committee 
consisting  of  Rev.  M.  P.  Orser,  S.  H.  Shaw,  and  Joseph  Orser 
were  appointed  to  prepare  a  Treatise  of  Faith  for  the  Denomina- 
tion, and  Rev.  Elijah  Sisson,  the  first  minister  of  the  denomina- 
tion outside  of  the  Orsers,  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  ministers 
and  church  membership. 

During  all  these  years  at  the  various  conferences  and  quar- 
terly meetings  Rev.  G.  W.  Orser  was  of  course  the  central  figure, 
but  at  the  annual  conference  at  Upper  Wicklow  in,  apparently, 
1884,  he  was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness,  and  it  was 
evident  that  his  life  work  was  drawing  to  a  close.     In  that  year 
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he  made  a  visit  to  Deer  Island,  but  in  it  resulted  no  benefit  to 
his  health;  on  the  way  home  he  stopped  at  Canterbury  Station 
where  special  services  were  being  held,  and  there  he  gave  his 
followers  to  understand  that  his  work  was  done.  He  was 
evidently  suffering  from  a  form  of  paralysis,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  had  lost  his  ability  to  preach  or  take  part  in  any  business, 
secular  or  religious.  He  attended  a  meeting  at  Canterbury, 
asked  Rev.  C.  H.  Orser  to  preach,  attempted  to  speak  after  the 
sermon,  but  could  not  repeat  the  text  from  memory. 

In  speaking  of  the  service  afterwards,  Rev.  C.  H.  Orser 
quotes  him  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  heard  Brother  Charles  preach 
so  well  in  my  life.  Oh,  how  I  love  these  young  brethren.  I 
want  you  to  help  them  all  you  possibly  can,  for  you  will  have  to 
depend  on  them  now.  No  doubt  I  will  soon  leave  you  all.  How 
much  these  young  men  helped  me.  How  well  they  have  stood 
around  me,  when  friends  and  sympathizers  seemed  so  few.  But 
my  God  has  given  me  scores  of  proved  friends  in  my  last  years, 
for  which  I  can  praise  him." 

On  that  occasion  his  followers  evidently  realized  that  their 
leader  would  not  be  with  them  long,  and  we  can  imagine  that 
the  way  looked  dark  before  them.  "Oh,  hard  for  us  to  give  him 
up.  How  dark  it  seemed  for  us  to  go  on  without  him.  His 
great  interest  for  his  brethren  and  the  churches  had  affiliated 
them  so  strongly  to  this  superior  and  powerful  preacher,  and 
such  a  leader  of  men.  His  was  the  God-given  ability  to  lead 
others.  He  was  so  careful  and  kind-hearted  to  his  little  flock. 
To  turn  our  minds  away  from  and  realize  that  he  was  no  more 
on  earth,  the  thought  of  this  stung  us  to  the  very  centre  of  our 
being,"  says  C.  H.  Orser  on  page  214  of  his  book.  "His  utter- 
ances on  this  last  occasion  of  meeting  in  general  meeting  has 
lived  with  us  all  these  years,  and  as  we  pen  this  bit  of  history 
concerning  the  man,  above  all  others,  in  our  confidence  and 
esteem  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
all  Primitive  Baptists  who  have  come  in  personal  contact  with 
G.  W.  Orser  and  sat  under  his  ministrations  will  not  find  fault 
with  my  eulogy  or  estimation  of  this  worthy  man  and  preacher." 
(Page  216.) 
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These  Free  Baptist  people,  we  must  remember,  were  ordinary 
everyday  folk,  travelling  the  ordinary  paths  of  life,  but  at  this 
time  they  must  have  felt  as  the  followers  of  Gladstone,  Mac- 
donald  or  Laurier  did  when  they  began  to  realize  that  the 
"Grand  Old  Man"  or  the  "Knight  of  the  White  Plume"  had 
reached  the  milestone  that  marks  the  summit  of  the  journey 
and  had  began  to  travel  the  sunset  western  trail. 

Early  in  1885  his  health  improved,  and  he  was  able  to  attend 
a  service  at  the  Carlisle  church ;  here,  in  the  cradle  of  the  denom- 
ination, he  preached  his  last  sermon,  and,  C.  H.  Orser  tells  us, 
"his  strength  and  mind  carried  him  on  in  his  sermon  for  thirty 
minutes,  seemingly  in  his  old  time  life  and  vigor."  Then  "his 
strength  of  voice  failed  him  and  he  sat  down,  seemingly  quite 
exhausted  from  the  labor  of  that  sermon.  But  how  seemingly 
fitted  for  him  to  preach  his  last  sermon  where  he  really  began 
his  labors  in  building  a  new  denomination.  I  have  ever 
believed,"  Mr.  C.  H.  Orser  declares,  "that  God  had  this  arrange- 
ment in  charge,"  and  in  the  preceding  ten  years  he  had  gathered 
together  forty-five  churches  with  2,000  members,  and  twelve 
ministers  who  had  aided  him  in  accomplishing  that  work. 

In  March,  1885,  Mr.  Orser  suffered  from  a  third  stroke  of 
paralysis  and  passed  away  at  Mount  Pleasant  in  the  Parish  of 
Peel  where  he  had  lived  for  some  time.  His  funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  church  at  Hartland,  Rev.  W.  A.  Morang 
preached  the  funeral  service  and  he  was  buried  in  Lower  Wake- 
field where  he  had  founded  his  third  church  and  lived  for  some 
years.  His  friends  have  placed  a  beautiful  monument  over  the 
grave,  and  the  house  in  which  he  lived  a  short  distance  from  the 
graveyard  is  still  standing. 

Following  Mr.  Orser's  death,  Rev.  D.  E.  Brooks  and  Rev. 
Addington  Giberson  took  the  lead  in  the  denomination,  which 
continued  to  grow  steadily  but  slowly.  Mr.  Giberson,  we  may 
note,  was  himself  of  Orser  descent,  his  mother,  Lydia,  having 
been  a  daughter  of  Edward  Orser  and  a  granddaughter  of 
William,  the  Loyalist  progenitor. 

During  the  intervening  years  the  records  are  rather  scanty 
but  in   1889  a  church  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  was  received 
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into  the  conference,  showing  that  the  denomination  was  extend- 
ing geographically  at  least,  and  in  1883  or  thereabouts  a  body 
of  people  in  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  called  Free  Chris- 
tian Baptists  and  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Bennison,  affiliated  with  the  New  Brunswick  denomination. 

Finally  the  Free  Baptist  people  decided  to  become  incor- 
porated by  the  name  under  which  they  had  sailed  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  on  February  25,  1897,  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith, 
one  of  the  members  for  Carleton  County,  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Free  Baptist  denomination,  and, 
on  March  3,  Mr.  John  Sivewright  presented  the  petition  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Joseph  McLeod,  the  leading  Free  Christian  Baptist  minister 
in  New  Brunswick,  against  the  bill. 

On  March,  15th  Mr.  Smith  committed  the  bill  and  the  report 
of  the  decision  may  be  found  on  pages  131  and  132  of  the  Synop- 
tic Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
the  year  1897. 

"Mr.  Smith  said  this  bill  was  promoted  by  the  religious  body 
that  was  quite  numerous  in  the  Counties  of  Carleton  and 
Victoria,"  says  the  official  report.  "They  had  properly  adver- 
tised the  bill  in  the  press.  After  the  bill  was  brought  before  the 
house  opposition  had  developed  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  title 
proposed  was  an  infringement  upon  the  right  of  the  Free  Chris- 
tian Baptist  church  of  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Smith  quoted 
from  several  religious  and  secular  newspapers  to  show  that  this 
was  the  commonly  accepted  title  of  the  latter  body.  He  thought 
there  was  a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  two  names.  The 
Free  Christian  Baptist  church  had  been  allowed  the  choice  of  a 
name  and  the  same  privilege  should  be  allowed  the  promoters 
of  this  bill." 

Mr.  Sivewright,  one  of  Gloucester's  members,  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  "it  was  an  attempt  to 
filch  the  trade  mark  of  another  denomination,"  and  read  many 
extracts  from  newspapers  to  show  that  the  Free  Christian 
Baptist  church  was  frequently  known  as  the  Free  Baptist 
church. 

"This  society  had  a  right    to    be  incorporated,"  said  Mr. 
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Sivewright,  "but  it  was  unreasonable  and  unfair  that  the  Free 
Baptists  of  the  province  should  be  robbed  of  their  name  by  a 
few  Orserites  of  Carleton  County.  The  various  Protestant 
churches  did  a  grand  work,  but  don't  let  us  manufacture  any 
more  of  them,"  he  declared,  which  produced  the  time-honored 
"laughter."  "In  Nova  Scotia  and  the  United  States,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "the  body  of  Christians  which  affiliated  with  the  Free 
Christian  Baptists  of  New  Brunswick  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Free  Baptists." 

Mr.  A.  E.  Killam,  one  of  the  Westmorland  County  members, 
"strongly  protested  against  the  bill  as  an  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  the  Free  Christian  Baptist  denomination.  It 
would  greatly  confuse  matters  in  Westmorland  and  other 
eastern  counties." 

The  famous  H.  H.  Pitts  of  York  said  the  bill  "was  a  slur 
upon  every  Free  Baptist  in  New  Brunswick.  Under  the  Act 
for  incorporation  of  companies  under  letters  patent,  the  govern- 
ment wras  very  particular  to  refuse  incorporation  of  companies 
bearing  similar  names  to  that  of  companies  already  existing, 
and  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  in  this  case,"  and  in  con- 
clusion he  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be 
postponed  for  three  months. 

Dr.  Silas  Alward,  one  of  the  Saint  John  members,  suggested 
that  the  name  be  Orser  Free  Baptists,  to  which  Hon.  Mr. 
Tweedie  objected,  and  Messrs.  Porter  and  Beveridge  of  Victoria 
favored  the  bill.  Mr.  Smith  stated  Orser  Free  Baptist  was 
acceptable  to  Dr.  McLeod,  Mr.  Hill,  of  Charlotte,  opposed  the 
bill,  and  finally  progress  was  reported  with  leave  to  sit  again. 

On  March  10th  Mr.  Smith  recommitted  the  bill  and  the 
further  discussion  may  be  found  on  page  139  of  the  Synoptic 
Report. 

"Mr.  Smith  read  extracts  from  letters  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Orser 
and  A.  D.  Giberson,"  says  the  report,  "showing  that  these 
people  were  the  only  Free  Baptists  in  New  Brunswick  and  that 
they  wrere  simply  asking  for  incorporation  by  the  same  name  as 
they  had  gone  by  for  twenty  years.  He  also  read  the  report  of 
Rev.  Joseph  McLeod,  who  was  a  delegate  from  the  Free  Christian 
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Baptist  Conference  to  the  Free  Baptist  Conference  during  the 
past  year,  and  claimed  the  reverend  gentleman  in  his  own  report 
recognized  them  by  their  own  name,  the  name  under  which  they 
seek  to  be  incorporated.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  Christian  spirit 
so  prevalent  in  the  reverend  gentleman's  report  upon  the  doings 
of  this  other  Christian  body  and  he  thought  the  same  good 
feeling  should  be  continued,  and  these  gentlemen  allowed  the 
name  they  ask  for.  But  whether  they  gained  their  point  or 
not  they  would  still  continue  their  good  work  under  the  name 
of  Free  Baptists  and  if  the  bill  did  not  carry  they  would  again 
be  to  this  legislature  asking  for  the  same  privilege  now  enjoyed 
by  other  denominations.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Smith  read  from 
the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  1854  the  incorporation  of  the  Free 
Christian  Baptist  Church  of  New  Brunswick  to  show  that  this 
was  the  name  voluntarily  taken  by  the  friends  on  the  opposing 
side." 

Mr.  Sivewright  again  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  bill. 
"He  quoted  from  the  Religious  Intelligencer,  the  organ  of  the 
Free  Christian  Baptists,  to  show  that  all  meetings  and  conven- 
tions they  were  designated  as  Free  Baptists.  The  word  '  Chris- 
tian' was  not  considered  as  an  expletive,  and  being  so,  was  now 
generally  dropped  by  that  denomination  of  Christians.  The 
legislature  should  treat  fairly  the  appeal  of  those  who  had 
petitioned  for  a  recognition  of  their  rights  and  not  of  an  insignifi- 
cant sect  of  seceders  to  usurp  their  name  and  say:  'We  are  the 
Free  Baptists  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  parent  body  which 
we  left  have  departed  from  the  faith  and  are  renegades  and 
apostates  from  the  tenets  and  dogmas  of  the  Free  Baptist 
Church.'  The  Orserites  do  not  believe  in  the  ordination  of 
their  clergy." 

Mr.  Smith  promptly  and  properly  contradicted  this  state- 
ment. 

"Well,  they  do  not  believe  there  is  any  warrant  in  the  Bible 
for  missions  or  Sabbath  Schools,  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  an 
educated  ministry,"  Mr.  Sivewright  replied.  "The  pastorate 
consists  principally  of  those  engaged  in  farming  during  the  week 
and  who  occupy  the  pulpit  on  Sunday.     Cincinnatus  was  called 
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from  the  plough  by  the  senate  of  Rome  to  drive  back  the  invader 
and  save  the  country,  and  on  the  same  principle  the  Orserites 
take  their  pastor  from  the  plough  to  save  their  religion  and 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  devil.  The  Honourable  member  from 
Carleton,  thepromotorof  the  bill,  had  worked  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  energy  to  carry  this  bill,  and  deserved  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  body  who  desired  incorporation.  His  zeal  and 
efforts  will  be  ineffectual.  The  little  craft  he  had  launched  will 
have  to  be  called  back  for  repairs,  and  when  she  started  again 
on  her  voyage  he  hoped  she  would  meet  a  gale  and  be  ship- 
wrecked unless  she  had  her  proper  name  painted  on  her  prow," 
Mr.  Sivewright  concluded,  and  moved  that  the  chairman  leave 
the  chair  and  "report  progress." 

Mr.  H.  H.  McCain,  another  Carleton  County  member,  said 
he  would  like  to  see  the  bill  pass.  "The  people  who  desire  this 
legislation  were  a  most  deserving  body  of  Christians,"  he  said, 
"and  he  did  not  see  in  what  respect  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  interfere  with  the  Free  Christian  Baptist  church.  The 
legislature  should  give  the  promotors  of  this  bill  a  fair  chance. 
They  did  not  want  to  steal  the  title  which  the  Free  Christian 
Baptists  claimed,  and  he  did  not  think  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  in  any  way  injure  the  Free  Christian  Baptists.  He  had 
had  a  communication  from  Rev.  E.  Brooks  declaring  that  the 
promotors  of  the  bill  positively  refused  to  accept  the  title  of 
'Orser  Baptists.'" 

The  refusal  of  the  Free  Baptist  people  to  accept  the  proposed 
title  is  easily  understood.  They  were  zealously  loyal  to  the 
memory  of  G.  W.  Orser  as  the  founder  of  their  denomination, 
but  the  term  "Orserites"  had  been  applied  to  them  in  derision 
by  their  opponents,  and  while  they  might  in  time  have  accepted 
the  title,  even  as  the  Methodists  adopted  their  name,  not  to 
mention  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  the  Free  Baptist  people 
refused  to  be  forced  to  accept  the  name  at  the  behest  of  their 
religious  rivals,  so  the  bill  dropped  and  was  not  heard  of  again 
during  the  session  of  1897. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1898  the  Free  Baptists  were 
again  on  hand,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Dibblee,  one  of  the  members  for 
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Carleton  County,  presented  the  legislature  a  petition  signed  by 
Mayor  Hay  of  the  Town  of  Woodstock,  ex-mayor  W.  S.  Saun- 
ders, Stephen  B.  Appleby,  Rev.  W.  F.  Chapman,  J.  F.  Garden, 
F.  B.  Carvell,  H.  A.  Connell,  A.  Henderson  (none  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  Free  Baptist  denomination),  and  350  other 
ratepayers  of  the  County  of  Carleton  in  favor  of  a  bill  incorpor- 
ating the  Free  Baptist  denomination  of  New  Brunswick. 

This  bill  was  again  opposed  by  the  Free  Christian  Baptist 
denomination  on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions being  so  similar  confusion  was  liable  to  arise,  that  the  Free 
Christian  Baptist  denomination  having  been  incorporated,  was 
entitled  to  protection  for  its  legal  corporate  name  under  the 
legal  principle  applicable  to  trade  mark  cases,  and  they  defeated 
the  bill  by  a  manoeuvre  which  shows  that  all  the  political  acumen 
of  the  province  did  not  reside  in  the  heads  of  the  politicians 
thereof.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  the  same  day 
that  Mr.  Dibblee  introduced  his  bill  to  incorporate  the  Free 
Baptist  denomination,  Mr.  Carpenter,  one  of  the  members  for 
Queens,  introduced  a  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the  Free  Chris- 
tian Baptist  Conference  to  the  Free  Baptist  Conference  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Naturally  this  procedure  led  to  considerable  irritation  and 
a  feeling  somewhat  remote  from  one  to  brotherly  love. 

"  If  we  are  trying  to  steal  your  corporate  name,  as  you  allege, 
why  do  you  attempt  to  change  that  name  and  take  the  one  that 
we  have  used  without  objection  for  nearly  thirty  years?"  The 
Free  Baptist  supporters  asked  with  considerable  show  of  reason. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  bill  was  agreed  to  on  the  third  of  March, 
and,  consequently,  the  Free  Baptist  people  had  no  ground  to 
stand  on,  their  desired  name  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  to  another  sect,  and  the  Free  Baptist  people  were 
called  on  to  agree  to  another  name  or  to  go  nameless  and  dis- 
credited. A  meeting  of  some  of  the  leading  ministers  was  held 
at  Hartland  to  talk  over  the  matter,  and  we  can  infer  that  it 
was  an  anxious  one.  Finally  on  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  S.  W. 
Bennison,  the  name  "Primitive"  was  selected,  and  on  March  17, 
a  bill  was  agreed  to  to  incorporate  the  Primitive  Denomination 
of  New  Brunswick. 
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After  incorporation  under  the  new  name  the  former  Free 
Baptist  body  flourished  quietly  and  made  steady  progress,  and 
the  present  standing  of  the  denomination  may  be  best  indicated 
by  the  following  statistics  kindly  furnished  to  the  writer  by 
Rev.  A.  H.  Hatfield,  one  of  the  younger  ministers  of  the  denom- 
ination who  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 

The  approximate  total  church  membership  is  about  2,500, 
of  which  about  four-fifths  are  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  balance 
in  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  in  equal  proportions.  "  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  we  have  a  nominal  following  of  3,000  people  or 
more,"  says  Mr.  Hatfield. 

Number  of  ordained  ministers,  ten ;  number  of  licentiates, 
five. 

Total  number  of  church  buildings  at  least  thirty-seven. 

"We  have  about  twenty-six  church  buildings  in  New  Bruns- 
wick erected,  with  about  five  or  six  new  ones  under  consideration, 
some  of  these  have  already  laid  their  foundations.  There  are 
quite  a  few  organized  churches,  in  places,  where  as  yet,  they 
have  no  church  buildings,"  says  Mr.  Hatfield. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  review  of  the  history  of  the  Primitive 
Baptist  body  down  to  the  present  time.  The  ancient  name  of 
"Orserites"  has  been  dropped  entirely,  and  the  new  name  has 
been  heartily  adopted  by  the  denomination  and,  from  the  out- 
sider's standpoint,  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  and 
expressive  than  the  one  for  which  they  contended  so  strenuously, 
and  of  which  they  claim  to  have  been  unjustly  deprived,  as  they 
are  a  "Primitive"  body  in  the  strictest  and  better  sense  of  the 
word . 

They  are  almost  exclusively  a  rural  church,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  not  the  name  of  a  single  rich  man  on  any  Primi- 
tive Baptist  Church  Book  at  the  present  time. 

Their  belief  is  equally  primitive,  and  is  of  that  type  of  evan- 
gelical protestantism  which  existed  between  1800  and  1850. 
The  entire  church  membership  believes  the  old  Testament  and 
believes  it  literally.  They  have  not  weighed  the  respective 
merits  the  old  fashioned  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Darwinism  and  the  higher  criticism  on  the  other,  and  decided 
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in  favor  of  the  old  ways.  It  is  no  slur  upon  their  church  mem- 
bership to  say  that  the  bulk  of  them  do  not  know  that  Darwinism 
and  the  higher  criticism  exist. 

There  is  some  truth  in  Mr.  Sivewright's  charge  that  they 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  educated  ministry,  in  the  sense  that  they 
feel  and  feel  very  strongly  that  a  degree  from  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  is  not  an  absolute  qualification  for  preaching 
the  gospel.  One  of  their  clergymen  took  a  course  at  an  academy, 
but  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  their  ministers  at  the  present 
time  who  has  had  this  advantage,  and  all  of  their  ministers  in 
the  past  have  been  self  educated  men  who  received  no  schooling 
beyond  that  provided  by  the  ordinary  schools  of  their  time  and 
locality.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  were  men  of  real 
intellectual  power.  The  writer,  who  is  not  one  of  them,  has 
heard  some  sermons  preached  by  some  of  these  "uneducated" 
ministers  in  remote  localities  in  Carleton  County  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  efforts  of  many  college  graduates 
in  the  more  prosperous  denominations. 

There  is  also  something  in  the  charge,  if  it  may  be  called  a 
charge,  that  many  of  their  ministers  engage  in  secular  occupa- 
tions, and  as  Mr.  Sivewright  said,  leave  the  plow  for  the  pulpit, 
although,  as  the  general  standard  of  living  improves  an  increasing 
number  of  the  ministers  have  found  it  possible  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  church  work,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  modern 
year  1922  there  is  not  a  kid -gloved  preacher  in  the  denomination 
and  not  one  of  them  who  would  not  be  willing  at  any  time  to 
turn  his  hand  to  honest  and  manual  toil,  feeling  that  if  Paul 
could  pay  his  way  by  making  tents  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  Primitive  Baptist  minister  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  his  native 
province. 

Moreover,  the  reason  for  this  condition  is  an  honourable  one, 
as  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  denomination  is  still  loyal  to 
the  principle  on  which  George  W.  Orser  separated  from  the  Free 
Christian  Baptist  body,  namely,  a  free  gospel  and  no  stated 
salary  for  a  minister.  "We  believe  if  men  are  worthy  and 
called  of  God,  God  will  impress  his  people  with  the  needs  of  his 
servants  and  make  the  necessary  provision  or,  in  other  words, 
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simple  faith  in  God.  These  years  of  high  prices  have  surely 
been  a  test,  but  God  is  true,"  one  of  their  clergymen  says  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  their  present  system  along  this  line. 

The  charge  that  they  do  not  believe  in  Sunday  Schools  is 
also  an  unfounded  one,  as  the  following  extract  from  their  church 
covenant  will  show : 

"We  will  sustain  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  our  denomina- 
tion and  church,  such  as  missions,  education,  Sabbath  Schools, 
moral  reform,  and  all  other  which  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  men." 

"I  would  say  that  about  one-half  of  our  churches  have 
Sunday  Schools,"  Rev.  Mr.  Hatfield  informs  me,  which  is  a  good 
showing  considering  the  fact  that  the  churches  are  practically 
all  in  country  places,  with  a  scattered  membership,  and  where 
Sunday  Schools  are  not  as  easily  maintained  as  in  towns  and 
villages. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  the  foregoing  rambling  paragraphs, 
may  be  of  some  slight  interest  to  hearers  and  readers,  that  this 
paper,  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  shed  a  little  new  light  upon  a  really 
interesting  phase  of  the  local  history  of  Carleton  County,  and 
that  those  of  us  who  adhere  to  larger  and  more  prosperous 
denominations  may  ever  retain  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
kindly  and  honest  Primitive  Baptists  —  New  Brunswick's  first 
and  onlv  native  denomination. 
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HOW  SAINT  JOHN  CELEBRATED  IN  THE  GOOD 
OLD  TIMES 

When  the  First  Sod  was  Turned  for  European  and  North  American 


Proceedings  of  September  14,  1853,  Recalled 

John  Willet,  K.  C,  March,  1922 

(Compiled  from  Newspapers) . 

The  weather  on  Wednesday  was  most  propitious  for  the 
imposing  demonstration  which  took  place  in  this  city  on  the 
occasion  of  the  turning  of  the  First  Sod  of  the  European  and 
North  American  Railway.  For  some  days  previous  the 
steamers  from  every  quarter  were  crowded  with  passengers  who 
came  to  witness  or  to  take  part  in  a  ceremony  which  has  been 
so  much  talked  of  and  from  which  so  much  is  expected.  Ample 
and  comfortable  accommodations  were,  however,  provided  for 
all  who  came.  At  early  dawn  a  salute  was  fired  from  Fort  Howe 
by  the  Militia  Artillery  and  soon  after  eight  o'clock  members  of 
the  different  trades  and  other  bodies  were  seen  hurrying  to  their 
place  of  meeting  to  join  in  the  procession  which  had  been  previ- 
ously arranged  according  to  the  following  programme  by  the 
Chief  Marshal,  Charles  Johnston,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff,  and  a 
committee  of  the  Railway  Company. 

Citizens  on  Horseback 

In  uniforms  and  with  banner 

High  Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  Saint  John 

The  Grand  Marshal 

Asst.  G.  Marshal  Asst.  G.  Marshal 

President  and  Directors  of  Mechanics'  Institute 

Preceded  by  Grand  Banner  of  Institute 

Band  of  H.  M.  76th  Regt. 

TRADES 

House  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

With  banners  and  a  work  shop  in  full  operation,  drawn  by  horses 

Uniform:    Full  dress,  white  apron,  emblem  of  trade 
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Ship  Carpenters 

Marshal,  Grand  Union  Banner,  carried  by  four  Standard  Bearers  in  uniform, 
followed  by: 

No.    1- — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  James  Smith  &  Sons'  Yard 
with  banner  and  model  of  the  Marco  Polo,  drawn  by  horses. 

No.    2 — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Messrs.  F.  J.  Ruddick's 

Yard  with  banners. 
No.    3- — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Wright's 

Yard  with  banners  and  a  ship,  the  model  of  the  "Guiding  Star," 

drawn  by  four  horses. 
No.    4 — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Messrs.  Storms'  &  King's 

Yard  with  banners. 
No.    5' — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform   from   Messrs.    McLachlan  & 

Stackhouse's  Yards  with  banners  and  a  model  ship,  drawn  by  horses. 
No.    6- — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Mr.  Alexander  Sime's  Yard 

with  banners. 
No.    7- — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Mr.  John  Fisher's  Yard 

with  banners. 
No.    8' — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  J.  McDonald  &  Co.'s  Yard 

with  banners  and  A  Ship  on  the  Stocks  Ready  for  Launching,  drawn 

by  four  horses. 
Xo.    9- — -Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Olive's 

Yard  with  banners. 
Xo.  10 — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Mr.  J.  Nevin's  Yard  with 

banners  and  a  full  rigged  ship,  drawn  by  four  horses. 
No.  11- — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  W.  Potts  &  Sons'  Yard 

with  banners  and  A  Ship  on  Stocks  in  Course  of  Construction  with 

operatives  at  work,  drawn  by  four  horses. 
No.  12- — Foreman  and  operatives  in   uniform  from   Mr.   John  Thompson's 

Yard  with  banners  and  A  Ship  on  Stocks  in  Course  of  Construction, 

drawn  by  four  horses. 
No.  13- — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Messrs.  Ruddick  &  Hil- 

yard's  Yard  with  banners. 
Xo.  14 — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Thompson  &  Stackhouse's 

Yard  with  banners. 
No.  15 — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Brown  &  Anderson's  Yard 

with  banner  and  A  Ship  on  Stocks  in  Frame,  drawn  by  four  horses 
No.  16 — Foreman  and  operatives  in  uniform  from  Joseph  Sulis  &  Sons'  Yard, 

with  banners. 
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Blacksmiths  and  Founders 

Marshal,  with  Banner 

A  Blacksmith's  Car 

A  Moulder's  Car 

An  Engineer's  Car 

A  Steam  Engine  all  in  full  operation 

Uniform:    In  full  dress  with  blue  rosette  and  badges 

Painters 

Marshal,  with  Banner 

Uniform:    In  full  dress  with  rosettes  of  the  three  primitive  colors.     Gold 

palette  suspended  from  necks. 

Masons  and  Stonecutters 

With  Banner  Marshal 

A  Brick  Press,  A  Stone  Cutter's  Yard,  drawn  by  four  horses  with  workmen 

in  full  operation. 
Uniform:   In  full  dress  with  emblems  of  trade,  white  apron  trimmed  with  blue. 

Bakers 

Marshal,  with  Banners 

Uniform:    Black  coat,  white  vest  and  trousers,  drab  hat,  white  gloves,  white 

apron  trimmed  with  blue. 

Printers 

Marshal,  with  Banner 

A  printing  press  in  operation,  drawn  by  horses,  printing  and  distributing 

Celebration  Songs. 

Cordwainers 

Marshal,  with  Banners  and  a  Representation  of  King  Crispin  and  Queen 

Crispiana  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses. 

Uniform:    Full  dress,  white  gloves,  drab  apron  trimmed  with  blue. 

Tailors 

Marshal,  with  Banners  and  a  Representation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden, 

on  a  carriage  drawn  by  horses. 

Uniform:   Full  dress  with  blue  scarf. 

Millers 

Marshal,  with  Banners 

A  Flour  Mill  in  operation  on  a  carriage,  drawn  by  horses. 
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Riggers  and  Sailmakers 
Marshal,  with  Banners 

Cabinet  Makers 

Marshal,  with  Banners  and  a  Work  Bench  with  workmen  in  full  operation. 

A  carriage  with  Furniture,  drawn  by  horses. 

Uniform:   Full  dress,  carrying  Mahogany  Staff. 

Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Fredericton 

Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Saint  John 

Executive  Committee  of  Portland  Convention 

Engineers  of  E.  &  N.  A.  Railway 

Band 

Portland  Fire  Companies 
Ass't.  Grand  Marshal 
No.   1  Portland  Engine  Company  with  engine  and  hose  cart. 
Uniform:    Blue  shirt  trimmed  with  white,  black  trousers,  glazed  hat  with 

gold  band. 

Portland  Engine  Company  of    Messrs.  R.  Rankin  &  Co.,    with  engine  and 

hose  cart. 
Uniform:   White  shirt,  blue  trousers  and  glazed  hat. 

City  Fire  Brigade 

Chief  Engineer  on  horseback 

No.  1  Wellington  Engine  Company  with  engine  and  hose  cart. 

Uniform:    Blue  shirt  trimmed  with  white  and  red,  black  trousers  and  glazed 

hat  ■ —  name  of  engine. 

No.  3  Engine  Company  with  engine  and  hose  cart. 

Uniform:    Blue  shirt  trimmed  with  white,  black  trousers,  red  hat  with  motto 

No.  2. 

Band 

No.  4  Engine  Company  with  engine  and  hose  cart. 

Uniform:    Blue  jacket  trimmed  with  scarlet,  white  trousers,  black  hat  with 

gold  band  and  motto  Phoenix  No.  4. 

Band 

No.  5  Engine  Company,  with  engine^and  hose  carriage,  tender,  etc.,  drawn 

by  horses. 
Uniform:     Blue  shirts  trimmed  with  white,  white  trousers,  black  glazed  hat 

with  number. 
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No.   6  Engine  Company,  with  engine  and  hose  carriage. 
Uniform:    Green  shirt  trimmed  with  gold,  black  trousers,  gilt  helmet  hat, 

white  belt. 

No.  7  (Carleton)  Engine  Company,  with  engine  and  hose  carL 

Uniform:    Red  shirt  trimmed  with  blue,  white  trousers,  glazed  hat. 

No.  8  (Carleton)  Engine  Company,  with  engine  and  hose  cart. 

Uniform:    Blue  shirt,  black  trousers  with  red  stripes,  black  hat. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  banner,  drawn  by  horses. 

Uniform:    Blue  jacket,  black  trousers  trimmed  with  red,  black  glazed  hat 

with  gold  band. 

No.  9  Carleton  Boys'  Engine  Company,  with  engine  and  hose  cart. 

Uniform:   Yellow  shirt  trimmed  with  red,  black  trousers. 

Portland  and  City  Juvenile  Engine  Company,  with  engines. 

Police  Magistrates  of  Saint  John  and  Portland 

Magistrates  of  City  and  County 

Farmers  from  Parish  of  Westfield,  Kings  County 

Assistant  Grand  Marshal 

Millmen 

Marshal,  with  Banner 

Uniforms:   White  shirts,  black  trousers,  black  belts  and  glazed  hats. 

Messrs.  Reed  &  Wright's  Black  Ball  Line  of  Saint  John  and  Liverpool 

Packets 

With  banner  and  a  full  rigged  clipper  ship,  with  a  screw  propeller  steamer 

following  in  the  rear,  drawn  by  horses. 

Branch  Pilots  of  Port  of  Saint  John 

Marshal 

Uniform:     Full   dress,   band  on   hat,   with   motto,   carrying  spyglasses  and 

speaking  trumpets. 

Assistant  Grand  Marshal 

Band 

Freemasons 
In    full    costume,    with    banners,    paraphernalia. 

Assistant  Grand  Marshal 
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Description  of  Emblems,  Etc. 

The  House  Carpenters  and  Joiners  made  a  very  respectable 
appearance.  In  their  workshop,  which  was  fitted  up  on  a  large 
wagon,  drawn  by  four  horses,  men  were  busy  in  their  various 
occupations  of  the  craft,  and  a  sash  machine  was  at  full  work. 

The  Ship  Carpenters  were  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  bodies 
in  the  procession.  The  men  from  the  various  yards  were  dressed 
in  appropriate  uniforms  and  some  of  them  bore  emblems  of  their 
trade  with  several  standards  on  which  were  inscribed  appropriate 
devices  and  mottoes.  Models  of  vessels  in  various  stages  of 
construction  were  drawn  on  wagons,  suitably  decorated.  The 
model  of  the  world  renowned  "Marco  Polo,"  from  Messrs.  James 
Smith  &  Sons'  yard;  the  beautiful  model  of  Messrs.  W.  &  R. 
Wright,  "Guiding  Star,"  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  completely 
timbered,  etc.,  and  a  vessel  on  the  stocks  with  the  men  actually 
at  work  from  the  yards  of  Messrs.  W.  Potts  &  Son,  attracted, 
and  deservedly,  much  attention. 

The  banner  of  the  Blacksmiths  and  Founders  was  a  woman 
leaning  on  an  anchor.  Motto,  "By  hammer  in  hand  all  arts  do 
stand."  Second  banner,  an  anchor  and  chain.  Motto,  "Fear 
not,  it  will  hold  fast."  In  this  body  were  comprised  the  Edge 
Tool  Makers,* whose  banner  bore  various  devices,  edge  tools, 
etc.,  and  the  motto,  " 'Tis  by  our-aid  all  work  is  done."  The 
Farriers  with  appropriate  banner  and  motto.  The  grand  banner 
of  the  body  bore  the  usual  devices  —  the  arms  and  the  mottoes  — 
for  the  general  benefit.  This  body  made  a  fine  showing  and 
mustered  about  two  hundred  strong.  After  them  and  belonging 
to  the  same  body  came  the  men  from  the  foundries,  with  their 
banner,  numbering  over  three  hundred  men,  those  from  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Harris  &  Allan  with  blacksmiths  and  moulders 
at  work,  from  the  Fleming  &  Humbert  with  a  steam  engine  at 
work,  and  those  from  the  Eagle  Foundry,  (Mr.  Smith's).  One 
of  their  banners  bore  the  arms  of  the  trade  and  the  motto  — 
Industry  and  Benevolence  Unite  in  Friendship. 
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The  Painters  mustered  about  fifty  strong  and  made  a  very 
respectable  appearance.  Banner,  painters'  arms  —  shield  sup- 
ported by  St.  Luke,  their  Patron  Saint;  and  a  leopard.  Motto 
—  Amor  Honor  et  Obedientia. 

The  Masons  and  Stonecutters  mustered  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  strong,  and  looked  well  in  their  neat  dresses.  The 
brickyard  was  hard  at  work  throwing  off  bricks.  The  stone- 
cutter plied  the  chisel  and  mallet  busily,  and  on  one  car  was 
borne  barrels  of  cement,  plaster,  etc.  Their  banner  showed  an 
arch  with  a  railway  train  passing  over  it. 

The  Bakers  numbered  about  ninety,  and  were  inferior  in 
appearance  to  no  body  in  the  procession.  Their  banner  was, 
sheaves  of  corn,  and  men,  in  working  dress.  Motto  —  For  the 
Good  of  All.     They  bore  gilt  peels,  dockers,  etc. 

The  Printing  Press  was  drawn  by  greys.  Supporting  the 
canopy  were  the  figures  of  Faust,  Guttenberg,  Caxton  and 
Franklin.  The  car  bore  the  inscription :  "Knowledge  is  Power." 
Attending  on  the  press  was  a  devil  in  proper  shape,  horns, 
hoof  and  all.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  song  composed  by 
Mr.  Redfern,  which  was  thrown  off  as  the  procession  moved 
along : 

Well  may  Pleasure  rule  the  day  ■ — 

Banners  wave  and  music  play  ■ — 

Worthy  Craftsmen  lift  the  head, 

March  along  with  measured  tread  ■ — 

Civic  body,  learn'd  profession, 

Join  the  holiday  procession. 

Well  may  guns  our  ears  assail  ■ — 

Most  suspicious  epoch,  hail! 

Let  New  Brunswick  shout  and  sing? 
Autumn's  changed  to  cheerful  Spring: 
Spring  of  hope,  a  day  more  bright, 
Dawns  upon  our  ravish'd  sight; 
Doubt  and  Fear  and  dark  dismay 
Fly  before  its  cheering  ray  — 
While  we  turn  the  railway  Sod 
Let  us  give  due  thanks  to  God ! 
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God,  who  gives  to  active  man 
Hands  to  work  and  skill  to  plan, 
Means  to  guide  o'er  earth  and  ocean, 
With  amazing  locomotion; 
Places  lightning  in  his  hands, 
Bids  it  fly  at  his  commands; 
Light  the  streets,  outrun  the  mails 
Through  the  seas  and  terra's  vales. 

Archibald  and  Jackson  cheer, 
Stephenson  without  a  peer; 
Man  unborn  shall  sing  their  praise  — 
Laud  their  names  in  joyful  lays, 
Blazen  them  in  history's  pages, 
Hand  them  down  to  future  ages; 
Cheer  them  now  as  Brunswick's  friends 
Till  the  Welkin  rings  and  rends. 

Brunswick  late,  though  not  the  last, 
Now  "the  Rubicon  is  pass'd;" 
Mount  the  fiery,  reeking  steed, 
Try  his  mettle,  power  and  speed; 
Let  his  rider  be  but  steady, 
Never  reckless,  rash  nor  heady; 
Then  will  town  and  country  cousins 
Fill  the  trains  by  countless  dozens. 

When  the  cars  shall  take  the  track, 

What  a  rush  to  Shediac ! 

There  will  be  many  a  shell  fish  lover 

(Like  a  greedy  cow  in  clover), 

Gulp  his  oysters  with  a  gust, 

Fill  his  paunch  and  swell  his  bust; 

Then  return  with  evening's  train  — 

Take  his  tea  at  home  again. 

Hobson,  you  may  hang  your  lip, 
Hang  your  harness  with  your  whip; 
Soon  will  cease  your  occupation, 
When  the  rail  cars  take  the  station; 
When  you  see  the  steam  horse  start, 
Go  and  burn  your  lazy  cart; 
Turn  old  Dobbin  out  to  grass  — 
Cry  in  "doom"  "alas,  alas!" 
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What  our  eyes  this  day  behold, 
Other  nations,  young  and  old, 
Deem  no  novel  thing  nor  odd, 
What  to  them  the  starting  sod; 
All  to  them  is  time  mis-spent 
If  it  turn  no  dime  or  cent. 
Then  for  dollars  what  a  strife? 
Dearer  these  than  limb  or  life. 

Oh,  the  folly!  oh,  the  crime, 
Staking  life  on  speed  and  time; 
Mowing  human  souls  away, 
Like  a  gambler's  cash  at  play. 
Human  souls  are  too  much  worth 
As  a  stake  for  aught  on  earth; 
What  to  these  are  richest  gems, 
Gold  or  pearls  or  diadems? 

Though  in  time  we  be  behind, 
Let  us  all  their  losses  mind; 
Double  tracks  are  good  defences, 
Yet  far  better  sober  senses. 
Never  trust  an  engineer 
Fond  of  spirits,  wine  or  beer; 
Put  the  liquor  law  in  force, 
Let  no  tavern  mark  the  course. 

Worthy  strangers,  while  we  pay 
Honor  to  this  happy  day; 
While  we  honor  you  no  less, 
Let  us  not  forget  the  press: 
High  as  the  power  of  steam; 
Great  as  is  the  Railway  Scheme; 
High  above  electric  wires, 
Still  the  glorious  Press  aspires. 

Guttenberg  and  wizard  Faust, 
Your  high  fame  will  ne'er  be  lost! 
Bursting  through  the  mist  of  time, 
Still  it  shines  in  every  clime: 
Where's  the  man  that  has  not  heard 
Caxton's  name  and  Franklin's  words; 
Great  illustrious  honored  names, 
We  will  ne'er  forget  your  claims. 
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Splendid  fount  of  love  and  light; 
Bulwarks  of  a  people's  right! 
Gibbet  for  the  base  transgressor 
Scourge  of  tyrant  and  oppressor; 
Friend  of  science,  art  and  knowledge, 
Aid  of  author,  school  and  college; 
Source  of  human  happiness  ■ — 
Hail  transcendant,  peerless  Press! 

The  Cordwainers  are,  in  nearly  all  cities,  a  strong  and  respect- 
able body.  On  this  occasion  they  numbered  about  250  and 
maintained  the  old  renown  of  the  gentle  craft. 

King  and  Queen  Crispin  were  dressed  in  royal  style  and  did 
no  discredit  to  the  characters. 

The  Tailors  are  also  generally  a  large  and  well  looking  body, 
and  so  on  this  occasion  they  looked  exceedingly  well  in  their 
rich  dresses  and  nice  scarfs.  They  numbered  150.  Adam  and 
Eve  stood  their  part  well.  They  were  followed  by  a  Golden 
Lamb  another  trade  banner.  Two  camels,  with  the  motto, 
"Concordia  Parvae  res  Crescent." 

The  only  Millers  that  turned  out  were  those  from  the  Botsford 
Mills,  of  which  Messrs.  I.  &  R.  Reed  are  proprietors.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,  dressed  in  uniform.  Their  banner, 
Ruth  Gleaning  in  the  Cornfield.  Motto,  "The  Earth  Shall 
Yield  Her  Increase."  Obverse  view  of  the  Botsford  Mills  at 
Little  River.     Motto,  "Peace  and  Plenty  Crown  the  Earth." 

They  had  a  mill  in  full  operation.  This  was  worked  by  the 
motion  of  the  wagon  on  which  it  was  drawn,  the  wheat  being  by 
this  means  elevated  into  the  hoppers,  then  passing  between  two 
stones  and  ground  into  flour.  It  was  attended  by  the  miller, 
Mr.  Lake,  and  his  gang. 

The  Riggers  mustered  100  strong:  dressed  in  frock  coats 
and  white  trousers.  Banner,  ship  with  riggers  at  work.  Motto, 
"Go  On  and  Prosper." 

The  Cabinet  Makers,  ninety  strong,  made  a  very  creditable 
display.  Their  warerooms  contained  many  rich  articles  of 
furniture  and  their  workshops  with  men  at  work.     Both  looked 
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very  well.  Banner  with  a  figure  of  Justice  and  mottoes  on  the 
obverse  a  sideboard,  hands-locked,  and  the  motto,  "Love  and 
Unity." 

The  Directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Saint  John,  the  Police  and  County  Magistrates, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Portland  Convention,  Railway 
Engineers,  etc.,  and  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  European 
and  North  American  Railway  Company  all  appeared  in  carriages 
provided  for  the  occasion. 

Among  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Portland  Convention 
were  John  A.  Poole,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  and  Judge  Chandler,  of 
Maine,  well  known  and  tried  friends  of  the  great  work. 

The  Engine  Companies 

No.  1  Portland  Company  numbered  70  strong,  headed  by 
hose  cart  and  band;  the  company  of  Rankin  &  Co.,  about  120 
men;  City  No.  1,  "Wellington,"  60  men;  No.  3,  "Queen,"  60 
men;  No.  4,  "Phoenix,"  60;  No.  5,  "Always  Ready,"  60  men; 
No.  6,  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  70;  Nos.  7  and  8,  Carleton,  two  fire 
companies,  were  about  70  each. 

Their  engines  were  drawn  by  horses.  Two  of  the  Frederic  ton 
companies  were  also  on  the  ground,  No.  1  with  about  25  men 
and  No.  2  with  40  men.  They  are  a  fine  body  of  men.  They 
had  with  them  a  splendid  hose  cart,  built  altogether  by  a  Freder- 
icton  mechanic,  and  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibition. 

The  Saint  John  companies  had  their  usual  banners,  decora- 
tions, etc.,  with  their  engines,  hose  carts  and  tenders  fitted  up 
with  the  greatest  taste  and  care,  and  No.  6  had  a  magnificent 
new  hose  cart  built  by  C.  E.  Bunting  &  Company  —  a  beautiful 
piece  of  workmanship,  but  No.  5  decidedly  bore  off  the  palm 
for  the  style  in  which  they  got  up  their  part.  First  came  their 
tender,  ornamented  like  all  the  others  and  drawn  by  two  black 
Shetland  ponies,  led  by  colored  boys  in  white  dresses  and  turbans, 
etc.  Then  the  beautiful  engine,  drawn  also  by  four  gray  horses, 
led  by  four  colored  grooms,  etc.  After  this  followed  their 
Curator   in    ancient   costume  —  knee   breeches,    silk   stockings, 
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silver  buckles,  etc.  This  turnout  was  really  a  magnificent  one, 
the  company  having  also  brought  a  fine  band  from  Boston 
expressly  for  the  occasion.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  brigade 
was  highly  creditable  and  nothing  was  wanting  on  their  part  to 
render  the  procession  what  it  was. 

The  Millmen 

Those  to  whose  labors  and  energies  and  powers  of  endurance 
the  country  owes  so  much  made  a  great  display  of  their  strength 
and  numbers,  mustering  1,000  strong.  We  believe  all  the  mills 
in  the  neighborhood  were  well  represented. 

Banners,  mill,  circular  saw  at  work,  etc.,  etc.,  "Deals,  the 
Export  of  Saint  John."  Besides  these  the  men  of  the  Mosquito 
Cove  mills  had  a  private  banner. 

Messrs.  Reid  &  Wright's  "Black  Ball  Line"  exhibited  a 
banner,  on  the  front  side  of  which  was  the  pioneer  packet  ship 
"Middleton,"  lying  at  the  Custom  House  wharf  discharging 
goods,  and  a  screw  steamer  with  the  "Black  Ball"  flying  at  her 
masthead  coming  up  the  harbor.  Motto,  "Speed  and  Safety," 
"Trade  and  Emigration."  Obverse,  a  locomotive  called  the 
"Robert  Stephenson"  is  seen  in  the  fore-ground,  with  a  Black 
Ball  packet  ship  and  a  screw  propeller  in  the  distance.  Motto, 
"Onward :  The  Age  of  Enterprise."  This  was  followed  by  about 
50  seamen,  the  crews  of  the  packet  ships  "Joseph  Tarrett"  and 
"Essex,"  now  in  port,  dressed  in  blue  shirts,  white  trousers  and 
glazed  hats  with  the  Black  Ball  painted  on  the  hat. 

Then  came  the  four  Canadian  ponies,  drawing  a  full-rigged 
clipper  ship  named  the  "William  Jackson,"  and  a  screw  steamer 
with  the  Black  Ball  flying,  followed  by  100  men  in  similar  dress 
to  the  seamen,  comprising  the  discharging  and  loading  gangs  of 
the  Black  Ball  line.  During  the  progress  of  the  procession  firing 
was  kept  up  from  a  small  brass  cannon  on  board  of  the  "William 
Jackson." 

The  Pilots  numbered  25  men  strong.  They  appeared  what 
they  have  so  often  proved  themselves,  a  respectable,  intelligent 
body,  worthy  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them. 
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The  Freemasons  closed  the  procession.  There  were  several 
lodges,  the  members  of  all  numbering  probably  300,  with  their 
banners,  emblems,  badges  and  elaborate  paraphernalia  under 
the  command  of  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Keith,  the  Grand  Master. 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock  before  all  the  bodies  had  taken  up 
their  places  in  the  procession.  The  number  of  men  who  took 
part  in  it  is  estimated  at  5,000,  and  with  the  vehicles  in  which 
some  of  the  number  of  the  emblems  of  the  trades  were  conveyed, 
extended  a  mile  and  five-eighths,  the  whole  taking  an  hour  to 
pass  any  one  place.  After  passing  in  order  through  a  portion  of 
Sydney,  Union,  Dock,  Prince  William,  St.  James,  Germain, 
King  and  Charlotte  streets,  and  the  Market  and  King  squares, 
the  procession  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Brussels  street  to  the 
Celebration  Grounds  in  the  Valley,  near  St.  Paul's  Church. 
Here  a  neat  pavilion  had  been  erected  for  the  occasion  on  which 
was  inscribed,  "The  European  and  North  American  Railway," 
surmounted  by  the  City  Coat  of  Arms  and  decorated  with  flags, 
evergreens  and  railway  shovels. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  suite  arrived 
on  the  grounds  about  one  o'clock  and  was  welcomed  with  a  Royal 
salute  fired  by  a  Company  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  immediately 
after  which  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  European  and 
North  American  Railway  advanced  in  a  body,  and  Robert 
Jardine,  Esq.,  the  President,  read  the  address: 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency 

The  President  and  Directors  of  the  European  and  North  American  Rail- 
way in  New  Brunswick  thank  Your  Excellency  for  so  promptly  accepting 
their  invitation  to  aid  in  celebrating  the  commencement  of  the  great  work 
entrusted  to  their  charge,  a  work  not  simply  of  local  or  colonial,  but,  we 
venture  to  add,  of  national  interest. 

It  will  form  a  link  in  the  mighty  chain  which  is  to  bind  Great  Britain 
more  closely  to  her  colonies  and  perpetuate  feelings  of  amity  with  the  Great 
Republic  of  the  Western  World. 

The  thousands  that  crowd  the  hills  around  us,  the  deep  enthusiasm  per- 
vading every  class,  the  existing  feelings  of  hope  and  pride  which  animate 
every  face  proclaim  to  all  that  results  are  anticipated  from  this  work  which 
language  is  powerless  to  convey.  From  Lake  Huron  to  the  Atlantic  the 
course  for  the  iron  horse  is  laid,  and  the  wealth  which  is  to  enable  ourselves 
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and  children  to  develop  the  rich  resources  of  our  province  and  to  spread 
civilization  through  our  broad  lands  comes  from  the  homes  of  our  fathers. 
Though  we  cannot  claim  the  balmy  air  of  other  climes,  yet  Providence  has 
placed  around  us  in  rich  abundance  all  that  can  stimulate  to  industry  and 
reward  enterprise  —  exhaustless  forests,  rich  mines,  invaluable  fisheries, 
productive  fields,  wide  spreading  rivers,  and  a  climate  healthy  and  invigor- 
ating. The  plague  and  the  pestilence  which  at  periods  decimate  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth,  the  convulsions  which  rock  mighty  cities  from  their 
foundations,  to  us  are  unknown. 

Our  winters  are  severe,  but  they  retard  not  our  labors,  and  we  may  fairly 
call  the  attention  of  Your  Excellency  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
exertions  of  our  artisans  and  mechanics.  Our  ships  now  hold  a  proud  position 
in  the  mercantile  marine  of  England  and  may  vie  with  the  foremost  specimens 
of  naval  architecture  the  world  has  hitherto  produced,  our  agricultural  capa- 
bilities are  daily  becoming  more  apparent  and  when,  by  means  of  that  great 
work  the  commencement  of  which  we  have  met  to  celebrate,  our  facilities 
of  intercourse  shall  have  been  increased  and  the  tide  of  immigration  directed 
to  our  shores,  we  may  safely  assure  to  the  industrious  immigrant  a  home 
which  will  leave  him  no  cause  to  regret  the  land  of  his  maturity. 

But  there  are  some  events  Your  Excellency  foreshadowed  on  this  occasion 
which  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  At  present  our  sister  colonies  and 
ourselves,  though  under  the  same  flag  and  enjoying  the  same  free  institutions 
are  comparatively  strangers  to  each  other,  our  interests  disunited,  our  feelings 
estranged,  our  objects  divided.  From  this  work,  from  this  time,  these 
differences  must  pass  away,  a  more  intimate  union,  a  more  lasting  inter- 
course, must  now  arise  and  the  British  provinces  become  a  powerful,  a  united 
portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

For  the  attainment  of  these  great  ends,  the  legislatures  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  wisely  passed  most  important  measures, 
which,  preserving  unfettered  their  revenues  and  without  burdening  their 
people,  have  nevertheless  induced  the  eminent  capitalists  of  England  to 
make  these  provinces  the  field  of  their  great  railway  operations,  and  we  can- 
not but  congratulate  Your  Excellency  that  an  undertaking  so  auspicious  of 
our  future  welfare  should  have  been  projected,  fostered  and  matured  during 
Your  Excellency's  administration  of  the  government  of  the  province. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  express  our  sincere  wishes  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  yourself,  Lady  Head  and  family,  and  to  request  that  Your 
Excellency  do  now  proceed  to  turn  the  first  sod  of  the  European  and  North 
American  Railway. 

By  order  of  the  board, 

R.  Jardine,  President. 
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To  which  His  Excellency  replied  as  follows : 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  I  have  accepted  your  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  this 
day. 

However  unworthy  I  may  be  to  represent  our  Sovereign  on  this  occasion 
I  feel  sure  of  one  thing  ■ —  I  can  utter  no  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  New  Bruns- 
wick which  is  not  heartily  concurred  in  by  our  gracious  Queen. 

I  am  fully  conscious,  Sir,  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  undertaking  this 
day  commenced.  I  see  around  us  a  vast  multitude  of  men  who  fix  their 
eyes  on  this  spot  as  the  centre  from  which  they  hope  that  the  results  of  suc- 
cessful industry  and  intelligence  may  spread  as  in  increasing  circles  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  your  country.  You  speak  of  the  resources  of 
this  country,  I  have  during  my  stay  among  you  seen  something  of  these 
resources.  I  have  travelled  many  of  your  forests  and  tracked  many  of  your 
rivers.  I  sympathize  fully  with  the  anticipations  of  future  prosperity  which 
you  express. 

I  believe  that  under  the  blessing  of  a  gracious  Providence  a  great  future 
await  these  provinces.  I  earnestly  pray  that  this  railway  may  be  one  of 
the  means  for  promoting  so  grand  an  object  ■ —  that  it  may  draw  closer  and 
closer,  the  ties  of  common  allegiance  which  makes  all  these  provinces  part 
and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire  • —  that  it  may  teach  the  people  of  Canada, 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  the  great  fact  that  their  interests 
are  identical,  and  inspire  them  with  a  desire  of  unity  of  purpose  and  unity 
of  action  such  as  has  not  yet  existed.  If  these  sentiments  prevail,  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  future  greatness  of  British  North  America.  You  have  justly 
said  therefore  that  our  meeting  is  one  not  of  mere  local  character;  but  there 
is  still  another  point  in  your  address  which  requires  to  be  more  speciallv 
noticed. 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  among  us  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  United  States  navy. 

I  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  assuring  him  as  the  representative  of 
his  country,  that  we  hope  to  find  in  this  railway  an  additional  pledge  of 
perpetual  friendship  and  mutual  intercourse  between  two  great  nations. 
The  more  we  know  one  another  the  more  sure  we  are  to  cherish  these  feelings 
and  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse.  Our  blood  and 
our  language  are  one  and  I  heartily  trust,  Sir,  that  the  harmony  and  good 
feeling  which  now  exist  between  us  may  never  be  broken. 

It  will  always  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  I  have  during 
my  administration  of  this  province  been  concerned  in  the  commencement 
of  this  railway.  It  will,  moreover,  be  a  further  source  of  gratification  to 
recollect  the  kindly  welcome  which  you  have  this  day  given  to  myself  and 
Lady  Head  and  for  this  I  desire,  Sir,  again  heartily  to  thank  you. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  I.  A.  D.  Gray,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  then 
offered  up  the  following  appropriate  prayer  in  his  usual  eloquent 
and  impressive  style: 

O  Infinite  God,  who  are  most  high  over  all  the  earth,  who  from  Heaven 
Thy  dwelling  place  regardest  the  children  of  men,  apportioning  the  bounds 
of  their  habitations  and  measuring  to  them  as  Thou  seest  fit,  thy  manifold 
blessings;  to  Thee  in  all  undertakings  we  would  approach  in  lowly  adoration, 
acknowledging  Thee  as  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  "upon  whom 
we  depend  for  life  and  breath  and  all  things.  It  is  by  Thy  Sovereign  appoint- 
ment, O  Father  of  Mercies  that  our  lot  is  cast  where  wholesome  laws  and 
equal  rights  and  true  freedom  prevail;  and  in  an  age  when  so  much  is  dis- 
covered and  effected  for  the  advancement  of  human  happiness.  It  is  from 
Thee,  the  "Fountain  of  Life,"  that  wisdom  entereth  into  the  heart  of  man, 
that  knowledge  enriches  his  soul,  and  that  through  his  agency  blessings  are 
multiplied  around  us.  O  grant  that  in  the  day  of  our  prosperity  we  may 
never  forget  the  hand  that  gives  it,  that  we  may  ever  ascribe  the  praise  where 
it  is  justly  due,  remembering  "that  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights."  We  offer  to 
Thee  our  grateful  praise  for  having  so  far  prospered  the  design  which  has 
called  us  together  on  this  occasion,  and  pray  that  under  the  blessing  of  thy 
Providence  it  may  in  due  season  be  happily  brought  to  its  completion,  and 
we  further  pray  that  when  it  is  completed  it  may,  through  Thy  continued 
favor,  provide  the  substantial  interests  of  our  province,  of  our  sister  colonies, 
and  of  those  countries  beyond  our  Empire,  with  which  we  stand  in  close  and 
amicable  relations.  Grant  that  it  may  advance  not  merely  wealth  and 
population  and  arts  and  commerce,  but  harmony,  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course between  man  and  man. 

May  that  intercourse,  as  it  extends  from  nation  to  nation,  be  maintained 
under  hallowing  influence  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  leading  men  of  different 
countries  to  live  as  members  of  one  great  family  under  one  God  and  Father 
of  all  until  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof  "Thy 
name,  O  Most  High,  shall  be  glorified." 

Finally,  O  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Who  dwelleth  in  the  beauties 
of  holiness,  we  ask  that  as  we  have  acknowledged  Thy  Providence  in  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  so  we  may  Thine  authority  in  all  of  the  time. 

May  those  who  preside  over  it  be  influenced  by  the  principles  of  pure 
benevolence,  duly  considering  the  interests  of  their  fellowmen,  careful  in 
the  provisions  they  make  for  the  safety  of  human  life.  May  they  ever 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  Thy  Law,  the  honor  of  Thy  Gospel,  and  the  pre- 
eminence of  that  Name  which  is  above  every  name  in  Heaven  and  Earth; 
even  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thine  Eternal  Son,  to  Whom  with  Thee,  O 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  Glory,  Majesty  and  Dominion  world  without 
end.     Amen. 
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After  which  the  first  sod  of  the  European  and  North  American 
Railroad  was  most  gracefully  and  skilfully  raised  and  thrown 
into  the  wheelb.arrow  by  Lady  Head,  amid  the  vociferous  cheers 
of  the  surrounding  multitude  within  the  hearing  of  some  18,000 
to  20,000  individuals.  The  Masonic  ceremonies  usual  on  such 
occasions  were  performed  by  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Hon. 
A.  Keith,  of  Halifax,  Provincial  Grand  Master,  and  those  having 
been  gone  through  with,  the  whole  was  concluded  with  the 
singing  of  the  100th  Psalm,  accompanied  by  the  Portland  Brass 
Band. 

His  Excellency  and  Lady  Head,  with  other  distinguished 
visitors,  including  Commander  Shubrick  and  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  men-of-war  Fulton  and  Princeton,  then 
returned  to  the  pavilion,  when  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  the  city  presented  the  following  address  to  His  Excellency, 
which  was  read  by  His  Worship  the  Mayor: 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency,  Mr.  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common- 
ality of  the  city  of  Saint  John  have  undue  gratification  in  meeting  Your 
Excellency  on  this  interesting  occasion  ■ —  one  full  of  so  much  hope  for  the 
future  to  the  people  of  this  province. 

We  do  most  sincerely  congratulate  Your  Excellency  that  this  great  scheme 
of  railway  has  been  commenced  and  so  far  progressed  under  your  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  this  province,  and  we  most  sincerely  hope  that 
Your  Excellency  may  be  permitted  to  witness  as  our  Lieutenant-Governor 
the  full  completion  of  the  work  and  beneficial  results  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  will  follow  the  introduction  of  this  modern  model  of  locomotion  — 
results  which  have  been  realized  from  the  adoption  of  similar  works  in  other 
places. 

We  also  respectfully  request  through  Your  Excellency  to  be  allowed  to 
congratulate  our  fellow  subjects  in  this  province  on  our  flourishing  prospects 
and  our  hope  of  future  benefit  by  the  extension  of  railways  in  directions  not 
now  contemplated,  and  which  will  connect  in  iron  bands  with  our  neighbors 
on  every  side.  The  effect  of  such  communications  and  facilities  of  transport 
will  enhance  the  value  of  our  productions  in  places  where  but  for  such  facilities 
they  would  be  but  of  little  worth  and  cheapen  that  which  we  require  to 
import  and  to  distribute  through  the  interior  of  our  province.  We  also 
believe  that  with  such  facilities  for  moving  people  and  transporting  good, 
intelligences  will  follow  in  the  train  and  be  extensively  diffused  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  be  a  greater  benefit  by  far  than  the  mere 
mercantile  profit,  which  is  so  generally  looked  for  as  the  grand  result  to  be 
desired. 
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That  our  hopes  and  wishes  may  by  the  Omnipotent  Power  that  governs 
all  things  be  permitted  to  be  realized  and  that  the  same  beneficent  Power 
may  grant  Your  Excellency,  Lady  Head  and  your  family  wealth  and  happi- 
ness is  our  humble  and  sincere  prayer. 

By  order  of  the  Common  Council, 

James  Olive,  Mayor. 

To  which  His  Excellency  replied  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  now  between  five  and  six  years  I  first  landed  in  this  city.  At  that 
time  all  interests  were  depressed  and  your  commercial  prospects  were  clouded 
and  gloomy. 

On  the  present  auspicious  occasion  I  see  by  signs  which  admit  of  no 
mistake  this  state  of  things  has  passed  away. 

A  gracious  Providence  has  blessed  your  enterprise  and  industry  and  has 
poured  out  its  favors  on  all  around  us. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  the  pleasure  which  this  result  inspires. 
I  see  around  me  the  marks  of  comfort  and  prosperity  which  have  shed  their 
influence  on  the  home  of  the  ship's  carpenter  and  the  mechanic  as  well  as 
on  the  prouder  mansion  of  the  successful  merchant. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  this  prosperity  may  continue  and  that  the 
enterprise  which  we  this  day  commence  may,  under  Providence,  be  the 
means  by  which  wealth  and  intelligence  are  diffused  throughout  your  land. 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  overcome  the  importance  of 
this  undertaking,  and  I  do  indeed  congratulate  myself  that  I  have  been 
permitted  in  the  course  of  my  administration  to  assist  at  the  solemn  observ- 
ance of  this  day. 

Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes  towards  myself  and 
family  and  for  the  desire  which  you  express  for  the  completion  of  this  great 
work. 

My  stay  in  New  Brunswick  depends  on  the  commands  of  our  gracious 
Queen,  but  whenever  I  may  leave  you  and  wherever  I  may  go  I  shall  retain 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  welcome  which  you  have  this  day  given  me  on 
the  part  of  the  City  of  Saint  John. 

The  Governor  then  retired  and  the  assemblage  commenced 
to  disperse,  the  various  trades  reforming  in  line  and  marching 
through  Portland,  Dock  and  King  streets  to  King  Square,  where 
they  separated. 
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The  Wheelbarrow  and  the  Spade 

The  Wheelbarrow  and  the  Spade  used  at  the  first  turning  of 
the  sod  were  in  appearance  quite  in  keeping  with  the  other 
arrangements  required  for  the  celebration  of  the  auspicious 
event,  both  being  unique  and  beautiful  in  design  and  workman- 
ship. 

The  barrow  in  outline  represented  the  form  of  a  lion,  the 
forepaws  grasping  the  spindle  of  the  wheel,  the  hinder  feet 
answering  the  supports  to  the  barrow,  the  tail  with  its  graceful 
curves  forming  the  handles.  The  outsides  and  feet  of  the 
barrow  are  of  black  walnut  richly  carved,  the  inner  sides  and 
end  being  birdseye  maple.  The  bottom  is  of  butternut,  thus 
affording  a  combination  of  woods  peculiarly  pleasing  from  the 
contrast  they  exhibit. 

The  wheel  of  the  barrow  is  of  black  walnut,  encircled  by  a 
brass  rim  which  with  other  castings  used  in  its  construction  were 
from  the  brass  foundry  of  Mr.  Hayward.  The  blending  of  the 
different  woods  were  happy  and  effective,  the  black  walnut  of 
which  the  exterior  is  composed  being  the  growth  of  our  sister 
Province  of  Canada,  while  the  birdseye  maple  interior  and  the 
butternut  bottom  on  which  the  first  sod  was  placed  are  the 
woods  of  our  own  province. 

The  Spade  in  design  is  both  elegant  and  substantial,  present- 
ing in  its  appearance  beauty  and  utility  combined.  The  blade 
is  of  polished  steel  manufactured  by  E.  J.  W.  Broad  of  this  city. 
The  handle  is  of  black  walnut,  handsomely  carved.  In  the 
centre  of  the  carving  is  a  silver  shield,  the  manufacture  of  Mr. 
John  Barry,  which  relieves  and  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  dark  wood  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  woodwork  of 
the  wheelbarrow  and  spade  was  manufactured  at  the  cabinet 
making  establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Lawrence  and  are 
splendid  specimens  of  their  workmanship. 

As  we  understand  that  for  the  present  the  wheelbarrow  and 
spade  will  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, it  will  be  needless  for  us  to  enlarge  further  on  the  subject 
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than  to  advise  all  who  are  desirous  to  see  these  beautiful  imple- 
ments to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  that  will  be  offered 
them  for  so  doing. 

The  Luncheon 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  arrived  at  the 
Custom  House  Building  at  a  quarter  before  3  p.  m.,  and  at  3 
the  doors  of  the  banquet  room  were  opened.  It  is  calculated 
that  upwards  of  700  persons  were  present.  The  chair  was  filled 
by  R.  Jardine,  Esq.,  President  of  the  E.  and  N.  A.  R.  Co.  On 
his  right  sat  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr. 
Betts,  Mr.  Neal,  of  Portland,  etc.,  and  on  his  left  Commodore 
Shubrick,  William  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.  P.;  John  A.  Poor,  Esq., 
Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  late  Attorney-General  of  Nova 
Scotia,  etc. 

Among  the  strangers  present  besides  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Betts,  were  Capt.  Lethess,  London;  Mr.  Bidder,  Superintendent 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada;  Mr.  Roberts,  Engineer; 
Hon.  Adam  Firrie,  Canada;  J.  D.  Gibb,  Esq.,  Montreal;  Mr. 
Morris,  Montreal;  Mr.  Clapham,  Quebec;  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
Toronto;  Mr.  Ravenal,  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Thresher,  New 
Orleans;  Hon.  Ruel  Williams,  Augusta,  Me.;  the  Mayor  of 
Portland,  Me.;  Mr.  Morton,  C.  E.;  Mr.  Bailley,  New  York; 
John  Neal,  Esq.,  Portland;  Aid.  Furbish,  Col.  Thomas  Warren, 
Hon.  B.  McCable,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Upham,  Mr.  F.  B.  Liddy, 
Mr.  W.  Kershall,  (Canal  Bank),  Mr.  W7.  B.  Benson,  Mr.  Joseph 
Ring,  Mr.  Sowerby,  members  of  the  City  Council,  Portland; 
the  Mayor  of  Calais,  Me.;  Judge  Chandler,  Calais,  Me.;  Hon. 
George  Downs,  Mr.  E.  Barnard,  Calais,  Me.;  Mr.  Pike,  ex- 
Mayor;  Col.  Bian  Bradbury,  Collector,  Eastport;  Mr.  A. 
Hayden,  Mr.  J.  Shadod,  R.  Charborne,  Hon.  Freeman  H.  Morse, 
Mr.  Levi  H.  Lowell,  Calais;  Hon.  Alexander  Keith,  Halifax; 
Hon.  J.  E.  Fairbanks,  Halifax;  Hon.  Statet  Brown,  Yarmouth; 
Hon.  John  Morton,  Cornwallis;  George  E.  Morton,  Halifax; 
Henry  Fryer,  Esq.,  Halifax;  John  W.  Cade,  M.  P.  P.,  Digby; 
Thomas  Killam,  M.  P.  P.,  Yarmouth;    Hon.  Mr.  Coles,  Prince 
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Edward  Island;  Doctor  Courey;  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  New  Brunswick,  several  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  Hon.  D.  Hanington,  Speaker  and  nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Saint  John, 
judges  and  high  sheriffs  of  several  counties,  several  officers  of 
the  U.  S.  frigates  Princeton  and  Fulton,  several  officers  of  the 
Garrison,  Mr.  King,  contractor  for  the  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec 
Railway;  Mr.  Beatteay,  C.  E.;  Mr.  Giles  and  the  engineers  of 
the  E.  and  N.  A.  R.  Co.,  etc. 

After  partaking  of  the  repast,  the  first  toast  given  was,  of 
course,  "The  Queen,"  which  was  drunk  with  all  possible  honor 
and  amid  enthusiastic  cheers. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Edmund  Head  then  rose  and  said  that 
he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  expression  of  his 
gratification  on  this  occasion,  or  of  again  asserting  the  great 
pleasure  he  felt  in  viewing  what  he  saw  around  him,  because  he 
had  already  told  them  to-day  what  his  feelings  were.  But  he 
would  remark  that  when  he  first  came  here,  six  years  ago,  the 
state  of  the  province  was  very  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
Some  change  had  taken  place  since  then.  He  had  watched  its 
progress  with  great  satisfaction,  and  this  feeling  came  with 
double  force  when  he  witnessed  the  kindness,  the  cordiality  and 
friendliness  which  had  been  displayed  on  this  great  occasion. 

He  could  only  say  that  his  own  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  this  meeting  had  not  been  exaggerated  and  he  looked  forward 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  the  future  prosperity  of  New 
Brunswick  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  He 
had  already  uttered  on  paper  and  read  to  them  this  morning 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  but  he  had  thought  it  right  now 
to  repeat  in  a  more  familiar  manner  that  those  written  remarks 
were  his  own  genuine  sentiments.  There  was  now  present  very 
near  him  a  gentleman  of  well  known  ability  and  prominence 
from  the  sister  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  witnessed  the 
memorable  proceedings  of  this  day,  and  he  (Sir  E.  H.)  wished 
that  that  gentleman  might  carry  away  with  him  an  earnest  hope 
that  a  unanimity  of  action  should  now  prevade  all  the  British 
American   Provinces,  and  that  New  Brunswick,   Nova  Scotia, 
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Prince  Edward  Island  and  Canada  should  be  proud  of  the 
collective  name  of  British  North  America.  But  not  to  be 
mistaken  he  must  observe  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining  any 
feeling  but  that  of  the  greatest  friendship  towards  our  neighbors 
on  the  western  border,  of  whom  such  a  distinguished  member 
and  officer  (alluding  to  Commodore  Shubrick,  who  sat  near  His 
Excellency),  was  now  present.  It  was  our  duty  and  our  interest 
to  cherish  the  feeling  and  the  hope  that  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  should  be  perpetual,  so  that  the 
advantages  respectively  possessed  by  the  two  countries  might 
be  perpetually  interchanged.  Respect  for  law  and  order  was 
a  characteristic  of  both  countries  and  he  hoped  that  the  conduct 
of  all  on  both  sides  the  border  would  continually  show  that  they 
all  belonged  to  the  same  race.  These  were  sentiments  intimately 
connected  with  the  railway  scheme  which  was  hereafter  to  form 
an  iron  link  between  these  provinces  and  the  United  States,  and 
by  means  of  which  facilities  for  intercommunication  were  to  be 
extended  in  both  directions.  His  Excellency  concluded  amidst 
thunders  of  applause  by  proposing  the  health  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  immediately  drank  with  all 
possible  honor  and  vociferous  acclamation. 

The  chairman  then  gave  as  a  toast  Commodore  Shubrick 
and  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  gallant  commander  on  rising  to  respond  observed  that 
as  far  as  the  toast  was  personal  to  himself  he  could  give  nothing 
in  return  but  his  thanks.  With  regard  to  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  perhaps  it  did  not  become  him  to  say  much.  At  home 
they  usually  called  it  "The  Infant  Navy,"  and  he  supposed  it 
was  considered  as  an  infant  Hercules.  It  was  very  far  from  a 
full  grown  Hercules  at  present  and  therefore  they  must  have 
the  infant  gradually  to  develop  himself.  But  he  would  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  service  to  which  he  belonged.  A  very 
extravagant  idea  existed  in  the  United  States  of  the  state  of  the 
fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  state  of  affairs 
between  the  fishermen  of  these  provinces  and  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  supposed  they  were  all  preparing  to 
cut  each  other's  throats,  that  swivels,  bowie-knives  and  revolvers 
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were  the  order  of  the  day  among  these  and  that  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  send  vessels  of  war  on  both  sides  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  he  found  no  such  thing  when  he  came  among  them. 
He  found  them  fishing  together  side  by  side,  in  perfect  amity 
and  if  anything  annoyed  them  it  was  that  the  men-of-war  came 
there  with  their  revolvers  and  paddle  wheels  to  scare  the  fish 
and  hinder  their  business.  And  what  did  he  find  when  he  came 
here?  On  returning  from  a  short  cruise  and  on  his  way  home 
his  anchor  had  hardly  touched  ground  when  a  committee  came 
on  board  to  invite  himself  and  his  officers  to  be  present  on  this 
interesting  occasion.  For  his  part  there  was  nothing  farther 
from  his  thoughts  than  the  being  so  invited.  He  had  not 
thought  about  the  subject  and  therefore  he  was  prepared  to  say 
but  very  little  about  it. 

But  he  found  the  people  here  preparing  to  build  a  railway 
to  bind  the  State  of  Maine,  and  if  the  State  of  Maine  then  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  (because  they  were  all  united  together 
as  one  and  individual)  to  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  The 
railroad  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  natural  position 
and  connection.  The  provinces  and  states  were  naturally  one 
in  interest  and  in  sympathy.  You  could  not  separate  them, 
immaginary  geographical  line  could  not  do  it.  God  had  made 
them  one,  and  those  whom  God  had  joined  together  man  could 
not  separate.  There  might  be,  as  doubtless  there  were,  points 
of  differences  between  the  different  peoples  and  their  institutions 
and  customs,  but  these  must  be  worn  down  and  gradually 
assimilated.  It  was  the  business  of  those  who  made  the  laws 
to  do  this,  he  did  not  know  how  it  was  to  be  done,  but  he  supposed 
it  would  be  done  and  he  thought  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  it  w^ould  be  effected.  He  would  not  detain  the  company 
any  longer  in  saying  what  might  be  much  better  said  by  others 
present,  but  he  would  beg  leave  to  offer  a  sentiment,  viz.: 
"Prosperity  to  the  Great  European  and  American  Railroad." 

After  the  gallant  commander's  toast  had  been  duly  honored 
the  chairman  proposed  Our  Sister  Provinces  and  Our  Guests. 

A  unanimous  call  was  immediately  for  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Johnston,  late  Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  respond  to 
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this  toast,  who  accordingly  rose  for  the  purpose.  Commencing, 
however,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  we  could  not  distinctly  hear  the 
honorable  gentleman's  first  words  and  repeatedly  through  his 
long  and  eloquent  speech  the  buzzing  of  subdued  conversation 
in  the  room  prevented  many  observations  from  reaching  us. 

Mr.  Johnston,  after  noticing  the  gratifying  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  called  upon  observed  that  he  thought  he  might  say 
on  behalf  of  all  the  sister  provinces  that  the  kind  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  toast  was  entirely  reciprocated  by  them  and 
would  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

On  behalf  of  Nova  Scotia  he  could  say  with  more  assurance 
and  on  the  part  of  himself  with  the  most  grateful  and  heartfelt 
thankfulness.  It  was  impossible  to  witness  the  celebration  of 
this  day  without  having  prominently  brought  to  memory  the 
meeting  three  years  since,  a  meeting  which  had  justly  filled  a 
large  space  in  the  celebrations  of  the  day  at  that  time;  because 
unquestionably,  at  that  Convention  of  Portland  the  ground  was 
prepared  and  the  seed  was  sown  which  they  had  seen  to-day 
brought  to  successful  germination  and  he  looked  forward  and 
saw  it  advancing  to  maturity  and  crowned  with  fruit  of  great 
abundance,  he  could  feel  expectations  of  highest  order,  but  they 
must  still  look  backward  to  the  Convention  of  Portland  as  having 
been  the  great  originator  of  this  scheme.  Sagacious  minds  had 
there  formed  the  great  idea  which  the  minds  assembled  here 
were  now  prepared  to  carry  into  operation.  Persevering  energy 
had  been  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  the  great  scheme 
and  those  present  would  recognize  the  Convention  of  Portland 
as  having  devised  and  originated  it. 

The  great  undertaking  was  not  one  of  provincial  but  national 
interest.  Of  the  three  parties  who  met  at  Portland,  New  Bruns- 
wick had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  carry  out  her  part  of 
the  arrangement.  For  a  short  time,  perhaps,  she  had  faltered 
from  the  principles  which  should  actuate  Colonists,  viz.,  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  being  the  carvers  of  their  own  fortunes; 
but  under  happy  auspices  and  under  powerful  and  friendly 
influences  and  assistance  she  was  brought  back  in  due  time  to 
her  first  purpose  and  now  with  her  company  formed,  her  legis- 
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lation  matured  and  her  arrangements  made  she  was  seen  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  work.  (After  some  other  observations  in  the 
same  strain  which  had  not  perfectly  reached  us,  Mr.  J.  continued.) 
Another  of  the  parties  of  the  Portland  Convention,  the  Stateof 
Maine,  had  the  honor  of  originating  this  great  scheme  and  at 
the  time  when  the  Convention  met  she  had  already  taxed  her 
energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  work.  Since  then  she 
had  slackened  in  her  efforts  but  he  now  looked  upon  her  as  a 
giant  refreshed  (he  would  not  say  with  wine)  and  to  her  eternal 
honor  she  had  lately  redeemed  all  her  pledge  and  was  now  fully 
prepared  to  go  forth  to  the  completion  of  her  work  and  assuredly 
from  the  energy,  perseverance  and  skilly  which  she  had  exhibited 
we  might  feel  full  of  confidence  that  her  course  in  future  would 
be  marked  with  the  like  energy  and  determination.  Of  the 
third  party  of  that  convention  (Nova  Scotia)  perhaps  it  might 
be  as  well  that  he  should  say  nothing.  (Laughter.)  But  if 
clouds  and  darkness  hung  over  her  head  they  were  but  the 
natural  concomitants  of  the  political  differences  which  had 
disturbed  her  repose  and  impeded  her  progress.  But  might 
we  not  take  hope  the  same  energies  and  principles  which  had 
been  witnessed  elsewhere,  would  hereafter  so  effectually  work 
that  railway  committees  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
would  fairly  work  together  and  as  the  rainbow  brilliancy  eman- 
ates from  the  darkest  clouds  we  might  hope  that  the  future  of 
Nova  Scotia  would  equally  evince  a  brilliancy  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  past.  It  would  not  become  him  to  say  much  of 
the  benefit  which  New  Brunswick  would  be  likely  to  derive  from 
this  railroad,  but  there  were  some  prominent  features  which 
could  not  escape  notice.  The  work  which  was  this  day  begun 
was  indeed  desired  to  minister  to  the  benefit  and  progress  of  this 
province. 

He  saw  on  the  northern  border  a  land  superabundantly 
fertile,  waters  teeming  with  fish  and  throughout  the  province 
extensive  and  valuable  forests.  Yet  as  regards  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  New  Brunswick  these  resources  had  hitherto  been 
comparatively  ineffectual;  but  the  railroad  was  destined  to 
render  them  fertile  and  productive  in  the  highest  degree.     Could 
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it  be  doubted  that  when  the  railroad  should  be  completed  the 
waters  and  the  coasts,  the  bays  and  the  rivers  and  the  forests 
and  the  lands  of  this  province  will  be  rendered  increasingly  and 
abundantly  profitable,  and  that  this  great  work  will  therefore 
be  a  universal  benefit  as  regards  the  province  and  of  particular 
benefit  as  regards  the  City  of  Saint  John.  It  would  be  so 
undoubtedly,  and  who  would  doubt  that  these  benefits  being 
brought  to  Saint  John  could  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  citizens. 
And  who  that  had  seen  the  energy,  the  industry  and  the 
public  spirit  manifested  by  them  on  this  great  occasion  could 
doubt  that  they  are  prepared  to  exert  themselves  so  wisely  and 
so  well  as  to  reach  that  position  which  the  good  Providence  of 
God  (he  believed)  was  about  to  place  within  their  reach.  But 
there  was  one  aspect  to  which  the  consideration  of  provincial 
railways  was  to  be  presented  that  in  his  mind  had  always  thrown 
almost  into  the  shade  commercial  and  material  advantages. 
He  must  be  blind  who  had  not  eyes  to  see  the  manifold  instru- 
ments which  the  Providence  of  God  is  at  this  moment  using  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  connection  the  divided  families  of 
men.  He  (nor  I)  had  always  considered  it  was  one  of  the  most 
honorable  characteristics  of  the  railroad  that  it  was  planned 
and  conceived  by  men  who  belonged  to  different  governments 
and  countries  and  it  was  so  planned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  into  closer  connection  with  each  other.  But  there  was 
also  an  aspect  of  a  minor  character  which  touched  his  mind. 
He  looked  upon  railroads  being  formed  in  all  these  provinces 
as  highly  necessary  agencies  in  affecting  a  measure  which  was 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  prosperity  of  British  North  America. 
He  referred  notably  to  the  union  of  these  provinces  by  the 
material  iron  band,  but  also  to  a  closer  union  of  confederation 
as  one  colony.  To  his  mind  the  advantages  from  such  a  measure, 
both  as  regards  our  position  with  reference  to  foreign  countries, 
as  regards  our  Parent  State  and  as  regards  ourselves,  would  be 
so  great  that  he  considered  this  as  a  measure  of  supreme  and 
overwhelming  importance.  Indeed,  he  had  not  eyes  to  see  nor 
ears  to  hear,  nor  judgment  to  understand  any  objection  to  a 
scheme  so  palpably  fraught  with  benefit  to  these  provinces. 
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It  might  seem  out  of  place  that  he  as  an  inhabitant  of  one 
of  the  smaller  provinces  should  venture  to  advocate  such  a 
scheme.  He  remembered  that  some  years  ago  when  certain 
delegates  from  Canada  came  to  Halifax  he  was  very  much 
amused  to  perceive  that  arguments  from  the  little  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  looked  upon  pretty  much  as  a  young  man 
with  a  little  purse  would  be  looked  upon  by  his  elder  brother 
with  a  full  one.  It  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  spoils  from 
the  casual  revenues  had  been  realized.  The  delegates  were 
rather  purse-proud,  and  it  seemed  to  be  thought  rather  pre- 
sumptuous for  Nova  Scotia  to  utter  an  opinion.  But  he  trusted 
that  a  time  was  now  coming  when  all  prejudices  and  all  local 
influences  would  be  forgotten,  that  Canada  would  overcome  all 
such  distinctiveness  and  that  association  with  her  sister  colonies 
of  smaller  means  and  dimensions  would  even  by  her  be  looked 
upon  with  favor  and  Mr.  Johnston  viewed  the  railroad  as  a 
measure  of  the  first  importance  in  effecting  such  a  connection. 
Mr.  Johnston  then  proceeded  in  humorous  style  to  compare  the 
efforts  of  small  countries  to  enhance  their  own  consequence  and 
magnify  their  dimensions  to  what  is  commonly  seen  when  a  being 
of  less  than  ordinary  dimensions  and  stature  endeavors  to  make 
up  for  his  miniature  size  by  assuming  a  straightened  figure,  a 
pompous  strut  and  a  look  of  importance,  and  argued  that  such 
was  often  the  effect  of  small  colonies  in  their  individual  politic 
efforts.  But  when  these  provinces  shall  become  united  in  one 
—  under  one  sovereign  indeed,  as  at  present,  but  also  under  one 
general  local  government  —  under  the  same  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  actuated  by  the  same  interests  and  policy;  and  when 
we  see  them  respected  in  such  a  confederation  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  as  inhabitant  of  such  a  country  I  will  feel 
that  there  will  be  necessity  for  making  himself  of  importance 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  his  just  position  in  the  world. 
He  (Mr.  Johnston)  looked  on  the  work  of  this  day  with  a  double 
interest  because  wherever  railways  were  spoken  of  with  interest 
in  British  North  America  this  question  of  amity  and  connection 
was  mixed  up  with  them;  and  they  were  looked  upon  with 
greater  and  double  interest  as  being  a  joint  work,  better  than 
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anything  we  could  individually  accomplish.  He  most  earnestly 
hoped  and  prayed  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  represented  that 
this  great  work  would  fulfil  the  largest  expectations  of  those 
concerned  in  it  and  that  they  would  justify  themselves  most 
signally  by  their  ultimate  success. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Coles  of  Prince  Edward  Island  next  spoke, 
but  there  was  such  a  confused  noise  of  conversation  all  around 
that  we  could  hear  but  few  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  remarks. 

We  understood  Mr.  Coles  to  observe  that  Prince  Edward 
Island  could  necessarily  take  no  further  part  in  this  railway  than 
to  appreciate  its  importance  and  benefits.  That  colony  would 
benefit  by  it  from  the  increased  connection  and  traffic  which  it 
will  create  between  the  Island  and  this  province.  The  people 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  appreciated  the  enterprise  of  those  of 
New  Brunswick  in  carrying  out  an  undertaking  in  which  they 
had  sacrificed  all  political  differences  to  effect.  All  parties  had 
united  in  this  work,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  him  this  day  to  see 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  New  Brunswick  turning  out  with  unani- 
mity and  heartiness  to  do  honor  to  this  great  occasion.  He 
believed  that  those  who  had  so  turned  out  felt  as  he  felt,  that 
this  great  work  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  all.  It  would  be 
a  lasting  benefit  to  Prince  Edward  Island  and  to  all  these 
provinces.  The  Islanders  had  heretofore  been  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  their  produce  to  Halifax,  whence  it  was  reshipped 
to  New  Brunswick,  but  for  the  last  few  years  he  said 
they  had  found  a  direct  market  for  themselves  in  Saint  John; 
and  whereas  their  exports  in  1S4S  were  valued  at  £140,000  in 
1852  they  amounted  to  £800,000.  They  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick a  ready  market  for  all  their  produce;  all  they  wanted  was 
a  market,  and  that  market  would  be  vastly  increased  by  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  railroad.  Then  Mr.  Coles  made  some 
further  observations  of  a  similar  nature  which  the  increasing 
murmurs  of  conversation  prevented  further  hearing. 

Dr.  Conroy,  of  P.  E.  Island,  then  rose,  but  the  same  difficulty 
prevented  our  catching  many  of  his  remarks.  Dr.  C.  eulogized 
Mr.  Johnston's  speech  and  hoped  that  all  the  provinces  would 
unite  heart  and  hand  in  making  us  one  people.     He  felt  that 
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"little  shall  I  grace  any  cause  in  speaking  of  myself,"  but  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  he  spoke  today  with  more  pride  than  ever 
he  spoke  before.  He  felt  proud  of  being  a  humble  link  in  the 
chain  —  the  railway  chain  —  that  will  bind  us  all  together  in 
bonds  of  amity.  Dr.  C.  also  eloquently  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  spirited  and  amicable  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  the 
patriotic  and  loyal  sentiments  that  had  been  uttered,  which, 
he  said,  made  him  feel  proud  of  being  a  British  subject,  and  he 
trusted  that  a  truly  British  heart  would  be  found  as  prevalent 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  as  many  others  had  of  the  British 
Dominions  (the  conversational  confusion  around  us  was  such, 
however,  that  we  could  not  catch  the  concluding  observations 
of  Dr.  C.) 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  then  rose  and  said 
that  there  appeared  to  be  one  omission  in  the  toasts,  not  because 
the  persons  had  been  forgotten  or  their  services  not  appreciated ; 
these  services  had  been  attended  to  by  the  learned  gentleman 
from  Nova  Scotia,  when  he  said  that  the  man  must  be  blind 
who  could  not  see  that  the  nations  of  the  world  were  being 
drawn  closer  together;  new  ties  were  being  formed  and  who 
were  forming  these  ties?  How  were  these  ties  being  made? 
To  whom  were  we  in  this  province  indebted  for  them?  Whose 
fostering  care  was  it  to  which  we  might  look  forward  for  these 
hopes  to  be  realized?  It  was  the  aid  and  assistance  of  British 
capitalists  brought  forward  and  offered  when  we  were  almost 
despairing  of  success  in  this  enterprise.  If  the  capital  were 
drawn  entirely  from  our  own  resources  either  our  commerce 
must  for  a  time  stand  still,  or  we  must  put  an  end  to  all  other 
enterprises.  Unless  this  capital  came  into  the  country  (as  it 
had  come  on  terms  which  would  prove  doubly  advantageous) 
how  were  we  to  get  the- money  for  any  public  works?  If  a  man 
had  £500  or  £1,000  which  he  thought  he  might  invest  in  railway 
works  he  must  draw  it  from  his  bank  or  from  the  merchant  who 
had  it  in  use,  and  thus  his  capital  would  be  thrown  out  of  pro- 
fitable employment.  Other  operations  must  in  the  meantime 
stand  still,  if  we  could  not  get  the  money  for  such  public  works 
externally.     Therefore,   said   His   Excellency,    "You   and   your 
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sons  (for  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter  as  I  do  not 
belong  to  the  province")  will  look  forward  with  thankfulness 
to  those  gentlemen  who  have  come  forward  at  this  moment  to 
your  aid,  in  this  great  and  important  work. 

Two  of  them  are  present  here  today;  they  are  largely  engaged 
in  other  projects  of  a  similar  nature,  not  only  here  but  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  elsewhere  on  this  continent,  and  I  think  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  express  our  sense  of  their  valuable  services 
by  drinking  the  health  of  Messrs.  Peto  Brassey-Betts  and 
Jackson. 

After  the  toast  was  proposed  by  His  Excellency  had  been 
drunk  with  enthusiastic  and  continued  applause,  Mr.  Jackson 
rose  and  replied  as  follows: 

In  acknowledging  the  toast  which  has  been  proposed  by  so  illustrious  an 
individual  and  received  in  such  a  gratifying  manner,  I  feel  some  difficulty; 
but  I  do  not  feel  any  difficulty  in  expressing  the  gratification  which  my  part- 
ners and  myself  have  experienced  in  witnessing  the  efforts  made  co-operating 
with  us  in  this  enterprise.  We  have  seen  a  will,  a  heart  thrown  into  the  whole 
of  your  operations  and  a  fixity  of  purpose  which  can  only  end  in  one  way. 
That  gives  to  us  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  capitalists  alluded  to  by  His 
Excellency  (and  I  speak  with  diffidence  and  deference  and  representing  the 
capitalists  of  England).  It  gives  to  us  a  confidence  greater  than  I  can  express. 
It  gives  us  an  assurance  that  among  you  the  general  benefit  is  to  be  considered 
before  the  private  interests;  it  gives  us  an  assurance  that  the  same  spirit  will 
be  acted  upon  throughout  and  that  every  man  will  patiently  wait  for  his  turn 
to  come  before  thinking  of  self.  I  came  here  last  year  a  stranger,  I  came 
quite  unprepared  to  see  what  I  have  seen;  I  came  as  a  practical  man  versed 
in  commercial  affairs,  and  having  for  thirty-six  years  been  hard  at  work  at 
the  plough.  I  came  to  see  and  hear  and  learn,  but  all  that  I  have  heard  or 
read  of  or  seen  or  witnessed  does  not  come  up  to  what  I  have  seen  in  these 
British  provinces. 

Here  (Mr.  Jackson)  was  interrupted  by  a  long  roar  of  vehe- 
ment applause. 

I  came  here  that  I  might  be  useful  —  first,  to  myself,  don't  be  mistaken; 
I  did  not  come  here  on  the  narrow  minded  principle  of  merely  selfish  interest, 
regardless  of  others,  but  working  on  the  true  principle  that  he  who  works 
for  himself  can  only  do  so  effectually  not  by  working  at  the  cost  of  others  but 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  have  travelled  through  all  these  provinces  and 
I  will  challenge  any  man  in  this  room  to  say  that  he  has  gone  through  all  the 
same  districts,  that  he  has  seen  the  same  scenery  or  witnessed  as  much  of 
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these  provinces  as  I  have.  I  have  gone  through  them  on  the  principle  that 
my  friends  and  partners  will  ask  me  on  my  return  "Have  you  seen  all  these 
things  that  you  speak  of?"  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  "I  have."  To  use  an 
American  piece  of  phraseology,  "I  am  properly  posted  up." 

Your  wives  and  babies  are  unequalled;  your  forests  and  fisheries  are 
inexhaustible;  your  soil  is  fat,  producing  subsistence  for  man  even  while  he 
is  destroying  it,  for  in  these  young  countries  man  destroys  while  he  creates. 
Your  indomitable  self-will  and  energy  are  beyond  all  praise  and  will  assuredly 
lead  you  on  to  prosperity  and  wealth.  One  portion  of  your  great  province 
is  a  fertile  producer  of  food;  another  portion  produces  every  mineral  necessary 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  these  want  only  the  combination  of  one  with 
another,  the  uniting  of  them  together,  to  render  them  abundantly  available. 
You  have  within  you  the  means  of  attaining  a  great  greatness  and  you  must 
attain  it.  Therefore  when  I  came  here  last  year  I  did  not  hesitate  in  meeting 
your  wishes,  in  promoting  your  interests  and  in  making  a  profit  for  ourselves. 

That  profit  may  be  long  in  coming,  but  our  children  will  enjoy  it,  and  the 
principal  being  in  honest  hands  we  may  safely  trust  it  with  you.  I  took  the 
measure  of  New  Brunswick,  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  Canada.  I  said:  "It 
will  never  do  for  conflicting  interests  to  exist  here,  the  work  can  only  be  done 
by  a  combination  of  all  the  provinces."  It  was  said  there  would  be  difficulties 
in  New  Brunswick.  I  saw  none.  In  Canada  there  was  much  greater  diffi- 
culties; there  were  conflicting  interests  to  be  reconciled,  there  were  the 
jealousies  of  various  localities  to  be  overcome.  But  what  has  happened 
there?  We  have  brought  about  the  amalgamation  of  the  whole:  all  these 
interests  are  now  united.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not  satisfied:  all 
are  united  in  one  great  combination  to  carry  out  the  whole  project. 

There  are  many  in  this  room  who  can  witness  that  I  have  never  lost  sight 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  or  of  your  interests. 

You  have  only  occasion  to  sink  your  own  local  differences,  all  your  con- 
flicting prejudices  and  feelings.  Do  not  look  at  this  district  or  at  that  dis- 
trict, but  at  the  whole  province.  Let  us  feel  that  New  Brunswick  without 
Maine  is  useless,  let  the  iron  band  move  over  all  alike,  and  you  will  find  that 
yourselves  will  be  infinitely  greater  and  more  prosperous  than  can  now  be 
conceived.  The  works  in  Nova  Scotia  will  be  simple  and  easily  effected. 
We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  you  a  comprehensive  scheme,  and 
I  intend  to  do  so  before  I  go  away  from  hence  to  entreat  you  to  sink  all  your 
differences  and  to  establish  a  railroad  through  the  northern  and  the  southern 
districts  of  this  province.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have  read  the  speech  of 
that  eminent  man,  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  Toronto.  He  spoke  impressively  of 
the  folly  of  legislation  which  has  been  experienced  in  these  matters  in  the 
Mother  Country,  arising  from  conflicting  interests,  and  legislation  and  legal 
expenses  he  showed  that  from  sixty  to  seventy  millions  of  money  have  been 
thrown  away  in  these  contests.  Now,  you  cannot  afford  that.  We  came 
here  courting  no  man's  favor  and  fearing  no  man's  frown.     We  have  had 
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railway  experience  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  are  therefore  well  versed  in 
the  business;  and  in  this  undertaking,  of  which  the  first  sod  has  been  turned 
today,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  speak.  We  have  a  right  to  give  our 
views  clearly  and  explicitly.  They  are  not  the  views  of  today  or  of  a  few 
days,  but  the  views  of  every  day  since  I  left  you  last  year. 

We  have  also  since  then  taken  the  views  and  opinions  of  others,  of  men 
of  eminent  experience  and  judgment,  and  we  can  only  say  that  if  dropping 
all  local  feelings  and  differences,  and  forgetting  all  sectional  prejudices  you 
will  unite  together,  with  us,  we  will  carry  the  whole  thing  through  for  you. 
But  there  must  be  no  want  of  confidence,  for  that  we  will  not  overlook.  We 
stand  on  our  character  and  if  you  dispute  that  you  drive  us  out  of  the  country. 
We  stand  on  that  and  we  have  a  right  to  it,  for  we  have  earned  it  by  long 
experience  and  practice.  We  will  stand  on  the  scheme  advanced  by  Mr. 
Poor  at  Portland.  You  must  give  a  little  now  that  you  may  reap  much. 
We  will  carry  the  railroad  through  the  whole  of  your  province,  which  will 
redound  immensely  to  the  good  of  all.  I  am  glad  to  see  many  here  from 
various  parts  of  the  province  apparently  approving  of  our  propositions.  But 
if  you  think  you  can  do  better,  then  at  once  tear  off  the  seals  from  the  contract 
and  annul  it.  But  there  is  not  one  single  word  of  that  contract  which  we 
will  ever  deviate  from  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  under  that  contract  we 
will  make  a  railroad  through  your  province  which  will  be  a  pattern  card  for 
your  sister  province  to  come  and  look  at.  We  will  deal  with  you  as  we  have 
ever  dealt  with  others  and  will  come  to  you  with  our  character  in  our  hands 
requiring  your  entire  confidence.  Every  thing  that  we  have  hitherto  done 
in  Xew  Brunswick  shows  that  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  you.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  fixity  of  purpose  in  you  worthy  of  being  trusted,  and 
one  great  proof  of  that  is  that  the  right  and  hard  bargain  that  you  have 
made  with  us.  That  we  consider  as  a  guarantee  of  your  entire  sincerity  and 
good  faith.     (Here  from  the  bustle  around  us  we  lost  a  few  words.) 

I  do  hope  and  trust  that  this  railroad,  which  will  unite  the  provinces, 
will  have  the  effect  that  has  been  shadowed  forth  by  previous  speakers. 

I  have  heard  but  one  feeling  in  Canada,  of  a  desire  to  meet  this  question 
fully,  fairly  and  freely;  and  I  think  it  but  right  to  state  that  if  ever  you  come 
to  meet  this  question  of  provincial  union,  Canada  is  prepared  to  do  her  duty; 
and  I  believe  that  Nova  Scotia  is  equally  prepared.  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  on  this  subject,  and  think  I  may  say  that  the  project  is 
favorably  viewed  by  the  government  at  home. 

In  Canada,  so  strong  is  the  desire  to  open  further  and  more  rapid  com- 
munication between  the  provinces  that  Canada  is  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  effect  this  measure. 

If  you  are  prepared  to  meet  her  in  a  kindred  spirit;  if  you  will  only  forget 
the  past  and  will  only  endeavor  to  remember  what  will  benefit  all  the  prov- 
inces unitedly  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  a  successful  arrangement  of 
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the  matter.  I  can  tell  you  that  your  honest  indomitable  perseverance  and 
industry  have  given  you  a  high  character  in  Canada;  and  if  you  only  go  on 
in  the  same  way  you  will  effect  a  most  important  change  in  your  situation. 
You  have  a  land  teeming  with  riches;  you  have  within  yourselves  resources 
of  unparalleled  extent  and  value,  and  if  you  only  go  on  in  the  right  spirit  you 
will  leave  to  those  who  are  to  follow  you  such  an  inheritance  and  possession 
as  any  portion  of  the  world  might  envy;  and  if  you  meet  Canada  in  that 
spirit  your  united  efforts  and  resources  must  result  in  rapid  prosperity  and 
greatness. 

I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  so  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  your  province,  but  I  feel  assured  that  when  we  meet  again 
I  shall  feel  at  home  among  you;  and  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  meet  again.  When  I  come  again  I  hope  that  all  will  meet  together  with 
good  feeling  and  unanimity;  that  all  will  act  together  with  good  intention 
to  unite  in  promoting  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  province  at  large, 
which  will  assuredly  promote  our  own  individuality.  The  surest  way  to 
attain  our  ends  is  to  study  the  good  of  the  public  at  large  in  all  our  projects 
and  enterprises. 

Mr.  Jackson  sat  down  amid  thunders  of  applause,  which 
were  repeated  again  and  again. 

Immediately  after  which  His  Excellency  Sir  Edmund  Head 
and  suite,  the  American  naval  officers  and  many  others  retired 
at  20  minutes  past  5  p.  m. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Gray  proposed  the  health  of  John  A.  Poor,  Esq., 
which  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Poor  rose  to  respond  and  observed  that  not  one  now 
present  could  look  forward  to  any  expectation  of  witnessing 
another  occasion  like  this,  which  had  brought  them  together. 
He  might  well  feel  proud  of  having  taken  any  part  in  a  measure 
which  had  united  on  an  occasion  like  this  so  large  an  assemblage 
from  so  many  different  quarters  for  one  great  purpose.  The 
Portland  convention  was  a  kind  of  "love  at  first  sight."  When 
first  they  met  together  they  felt  all  the  tenderness,  all  the  differ- 
ences, all  the  blushing  bashfulness  of  young  lovers.  They 
looked  forward  with  diffidence  when  they  made  their  first 
proposition.  But  how  had  that  call  been  responded  to?  His 
own  noble  government  on  one  side  and  the  noble  provincial 
government  on  the  other  side  had  made  mutual  advances,  and 
he  looked  forward  with  confidence  that  the  two  countries  would 
soon  be  indissolubly  united.     A  little  further  courtship  might 
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do  them  no  harm,  but  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
connection  which  would  render  them  inseparably  one.  He 
might  perhaps  be  misunderstood;  he  was  no  politician  he  hoped, 
and  expected  that  the  present  political  relations  between  the 
two  countries  might  long  continue.  The  great  and  glorious 
government  under  which  he  lived  owed  to  the  parent  country 
those  institutions  and  principles  which  had  made  the  United 
States  what  they  now  are,  which  had  reversed  the  figures  of  their 
number  and  increased  them  from  thirteen  to  thirty-one,  and  he 
believed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  greater 
power  on  this  continent  the  United  States  would  not  have  been 
what  they  now  are,  because  they  would  not  have  had  the  stimulus 
and  emulation  which  have  actuated  them.  He  believed  that 
under  the  providence  of  God  they  owed  more  to  the  government 
of  New  Brunswick  than  to  all  the  other  provinces  put  together 
from  the  continual  intercourse  and  traffic  between  the  two 
countries.  The  people  of  both  owned  a  common  origin,  they 
had  a  common  interest  and  a  common  destiny.  They  were 
bound  to  become  one  in  all  those  purposes  for  which  life  was  to 
be  desired.  This  was  not  a  question  of  government,  of  politics 
or  of  banner.  On  one  side  the  glorious  banner  waved  which  for 
a  thousand  years  had  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze;  on  the 
other  side  was  the  glorious  flag  of  the  thirty-one  stars,  in  all  its 
beauty  and  splendor  and  the  adherents  of  both  felt  that  they 
both  belonged  to  the  same  family,  they  were  kith  and  kin  of  the 
same  blood,  and  it  behooved  them  to  keep  together  for  all 
national  and  beneficial  purposes.  If  he  had  only  lived  to  see 
this  day  he  would  say  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  The  ties 
which  had  long  existed  between  the  two  countries,  ties  social 
and  commercial,  would  now  be  commended,  the  proceedings  of 
this  day  would  strengthen  those  ties  of  friendship  and  good 
feeling  that  ought  ever  to  prevail  between  them.  He  could  not 
but  congratulate  his  own  countrymen  and  those  of  this  province. 
What  had  they  seen  today  for  the  first  time?  A  great  inter- 
national communion. 

From  the  farthest  States  of  the  South,  from  the  oldest  State 
in  the  Union  (South  Carolina)  and  from  the  youngest  State  of 
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the  Union,  members  of  their  respective  populations  this  day 
formed  part  of  this  great  aggregation  of  a  kindred  race  they  meet 
together  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  scheme  which  was  begun 
on  the  eighteenth  July,  1850.  They  all  had  a  common  origin, 
a  common  interest  and  let  that  community  of  feeling  continue 
forever.  Let  them  each  like  the  stars  that  travel  in  the  heavens 
round  the  Sun  as  their  common  centre  regard  with  one  common 
feeling  Old  England  as  their  parent  and  their  centre  of  attraction. 
They  all  wanted  the  products  of  each  others  territories,  let  them 
that  reciprocity  commodities  be  extended  and  they  would  all 
enjoy  together  the  rich  products  of  the  north.  (Long  continued 
applause  here  drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker  during  several 
sentences.)  They  knew  that  to  a  few  sturdy  minds  who  never 
had  faltered  they  owed  this  great  project  which  they  had  now 
seen  promoted  and  established  this  day.  The  various  parties 
concerned  in  the  project  had  been  gloriously  represented  here 
today  but  he  wanted  to  hear  from  the  different  States  whose 
citizens  were  now  here  present.  He  would  therefore  propose 
as  a  toast  the  Union  of  the  States,  the  Union  of  the  Provinces 
and  the  common  interests  of  all. 

In  reply  to  this  toast  Mr.  J.  W.  Thrasher  of  New  Orleans, 
rose,  but  from  the  causes  already  mentioned  we  can  give  but  a 
slight  sketch  of  his  excellent  speech.  Mr.  Thrasher  said  he  was 
here  from  one  of  the  most  Southern  portions  of  the  American 
Union  and  representing  one  of  the  most  advanced  portions  of 
what  is  called  Young  America,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with 
New  Brunswick  in  the  measure  which  had  brought  this  assembly 
together,  that  of  making  the  first  stroke  in  the  European  and 
North  American  Railway.  No  one  came  with  more  cheerful 
heart  and  willing  feet  than  he  did.  The  people  of  the  South 
contemplated  with  no  petty  jealousy  the  great  scheme  of  those 
of  this  province  were  now  carrying  out. 

(After  some  figurative  observation  on  this  point,  Mr.  Thrasher 
proceeded  to  say  that.)  The  ties  that  were  now  being  created 
between  the  countries  would  bring  them  nearer  to  Old  England, 
and  with  carrying  out  the  views  which  most  of  the  South  had 
been  accused  of  having  entertained,  and  Young  America  hailed 
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with  delight  the  event  which  the  present  assembly  were  now 
about  to  commemorate.  He  would  not  now  touch  on  abstract 
principles,  but  on  the  practical  working  of  such  deeds  as  they 
had  that  day  seen  done.  The  new  lights  of  civilizations  which 
were  now  dawning  on  the  world  taught  us  that  true  patriotism 
did  not  consist  in  a  blind  egotistical  love  of  country,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  feelings  and  principles;  but  in  the  increase 
of  mutual  ties  of  interest  and  concord;  in  the  augmentation  of 
the  reward  and  dignity  of  labor;  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  power;  in  the  extension  of  the  rights  and  principles  which 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  at  Runnymede  in  the  government  and 
elevation  of  man  in  the  broader  career  of  human  progress. 
These  were  the  principles  which  he  hoped  to  see  carried  out  not 
only  on  the  northern  frontier,  but  on  the  southern  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  and  even  in  that  Isle  whose  shores  and 
whose  sons  he  loved  so  well.  Cuba  had  already  tasted  some  of 
these  sweets  of  progress.  Her  railroad  now  extended  hundreds 
of  miles ;  her  steam  and  water  power  were  seen  on  every  hand ; 
the  issues  of  her  press  elevated  more  widely  among  her  people 
than  those  of  the  Mother  Country  did  among  hers;  and  the 
products  of  her  industry  were  found  in  every  part  of  Christendom ; 
and  having  tasted  some  of  the  sweets  of  progress  she  longed  for 
the  whole  benefit  of  its  commission.  They  all  knew  that  those 
high  principles  of  Young  America  could  not  be  carried  out  at 
all  times  and  by  all  means  (other  than  peaceful  means  might  be 
necessary  and  would  that  it  were  not  so)  but  none  the  less  did 
Young  America  hail  the  event  and  commemoration  of  this  day. 
We  had  formed  here  today  a  tripartite  convention  which  should 
endure  to  the  end  of  time.  He  could  not  forget  in  this  auspicious 
moment  his  native  state  and  the  part  she  had  taken  in  this  great 
enterprise,  the  Pine  Tree  State  had  taken  the  lead  in  this  noble 
enterprise  and  might  she  ever  lead  where  the  nations  would 
proudly  follow.  He  rejoiced  on  the  occasion  of  forming  such 
ties  of  amity  which  should  ever  characterize  the  communication's 
between  our  respective  countries;  the  principles  which  engen- 
dered them  were  of  the  highest  and  most  enlightened  order  and 
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he  might  well  exclaim  "How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  on 
the  mountains  who  bring  glad  tidings  with  great  joy."— "Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  towards  men." 

Mr.  W.  Jack  then  made  a  few  observations  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  Ladies  of  Portland  to  the  visitors  from  New  Brunswick  at 
the  Convention  of  1850  and  proposed  as  a  toast,  The  Ladies  of 
the  "State  of  Maine." 

The  toast  was  pleasantly  responded  to  by  John  Neal,  Esq., 
of  Portland,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  observed  that 
there  was  one  aspect  of  the  times  which  had  not  been  touched 
upon.  There  was  a  cloud  gathering  in  the  north  (of  Europe), 
a  great  battle  was  yet  to  be  fought,  and  where  the  legions  of  the 
north  should  be  in  the  field,  England  and  America  must  be 
found  side  by  side;  they  must  trust  each  other  and  co-operate 
together.  Let  there  be  perpetual  peace  between  these  two  great 
nations,  their  people  must  all  become  preachers  of  peace,  that 
was  the  doctrine  for  them  and  for  their  children.  Those  now 
present  had  heard  the  gallant  Commodore  Shubrick  state  how 
peacefully  he  found  their  fishermen  employed  in  amity  and  good- 
fellowship;  although  the  newspapers,  those  privileged  ruffians, 
represented  such  a  totally  different  state  of  things.  He  (Mr.  N.) 
had  actually  heard  that  the  other  day  an  American  fisherman 
•  entered  complaints  before  the  authorities  here  against  Commo- 
dore Shubrick,  supposing  him  to  be  a  British  Commander. 
(Laughter) .  To  find  these  naval  commodores  laying  their  ships 
side  by  side  in  friendly  communion,  preaching  peace  to  all 
around,  ought  to  fill  all  of  our  hearts  with  thankfulness  and  urge 
us  to  re-echo  the  sentiments  that  had  just  been  uttered  — 
"Peace  on  earth,  good- will  towards  men." 

After  the  above,  the  Mayor  of  Portland,  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Gray,  Mr.  King,  (the  contractor  for  the  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec 
Railway),  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  John  Robertson,  Mr.  S. 
Binney  and  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Chandler  briefly  addressed  the 
remaining  guests,  but  we  could  no  longer  see  to  take  notes. 

The  health  of  the  chairman  was  proposed  by  John  Kerr,  Esq., 
and  responded  to,  when  the  party  separated,  apparently  much 
pleased  with  the  entertainment. 
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The  Fireworks 

Commenced  about  seven  o'clock  with  signal  rockets  in  the 
triangular  field  at  the  top  of  Jeffrey's  Hill.  This  part  of  the 
fete  was  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  S.  K.  Foster  and 
Charles  V.  Foster,  who  deserve  great  credit  for  their  exertions 
in  the  matter,  as  the  display  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the 
assembled  thousands.  About  half-past  seven  some  of  the  finer 
pieces  were  concluded.     The  following  is  the  list  of  pieces: 

Rockets,  single  and  in  fights,  from  half  a  pound  to  six  pounds. 
Palm  trees,  with  wheels  of  variegated  fires.  Crown,  variegated 
fire.  Plough,  variegated  fire.  Maid  of  the  Mist.  Polka 
Pigeons.  Mechanic's  Arm  with  Hammer,  variegated  colors. 
Great  Railway  piece  with  motto,  Success  to  the  Great  Railway 
Battery,  filled  with  serpents.  The  Palm  Trees  were  ignited  by 
the  Pigeons  which  were  sent  to  them  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  field.  This  operation  seemed  to  please  the  spectators  very 
much. 

The  Ball 

The  new  building  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Stewart  for  a 
foundry  and  named  for  the  once  "The  Railway  Pavilion," 
situated  near  the  Valley  Church,  was  fitted  up  on  the  occasion 
as  a  ball-room  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  the  sides  of  the 
main  apartments  being  lined  with  glazed  cotton  —  pink,  blue 
and  white  alternately.  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  general  effect.  A  temporary  gallery 
for  the  musicians  was  fitted  up  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and 
a  raised  platform  with  couches  on  the  opposite  side  was  fitted 
up  for  His  Excellency  and  Lady  and  other  distinguished  guests. 
The  pillars  and  beams  were  also  gaily  decorated  with  flowers 
and  spruce  and  we  feel  confident  in  stating  that  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  have  fitted  up  a  more  magnificent  ball- 
room even  for  Royalty.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the  company 
began  to  assemble,  when  dancing  commenced  and  was  kept  up 
with  great  spirit,  and  by  half-past  ten  the  pavilion  appeared  to 
be  quite  full.  About  this  time  there  were  about  800  persons 
present  and  the  scene  was  most  imposing.  On  the  raised  plat- 
form stood  His  Excellency  and  Lady,  surrounded  by  his  suite, 
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Commodore  Shubrick  and  officers  of  the  American  squadron, 
and  a  number  of  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  while  the  centre  portion 
of  the  pavilion  was  crowded  with  the  dancers,  among  whom 
might  be  seen  many  beautiful  ladies,  as  also  officers  in  uniform. 
The  band  of  H.  M.  76th  Regiment  occupied  the  gallery,  and 
we  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  the  music  was  highly 
appreciated.  A  building  near  the  pavilion  was  set  apart  as  a 
refreshment  room,  where  the  company  adjourned  from  time  to 
time  as  they  felt  inclined,  and  enjoyed  delicacies  of  the  season, 
and  for  those  who  preferred  it,  there  was  plenty  of  sparkling 
champagne  and  other  wines.  A  portion  of  the  building  was 
set  apart  for  a  dressing  room  for  the  ladies,  and  a  card  room  was 
provided  for  the  gentlemen.  We  regret  to  state,  however,  that 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  just  when  the  company 
was  beginning  to  break  up  after  spending  the  most  agreeable 
evening  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  days  ever  witnessed  in  New 
Brunswick,  the  gallery  occupied  by  the  band  gave  way,  the  beam 
supporting  it  breaking  completely  through  the  middle  at  a  place 
which  it  was  afterwards  found  out  had  been  worm  eaten.)  Some 
of  the  ladies  standing  in  that  locality  were  severely  injured. 
Mr.  Rainford,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  Hon.  John  Robertson's 
office,  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  main  beam  in  its  fall  and 
was  carried  away  quite  insensible,  in  which  state  he  lay  for 
several  hours.  There  were  some  medical  gentlemen  present  who 
were  unremitting  in  their  attentions  to  those  who  were  injured. 
The  scene  which  ensued  beggars  description,  some  ladies  fainted, 
while  others  were  running  eagerly  about  to  see  if  any  of  their 
relatives  and  friends  had  suffered  injury.  After  some  time, 
however,  order  was  restored  and  the  company  quietly  dispersed, 
with  many  regrets  that  this  accident  should  have  occurred  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  festivities  of  the  day^  We  learn  that  Mr. 
Rainsford  is  much  better,  and  that  good  hopes  are  entertained 
of  his  recovery.  \  It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  the  accident 
happened  so  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  number  present  was 
comparatively  few,  and  it  is  surprising  that  although  all  the 
bandsmen  fell  or  slid  down  to  the  floor,  none  of  them  received 
more  than  slight  bruises.J 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  DR.  JOHN  CALEFF,  A  PROMINENT 

LOYALIST 

By  Henry  Wilmot 

In  beginning  this  paper  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  refer  to 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  American  Colonies  during  the 
Revolution. 

The  position  of  the  Loyalists  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  indeed  a  painful  one  and  showed  the  impossibility 
of  neutrality. 

Probably  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people  would 
gladly  have  remained  neutral,  but  the  Declaration  left  no 
neutrals,  he  who  opposed  independence  became,  ipso  facto,  an 
enemy  of  liberty. 

Frequently  members  of  the  same  family  joined  opposite 
sides  resulting  in  the  deplorable  misery  of  fratricidal  strife. 
Thus  by  the  action  of  Congress,  thousands  of  peace  loving 
citizens  were  classed  as  enemies,  rebels  and  even  traitors,  because 
they  declined  to  relinquish  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  and 
swear  allegiance  to  a  new  and  self-constituted  authority. 

Dr.  John  CalefT,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  son  of  Robert 
and  Margaret  Stanniford  CalefT,  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts, in  August,  1725.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  a  distinguished  divine  at  that  period 
of  colonial  history.  She  lived  but  a  short  time,  dying  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1750  he  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Jedidiah  Jewett  and  Elizabeth  Dummer  his 
wife,  both  of  Rowley,  Mass. 

The  records  in  the  family  Bible,  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Helen  Mowat  of  Beech  Hill,  St.  Andrews,  show  there  were 
eleven  children  by  this  marriage,  of  whom  this  narrative  chiefly 
concerns  Mehitable,  fifth  daughter,  born  in  1768  and  who 
married  Captain  David  Mowat  of  St.  Andrews. 

It  may  be  stated  here,  that  Dr.  Caleff  was  connected  by 
birth  or  marriage  with  many  of  the  best  families  of  the  colonial 
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period,  and  notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  course, 
he  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  convictions,  and  was  loyal  to  his 
King  first,  last  and  for  all  time,  as  his  grandfather  Robert  had 
been  in  his  stand  against  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  that  period. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  at  the 
date  of  the  Revolution;  and  was  one  of  the  seven  famous 
Recinders. 

As  a  result  of  his  activities  on  the  Royalist  side,  he  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  later  on  a  large  price  was  set  upon  his 
head.  Before  the  removal  of  his  family  from  Massachusetts 
Dr.  Caleff  was  sent  by  the  Penobscot  Loyalist  Association  on 
a  delegation  to  England,  with  the  object  of  establishing  the 
Penobscot  River  as  the  north-eastern  boundary  between  British 
and  American  territory,  a  number  of  Loyalists  had  settled  along 
the  latter  river,  supposing  they  would  be  within  British  territory, 
but  later  on  were  compelled  to  remove  to  St.  Andrews  and  other 
places  further  north.  He  remained  in  England  two  years  and 
had  been  very  hopeful  of  success  for  some  time,  when,  on  a 
certain  morning,  upon  entering  the  office  of  Lord  North,  Premier 
of  Great  Britain,  who  had  used  his  utmost  influence  in  support 
of  the  Penobscot  boundary,  he  was  greeted  by  the  latter  with 
the  exclamation,  "Doctor,  doctor,  we  cannot  secure  the  boun- 
dary, the  pressure  is  too  strong." 

Just  here,  a  brief  reference  to  the  boundary  question  may 
be  in  order.  The  American  plan  in  dealing  with  Great  Britain, 
seems  to  have  been  to  claim,  in  the  first  instance,  everything 
in  sight,  on  the  principle  of  "heads  we  win  tails  you  lose"  after- 
wards, generously  conceding  something. 

The  dispute  over  the  Oregon  territory  began  in  1827  and 
was  not  finally  settled  until  1846.  The  extremists  in  Congress 
claimed  the  whole  Pacific  coast  up  to  Russian  territory,  their 
slogan  being  "fifty-four  forty  or  fight." 

Great  Britain  claimed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbian 
River,  but  finally  compromised  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
thereby  surrendering  a  magnificent  domain,  that  had  long  been 
under  her  flag. 
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The  British  commissioner  was  quoted  as  saying:  "The 
country  was  not  worth  fighting  for  anyway,  since,  while  the 
rivers  swarmed  with  fish,  the  blamed  salmon  would  not  rise 
for  the  fly." 

The  north-east  boundary  dispute  became  acute  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists,  and  as  we  have  been  told,  the 
pressure  became  too  strong  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  settlement, 
and  -the  final  award  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  1842, 
practically  conceded  the  whole  American  claim. 

Again,  the  same  tactics  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the  settle- 
ment by  arbitration  of  the  Alaska  boundary  in  1903. 

Lorch'Alverston,  the  British  Commissioner,  coincided  with 
the  American  contention,  and  the  Canadian  aribtrators  refused 
to  sign  the  award. 

The  writer's  father,  when  referring  to  a  resolution  favouring 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  once  moved  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  by  a  member  for  the  County  of  Saint  John,  said,  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Loyalists  at  that  time,  would  have 
resisted  such  a  movement  by  force  of  arms. 

The  late  Sir  George  Parkin,  who,  as  trustee  of  the  Rhodes 
scholarship  fund,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  political 
and  social  conditions  in  the  United  States,  was  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  a  higher  type  of  civilization  would  result,  by  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  on  this  Continent, 
working  out  their  destiny  separately,  on  different  lines,  rather 
than  by  union  or  annexation. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative;  before  Dr.  Caleff  sailed  to 
America,  his  wife,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  vigorous  and 
resourceful  woman,  fearing  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists, prior  to  her  husband's  return,  chartered  a  small  sloop, 
which  she  loaded  with  furniture  and  personal  effects,  and  set 
sail  with  her  family  for  what  is  now  New  Brunswick,  but  then 
practically  a  wilderness.  During  their  trip  up  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  a  thick  snow  storm  prevailed;  after  much  exposure  they 
managed  to  land  at  Red  Head,  the  intrepid  mother  and  young 
children  making  their  way  with  great  difficulty  to  Parrtown, 
as  Saint  John  was  then  called. 
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In  the  meantime  Captain  David  Mowat,  realising,  the 
serious  position  in  which  Dr.  Caleff  would  find  himself,  should 
he  attempt  to  return  to  Ipswich,  chartered  a  vessel,  and  after 
cruising  off  the  coast  for  some  time,  managed  to  intercept  the 
vessel  in  which  he  was  returning,  and  took  him  off.  They 
landed  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  disguised  themselves 
as  Indians,  and  finally  managed  to  reach  Parrtown,  after  swim- 
ming the  rivers  and  enduring  many  hardships  en  route. 

It  would  appear  that  Captain  Mowat  was  not  entirely 
disinterested  in  his  efforts  on  the  doctor's  behalf,  since  as  already 
mentioned,  he  afterwards  married  his  daughter,  Mehitable. 
Mention  may  be  made  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Jedidiah,  son  of  Dr.  Caleff,  returned  to  Rowley,  Mass., 
and  held  the  property  of  which  his  father  was  the  owner  for 
some  time,  but  matters  were  made  so  uncomfortable  for  him, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rowley  and  return  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, abandoning  the  property,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
fiscated by  the  American  Government. 

While  residing  at  Parrtown  Dr.  Caleff  lived  at  Lower  Cove, 
then  an  entirely  detached  settlement  from  Upper  Cove,  of  which 
the  present  Market  Slip  formed  the  centre,  and  at  the  time, 
there  was  no  way  of  communication  between  the  settlements, 
excepting  by  way  of  the  beach.  He  was  attached  to  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Howe  as  surgeon  and  physician,  and  for  a  time  as  acting 
chaplain,  and  was  obliged  daily  to  make  his  way  there,  climbing 
over  rocks  and  through  bushes,  sometimes  in  winter  wading 
through  snowdrifts  up  to  his  armpits. 

In  accordance  with  his  position,  he  wore  the  regulation 
uniform  of  that  time,  a  blue  coat  with  large  brass  buttons,  and 
some  of  the  latter  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Mowat  family. 

About  1791  Dr.  Caleff  removed  to  St.  Andrews,  and  built 
a  house  there  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  in  front  of  which 
were  planted  elm  trees,  some  of  which  are  still  standing.  The 
late  Edward  Jack,  whose  mother  was  related  to  the  Mowat 
family,  wrote  much  in  his  life  time  concerning  old  times  in 
Charlotte  County. 
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He  states  that,  when  in  England,  Dr.  Caleff  became  ac- 
quainted with  Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  a  pious  and 
charitable  lady,  who  sent  by  the  doctor  on  his  return  to  New 
Brunswick,  a  large  collection  of  Bibles  and  hymn  books,  he 
having  informed  her,  that  the  Loyalists  had  lost  most  of  their 
books  during  the  war. 

To  quote  further:  "Dr.  Caleff  was  one  of  the  Puritan  gentry 
of  Massachusetts,  was  highly  educated  and  wrote  admirably, 
with  brevity  and  simplicity.  He  died  before  my  remembrance, 
but  I  was  well  acquainted  with  his  daughters,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age,  as  well  as  with  his  son,  who  owned  what  is  now  known 
as  Fry's  Island,  where  he  resided  for  a  long  time." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  writer,  when  a  small 
boy  visited  his  relative,  Mr.  Harry  Mowat  at  Bayside  and  has 
a  distinct  recollection  of  seeing  Miss  Sarah  Caleff  who  resided 
with  her  nephew,  and  who,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jack,  died  there 
at  a  very  advanced  age. 

The  late  D.  Russell  Jack,  in  "Acadiensis,"  states  that  Dr. 
Caleff  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg  by  the  New  Eng- 
enders, on  account  of  which  he  left  in  manuscript,  now  unfortu- 
nately lost.  He  was  also  present  at  the  siege  of  Penobscot, 
the  only  published  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  Harvard  College. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  related,  that  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  departed  this  life  in  October,  1812,  and  in  the  old  church- 
yard at  St.  Andrews-by-the-Sea,  can  still  be  seen  the  elms  he 
planted,  a  century  or  more  ago,  and  which  stretch  their  branches 
lovingly,  over  the  moss  grown  tombs,  of  Dr.  John  and  of  Dorothy 
his  beloved  wife. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  its  Collections, 
the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society  has  taken  part  in  several 
events  of  historical  interest.  One  of  these  was  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  in  memory  of  the  Hon.  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  first 
Mayor  of  Saint  John,  on  Friday,  May  18th,  1928,  on  the  site  of 
the  grave  of  the  famous  Loyalist,  at  the  old  graveyard  in  the  rear 
of  the  West  Saint  John  Kirk,  marking  the  observance  of  the 
145th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
at  Saint  John. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow  was 
Colonel  and  Commandant  of  DeLancey's  Third  Battalion.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  came  to  New  Brunswick  and  settled  at 
Saint  John,  where  he  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  Vice-Admiralty 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council.  In  1785  he  was 
appointed  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Saint  John  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  which  position  he  held  until  1795.  From  the  year 
1803  until  his  death  in  1808,  Colonel  Ludlow  administered  the 
Government  of  the  Province  during  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Thomas  Carleton.  During  this  period  he  was  also 
Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  forces  in  New  Brunswick. 

On  August  27th,  1928,  at  the  Customs  House,  Saint  John, 
two  bronze  tablets  were  unveiled  to  the  honour  and  memory  of 
Robert  Foulis  of  Saint  John,  inventor  of  the  world's  first  steam 
fog  whistle  in  1854,  and  Benjamin  F.  Tibbits  of  Queens  County, 
N.  B.,  inventor  of  the  world's  first  marine  compound  engine  in 
1842. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  lost  two  valued  members 
by  death:  John  Willet,  K.  C,  Clerk  of  the  Saint  John  Circuit 
Court,  who  was  for  many  years  an  efficient  secretary  of  this 
Society,  and  Edward  L.  Rising,  President  of  the  firm  of  Water- 
bury  &  Rising. 

Meetings  were  held  regularly  during  the  past  year  at  which 
a  number  of  valuable  papers  were  read. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment for  their  annual  grant,  to  the  newspapers  of  the  province 
for  their  generous  support,  and  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
New  Brunswick  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  in  which  the  Society 
has  met  during  the  year. 

The  present  number  of  the  Collections  completes  Volume  4, 
the  index  at  the  end  covering  the  last  three  numbers. 

William  Macintosh, 

Saint  John,  N.  B.,  Secretary. 

September  25th,  1928. 
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HISTOIRE  DU  MADAWASKA 

Record  of  the  Youngest  County  of  the  Province  Told  in 
Book  Form 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Raymond,  LL.D.  (1921) 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  New  Brunswick  our  county 
history  has  been  neglected ;  the  history  of  the  province  as  a  whole 
has  received  some  attention,  and  in  this  connection  the  following 
names  are  worthy  of  honourable  mention:  Peter  Fisher,  C.  L. 
Hatheway,  Robert  Cooney,  Dr  Robb,  Dr.  Gesner,  Moses 
Perley,  Alex.  Munro,  Wedderburn,  Hannay,  Lawrence,  Edward 
Jack  and  a  few  others  of  later  date. 

But  county  history  has  not  received  the  attention  with  us 
that  it  has  in  the  neighbouring  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Until  within  a  year  past,  the  only  municipal  division  of  New 
Brunswick  of  which  the  history  has  appeared  in  book  form  is  the 
City  of  Saint  John.  Here,  one  history  was  attempted  some 
thirty-five  or  more  years  ago  by  the  late  D.  R.  Jack,  who  was 
then  little  more  than  a  school-boy. 

Some  very  creditable  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  various  periodicals  and  in  local  newspapers  to  provide 
reliable  information  concerning  the  history  of  different  parts  of 
the  province,  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  being  that 
of  James  Vroom  covering  the  early  history  of  the  County  of 
Charlotte,  published  in  the  "St.  Croix  Courier,"  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  until  the  year  1920,  no  county 
history  had  been  published  in  book  form,  save  Mr.  Jack's  rather 
inadequate  little  book  on  "Saint  John." 
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It  is  quite  remarkable  that  when,  at  length,  another  book  of 
the  kind  appears,  it  does  not  deal  with  one  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  counties  of  the  province,  but  with  the  youngest  of  them 
all,  the  County  of  Madawaska,  and  that  it  should  also  be  the 
work  of  two  young  men  of  Acadian  ancestry,  born  within  the 
county  and  printed  in  their  mother-tongue,  which  is  not  English, 
but  French. 

Madawaska  is  situate  at  the  extreme  northwest  angle  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  is  a  district  regarded  by  the  majority  of  our 
people  as  isolated  and  comparatively  unknown ;  yet  this  district 
of  our  province  has  produced  a  history  of  its  own  and  a  very 
readable  one,  too.     It  is  a  nicely  printed  volume  of  450  pages. 

The  initial  step  in  this  achievement  should  be  credited,  in 
all  fairness,  to  a  young  school-teacher,  Prudent  L.  Mercure,  of 
Ste.  Anne  de  Madawaska.  I  had  the  pleasure,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  of  furnishing  the  young  man  with  such  information 
as  I  possessed,  which  was  considerable,  and  of  stimulating  him 
in  the  task  of  collecting  more. 

Born  and  living  in  my  boyhood  on  the  Upper  Saint  John,  I 
was,  more  or  less,  in  touch  with  the  Madawaska  country  in  my 
young  days,  and  naturally  interested  in  it.  My  relatives,  of  the 
name  of  Beardsley,  lived  for  years  above  the  Grand  Falls. 

In  the  course  of  time  Madawaska  has  suffered  the  fate  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  and,  like  the  Gaul  of  Julius  Caesar's 
day,  is  divided  into  three  parts  (omnis  Gallia  est  divisa  in  partes 
tres).  The  Madawaska  district  now  includes  Madawaska, 
N.  B.,  Madawaska,  Me.,  and  Madawaska,  Que.  But  in  spite 
of  its  political  division,  the  district  has  produced,  in  book  form, 
a  history  of  its  own.  The  facts  relating  to  its  early  history  were 
gleaned  chiefly  by  Mr.  Mercure,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  Senator 
Therriault,  of  Lille,  Maine,  and  some  few  others.  The  accumu- 
lated materials  have  been  discreetly  edited  and  put  in  good 
literary  form  by  the  Abbe  Thomas  Albert,  of  Shippegan,  Glou- 
cester County.  The  Abbe,  being  a  native  of  Madawaska, 
doubtless  the  writing  and  editing  has  been  to  him  a  congenial 
task.  Mercure  died  not  long  since,  whilst  employed  in  the 
Department  of  the  Dominion  Archives  in  Ottawa,  and  did  not 
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live  to  see  the  publication  of  the  book.  The  consummation  of 
the  undertaking  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  public  spirit  and 
generosity  of  Senator  Patrick  Therriault. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  enter  further  into  a  consider- 
ation of  the  contents  of  this  very  interesting  book,  but  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  of  it  will  quote,  in  translation, 
the  following  passage,  which  tells  the  not  unfamiliar  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Mohawk  war-party  at  the  Grand  Falls  as  it 
was  told  the  first  Acadian  settlers  of  Madawaska  by  the  Indians, 
nearly  150  years  ago.  I  quote  now  from  the  "Histoire  de 
Madawaska,"  page  12: 

"The  MadawTaska  tribe  of  Indians  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Saint  John,  from  the  Grand  Falls  upwards  as  far  as  Seven 
Islands,  including  the  valley  of  Lake  Temiscouata.  Their  chief 
resort,  from  time  immemorial,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Madawaska.  Their  village  here  was  fortified  with  a  strong 
palisade  formed  by  large  pieces  of  wood  planted  in  the  ground, 
which  constituted  an  enclosure  almost  impregnable  to  the 
enemy. 

"The  Indians  on  the  river  below,  as  also  those  of  the  Penob- 
scot and  Kennebec,  sought  refuge  within  this  fortification  when 
an  invasion  was  threatened  by  their  enemies. 

"Although  far  removed,  the  Iroquois  were  their  inveterate 
enemies,  and  on  various  occasions  they  were  engaged  in  bloody 
conflicts.  Indian  traditions  record  two  great  raids  of  the 
Mohawks,  who  burned  their  fort  and  massacred  a  large  number 
of  the  occupants.  The  most  notable  of  these  war  raids  was  that 
of  200  Mohawks  from  Upper  Canada,  bent  on  exterminating  the 
Malecites.  The  Iroquois  attained  the  River  Saint  John  by  way 
of  the  Etchemin,  which  falls  into  it  at  a  little  Malecite  village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Slagash,  and  killed  all  of  the  inhabitants  there. 

"When  they  arrived  at  the  Indian  town  of  Madawaska,  the 
brave  Pemmyhaouet,  Grand  Sagamore  of  the  Malecites,  with 
a  hundred  of  his  warriors,  immediately  organized  for  the  defense 
of  the  fort.  The  combat  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  which  there  is  mention  in  the  Indian  legends. 
The  brave  Pemmyhaouet  fell  in  the  struggle  and  his  son  was 
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mortally  4  wounded.  As  fast  as  the  defenders  fell  under  the 
arrows  and  tomahawks  of  their  assailants,  their  wives  and 
daughters  took  their  places.  It  was  only  after  an  engagement 
of  several  days  and  when  overpowered  by  the  arrows  and  spears 
of  the  enemy  that  the  brave  defenders  abandoned  the  place. 

"The  ferocious  Mohawks  found  in  the  ruined  fort,  hidden 
in  a  corner  of  the  enclosure,  two  women,  who  demanded  death 
as  a  deliverance.  These  were  Necomah,  the  wife  of  the  old 
chieftain,  and  Malobiannah,  the  fiancee  of  the  son  of  Pemmy- 
haouet.  The  Sagamore's  son  had  succumbed  to  his  wounds  and 
the  two  women  had  braved  the  wrath  of  the  Mohawks  in  order 
to  give  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  those  dear  to  them. 

"  Intoxicated  with  their  success  the  Iroquois  resolved  to 
pursue  their  ravages  as  far  as  the  lower  valley  of  the  Saint  John, 
but  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  river; 
so,  seizing  the  two  captives  they  carried  them  with  them  as 
guides  for  their  expedition. 

"When  night  came  on  the  bark  canoes  were  tied  together 
and  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  young  Malobiannah — Necomah, 
the  wife  of  the  old  chief,  being  already  dead  of  grief. 

"Malobiannah,  weeping  her  fiancee,  weeping  also  the  mis- 
fortunes of  her  nation,  yet  cherishing  in  her  heart  the  desire  of 
revenge,  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  avenge  those  she  loved, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  save  from  disaster  her  brothers  of 
Medoctec  and  Sukpaque,  the  Indian  villages  below. 

"She  led  the  flotilla  on  towards  the  murderous  falls.  At 
some  distance  from  the  gulf  one  of  the  warriors,  among  those 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  wrapped  in  deep  slumber,  was  aroused 
by  the  distant  roaring  of  the  falls  and  asked  the  guide  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  disquieting  sounds  that  he  heard.  'It  is  the 
noise  of  a  small  tributary,'  she  said,  '  that  here  joins  the  Walloos- 
took.' 

"The  Mohawk,  reassured  by  the  calm  reply  of  the  girl, 
resumed  his  slumber,  whilst  the  flotilla  was  being  drawn  rapidly 
on  towards  the  abyss. 

"They  were  now,  indeed,  only  some  hundreds  of  feet  from 
the  gulf.     A  current,  swift  and  powerful  —  the  current  of  death 
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— (le  courant  de  la  mort)  drew  them  onward  to  the  brink,  and 
the  sound  of  the  mighty  cataract  thundered  in  their  ears. 
Realizing  their  imminent  peril,  they  sprang  from  their  canoes, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Hurling  their  maledictions  they  disappeared 
amidst  the  foam  of  the  raging  waters,  hearing  meanwhile  the  cry 
of  triumph  of  the  heroic  maiden,  in  which  she  mingled  the  name 
of  her  lover  and  the  nation  she  had  avenged. 

"The  Malecite  heroine  has  been  sung  in  the  languages  of  the 
Abenaki,  the  English  and  the  French,  but  what  a  rich  theme  is 
here  for  the  future  writer  of  romance  of  Madawaska. 

"Greek  history,  so  full  of  chivalrous  deeds  of  every  sort, 
affords  nothing  more  noble  or  sublime  than  the  sacrifice,  so 
unselfish  and  so  little  known  to  fame,  of  this  obscure  daughter  of 
the  forest." 

Since  the  above  article  was  written,  an  excellent  History  of 
Carleton  County,  by  T.  C.  L.  Ketchum,  Esq.,  barrister  and 
journalist  of  Woodstock,  has  been  printed  by  "The  Globe, 
Limited."  The  author  was  a  member  of  N.  B.  Historical 
Society,  and  his  death  took  place  a  few  years  ago. 
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A  CHAT  ON  THE  WAY  FROM  THE  CITY  TO  GONDOLA 
POINT  ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL  KENNEBECASIS 

David  H.  Waterbury  (1920). 

Shall  we  leave  the  city  by  narrow  Brussels  street*  with  its 
street  car  track  and  shabby  houses,  although  it  is  the  great 
avenue  and  the  gateway  to  the  city,  or  by  the  more  historic 
Waterloo  street,  with  its  better  class  of  buildings?  Waterloo 
street,  then! 

Before  turning  up  Waterloo  street,  observe  the  Golden  Ball 
on  building  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Sydney  and  Union. 
There  has  been  a  golden  ball  on  a  building  here,  and  the  place 
has  been  known  as  " Golden  Ball  Corner"  for  over  one  hundred 
years.  A  Mr.  Hopley  came  from  Ireland  about  1815  and  at  this 
corner  erected  a  building  of  dimensions  adequate  to  include  a 
theatre  as  well  as  a  tavern.  Later,  at  the  rear,  was  added  a 
place  for  a  menagerie  or  horse  show.  It  is  stated  this  was  the 
first  theatre  constructed  in  Saint  John,  and  was  no  doubt  small, 
yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract,  or  to  have  the  honor  of 
the  presence  of  that  celebrated  actor,  the  elder  Booth,  who 
played  here  in  1841.  Mr.  Hopley,  in  keeping  with  the  times,  or 
in  commemoration  of  old  customs,  placed  on  the  corner  of  his 
building  a  golden  ball  as  his  sign.  In  olden  times,  when  educa- 
tion was  not  as  general  as  at  present  and  many  people  could  not 
read,  inns  and  commercial  houses  of  necessity  had  signs  which 
could  be  easily  understood  by  the  wayfarer,  such  as  the  "Red 
Lion,"  the  "Crown  and  Anchor,"  the  "White  Horse,"  etc.,  etc., 
and  here  we  have,  though  without  the  same  necessity,  the 
"Golden  Ball"  on  this  corner. 

Commencing  at  Union  street,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
limit  of  the  city  as  originally  planned  in  1783,  Waterloo  street 
did  not  get  its  name  as  such  until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in 
1815.  It  was  hardly  to  be  classed  then  as  a  street.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  the  "Westmorland  Road,"  and  the  chief  or 
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only  outlet  from  the  city  on  the  east,  and  was  nothing  more  than 
a  rough  country  road,  steep  and  with  rocky  ledges  and  depres- 
sions through  which  brooks  ran  or  in  which  puddles  stood.  A 
brook  rising  at  the  higher  ground  to  the  north  ran  across  it  to 
Union  street  and  there  was  quite  a  large  pond  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  now  the  corner  of  Waterloo  and  Paddock  streets.  This 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  skaters  in  winter.  Some  called  it  Pad- 
dock's Pond.  There  has  been  much  labor  and  expenditure  in 
putting  this  street  into  tolerably  good  shape. 

Of  the  westerly  corner  of  Waterloo  and  Union  streets,  where 
Mr.  Porter's  store  now  stands,  I  have  not  at  present  information 
as  to  the  first  building  erected  there.  There  was  in  the  vicinity, 
I  believe,  a  brickyard  or  pottery  and  a  tannery.  Of  the  eastern 
corner  the  earliest  recollection  is  of  a  triangular  building  with  a 
shop  in  it  kept  by  a  Mr.  Justice.  One  of  his  articles  of  merchan- 
dise was  molasses  candy,  and,  Oh!  such  candy.  Has  anything 
ever  been  made  since  to  equal  it?  Molasses  candy  of  boyhood, 
made  at  a  time  when  molasses  was  molasses. 

Continuing  along  Waterloo,  the  first  street  to  the  left  is 
Peters  street,  opened  up  in  1819;  the  next  Paddock  street, 
shortly  after.  Cliff  street  was  possibly  opened  up  a  little 
previously  to  1819.  In  this  vicinity  the  land  north  of  Waterloo 
street  was  owned,  a  portion  by  the  late  Hon.  C.  J.  Peters  and 
another  part  by  the  late  Dr.  Adino  Paddock,  hence  the  naming 
of  the  streets  Peters  and  Paddock.  Two  or  three  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  are  interesting,  but  of  minor  importance. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception:  A  cathedral 
may  have  been  contemplated  by  Bishop  Dollard,  the  first  incum- 
bent of  the  diocese,  who  died  in  1851.  But  the  conception  and 
carrying  out  of  the  erection  of  this  fine  edifice  was  by  Bishop 
Connolly,  who  succeeded  him  and  who  was  consecrated  at 
Halifax  in  1852.  The  ceremony  of  the  blessing  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  cathedral  took  place  on  25th  April,  1853.  It  was 
some  years  after  the  completion  of  the  main  building  that  the 
spire  was  erected.  This  was  in  1872.  The  beautiful  work  in 
bas-relief  on  the  facade  representing  the  Last  Supper  is  a  copy 
of  the  great  work  by  the  celebrated  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The 
golden  cross  which  surmounts  the  spire  was  renewed  about  1902. 
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This  cross  is  nine  feet  high;  arms  six  feet  across.  From  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  the  height  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet.  This  is  a  beautiful  land  mark.  At  times  when  a 
low  fog  or  haze  obscures  the  main  building  and  spire,  the  golden 
cross,  illumined  by  the  sun  above  the  haze,  appears,  seen  from 
elevated  parts  of  the  city,  as  if  alone  or  unsupported  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  effect  is  remarkable  and  inspiring. 

Opposite  the  Cathedral  on  the  right  is  Richmond  street.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  city  this  vicinity  was  frequently  called 
Vinegar  Hill.  The  place  was  not  defined  by  any  boundaries  or 
authority,  and  the  name  is  now  never,  or  very  rarely,  heard. 
One  given  origin  of  the  name  was  that  a  vinegar  factory  was  in 
the  vicinity  and  probably  there  was  such.  Another  statement 
is  that  the  hill  was  called  after  a  somewhat  historic  place  in 
Ireland;  one  or  two  families  from  that  locality  having  immi- 
grated here  and  taken  up  residence  on  it. 

On  the  right,  a  little  beyond  the  Cathedral,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  opposite  Golding  street,  is  the  Waterloo  Street  Baptist 
Church,  organized  1842.  Elder  Hartt  was  the  first  pastor. 
Farther  down,  on  the  left,  on  the  corner  of  Alma  street,  is  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church;  the  corner-stone  of  this  was  laid 
Ascension  Day,  9th  May,  1861.  Rev.  M.  Swabey  was  the  first 
minister. 

Going  down  this  steep  hill,  which  is  over  one  hundred  feet 
high,  look  after  your  brake  lest  you  run  into  a  street  car  or  other 
vehicle  at  the  foot,  where  we  find  Haymarket  Square.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  right  hand  formerly  stood  a  farmers' 
hotel. 

Haymarket  Square  is  not,  like  many  places,  named  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  It  is  justly  entitled  to  its  name  as  it  was  in 
early  days  a  hay  market;  a  large  flat  muddy  field  before  the 
branch  track  from  the  Intercolonial  Railway  was  run  through  it 
and  around  the  Courtenay  Bay  shore  on  the  east  side  of  the  city 
to  the  harbor  docks.  In  the  fall  of  1883,  the  centennial  year  of 
the  landing  of  the  Loyalists,  the  Haymarket  Square  Club  under- 
took the  improvement  and  beautifying  of  the  central  part  of 
this  square,  laying  out  walks,  sodding,  planting  trees,  etc.,  and 
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about  1887  erected  the  drinking  fountain  on  the  western  extrem- 
ity, which  has  since  been  removed  to  the  eastern  extremity  as 
you  see  it.  At  the  southerly  side  of  the  square  is  the  connection 
of  Brussels  street  with  the  Marsh  road. 

Brussels  street  was  named  after  the  Duke  of  Brussels,  one 
of  the  German  allies  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  "0  temporal 
0  mores!"  Waterloo  street,  or  the  Westmorland  road,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  up  of  Brussels  street,  was  the  only 
outlet  at  the  east,  was  very  steep  and  rough  and  one  may  imagine 
what  the  conditions  of  the  district  where  Brussels  street  now 
runs  must  have  been  when  the  first  road  was  run  over  that  steep 
hill.  Nevertheless,  to  escape  that  hill,  people  were  making  their 
way,  avoiding  the  boggy  or  marshy  land,  as  much  as  possible,  by 
skirting   the   foot  of  the  hill;  also  attempting  to  drive  past  it. 

The  construction  of  a  roadway  was  imperative.  It  can 
easily  be  realized  that  the  founding  of  this  street  under  the 
conditions  was  a  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking. 

Near  the  junction  of  Brussels  street  and  Union  is  the  old 
Brussels  street  Baptist  Church,  built  first  for  a  mission,  1847, 
dedicated  1849,  organized  as  a  church  1850.  The  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Robinson,  or  Father  Robinson,  as  he  was 
popularly  called  by  his  congregation. 

After  this  digression  we  resume  our  position  at  Haymarket 
Square  and  proceed  to  the  Marsh  Bridge,  constructed  over  what 
has  been  called,  from  the  earliest  settlement,  the  Marsh  Creek, 
although  there  was  an  Indian  name  for  this  stream,  which  at 
present  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  give.  This  is  an  historical  spot 
at  which  we  will  stop  a  moment. 

In  1788  the  New  Brunswick  House  of  Assembly  voted  a  sum 
towards  the  expense  of  building  a  bridge  across  the  Marsh  Creek. 
Hazen,Simonds  and  White,  owners  of  the  marsh, supplemented 
this,  and  James  Simonds  undertook  the  building  of  the  first 
marsh  bridge  or  aboideau.  Previously  there  had  been  some 
dyking  done  of  the  marsh,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  reclaimed  by 
the  shutting  out  of  the  tide.  The  width  of  the  aboideau  built 
in  1788  is  given  as  seventy-five  feet  at  the  bottom  and  twenty- 
five  feet  on  top.      Long  before,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  in 
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this  vicinity,  there  was  a  French  grist  mill,  and  tradition  also 
places  on  the  left  further  up  the  creek  the  site  of  a  French  ship- 
yard. The  vessels  built  here  would  be  small,  but  the  fact 
indicates  the  fluvial  conditions  existing  at  the  time. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  aboideau,  two  saw  mills, 
operated  by  the  tide,  were  built  in  this  vicinity  by  Mr.  Simonds. 
Evidently  the  venture  was  not  successful,  as  they  were  practic- 
ally ruins  before  1812.  There  has  been  in  the  past  considerable 
controversy  over  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
aboideau  and  the  proportion  of  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  city 
corporation,  owners  of  the  marsh  and  the  provincial  government. 
A  better  understanding  may  now  prevail  and  the  bridge  be 
maintained  by  the  local  government,  city  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railway.  There  has  also  been  an  interesting  controversy  over 
the  meaning  of  the  word  aboideau  applied  to  the  construction, 
which  was  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  the  tide  water  from 
the  marsh  at  high  tide  by  flood  gates,  as  well  as  for  providing  a 
way  over  the  creek.  This  present  substantial  structure,  princi- 
pally of  concrete,  was  completed  in  1910. 

Looking  to  your  right  at  the  head  of  Courtenay  Bay  are  the 
former  sites  of  several  of  the  old  shipyards,  where  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  wooden  ships  in  the  world  were  built,  which 
carried  the  name  and  fame  of  Saint  John  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Here  were  the  shipyards  of  W.  &  R.  Wright,  Nevins  & 
Fraser,  John  McDonald,  the  Smiths,  King,  Storms,  Cruikshank 
&  Pitfield,  Dunlop  and  others.  A  good  view  of  East  Saint  John 
can  be  obtained  and  of  the  great  breakwater  being  constructed 
to  make  a  harbor  of  Courtenay  Bay;  also  a  glimpse  of  the  Alms 
House,  County  Hospital,  and  the  Reformatory,  and  the  large 
stone  building  once  a  provincial  penitentiary. 

As  we  proceed  along  the  Marsh  road,  past  Courtenay  Bay, 
you  may  observe  on  the  left  towards  Rockwood  Park  the  location 
of  what  was  once  called  Gilbert's  Island,  of  which  very  little 
remains.  The  railway  authorities  have  pretty  well  removed  it 
to  enlarge  the  railway  yard  which  is  now  called  the  "Island 
Yard"  commemorative  of  the  rocky  projection  which  undoubt- 
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edly  was  an  island  at  one  time;  a  very  picturesque  spot  with  its 
trees,  rugged  banks,  etc.  Layers  of  shore  sand  and  shells  have 
been  found  on  it  in  excavations. 

We  leave  the  old  Westmorland  road  which  turns  to  the  right 
and  on  which  near  this  junction  is  the  Church  of  England  Burial 
Ground,  opened  about  1828.  Before  taking  this  newer  road 
over  the  marsh,  which  has  by  resolution  of  council,  October, 
1912,  been  named  "Rothesay  Avenue,"  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  great  flood  on  the  marsh. 

In  the  year  1854  (year  of  the  cholera)  the  fall  freshet  after 
a  period  of  torrential  rains  was  extreme;  the  river  overflowed 
its  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  Drury  Cove  and  inundated  the  marsh 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  lake  was  formed  extending  from 
the  foot  of  Waterloo  street  to  the  rising  ground  at  what  is 
now  Brookville.  Passengers  by  stage,  farmers,  gardeners  and 
milkmen  on  their  way  to  the  city  had  to  abandon  their  vehicles 
and  resort  to  whatever  conveyance  could  be  obtained  Over  the 
flood.  Mails,  freight  and  passengers  were  taken  on  in  boats  at 
the  foot  of  Waterloo  hill  and  landed  beyond  the  Manor  House 
at  Robertson's,  Brookville.  The  Marsh  has  experienced  nothing 
like  this  since,  and  if  any  such  inundation  had  occurred  previ- 
ously no  record  appears  to  have  been  made  of  it. 

Among  the  more  prominent  industries  to  be  found  in  this 
section  of  the  road,  or  in  fact  in  the  city,  two  may  be  named: 

The  McAvity's  "Maritime  Plant"  Brass  and  Iron  Machine 
Shops;  brass,  iron  and  steel  foundries  with  spur  lines  of  railway. 
The  plant  occupies  about  ten  acres  of  floor  space.  Work  of  this 
kind  was  suspended  during  the  war  and  the  plant  turned  to  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition,  shells  and  castings.  Orders  had 
been  received  for  about  850,000  shells  9.5  and  9.2.  A  great 
quantity  was  shipped  before  the  closing  of  the  war,  about  three 
hundred  thousand  in  1917-18.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  these 
plants  have  reverted  to  their  manufacture  of  valves  and  fittings, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  exported. 

The  Crosby  Molasses  Co.  storage  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
7,500  puncheons.     This  firm  is  now  building  two  immense  steel 
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storage  tanks  in  the  city  with  a  total  capacity  of  600,000  gallons; 
doing  a  large  business  with  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  Province 
of  Quebec  and  shipping  largely  to  the  West. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Marsh  road  with  Russell  street,  which 
connects  with  the  old  Westmorland  road,  is  the  property  formerly 
called  "Jardine's"  and  even  at  this  date  old  timers  so  speak  of 
it.  The  residence,  built  by  Mr.  Robt.  Jardine,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Saint  John,  about  1843,  was,  with  its  spacious  and 
beautiful  grounds,  one  of  the  most  notable  and  possibly  one  of 
the  finest  suburban  residences  in  the  province  at  the  time.  It 
was  then  considered  away  out  of  town;  was  a  land  mark  and 
place  of  public  interest.  Time  has  changed  conditions,  here  as 
elsewhere,  commercial  enterprises  have  encroached  on  it;  never- 
theless, some  of  its  old  time  distinction  remains. 

The  One  Mile  House  is  on  the  left  opposite  Jardine's  and  the 
cross  road.  This,  at  one  time,  was  a  popular  resort  as  a  tavern. 
It  was  also  known  as  Ward's,  who  was  probably  the  first  proprie- 
tor. How  long  previous  to  sixty  years  ago  its  history  extends, 
the  writer  has  no  present  record.  Beyond  on  the  hillside  is 
Fernhill  Cemetery,  endowed  by  nature  with  all  possibilities  for 
a  grand  and  exceedingly  lovely  resting  place  for  the  remains  of 
those  whose  labors  are  over.  Much  has  been  done  by  the 
cemetery  company  to  add  beauty  and  convenience  of  walks, 
shelters,  fountains,  etc.,  to  the  grounds,  and  much  more  may  be 
done.  There  are  many  notable  features  and  elegant  monuments 
within  its  bounds.  The  grounds  comprise  about  two  hundred 
acres  and  there  are  some  fifty-two  miles  of  avenues  and  paths. 
The  cemetery  was  first  opened  in  1848.  The  first  burial  was 
that  of  Miss  Georgianna  Campbell,  in  that  year.  There  are 
now  resting  in  their  narrow  beds  within  this  beautiful  cemetery 
about  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Verily  a 
City  of  the  Dead. 

A  short  way  past  Fernhill,  and  running  off  at  a  right  angle 
over  the  marsh,  over  the  bridge  across  the  creek  and  up  between 
the  hills  is  a  by-road  leading  to  Ashburn  Lake,  a  beautiful  spot 
where  there  is  the  well  found  club  house  of  the  Ashburn  Lake 
Fishing  Club. 
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Just  beyond  on  the  main  road,  is  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
Anglican,  built  in  1915;  in  charge  then  and  since  of  Rev.  R.  T. 
McKim. 

After  passing  the  one  mile  house,  the  road  onward  to  the 
three  mile  house,  broad,  level  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  was 
considered  the  speedway  of  Saint  John  for  many  years.  It  was 
unique  in  its  way.  Probably  no  such  stretch  of  roadway  could 
be  found  in  America  to  excel  it  for  driving,  and  full  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  in  the  old  days  for  racing,  particularly  in 
winter,  and  before  automobiles  became  so  common  and  street 
car  tracks  were  run  along  it.  The  Marsh  road  here  was  broad 
enough  to  accommodate  five  or  six  horses  abreast  and  it  was  an 
exciting  spectacle  to  witness  a  brush  among  the  fastest  trotters 
of  the  city,  well  driven  by  their  owners,  either  on  the  way  to  the 
"Three  Mile  House"  or  returning  home  after  an  afternoon's  fun. 

Among  the  many  famous  horses  exercised  on  this  road  in  the 
early  days  were  the  white  stallion  "Jehu,"  which  was  exceedingly 
fast  as  well  as  very  beautiful,  owned  by  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Sancton. 
The  chestnut  gelding  "Wolfe,"  owned  and  driven  by  Archibald 
Brown,  quite  an  expert  driver.  The  brown  gelding  "Moose," 
owned  and  driven  by  Isaac  Campbell.  The  black  gelding 
"Pig,"  a  pacer,  and  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  best  of  them, 
was  owned  by  George  Stockford,  then  High  Constable.  Mr. 
George  A.  Barker,  the  first  mayor  of  the  city,  after  the  addition 
of  Portland,  1889,  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  famous  grey 
gelding  "Crown  Prince."  He  also  owned  and  drove  the  beautiful 
bay  mare  "Vanity."  There  were  others  of  lesser  rate.  A 
decade  later  we  had  John  Fitzpatrick  with  the  chestnut  stallion 
"Mambrino  Charta,"  a  magnificent  horse;  Chas.  W.  Bell  who 
had  developed  "Crown  Prince,"  2.25,  "Flying  Dutchman"  and 
a  host  of  other  horses,  all  of  which  were  a  credit  to  him.  Thomas 
Furlong  owned  and  drove  the  roan  gelding  "Andy  Johnson," 
2.32,  and  was  an  enthusiast  in  horses  and  racing.  Barzillai 
Ansley,  agent  of  International  Steamship  Co.,  always  kept  good 
horses  and  drove  them  with  skill,  owning  among  others  a  pair  of 
black  horses  closely  matched  that  were  the  admiration  of  all. 
Mr.  Ansley  also  owned  the  white  mare  "Lady  Firbush,"  one  of 
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the  fastest  trotters  of  her  day,  raised  in  Maine.  Another  con- 
spicuous figure  on  the  speedway  in  winter  was  Stephen  T.  Gold- 
ing,  livery  stable  keeper,  who  drove  many  a  good  one  and  whose 
office  in  town  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  horsemen.  D.  C. 
Clinch  drove  the  cross  matched  team  composed  of  the  grey  mare 
"Wild flower,"  and  black  gelding  "Patsy;"  also  "Regal  Pan- 
dect," 2.22J4,  and  others. 

After  an  afternoon's  racing  up  and  down  the  road  and  "be- 
tween heats,"  those  of  a  convivial  turn  adjourned  to  the  "Three 
Mile  House,"  kept  by  Daniel  McAvoy,  a  genial  soul  and  first 
rate  host,  who  could  mix  a  hot  Scotch  or  get  up  a  game  supper 
equal  to  any.  No  one  came  away  from  McAvoy's  the  "worse 
of  wear,"  the  hot  whiskies  being  carefully  mixed  and  not  ever 
strong.  Many  old  timers  now  look  back  with  regret  to  those 
halcyon  days  when  the  jingling  of  sleigh  bells  as  the  trotters 
moved  back  and  forth  at  a  2.40  gait  or  better,  and  the  cheery 
shouting  of  the  drivers  and  spectators  along  the  roadside  was 
so  inspiring. 

Our  road  goes  on  past  the  Golden  Grove  Road,  which  turns 
off  to  the  right,  and  quite  near  the  junction  of  these  roads  and  a 
short  distance  apart  are  the  Three  Mile  House  and  Moosepath 
Driving  Park,  the  latter  promoted  1870,  opened  August,  1871. 
The  first  name  of  the  railway  siding  near  the  Three  Mile  House 
was  "Moosepath,"  and  after  this  the  driving  park  was  named. 
The  racing  track  is  a  half  mile  oval,  very  good,  but  considered 
a  little  heavy.  It  is  fenced  around  and  has  a  grand  stand  of 
about  four  hundred  capacity;  the  regulation  judges'  stand  and 
appurtenances.  Many  celebrated  horses  have  been  seen  on  it 
and  notable  races  have  taken  place.  The  bay  stallion  "Nelson," 
made  the  trotting  record  for  this  park  in  1893  — 2.17%. 

Somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  last  century  there  was  on  the 
Golden  Grove  Road,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Marsh,  an  inn  or  tavern  called  "Frog  Pond,"  no  doubt  so  named 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  first-class  and  extensive  article 
of  the  kind  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  inn  was  a  popular 
resort  for  pleasure,  sleighing  and  dancing  parties,  and  I  am 
informed   that  occasionally  honeymoons  were  spent  there.     I 
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believe  the  place  was  considered  quite  respectable,  but  accidents 
or  incidents  are  possible  any  time  or  place,  and  "Frog  Pond" 
was  not  an  exception  and  a  boisterous  party  or  fight  was  not 
unknown  there.  Old  folks  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  became 
reminiscent  of  "Frog  Pond." 

The  first  or  original  Three  Mile  House  was  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road  opposite  the  site  of  the  later  one.  It  was  a  long,  low, 
one  and  a  half  story  building;  a  typical  old  country  inn.  Its 
last  proprietor  was  Daniel  McAvoy.  After  the  passing  of  the 
utility  of  this  house,  the  present  Three  Mile  House  was  built 
about  1864,  a  building  much  more  commodious.  The  first 
proprietor  was  the  same  Daniel  McAvoy,  and  here  was  the 
mecca  of  the  military  and  civil-sports,  horsemen,  men  of  leisure 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  American  tourists,  and  it 
was  not  without  its  patrons  in  the  professions,  commercial  lines, 
manufacturers,  bankers  and  brokers.  Here  were  geniality, 
generosity  and  jollity;  exchanges  of  views  and  news;  hot  toddy 
or  their  favorite  beverages  at  the  bar  or  the  side  tables ;  lunches 
or  meals,  card  rooms  and  billiard  room;  such  a  resort  and  condi- 
tions as  could  not  now  be  found,  could  not  exist  with  prohibition. 
The  place  has  since  been  re-named  "Glen  View,"  and  is  of  a 
more  private  character. 

Just  beyond  is  the  plant  of  the  J.  A.  Pugsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for 
assembly,  retail  and  general  repair  of  automobiles,  large  brick 
buildings  having  about  36,000  square  feet  of  concrete  floor  space. 

Over  a  century  old,  now  a  popular  public  resort  and  called 
"Ye  Manor  House"  has  been  considerably  altered  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  construction  of  this  large  substantial  stone 
edifice  was  commenced  the  first  years  of  the  last  century  (about 
1815)  by  Mr.  Cudlip,  an  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  John  Waterbury,  one  of  the  loyalists. 
The  late  John  Waterbury  Cudlip,  a  prominent  citizen,  was  a  son. 
The  Manor  House  later  became  the  property  of  Mr.  George  G. 
Gilbert,  a  noted  sporting  man  in  his  day.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  late  Mr.  John  McAvity  resided  there  and  cultivated  the 
extensive  farm  in  connection  with  it;  later  Mr.  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  It  is  stated  that  the  late  Dr.  Inches,  one  time  President 
of  the  N.  B.  Historical  Society,  was  born  in  this  house. 
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In  this  vicinity  summer  houses  and  permanent  residences 
are  going  up  and  the  suburb  is  now  called  "Glen  Falls,"  named 
after  the  small  fall  of  a  brook  flowing  from  the  hills  beyond. 
For  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  past  Glen  Falls 
the  road  runs  over  a  flat,  sedgy  ground  and  then  turns  sharply 
to  the  left  and  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  great  marsh.  Turning 
again  to  the  right  we  go  up  the  rising  ground  of  Brookville,  four 
and  one-half  miles  from  Saint  John.  The  picturesqueness  of  the 
place  appeals  to  you  at  once.  A  charming  little  hamlet  of 
pretty  residences,  most  of  them  of  a  substantial  or  permanent 
class  with  their  lawns,  hedges  and  shade  trees.  The  pretty  little 
Methodist  Church,  built  in  1910,  was  a  gift  to  the  denomination 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Tennant.  The  road  we  passed  on  the  left,  just 
before  reaching  Brookville,  leads  to  Drury  Cove  on  the  Kennebe- 
casis  River.     Summer  residents  also  find  this  a  pleasing  resort. 

There  are  some  who  think  Brookville  is  far  enough  from  the 
city  for  a  suburban  residence.  Others  believe  it  too  near  as  it 
is  subject  to  fog  from  the  bay  at  times.  This  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  the  fog  is  not  an  unalloyed  detraction  as  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  beautiful  complexion  of  the  Brookville  ladies. 
This  statement  being  made  in  the  presence  of  a  Rothesay  lady 
she  promptly  asserted  that  fog  also  got  as  far  as  Rothesay,  to 
which  she  was  assured  that  the  fact  was  perfectly  evident  and  a 
generous  quantity  of  fog  at  that. 

Leaving  Brookville  we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  track.  The  highway  here  has  been  most 
commendably  improved.  Formerly  narrow,  crooked  and  rocky 
and  the  cause  of  many  accidents,  it  has  been  within  the  last  year 
or  two  straightened  and  widened  very  considerably;  given  a 
good  top  and  is  now  quite  up-to-date. 

Lawlor's  Lake:  Note  where  the  railway  track  crosses  this 
small  pond  approximately  three  hundred  feet  wide.  To  state 
the  length  of  time  and  cost  of  filling  and  effort  to  get  a  foundation 
for  the  track  here,  one  would  run  the  risk  of  being  considered  a 
prevaricator,  the  amount  would  be  thought  fabulous.  The 
place  began  to  be  considered  the  bottomless  pit  or  that  it  went 
through  to  the  antipodes.  A  statement  of  possible  credence  is 
that  it  is  part  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
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A  few  yards  further  up  the  road  the  dark  old  looking  excava- 
tion in  the  lime  stone  hill  is  the  place  from  which  stone  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Cathedral  was  taken,  nearly  seventy 
years  ago. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  Provincial  Lime  Company's 
plant.  Here  lime  rock  is  excavated  and  crushed  for  pulverized 
lime  for  soil  purposes  and  pulp  mill  purposes.  The  lime  kilns 
in  the  vicinity  are  now  operated  by  the  company  and  twenty  to 
thirty  men  employed.  The  old  original  lime  kilns  were  built 
and  operated  by  the  late  George  Hornbrook  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

We  have  now  reached  Torryburn,  some  six  miles  from  the 
city,  a  quaintly  pretty  hamlet.  Whence  its  name?  The  brook 
or  burn  is  in  evidence,  but  whether  anyone  named  Torry  lived 
there  is  a  question. 

The  substantial  and  venerable  looking  stone  and  brick 
building  on  the  west  side  of  the  railway  track  with  its  fine  grounds 
extending  to  the  shore  of  the  bay  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Keith 
Barber  and  formerly  occupied  by  his  father,  the  late  James 
Barber.  Eastward  of  the  track  on  the  hillside  is  a  similar 
residence,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Peters  &  Sons.  Both  places 
were  erected  some  time  about  1845  by  the  late  George  Hornbrook. 
A  number  of  other  rural  residences  are  of  recent  erection. 

The  Clairmont  House,  lately  destroyed  by  fire  (1919),  was  a 
feature  of  this  place  and  had  an  interesting  local  history.  It  was 
a  two  a^"1  a  half  story  brick  house,  with  pitch  roof;  some  fine 
trees  in  mt  of  it.  It  had  its  bar,  barns  and  horse  baiting  stalls 
and  equipment  for  a  good  class  of  inn.  It  was  built  about  1863. 
Its  first  proprietor  was  Chas.  Watts.  He  left  it  about  1867. 
Afterward  Mr.  McGowan  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  it  as  a 
public  house,  and  it  was  during  his  time  that  the  celebrated 
"Tyne"  or  Renforth  crew,  English  champions,  put  up  at  it  and 
trained  for  the  race  with  the  Paris  crew,  1871.  Conditions  after- 
ward varied  with  the  different  proprietors  of  the  tavern.  While 
the  house  was  generally  quite  respectable,  at  times  it  was  con- 
sidered somewhat  shady  and  fights  and  bloodshed  occasionally 
sullied   its   reputation.     However,   it   was   generally   a   popular 
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resort.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction  a  dancing  party  of  persons 
from  the  city  was  in  progress  and  somewhat  boisterous.  That 
night  the  place  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  only  portions  of 
the  brick  walls  left  standing. 

The  famous  Paris  crew,  composed  of  Saint  John  men  who 
had  won  that  title  and  the  rowing  championship  of  the  world  at 
Paris,  France,  during  a  great  exhibition  there  in  1867,  was 
challenged  by  the  celebrated  English  "Tyne"  crew  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  the  championship,  and  the  race  was  arranged  to  take 
place  on  Kennebecasis  Bay. 

As  stated,  the  "Tyne"  crew  put  up  at  the  Clairmont  House. 
The  Paris  crew  put  up  at  Johnson's  Tavern,  then  on  the  hillside 
near  Appleby's  Wharf,  a  little  above  Torryburn,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  city.  Both  crews  trained  strenuously  and  on  the 
23rd  day  of  August,  1871,  the  race  came  off,  resulting  in  a  victory 
for  the  Paris  crew,  and  also  the  lamentable  death  of  the  English 
former  champion,  James  Renforth,  stroke  of  his  crew,  caused  by 
his  exhaustive  and  heroic  efforts  to  win.  Renforth  collapsed  in 
his  boat.  The  Paris  crew  had  passed  them  about  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  from  the  start.  Renforth  was  carried  ashore  to  the 
Clairmont  House,  where  he  died  about  an  hour  after.  The 
event  cast  a  gloom  over  the  city.  It  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
regretted.  The  race  was  for  a  distance  of  six  miles  (three  miles 
with  turn)  in  best  boats,  four-oared  crews.  The  training  place 
of  each  crew  had  been  visited  by  many  persons  from  the  city, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  race  many  from  the  provinces,  United 
States  and  even  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  came  to  witness 
it. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Appleby  Wharf  are  still  to  be  seen. 
At  this  place  there  was,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  ship- 
building yard  and  a  number  of  vessels  were  built  here  by  Mr. 
Appleby. 

The  Bishop's  Picnic  Grounds  at  Torryburn  are  perhaps  the 
most  popular  and  largest  attended  of  any  such  in  the  province. 
There  is  a  spur  line  of  railway  running  to  the  grounds,  which  are 
quite  extensive,  continuing  to  the  shore  of  the  river.  These  fine 
grounds  are  provided  with  all  appurtenances  for  picnicing,  and 
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their  use  as  such  dates  back  to  the  summer  of  I860,  when  the 
first  picnic  was  held.  About  one  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
Torryburn  railway  station  the  county  line  crosses  the  road  and 
Kings  county  is  entered. 

We  come  now  to  the  beautiful  rural  hamlet  of  Renforth,  most 
picturesquely  located  on  the  hillside  and  shore  overlooking  the 
bay,  pretty  summer  houses,  and  some  of  more  permanent  con- 
struction, all  with  their  verandahs,  flower  beds  and  shrubbery. 
The  place  has  grown  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Its 
quaintly  pretty  little  Anglican  Church  "St.  James  the  Less" 
was  built  1911,  and  is  in  the  parish  looked  after  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Daniel.  The  new  wharf  here,  built  in  1917,  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  river.     It  is  approximately  150  feet  in  length. 

Renforth  was  named  after  the  celebrated  English  oarsman, 
James  Renforth,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  rowing  race  between  the 
Tyne  and  the  Paris  crews  in  1871,  the  story  of  which  has  been 
told  here.  Commemoration  of  the  name  was  a  fitting  recognition 
of  his  heroic  effort.  Under  the  railway  bridge  here  is  the  winter 
road  to  the  Kennebecasis  and  on  the  shore  nearby  once  stood  a 
celebrated  tavern  known  as  Godfreys.  Sleighing  and  dancing 
parties  frequently  made  this  their  objective.  This  place  was 
generally  called  "Poverty  Hall."  I  have  not  learned  the  origin 
of  the  singular  name,  but  that  there  was  little  indication  of 
poverty  about  it.  In  this  vicinity  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  trotting  park  constructed  in  this  province.  Also,  the  first 
militia  training  camping  in  the  province  or  possibly  in  Canada 
after  Confederation.  After  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  place  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Doran  until  it  became  untenantable  with  age  or  the  business 
outrivalled  by  the  Clairmont  House. 

Riverside:  Here  on  the  hill  with  its  fine  and  extensive 
grounds  is  the  new  home  of  the  Riverside  Golf  and  Country  Club 
just  about  completed  and  presenting  an  ideal  elevation  for  such 
a  building,  spacious  and  substantial.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
is  given  as  about  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

In  1860  when  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Cornwall  and  Rothesay  (late  King  Edward  VII)  visited  Saint 
John,  part  of  the  entertainment  arranged  for  the  occasion  was  a 
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trip  by  steamboat  to  points  on  the  Saint  John  River  and  Kennebe- 
casis  Bay.  On  the  Kennebecasis  about  six  miles  from  the  main 
river  and  nine  from  Saint  John  where  is  a  beautiful  cove  was 
considered  the  place  from  which  the  Prince  should  get  a  view  of 
the  magnificent  bay  and  beautiful  surrounding  country.  The 
steamboat  "Forest  Queen,"  gaily  decorated  and  commanded  by 
Capt.  Chas.  Hatheway,  was  provided  and  the  Prince  went  aboard 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  honor  selected  from  Captain  McLaughlan's 
Artillery  Company,  of  Carleton.  Mr.  Isaac  J.  Olive,  of  the 
Marine  Department,  was  one  of  the  guard  of  honor  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  now  living.  A  short  stop  was  made  near  Appleby's 
Wharf  after  which  the  boat  proceeded  up  the  Saint  John  River. 
I  am  informed  that  a  small  wharf  was  built  at  Rothesay  by  Hon. 
John  Robertson,  expressly  for  a  landing  place  for  the  Prince. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present  fine  long  wharf. 

The  European  &  North  American  Railway,  one  of  the  first 
built  in  America,  had  just  previous  to  the  Prince's  visit  been  laid 
from  Saint  John  to  Shediac,  passing  close  to  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
Appleby's  Wharf,  or  Riverside,  so  called,  was  one  of  the  stopping 
places  on  the  line  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  platform  or 
stopping  place  where  the  Rothesay  railway  station  now  stands. 
There  was  an  old  wharf  in  the  vicinity.  I  am  informed  that 
there  was  a  small  platform  or  stopping  place  a  little  farther  up 
the  line  than  Appleby's  Wharf  called  "Kennebecasis,"  perhaps 
only  a  temporary  arrangement. 

Mitchell's  map,  which  was  used  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1783,  and  also  in  settling  the  question  of  the  boundary 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  terminated  by  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  1842,  appears  to  be  an  authority.  On  that  map 
the  name  of  the  river  is  spelled  "Canabeki."  The  Indian 
language  having  no  alphabet,  the  spelling  of  Indian  words  by  the 
early  settlers  was  necessarily  phonetic  and  varied.  The  word 
"Canabeki"  or  "Kenebeka" — Snake,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Indian  diminutive  —  sis,  thus  Kennebecasis  —  Little  Snake  — 
is  quite  appropriate  for  the  small  river  which  winds  its  way  down 
the  valley  to  the  bay,  but  applied  to  this  magnificent  bay  would 
not  be  so.     However,  the  name  now  as  adopted  will  probably 
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remain  for  ever  and  aye,  but  the  present  pronunciation  is  incor- 
rect if  the  Indian  manner  is  to  be  considered;  that  was  the  short 
sound  of  a  and  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  or  diminutive  sis  — 
Kennebecasis  —  not  as  generally  pronounced  now  with  the  long 
sound  of  a  and  accented  —  Kennebec-a-sis. 

At  this  time  the  locality  was  beginning  to  be  considered  by 
Saint  John  people  in  comfortable  circumstances  as  a  most  desir- 
able place  for  summer  residences  and  as  a  resort  for  picnic 
parties  or  pleasure  excursions.  There  were  a  few  farm  houses 
there  and  also  residences  of  two  or  three  city  families.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  first  Prince's  visit  that  the  district  was  named 
Rothesay,  after  one  of  the  titles  of  His  Royal  Highness,  Duke 
of  Cornwall  and  Rothesay. 

Among  the  early  residences  of  note:  The  residence  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Allison,  formerly  the  old  Wiggins  house;  residence  of  Mr. 
Mackay,  formerly  the  Cudlip  house;  the  Troop  house,  now  the 
property  of  Dr.  W.  W.  White;  residence  of  General  Domville, 
now  occupied  by  his  son,  Senator  Domville;  Hall,  Fairweather, 
Almon  residences,  etc.  Passing  the  charming  grounds  of  the 
Domville  residence,  which  is  a  gem  of  landscape,  and  crossing 
the  picturesque  bridge  over  the  brook,  the  place  assumes  the 
character  of  a  village  or  small  rural  town  of  remarkable  beauty. 
Its  first  class  main  road  and  pretty  by-roads  and  lanes;  the 
numerous  beautiful  homes  and  summer  residences,  with  their 
well  kept  lawns  and  hedges,  ornamental  and  fine  old  trees  appeal 
to  one.  An  atmosphere  of  comfort  and  refinement  pervades  the 
place. 

The  Kennedy  House,  the  local  hotel,  is  not  far  from  the 
railway  station.  The  residence  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Pugsley, 
still  nearer,  has  lately  (1919)  been  the  scene  of  a  garden  party 
arranged  for  and  honored  by  the  visit  of  the  second  royal  prince 
to  the  district:  H.  R.  H.  Edward,  whose  natural,  gracious  and 
manly  bearing  has  endeared  him  to  all  Canadians. 

Rothesay  has  a  consolidated  school,  a  commodious  brick 
building,  up  to  date  in  its  appurtenances,  built  in  1910. 

There  is  also  the  Rothesay  Collegiate  School  for  boys,  and 
"Netherwood,"  a  private  school  for  girls. 
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There  was  a  yacht  or  boat  club  here  over  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  it  was  small.  The  present  prosperous  club,  with  its 
large  active  membership  and  many  fine  yachts  and  motor  boats 
is  a  feature  of  the  place.  A  very  pleasant  sight  is  the  pretty  and 
various  boats  at  anchor  in  the  cove. 

The  fine  Anglican  Church,  St.  Paul's,  has  as  rector  the 
popular  Rev.  Canon  Daniel.  This  church  was  built  a  year  or 
two  previously  to  1868,  jointly  by  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians, 
and  first  used  jointly  for  years.  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  was  first 
minister.  The  Presbyterians  now  occupy  their  own  place  of 
worship  here. 

As  we  pass  along  new  houses  are  seen  in  the  course  of  erection, 
and  here  the  road  descends  rapidly  and  crosses  a  highway  bridge 
over  a  brook  which  shapes  its  course  beneath  the  railway  and  on 
to  the  river. 

The  railway  bridge,  with  its  stone  piers,  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Fairvale  siding  and  under  this  bridge  the  road 
leads  into  the  village  of  Fairvale.  A  road  at  the  left  runs  to  a 
cove  on  the  river  and  along  this  and  at  the  cove  are  many  summer 
houses  and  some  of  more  permanent  construction.  The  main 
road  onward  for  about  half  a  mile  gives  an  occasional  view  of  the 
river,  and  is  bordered  on  both  sides  with  handsome  residences 
and  pretty  summer  homes. 

Fairvale,  about  nine  and  three-quarter  miles  from  the  city, 
may  be  considered  a  rival  of  Rothesay.  While  but  a  few  years 
ago,  as  late  as  1905,  there  was  little  more  to  be  seen  than  farm 
land  and  the  old  time  farm  houses,  the  obvious  qualifications  of 
the  place  for  summer  residences,  the  beauty  of  the  location  and 
scenery  have  impressed  many  of  the  city  people  effectively  and 
the  growth  has  been  rapid.  It  is  stated  that  the  transfers  at  the 
railway  siding,  (for  it  is  little  more  than  a  siding  at  present)  are 
greater  than  at  Rothesay  and  the  need  of  an  adequate  and  up- 
to-date  station  house  is  imperative  and  I  believe  one  has  been 
promised.  Fairvale  has  two  outing  clubs.  One  has  a  fine  club 
house,  formerly  the  Gard  house,  a  short  distance  from  the  station. 
Another  club  has  a  large  property  further  up  the  main  road  upon 
which  a  club  house  may  soon  be  erected.     From  all  points  along 
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the  road  is  obtained  a  view  of  a  beautiful  country,  but  when  the 
point  is  reached  at  which  the  bay  comes  into  view  the  beauty  is 
enhanced  to  an  inspiring  degree.  Gems  of  scenery  and  grand 
panorama  of  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  river  and  varying 
horizon  are  presented  along  the  entire  road. 

Continuing  we  cross  a  fine  new  bridge  over  a  brook,  and 
ascending  the  gently  rising  ground  view  the  road  running  down 
to  the  old  Titus  shipyard.  This  bridge  and  environment; 
meadow,  brook,  dells  and  fine  trees,  is  another  of  the  gems  of 
landscape  and  immediately  beyond  it  on  the  right  is  the  pleasant 
residence  of  Miss  Catheline,  the  popular  post-mistress;  the  post 
office  is  attached  to  the  residence.  On  the  left  nearly  opposite 
is  a  large  frame  building  now  fitted  up  as  a  summer  residence, 
but  first  erected  as  a  house  for  ship  carpenters  employed  in  the 
shipyard  mentioned. 

The  valuable  property,  comprising  several  acres  and  residence 
of  Mr.  Carter,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  main  road  and  the  one  to 
the  river  bank ;  a  beautiful  location.  Here  are  well  kept  grounds, 
a  good  orchard  and  all  that  appears  desirable  for  a  pleasant 
country  home.  Further  along  the  by-road  to  the  river,  Mr. 
Carter  has  erected  a  number  of  summer  cottages. 

The  old  shipyard  on  the  shore,  which  is  in  part  meadowlike, 
was  once  the  scene  of  considerable  activity  in  the  building  of 
vessels  during  the  time  of  flourishing  wooden  shipbuilding 
between  the  years  1850  and  1890,  before  the  days  of  iron  ships. 
The  place  was  generally  known  as  the  Titus  shipyard.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Richard  Titus  was  the  pioneer  of  this  industry  here  and 
quite  a  number  of  vessels  were  built  of  varying  sizes,  some  of 
them  barques.  In  1885  when  the  industry  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  last  vessels  built  there  were  the  "Valetta,"  a  schooner 
of  ninety-nine  tons, and  the  "Adeline,"  a  three-masted  schooner 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety- three  tons;  the  latter  built  for  J.  F. 
Watson  and  V.  S.  White  by  Henry  Titus,  son  of  the  former  ship- 
builder. 

Continuing  along  the  road,  just  beyond  the  post  office,  we 
see  on  the  left  a  cluster  of  summer  cottages  and  camps  and  a  lane 
running  down  to  the  shore.     In  close  proximity  is  "Hillhurst 
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Hotel,"  the  home  of  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Roberts,  about  eleven  miles 
from  the  city.  Here  is  a  popular  resort  and  a  fine  property  with 
a  nursery  of  fruit  trees  and  near  the  hotel  Mr.  Robert's  store  and 
summer  restaurant.  "Summer  Hill"  increases  its  elevation 
directly  opposite  and  extends  along  the  easterly  side  of  the  road 
for  some  distance.  From  the  top  of  this  hill  a  glimpse  of  the 
City  Cathedral  spire  is  obtained.  On  the  right  the  little  Baptist 
Church  in  a  dent  in  the  hill,  the  church  built  in  1854,  and  opposite 
on  the  left  is  "Sunset  Grove"  where  the  writer  occasionally  hangs 
up  his  hat.  Between  that  and  Hillhurst  Hotel  is  a  small  public 
wharf  built  by  the  local  government  and  at  which  the  boat  when 
running  to  Hampton  stops  to  land  or  take  on  passengers  and 
freight,  if  requisite.  It  is  also  a  landing  place  for  yachting 
parties  and  various  boats  and  canoes.  At  this  wharf  is  a  small 
pretty  sandy  cove,  a  favorite  resort  for  bathers.  On  this  part 
of  the  road  the  best  views  of  Long  Island  and  the  smaller  island 
and  cove,  Moss  Glen,  Clifton  and  other  notable  features  across 
the  river  are  here  presented,  and  the  bay  takes  on  a  lake  like 
aspect.  At  Moss  Glenasailing  vessel,  the  "Ada  A.  Mclntyre," 
423  tons,  was  launched  in  1918,  and  another  vessel  is  now  seen 
under  construction  here. 

All  the  way  from  Torryburn  to  Gondola  Point  the  locality  is 
remarkable  for  its  wonderful  sunsets,  the  indescribable  glory  of 
coloring  and  cloud  effect.  There  are  also  the  most  delightful 
reflections  in  the  bay  when  the  surface  is  perfectly  calm,  the 
features  of  the  banks,  foliage  and  shores  reversing  and  matching 
so  perfectly  and  distinctly  that  patterns  are  suggested  for  unique 
works  of  art.  Here  the  sky,  land  and  water  meet  to  exchange 
smiles  of  recognition  and  reminiscences  which  the  atmosphere 
gathers  up  and  blends  in  mystic  hued  refulgence  and  casts  upon 
the  liquid  mirror  of  the  bay  in  challenging  rivalry.  Then  the 
rainbows!  At  times  the'  complete  arc  is  seen  of  wonderful 
vividness,  both  extremities  apparently  nestling  and  melting  into 
the  bosom  of  the  bay. 

Continuing  along  the  road,  with  its  varied  foliage,  cedar 
seems  to  love  the  place;  it  is  in  evidence  everywhere.  We  pass 
the  old  Kierstead  house,  which  is  over  a  hundred  years  old, 
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standing  on  the  bank  where  the  water  of  the  bay  at  times  reaches 
its  wall.  Opposite  on  the  hillside  is  another  old  time  house,  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Arthur  Marr.  This  is  a  typical  old  time  home- 
stead, most  picturesquely  situated  with  its  barns,  orchard,  fields 
and  pasture  land  running  over  the  hill  to  the  back  road. 

Now  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the  road  is  reached,  the 
branches  of  the  large  willows  extending  over  it,  giving  the  effect 
of  an  umbrageous  avenue. 

High  up  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  world,  or  at  least  a  very 
lovely  portion  of  it,  is  an  old  picturesque  building,  now  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Pettingil,  a  popular  member  of  the  community, 
organist  of  the  Baptist  church.  This  colonial  home,  with  its 
number  of  great  chimneys  and  fire-places,  is  still  large  though 
not  of  former  dimensions.  The  barns  and  appurtenances  are 
reminiscent  of  old  times.  Within  the  residence  are  antiques  of 
furniture  which  are  the  envy  of  visitors.  All  along  the  road  are 
old  time  farms  and  houses  dotting  the  hillside  or  on  the  river 
bank,  with  here  and  there  the  summer  homes  of  later  arrivals. 

St.  Luke's  Anglican  Church  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
steeply  rising  ground,  a  short  distance  from  the  road  and  on  a 
cross  road  which  takes  its  undulating,  winding  way  over  hill  and 
dale  toward  the  railway  station  at  Quispamsis.  The  church  was 
built  1832,  or  just  previously,  and  consecrated  1835  by  Bishop 
John  Inglis.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Walker. 
It  is  now  in  charge  of  Rev.  Canon  Daniel. 

The  burial  ground  adjoining  the  church  has  a  number  of  fine 
monuments  sacred  to  the  memory  of  departed  residents  of  the 
locality,  many  of  them  of  Loyalist  families. 

Flewelling  s  Wharf  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
city.  Generations  of  local  history  might  be  a  term  applied  here. 
Neither  time  nor  space  will  permit  the  story  of  this  old  wharf  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kennebecasis;  its  comedies  and  tragedies  and 
locally  notable  events.  Here  is  the  typical  country  general 
store,  with  its  post  office  and  dreamy  atmosphere.  Here  also 
can  be  obtained  marriage  licenses  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In 
this  vicinity  is  the  summer  home  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew,  late  of 
H.  M.  Customs,  and  other  pleasant  homes,  and  the  road  con- 
tinues with  never  lessening  charm. 
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The  old  Merritt  Homestead  on  the  Hill:  The  property  is  of 
considerable  extent,  including  Gondola  Point,  and  owned  by  one 
of  a  family  which  was  amongst  the  oldest  settlers  of  Saint  John 
of  loyalist  times.  The  old  house,  even  before  the  present  repairs 
were  undertaken,  had  preserved  its  air  of  quality  and  distinction. 
We  have  arrived  at  Gondola  Point,  about  fourteen  and  a 
half  miles  from  Saint  John,  the  loveliest  place  at  the  end  of  the 
loveliest  road  out  of  Saint  John.  The  bay  narrows  here  to  the 
river.  A  steam  cable  ferry  for  passengers  and  vehicles  plies 
between  the  point  and  the  opposite  shore.  The  early  settlers 
made  the  passage  in  small  canoe-like  boats  or  dugouts,  which 
they  called  "gondolas"  to  distinguish  them  from  fishing  boats 
or  freight  scows.  The  frequent  use  of  these  boats  at  the  point 
no  doubt  gave  the  name  to  the  place. 

The  symmetrical  wooded  point  and  charming  cove,  with 
their  beautiful,  deep,  sandy  border  laved  by  the  gently  deepening 
water  and  the  wooded  recesses  of  the  hillside  combine  in  a 
delightful  resort  for  bathers  and  pleasure  parties.  Directly 
across  is  Clifton,  with  its  wharf  and  pretty  hillside  homes  and 
church.  Adjoining  it  a  little  farther  up  the  river  is  Reed's  Point, 
of  controversial  bridge  fame.  The  bridge  across  the  river  here 
was  destroyed  some  years  ago. 

Just  back  of  the  river  shore,  between  the  hills,  nestling  in  its 
vales  and  ridges,  is  historic  Kingston,  the  former  shiretown  of 
Kings  county  and  one  of  the  earliest  settled  places,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Loyalists. 

The  up  river  perspective  with  its  vanishing  point  near 
Hampton  gives  an  enchanting  view  difficult  to  describe;  the 
ideal  and  despair  of  artists.  The  soft  blue  haze  thinly  veils  the 
greens  and  purples  of  the  hills;  the  golden  sheen  of  the  sunlight 
reflected  by  the  surface  of  the  water  pervades  the  atmosphere. 
The  varied  views  of  bay,  hill,  dale  and  forest,  headland,  cove  and 
island  are  fascinating.  A  visitor  having  exclaimed,  "This 
equals  the  grandest  Italian  scenery,"  received  the  reply  in 
accents  of  astonishment,  "Italian  scenery,  indeed!  Why,  man, 
it  equals  the  grandest  New  Brunswick  scenery." 


Brigadier-General  Robert  Monckton 
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INCIDENTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SAINT  JOHN,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Raymond,  LL.D. 

(Brief  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
addressed  to  His  Royal  Highness  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  during  August,  1919.) 

The  Saint  John  River  was  discovered  by  the  great  explorer 
Champlain  on  the  24th  of  June,  1604  —  the  natal  day  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  —  and  named,  in  honor  of  the  day,  "la  riviere  Saint 
Jean."  The  event  is  duly  recorded  in  Champlain's  very  inter- 
esting narrative,  published  in  1612,  and  a  plan  of  the  harbor  is 
also  given  which  is  easily  recognized. 

Champlain  describes  the  remarkable  falls  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  where  the  battle,  old  as  the  centuries,  is  waged  twice  in 
every  twenty-four  hours  between  the  outflowing  waters  of  the 
mighty  river  and  the  inflowing  tide  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
river  is  the  largest  that  enters  the  Atlantic  between  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  sea-board  of  more 
than  3,000  miles.  The  tributary  streams  of  the  River  Saint 
John  penetrate  every  one  of  the  fifteen  counties  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, with  the  exception  of  Gloucester,  and  also  seven  counties 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  four  of  the  State  of  Maine.  So 
that  the  waters  of  twenty-five  counties  find  their  way  into  the 
Atlantic  through  the  narrow  outlet  between  the  lofty  cliffs,  only 
about  250  feet  asunder,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  John.  The 
view  of  the  falls  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide,  as  seen  from  the 
new  bridge,  is  a  very  remarkable  one  and  greatly  admired  by 
tourists.  The  name  of  the  river  was  given  also  to  the  harbor 
and  eventually  to  the  City  of  Saint  John. 

The  ter-centenary  of  the  discovery  of  the  River  Saint  John 
was  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  citizens  on  the  24th  of  June,  1904, 
and  a  fine  monument  of  the  great  explorer  Champlain,  (who  is 
known  as  "the  Father  of  Canada")  now  stands  on  Queen  Square. 
It  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  ter-centenary  which  ante-dates  by 
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four  years  the  ter-centenary  of  the  founding  of  Quebec  by  the 
same  illustrious  explorer  in  1608.  The  festival  at  Quebec  in 
1908  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V, 
then  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

For  150  years  the  French  kept  possession  of  the  Saint  John 
river  valley.  The  period  of  history  under  the  French  regime  is 
picturesque.  On  the  shores  of  this  harbor  Charles  La  Tour,  in 
1630,  built  his  fort  and  held  sway  as  a  feudal  chief  for  some  years 
despite  the  efforts  of  his  rival,  d'Aulney  Charnisay,  to  dispossess 
him.  Taking  advantage  of  La  Tour's  absence  Charnisay 
attacked  the  fort,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  Madame  La 
Tour  at  the  head  of  her  little  garrison.  It  was  eventually  taken 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Swiss  sentinel,  and  the  unfortunate  Marie 
La  Tour  was  brutally  compelled  to  witness  the  execution  of  her 
brave  soldiers,  standing  herself  beside  the  scaffold  with  a  halter 
about  her  neck  as  though  she  were  a  vile  criminal.  She  died 
broken-hearted  a  few  weeks  later,  and  her  ashes  and  those  of  her 
husband  lie  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  our  city.  She  is 
known  as  "the  Heroine  of  Acadia." 

It  was  not  until  the  16th  of  September,  1758,  that  a  British 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Robert  Monckton, 
took  possession  of  the  French  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Saint  John  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Monckton  built  and  garrisoned  Fort  Frederick, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  French  Fort  (opposite  Navy  Island,  in 
Carleton).  He  was  second  in  command,  under  Wolfe,  next  year 
at  the  taking  of  Quebec  and  was  severely  wounded  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham. 

Under  the  protection  of  Fort  Frederick  the  first  English- 
speaking  settlers,  from  Massachusetts,  established  themselves 
on  the  shores  of  the  harbor  just  under  the  shadow  of  the  towering 
limestone  rock,  which  is  now  called  Fort  Howe.  The  peninsula, 
which  today  forms  the  principal  part  of  Saint  John,  was  origin- 
ally so  rocky  and  forbidding,  with  its  wild  crags,  swamps  and 
ravines,  that  it  remained  without  inhabitants  until  the  close  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  1783.  During  that  year  no  less  than 
14,000  loyal  exiles,  chiefly  from  the  old  colonies  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
came  to  settle  on  the  River  Saint  John.  Many  of  them  had 
served  on  the  side  of  the  King  during  the  war  in  the  British 
American  regiments.  At  least  25,000  men  of  all  ranks  were 
enrolled  in  these  loyalist  corps.  Thousands  of  loyal  subjects 
were  proscribed  and  banished  for  their  loyalty  to  the  mother 
country  and  their  possessions  confiscated.  Others  again  volun- 
tarily sacrificed  their  possessions  and  all  the  endearments  of  the 
land  where  they  had  been  born  and  bred  and  came  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  New  Brunswick  to  begin  life  anew  under  the  British  Flag. 
These  exiles  were  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  Their  motto  — 
"  Faithful  alike  to  God  and  King." 

Saint  John  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  in  a  day. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  provided  a  fleet  of  transports  at  New  York, 
which  took  on  board  the  loyalists  who  had  chosen  Saint  John  as 
their  destination.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1783,  upwards  of 
twenty  vessels  sailed  under  convoy  of  British  Frigates  from 
Sandy  Hook,  New  York,  and  after  a  wearisome  voyage  arrived 
safely  at  the  River  Saint  John.  Some  days  were  spent  in  clearing 
away  the  brush  wood  and  erecting  hurricane  houses,  tents,  and 
other  rude  shelter,  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  3,000  of  the  loyal 
exiles  landed  in  the  wilderness  on  the  site  of  the  city.  The 
prospect  was  indeed  unpromising.  As  one  of  the  loyalists  says 
in  simple  words:  "Nothing  but  wilderness  before  their  eyes, 
the  women  and  children  did  not  refrain  from  tears."     But 

'Twas  British  wilderness 
Where  they  might  sing, 
Long  live  the  King, 
And  live  defended  by  his  laws 
And  loyally  uphold  his  cause. 

'Twas  welcome  wilderness, 
Though  dark  and  rude, 
And  wild  and  unsubdued, 
For  there  their  hands 
By  hated  treason  undefiled, 
Might  win  for  them  they  loved 
A  Home  on  British  lands. 
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During  the  ensuing  months  vessels  continued  to  arrive  from 
New  York.  Some  of  them  came  singly,  others  by  two  and 
threes.  Towards  the  end  of  June  there  came  the  "Summer 
Fleet"  with  two  thousand  loyalists,  and  on  the  26th  September 
arrived  the  "Fall  Fleet"  with  upwards  of  3,000  people,  mostly 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  loyalist  regiments  with  their  wives 
and  dependents.  Many  of  them  passed  their  first  winter  in 
hastily  built  cabins,  some  in  canvas  tents,  merely  thatched  with 
spruce  boughs.  They  suffered  grievously.  Many  died  of  cold 
and  exhaustion  and  lack  of  proper  food. 

The  loyal  sentiments  of  the  founders  of  Saint  John  is  manifest 
in  the  place  names  they  chose.  The  wards,  into  which  the  city 
is  divided  bear  such  names  as  King's,  Queen's,  Prince,  Duke's, 
Victoria.  The  streets  bear  such  names  as  King,  Queen,  Prince 
William,  Princess,  Crown,  George,  Charlotte,  Victoria,  Duke, 
Britain,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Clarence,  Albion.  The  two 
principal  squares  are  King  Square  and  Queen  Square.  Both 
are  laid  out  after  the  pattern  of  the  Union  Jack,  the  paths  as  in 
the  diagram. 

The  sentiments  of  the  founders  survive  in  their  descendants. 
Our  fathers  fought  in  1776-83  to  maintain,  if  they  could,  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  and  came  here  that  they  might  remain 
under  the  British  Flag.  Our  sons  have  died  on  the  fields  of 
Flanders  and  of  France  in  behalf  of  the  Empire,  and  of  human 
liberty,  "Faithful  alike  to  God  and  King"  as  their  forefathers 
were. 

Two  years  after  the  city  was  founded  in  1783  it  was  incor- 
porated on  its  natal  day  (the  18th  of  May)  by  the  Governor-in- 
Council,  and  the  Charter  afterwards  received  the  Royal  approval. 
The  charter  was  modelled  on  the  lines  of  that  of  the  City  of  New 
York  under  British  rule.  Saint  John  remained  for  almost  fifty 
years  the  only  incorporated  city  in  British  America.  Today  it 
claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  incorporated  city  in 
the  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  although  its  charter 
has  been  greatly  modified  in  the  course  of  time. 

In  days  when  wooden  ships  controlled  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  Saint  John  owned  more  tonnage  than  any  port  in  the 
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world  save  Liverpool,  London  and  Glasgow.  There  were  in 
Saint  John  and  its  vicinity  twenty-five  shipyards  giving  employ- 
ment to  several  thousands  of  workmen.  In  those  days  our 
people  built  their  ships,  owned  their  ships,  sailed  their  ships, 
and  insured  their  ships.  Mindful  of  her  past  the  city  is  now 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  develop  its  harbor  and  to  make  it 
one  of  the  national  ports  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

The  city  has  had  to  overcome  great  difficulties  in  laying  its 
water  mains,  gas  pipes,  and  sewers  in  the  solid  rock,  in  cutting 
down  precipitous  cliffs  and  crags  to  render  the  streets  passable, 
in  building  wharves  sufficient  to  accommodate  ocean-going  ships 
of  large  size  in  a  harbor,  where  the  tide  rises  some  twenty-six 
feet.  The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  hampered  by  destructive 
conflagrations,  notably  the  Great  Fire  of  1877  in  which  more 
than  half  the  business  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  some  ten 
miles  of  streets  left  in  blackened  ruins,  $25,000,000.00  of  property 
consumed  and  20,000  people  rendered  homeless. 

Saint  John  at  its  incorporation  adopted  as  its  motto,  uO 
fortunati  quorum  jam  moenia  surgunt." 

The  founders  of  the  city  caught  the  spirit  of  the  poet  Virgil, 
as  embodied  in  these  familiar  words,  and  built  their  city  in 
defiance  of  all  natural  obstacles  of  crag  and  cliff  and  rugged  rock. 

In  the  same  spirit  Saint  John  in  1877  Phoenix  like  arose  from 
her  ashes  and  is  today  a  much  better  built  city  than  before  the 
conflagration. 

In  the  same  spirit  she  has  expended  some  millions  of  dollars 
in  developing  and  enlarging  her  harbor,  gradually  over-coming 
natural  obstacles  and  making  it  the  winter  port  of  Canada. 
Just  150  years  ago  the  first  small  vessel  was  built  and  launched 
in  our  port.  The  builders  were  somewhat  discouraged  at  the 
outlook  and  talking  of  removing  to  some  place  with  a  larger 
population  and  a  better  outlook.  They  were  encouraged  to 
remain  by  James  White,  one  of  the  pioneers  from  Massachusetts, 
who  said  "Cheer  up,  lads,  don't  be  discouraged;  why  ships  will 
come  here  from  England  yet."     And  they  have  come. 

Saint  John  has  endeavored  to  live  up  to  the  motto  of  her 
founders — "Faithful   alike   to   God   and    King" — by   greeting 
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with  a  joyous  welcome  seven  members  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
England. 

In  1794  she  entertained  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  1860  she  welcomed  the 
late  King  Edward,  then  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  escorted 
to  the  Chipman  Mansion,  Union  street,  in  which  his  Grand- 
father, Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  had  been  received  as  a 
guest  more  than  sixty  years  before.  As  the  Prince  entered  the 
grounds  some  thousands  of  school  children  sang  "God  bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales,"  and  threw  flowers  in  his  pathway.  They  sang 
an  additional  verse  to  the  National  Anthem. 

"Hail,  Prince  of  Brunswick  line, 
New  Brunswick  shall  be  thine, 
Firm  has  she  been. 
Still  loyal,  true  and  brave, 
Here  England's  flag  shall  wave 
And  Britons  pray  to  save 
A  nation's  heir. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  then  a  young  man,  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  but,  even  at  that  early  age,  displayed  the  marvellous  tact 
and  courtesy  that  in  later  years  rendered  him  so  beloved  by  the 
people. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  Saint  John  was  honoured 
by  visits  from  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Prince  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  somewhat  later  by  a  visit  from  the 
Princess  Louise  and  her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada. 

The  visit  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V  and  our  Gracious 
Queen  Mary  in  1901,  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
York,  is  comparatively  of  yesterday.  They  were  joyfully  and 
loyally  welcomed  by  the  city  of  the  loyalists. 

Lastly  we  had  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  who  came  to  us  in  the  dark  period  of  the  late  dreadful 
war  to  bid  us  be  of  good  cheer.  We  recall  today  the  words  of 
the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons, 


Old  Chipman  Mansion 
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"When  Great  Britain  is  at  war,  Canada  is  at  war,"  and  remember 
the  thrill  that  passed  through  the  community  on  the  memorable 
4th  of  August,  1914,  when  it  was  learned  that  the  British  Empire 
had  cast  in  its  lot  with  France  and  Belgium  in  the  most  momen- 
tous crisis  in  the  world's  history.  This  province  and  this  city 
have  given  the  flower  of  our  young  manhood  amongst  the 
500,000  Canadians  who  enlisted  to  fight  the  Empire's  battles. 
Today  there  is  hardly  a  town,  or  parish,  or  village  in  New  Bruns- 
wick that  has  not  some  of  its  sons  laid  to  their  final  rest  in  the 
far-away  fields  of  Flanders  and  of  France,  while  others  have 
returned  to  us  to  bear  through  life  the  daily  burden  of  dependence 
on  the  care  of  others  consequent  upon  the  wounds  they  received. 

Saint  John  welcomes  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  not 
only  as  the  Heir-apparent  to  the  Throne,  but  as  one  who  in  the 
trenches  has  shared  the  experience  of  our  own  brave  lads,  and 
can  say  with  truth  the  words  immortalized  by  the  late  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  repeated  by  thousands  who  have  made  sacri- 
fices during  the  war,  "I  have  done  my  bit." 

Saint  John,  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  New  Brunswick, 
welcomes  the  coming  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  regrets  that  his  visit  is  not  a  longer  one. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  DECADE,   1860-1870 
Rev.  J.  W.  Millidge,  B.A.   (1921) 

The  end  of  1860  found  New  Brunswick  in  a  fairly  prosperous 
condition;  shipbuilding  was  beginning  to  revive  after  a  some- 
what prolonged  stagnation,  and  some  ships  sold  in  Liverpool  at  v 
good  prices.  There  was  much  activity  in  the  deal  trade,  and  a  I 
large  trade  in  produce  was  carried  on  with  the  United  States. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  suddenly  ended  on  12th  April,  1861, 
when  the  Southern  rebels  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  at  once 
ended  all  possible  chance  of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culties between  North  and  South,  and  ushering  in  the  bloody 
war  which  raged  for  four  years  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Republic.  But  the  shot  fired  on  that  April  day  had,  also,  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  our  own  fortunes. 

By  stopping  a  British  mail  steamer,  the  "Trent,"  and  taking 
prisoners  two  Southern  delegates  (Mason  and  Slidell)  to  European 
Governments,  the  Empire  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  war  with 
the  Northern  States,  and  though  their  Government  backed  down 
and  surrendered  the  delegates,  appearances  were  so  threatening 
that  the  Imperial  Government  sent  out  large  reinforcements  to 
Canada.  As,  by  this  time,  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  being 
closed,  they  nearly  all  had  to  pass  through  Saint  John;  and  our 
harbour,  in  the  winter  of  1861-62,  presented  a  lively  spectacle. 
Steamer  after  steamer  arrived,  filled  with  troops  and  munitions 
of  war.  To  the  citizens,  who,  at  that  time,  had  rarely  seen  an  / 
ocean  steamship,  and  never  more  than  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
the  activity  and  bustle  were  very  exhilarating;  especially  as  we 
were  not  paying  a  cent;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  were  coining 
money  for  the  supplies  and  transportation  needed  for  this  large 
body  of  troops. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  railways  of  any  great  importance 
in  the  province,  so  the  soldiers  were  sent  forward  by  sleds  on  the 
highways.     The  outbreak  of  the  American  rebellion  had  caused 
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a  serious  decline  in  our  lumber  trade,  and  hundreds  of  men  and 
horses  would  have  been  idle  had  not  an  unexpected  source  of 
employment  offered  itself.  Two  days  were  occupied  on  the 
trip  to  Fredericton,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  River 
de  Loup,  where  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  reached,  in 
equally  easy  stages.  So  perfect  were  the  arrangements  and  so 
good  the  provisions  furnished  that  although  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter  not  one  death  took  place. 

When  it  was  decided,  in  London,  that  a  contingent  should  be 
sent  out,  some  brilliant  genius  at  the  War  Office  remembered 
that  in  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  the  snow  was  pretty  deep 
at  this  season,  and  the  artillery  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
dragging  their  guns  on  wheels.  So  Woolwich  was  set  to  work 
in  a  great  hurry  making  sledges,  as  they  were  called,  and  which, 
when  landed  in  Saint  John,  caused  uncontrolled  laughter  among 
all  who  saw  them.  They  were  made  of  two  planks,  sniped  off 
at  each  end  to  resemble  sled  runners,  and  connected  by  very 
inadequate  crossbars  without  any  braces;  each  plank  had 
several  wings  of  no  great  strength  attached  to  the  sides  by 
staples.  Had  a  gun  been  on  one  of  them  and  a  slew  encountered 
on  the  road,  the  entire  outfit  would  have  collapsed.  They  were, 
of  course,  never  used,  and  were  piled  up  for  some  time  back  of 
the  Custom  House,  in  all  probability  being  used  for  fuel  in  the 
end. 

Volunteering  became  very  popular  among  the  young  men. 
The  Government  supplied  arms,  but  the  volunteers  bought  their 
own  uniforms  and  paid  the  expenses  of  their  drill-halls  and 
instruction.  Several  varieties  of  uniform  could  be  seen  at  any 
general  parade,  as  the  men  paying  for  their  uniforms  decided 
what  should  be  their  colour  and  cut.  The  one  exception  was 
the  artillery,  which  always  conformed  to  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
this  matter.  I  belonged  to  Captain  B.  Lester  Peters'  battery, 
and  can  testify  to  the  immense  benefit  derived  from  the  drill 
and  the  esprit  de  corps  developed.  As  the  war  went  on  the 
Imperial  Government  sent  out  peremptory  orders  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  to  do  something  for  their  own  defence,  so 
the  New   Brunswick  House  passed  a   Militia  Act,   calling  out 
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every  able-bodied  man  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  and  dividing 
the  country  into  districts,  under  the  command  of  colonels,  with 
smaller  districts  under  captains,  and  as  everyone  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  military  matters  it  was  determined  to  establish  a 
Camp  of  Instruction  at  Fredericton  in  1864.  As  a  preliminary 
an  Officers'  Corps  was  established  at  Saint  John  to  instruct 
young  men  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves.  I  joined  this 
corps  and  when  the  camp  was  opened  at  Fredericton  received  a 
lieutenant's  commission.  We  were  to  stay  there  one  month, 
July.  Men  were  collected  from  all  over  the  province.  The  pay 
of  a  private  was  fifty  cents  a  day,  with  all  rations.  A  red  serge 
tunic,  with  blue  cap  of  same  material,  was  served  out  to  each 
man ;  but  they  had  to  provide  their  own  pants  and  boots,  which 
did  not  always  make  for  uniformity. 

How  to  get  us  all  there  was  the  next  problem;  the  only 
railway  of  any  importance  was  the  European  &  North  American, 
a  very  high-sounding  title,  but  only  108  miles  long,  between 
Saint  John  and  Shediac.  All  the  men  from  the  North  Shore, 
from  Albert,  Kings,  Saint  John  .and  Charlotte  Counties  were 
transported  by  this  line  to  Rothesay,  where  a  spur  ran  out  to  a 
wharf  at  that  time;  here  the  steamer  Sunbury  was  waiting  for 
us,  and  embarking,  were  soon  on  the  way  down  the  Kennebecasis 
to  the  Saint  John,  where  we  made  frequent  stops  to  pick  up 
detachments  at  the  various  landings.  Fredericton  was  reached 
about  dark  and  we  were  marched  to  the  Exhibition  Buildings 
and  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  city.  Next  morning  we  were 
licked  into  some  sort  of  shape,  forming  two  battalions  of  six 
companies  each  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  A  captain  of  the 
15th  Regiment  was  commandant,  with  the  temporary  rank  of 
Colonel,  to  give  him  precedence  over  the  two  militia  lieutenant- 
colonels,  whose  tactical  knowledge  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Non-coms  from  the  15th  instructed  the  men,  working  very  hard 
to  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of  the  goose  step  and  forming 
fours,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  men  could  march  fairly  well. 
Old  muzzle-loading  rifles  were  served  out;  in  fact,  there  were  no 
other  kind  then,  the  men  being  taught  much  useless  drill  as  to 
loading  and  the  use  of  the  ramrod.     In  about  a  fortnight  we 
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were  considered  sufficiently  advanced  to  undertake  battalion 
movements  and  then  the  fun  commenced  —  companies  finding 
themselves  unexpectedly  in  awkward  situations.  About  the  end 
of  our  time  it  was  decided  to  have  a  great  field-day,  the  15th 
Regiment  to  be  brigaded  with  us.  Then  a  puzzling  situation, 
indeed,  developed.  Our  battalions  were  numbered  1  and  2. 
It  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  expected  that  an 
Imperial  regiment  should  be  No.  3  battalion,  coming  after  a 
rabble  of  colonial  militia  who,  three  weeks  before,  scarcely  knew 
right  foot  from  left.  So  it  was  decided  that  the  15th  should  be 
Xo.  1  battalion,  and  ours  2  and  3.  But  then  another  difficulty 
at  once  arose;  we  had  become  accustomed  to  the  word  of  com- 
mand: "1st  battalion  do  so  and  so,  2nd  battalion,  advance"  and 
so  on,  that  it  was  feared  the  field-day  would  end  in  confusion 
worse  confounded  if  the  numbers  were  suddenly  changed.  This 
situation  worried  the  senior  officers  considerably  and  we  juniors 
were  earnestly  exhorted  to  keep  our  ears  open,  and  try  to  remem- 
ber that  although  we  were  No.  1  battalion,  we  were  not  No.  1, 
but  No.  2  for  this  day  only.  Finally,  at  the  last  moment,  the 
day  before,  some  bright  genius  discovered  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Our  numbers  were  to  remain  as  before  and  the  15th 
Regiment  was  to  be  the  15th.  The  field-day  came  off  without 
a  hitch.  We  were  inspected  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,*  who 
told  us  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  splendidly  well-drilled  body 
of  men,  which  led  us  to  believe  that  he  was  either  saying  the 
thing  that  was  not,  or  that  he  had  seen  very  little  of  this  country's 
defenders. 

We  all  had  a  splendid  time;  no  serious  breaches  of  discipline, 
and  no  sickness  whatever;  the  surgeons  had  nothing  at  all  to  do, 
and  the  Provost-Marshal  very  little.  I  remember,  one  day,  a 
captain  of  a  rural  company  came  to  the  Commandant  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  saying  that  one  of  his  men  had  just  deserted, 
and  wanting  to  know  what  was  to  be  done.  "Nothing,"  said 
the  Commandant,  "let  him  go." 

The  people  of  Fredericton  were  very  sorry  to  have  us  go. 
Atherton,  who  kept  the  hotel  of  that  name,  and  catered  for  the 
officers,  said  to  me  the  day  we  left,  "We  are  going  to  buy  a  few 

*Sir  Arthur  Hamilton  Gordon. 
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thousand  feet  of  cheap  boards."  "What  for?"  I  asked.  "To 
board  the  city  up  after  you  go,"  he  said.  We  returned  to  our 
homes  the  same  way  we  came.  The  Sunbury  took  us  to  Rothe- 
say, and  the  European  &  North  American  Railway  the  rest  of 
the  trip. 

In  the  autumn  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  into  practice 
what  we  had  learned  at  Fredericton.  Bills  were  posted  every- 
where calling  the  militia  to  muster  on  the  flats  at  Courtenay  Bay 
on  a  certain  day  when  the  tide  would  be  out.  By  this  time  I  was 
captain  in  the  2nd  Battalion,  Saint  John  County  Militia,  and 
had  all  the  territory  north  of  the  settled  part  of  Portland,  as  it 
was  then  called,  to  the  Kennebecasis,  round  by  Boar's  Head  to 
Indiantown,  for  my  company.  I  appointed  four  reliable  men 
as  sergeants  and  scurried  round  and  obtained  uniforms  for  them 
of  those  we  had  at  the  camp.  I  also  borrowed  sabres,  from  a 
place,  I  have  forgotten,  for  them.  When  we  were  all  assembled, 
near  Scott's  Corner,  we  were  a  motley  looking  crowd.  The 
officers  and  sergeants  made  some  attempt  to  get  them  into 
column  of  fours,  and  we  marched  down  Main  street  in  remarkably 
good  order  considering  everything.  Someone  got  hold  of  an 
old  tin  kettle  and  it  was  thrown  from  one  to  another  throughout 
the  whole  company;  no  notice  was  taken  of  this,  however,  and 
it  was  soon  dropped.  When  the  place  of  muster  was  reached, 
the  field  officers  were  there,  mounted;  the  rolls  were  called  and 
some  attempt  made  at  battalion  drill,  wheeling  into  line  and 
back  again  into  company  formation.  Nearly  2,000  men  were 
present,  and  this  muster  was  kept  up  for  several  years,  but 
gradually  fell  into  disuse.  Those  that  did  not  attend  were  fined, 
prosecution  being  attended  to  by  the  Colonel  and  Adjutant. 

Very  lively  times  were  experienced  in  Saint  John  between 
1860  and  1870,  socially,  commercially  and  politically.  The 
Imperial  troops  made  things  lively  socially.  The  Confederate 
cruisers,  who  played  havoc  with  the  northern  shipping,  gave  a 
great  boost  to  our  ship-building  industry,  and  startling  changes 
in  our  political  status  were  inaugurated. 

I  said,  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  paper,  that  the  shot  fired 
at  Fort  Sumter  had  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  ourselves.  There 
is  a  monument  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  Fredericton,  to  the  memory 
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of  Captain  Pipon,*  Royal  Engineers,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Restigouche,  while  on  a  survey  to  locate  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  Such  a  statement  could  never  be 
made  again,  and  one  very  cogent  reason  why  it  could  not,  was 
that  shot  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  on  12th  April,  1861.  No  amount 
of  argument  could  ever  have  brought  about  Confederation;  but 
the  logic  of  a  common  danger  soon  accomplished  it.  Here  we 
were,  four  or  five  separate  provinces  without  any  kind  of  unity 
or  basis  of  common  action  for  defence  against  aggression.  Two 
important  sections,  the  Government  of  one  having  lasted  sixty- 
two  years,  the  other  twenty  years  longer,  and  not  knowing  where 
their  boundary  was  until  determined  for  them  by  the  Royal 
Engineers,  in  the  habit  of  passing  all  kinds  of  hostile  tariff  acts. 
All  this  was  changed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  into  a 
firm  alliance,  where  measures  of  defence  could  be  taken  with 
some  hope  of  successful  resistance.  Of  course,  a  stiff  political 
opposition  was  put  up,  but  Confederation  carried  eventually, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1867,  Queen  Victoria  signed  the  British 
North  America  Act,  which  made  us  a  nation. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 

*CAPTAIN  JOHN  HODGES  PIPON, 

of  Her  Majesty's  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 

of  Noirmont  Manor  House,  Isle  of  Jersey, 

Aged  28  Years, 

Who  was  Drowned  in  the  River  Restigouche,  on  the  28th  of  October, 

1846,  Whilst  Endeavouring  to  Save  the  Life  of  a  Fellow-Creature. 
He  was  employed,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  conducting  the  exploration 
survey  for  a  railway  to  connect  the  British  North  America  Provinces, 
and  as  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary   between   Canada   and   New   Brunswick. 
His  early  death  and  melancholy  fate  will  be  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting 
sorrow  to  his  many  attached  friends. 
His  best  memorial  is  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him. 
The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  has  erected  this  tablet  to  his  memory, 
to  testify  to  his  friends  and  the  distinguished  corps  to  which  he 
belonged,  its  respect  for  his  character  and  its 
regret  for  his  loss. 
RESURGAM 
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The  events  of  that  stirring  time  are  too  well  known  to  need 
rehearsal,  but  one  very  dangerous  episode  should  not  be  passed 
over.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  Secession  a  very  large  number 
of  men  were  disbanded,  and  some  of  them,  Fenian  sympathizers, 
were  organized  into  a  marauding  force.  No  actual  invasion  was 
attempted  in  our  province,  but  we  were  very  uneasy  for  some 
time,  and  steps  were  taken  to  protect  the  border.  Many  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Andrews  and  St.  Stephen  sent  their  silver  and  other 
valuables  out  to  the  country  to  be  buried,  for  protection  from 
the  raiders.  In  Saint  John  we  awoke  one  morning  to  find  a 
number  of  houses  with  the  word  "pull"  chalked  up  on  the  doors; 
this  caused  considerable  alarm,  but  nothing  came  of  it;  it  was 
probably  a  practical  joke.  About  1870  it  began  to  be  realized 
that  the  days  of  the  wooden  sailing  ship  were  over,  and  most  or  N  / 
the  shipyards  ceased  operations.  Considerable  unemployment 
ensued,  many  men  left  the  city,  the  population  began  to  decline 
and  it  was  some  years  before  other  industries  arose  to  take  the; 
place  of  our  leading  one.  In  all  probability  ship-building  would 
have  died  a  natural  death  in  a  few  years.  The  large  timber  was 
all  cut  off,  and  imported  timber  would  have  been  far  too  expen- 
sive, as  it  proved  in  the  case  of  the  few  vessels  built  here  in  late  n! 
years  by  the  aid  of  large  Government  subsidies. 

Confederation  proved  its  practical  value  in  the  late  War,  and 
although  many  grave  mistakes  were  made,  Canada's  share  of 
the  Empire's  defence  was  not  unworthy  of  the  brightest  jewel 
in  the  British  Crown.  We  have  to  face  many  problems  and 
some  dangers,  but  shall  surmount  them  all,  and  may  look  forward 
confidently  to  a  larger,  healthier  and  more  beautiful  city  than 
in  the  past. 
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CONCERNING  A  NAME 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Raymond,  LL.D.  (1921) 

Our  great  master-poet  Shakespeare  says,  "What's  in  a 
name?"     Sometimes  there  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name. 

As  a  boy  I  used  to  carve  the  initials  W.  O.  R.  with  my  jack- 
knife,  as  all  boys  will,  in  various  public  places,  but  never  liked 
to  be  asked  what  the  0.  stood  for,  because  the  reply  was  usually 
greeted  with  derision.  My  second  name  was  Odber,  and  the 
only  person  of  this  name  known  to  my  school-fellows  was  a 
certain  Odber  McMichael,  who  was,  I  believe,  rather  a  notorious 
individual,  whom  it  was  never  my  fortune  to  meet. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  I  became  a  little  curious  to 
learn  the  origin  of  the  name  in  New  Brunswick,  but  it  was  not 
until  recently  that  its  origin  was  really  discovered.  It  goes  back 
seemingly  to  the  beginning  of  Saint  John  as  an  incorporated 
city,  and  involves  a  rather  curious  story. 

Saint  John  was  incorporated  on  the  18th  of  May,  1785,  just 
two  years  after  the  "Landing  of  the  Loyalists." 

It  then  received  a  so-called  "Royal  Charter,"  drafted  by 
Ward  Chipman,  Solicitor-General,  along  the  lines  of  the  Charter 
of  New  York.  The  Charter  is  older  by  more  than  half  a  century 
than  that  of  any  other  Canadian  city ;  and  it  has  probably  been 
oftener  amended  than  that  of  any  city  in  Canada.  Under  this 
Charter  Colonel  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow  —  lately  commander  of  the 
3rd  battalion  of  DeLancey's  Loyalist  Brigade  —  became  the 
first  mayor,  Bartholomew  Crannell  first  common  clerk,  and  W7ard 
Chipman,  first  recorder.  A  common  council,  constables  and 
other  functionaries  were  appointed. 

The  incorporation  of  the  city  was  co-incident  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  business  houses  in  Saint  John.  Among 
these  was  the  firm  of  "Hall,  Lewis,  Odber  &  Co."  Their  adver- 
tisement appears  in  an  old  newspaper  as  early  at  least  as  1786. 
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Some  of  the  accounts  of  the  firm,  beautifully  kept  by  Mr.  Odber, 
the  junior  partner,  are  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Dominion  Archives  at  Ottawa. 

The  junior  partner  was  manager  of  the  business  in  New 
Brunswick.  His  name  in  full  was  Thomas  Treadway  Odber. 
He  was,  I  think,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  a  man  of  ability  and 
culture,  who  soon  made  his  place  in  the  community.  He  is 
mentioned  quite  often  in  old  letters  of  the  period.  (See  Winslow 
Papers,  p.  335,  under  date  November,  1786.)  The  firm  had  a 
branch  of  their  business  in  Fredericton  and  Colonel  Edward 
Winslow,  who  had  just  gone  there,  sent  letters  by  Mr.  Odber  to 
his  friend,  Mather  Byles,  Jr.,  in  Saint  John. 

Mr.  Odber  was  evidently  a  friend  of  Captain  Elijah  Miles  of 
Maugerville,  who  was  a  half-pay  officer  of  Col.  Ludlow's  bat- 
talion of  DeLancey's  Brigade. 

We  find  in  the  Rev.  John  Beardsley's  register  of  baptisms, 
the  entry  of  the  baptism  of  a  son  of  Elijah  Miles,  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Treadway  Odber.  This  occurred  soon  after  the 
parson  came  to  Maugerville  in  1786.  This  young  scion  of  the 
Miles  family,  Thomas  Treadway  Odber  Miles,  grew  up  to  be  a 
leading  man  in  the  Maugerville  community.  He  was  a  colonel 
in  the  militia,  as  his  father  had  been,  and  also  the  principal 
parish  magistrate,  specially  licensed  to  solemnize  marriages. 
As  his  full  name  was  rather  cumbersome  to  use  as  a  signature, 
in  view  of  the  amount  of  legal  business  he  was  called  upon  to 
transact,  he  usually  signed  his  name  Thos.  Odber  Miles.  Squire 
Miles  took  to  wife,  March  11,  1815,  Sarah  A.  Carman,  a  sister 
of  Samuel  Carman,  my  grandfather,  and  the  latter  named  one 
of  his  sons  Odber  Miles  Carman,  after  his  Uncle  Odber  Miles. 
From  my  uncle  the  name  of  Odber  was  handed  down  to  me. 

After  a  time  the  firm  of  "Hall,  Lewis,  Odber  &  Co."  ceased 
to  do  business  in  New  Brunswick  and  Mr.  Odber  probably 
returned  to  England.  His  name,  however,  lingers  among  us 
still. 

As  germain  to  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
oldest  established  business  in  the  province  today  is  that  of 
A.  Chipman  Smith  &  Co.,  on  the  west  side  of  King  Square  in 
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Saint  John.  It  was  founded  about  1790  by  Dr.  Nathan  Smith 
in  a  little  shop  in  St.  James  St.,  adjacent  to  his  residence  in 
Lower  Cove.  Dr.  Smith  served  in  the  American  Revolution  as 
surgeon  in  DeLancey's  Loyalist  Brigade  and  received  a  grant 
of  550  acres  of  land  just  below  the  old  Indian  town  of  Meductec, 
in  the  grant  to  DeLancey's  1st  battalion,  in  the  Parish  of  Wood- 
stock. 

His  son,  William  Howe  Smith,  was  also  a  physician,  and 
married  into  the  Miles  family  of  Maugerville.  In  consequence 
of  the  relationship  thus  established  with  Thos.  Odber  Miles,  the 
doctor  named  his  son  William  Odber  Smith. 

The  residence  of  old  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  in  St.  James  St.  was 
a  landmark  in  Saint  John  until  the  Great  Fire  in  1877.  From 
it  the  old  front  door  with  its  antique  knocker  —  both  of  them 
brought  from  New  York  in  1783  —  was  saved  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  by  Dr.  Smith's  grandson,  W'illiam  Odber  Stewart. 

There  was  near  the  old  home,  in  early  days  of  the  city,  a 
pond,  known  as  "Dr.  Smith's  Pond,"  where  the  boys  used  to 
skate,  undisturbed  by  constable  or  police. 

Dr.  William  Howe  Smith,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
removed  the  drug  shop  from  St.  James  St.  to  the  Market  Square, 
foot  of  King  St.  He  died  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years, 
and  his  son,  who  was  then  only  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
successfully  carried  on  the  business  until  his  death  in  1871. 

During  this  period  the  Irish  immigration  gave  Saint  John  a 
big  boost  and  the  young  druggist  attributed  not  a  little  of  his 
success  to  the  initial  letter  O  in  his  name.  The  Irish  immigrant 
commonly  read  the  name  on  the  sign  over  the  door,  William 
O1  Smith  and  patronized  him  accordingly. 

They  also  helped  elect  him  mayor  of  Saint  John,  a  position 
that  he  filled  with  much  acceptance  for  several  terms,  and  which 
in  later  years  was  ably  filled  by  his  son,  the  late  A.  Chipman 
Smith. 

Among  other  things  for  which  the  City  of  Saint  John  has  to 
thank  A.  Chipman  Smith  was  the  erection  of  the  present  Country 
Market  on  Charlotte  St.     As  the  old  Country  Market  at  the 
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foot  of  King  St.  was  moved  up  the  hill  to  Charlotte  St.,  so  did 
A.  Chipman  Smith  move  the  drug  business  from  Market  Square 
into  the  new  market  building,  where  it  still  continues  in  his 
name,  being  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  year  of  its 
continuous  existence.  The  next  oldest  firm  is  probably  that  of 
J.  &  A.  McMillan  on  Prince  William  St. 

[As  seven  years  has  passed  since  the  above  paper  was  written, 
A.  Chipman  Smith  &  Co.  are  now  (1928)  in  their  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eighth  year  in  business.] 
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THE  FIRST  EARL  OF  SHEFFIELD 
Timothy  O'Brien  (1924) 

At  a  Court  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Assistants  of  the 
City  of  Saint  John,  in  Common  Council  assembled,  at  the  City 
Hall  of  the  said  City,  on  Friday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  March, 
1805,  present:  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  William  Campbell; 
Aldermen,  Gilbert,  Johnston,  Garrison,  Whitney;  Assistants, 
Miles,  Wetmore,  Harding,  Ketchum  and  Lingthwaite;   it  was 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Corporation  be  given  to 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Sheffield  for  His  Lordship's  exertions 
by  his  late,  as  well  as  by  his  former  publications,  in  support  of 
British  navigation  laws,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire 
at  large,  and,  more  particularly,  of  this  and  His  Majesty's  other 
North  American  Provinces,  so  greatly  depends. 

"Resolved,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  be  humbly  presented 
to  His  Lordship  in  a  box,  to  be  made  of  wood  of  this  country, 
and  that  a  picture,  from  an  enlarged  likeness  of  His  Lordship, 
presented  to  this  Board  by  the  Honourable  George  Leonard, 
Esq.,  be  enclosed  in  a  suitable  frame  and  hung  up  in  the  City 
Hall,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  public  services. 

"Resolved,  That  the  recorder  of  this  city  be  requested  to 
transmit  the  foregoing  resolutions  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
most  respectful,  requesting  His  Lordship's  acceptance  of  the 
gratitude  of  this  Court." 

The  City  Hall  was  the  name  given  to  the  building  on  the 
Market  Square.  The  basement,  at  first,  was  a  general  store; 
the  first  flat,  with  entrance  from  King  St.,  was  occupied  as  the 
City  Market;  the  upper  storey,  with  the  platform  the  length  of 
the  building,  was  used  for  the  Courts  and  the  Council  Chamber 
from  1797  to  1830,  when  they  removed  to  the  new  Court  House 
opposite  the  King  Square.  In  1837  the  structure  was  taken 
down,  to  give  place  to  the  brick  building,  burnt  in  the  fire  of 
1841.  In  this  the  civic  offices  were  in  the  second  storey;  the 
lower  sections  being  occupied  by  butchers  and  as  a  country 
market,  with  a  section  of  the  basement  as  a  lock-up. 
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Hon.  George  Leonard,  whose  name  appears  in  the  resolutions, 
throughout  his  life,  was  a  great  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Honour- 
able Edward  Winslow.  His  name  frequently  appears  in  the 
Winslow  Papers  (1776-1826),  published  in  1901,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society,  and  edited 
ably  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  O.  Raymond,  M.  A.  Mr.  Leonard 
hailed  from  Massachusetts,  and  was  second  in  command  of  the 
Associated  Refugees.  In  1783  he  was  one  of  the  agents  employed 
in  locating  the  loyalists  on  the  River  Saint  John.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  New  Brunswick;  in  the  Legislature, 
as  a  magistrate,  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  the  execution  of  the 
very  difficult  office  of  Superintendent  of  Trade  and  Fisheries, 
he  was  active  and  fearless.  As  a  churchman  and  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  New  England  Company  for  the  civilizing 
and  christianizing  the  Indians  he  was  equally  energetic.  His 
death  took  place  in  1826,  at  Sussex  Vale.  On  a  tombstone,  in 
Sussex,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Andrew  Stockton 
and  his  wife,  Hannah,  it  is  stated  that  the  couple  were  married 
in  the  City  of  Saint  John,  then  called  Parrtown,  4th  April,  1784, 
by  the  Honourable  George  Leonard.  It  was  the  first  ceremony 
of  the  kind  in  the  town.  Mr.  Leonard  was  one  of  the  grantees 
of  Parrtown,  and  drew  Lot  39;  it  extended  half  way  up  Union 
St.  to  Prince  William  St.,  and  Lot  38  was  drawn  by  his  son.  On 
the  two  lots  a  fine  residence  was  built  and  the  grounds  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  house  stood  back  from  Dock  St.,  with  lawn  and 
terrace  in  front.  For  many  years  that  section  was  the  fashion- 
able one  in  Saint  John.  On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Carleton, 
in  1784,  the  Leonard  house  was  prepared  for  him. 

The  original  name  of  Sheffield  St.  was  "South  St.,"  a  name 
suggestive  of  being  the  southern  of  Parrtown  streets.  In  1911, 
the  name  was  once  more  changed  and  called  Broadview  Avenue. 
The  land  south  of  Sheffield  St.  was  outside  of  the  bounds  of 
Parrtown.  From  1820  to  the  removal  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
following  Confederation  in  1867,  it  was  occupied  by  them. 

William  Campbell,  who  presided  at  the  Council  meeting,  was 
born  in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  went  from  Boston  to  Halifax  with 
the  British  army  in  1776,  and  from  there  to  New  York.     At  the 
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peace,  in  1783,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  three  years  later 
settled  in  Saint  John.  He  was  a  native  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland, 
and  died  in  1823,  aged  eighty-two  years.  Mr.  Campbell  was  the 
second  mayor  of  Saint  John,  and  served  twenty  years  as  the 
chief  magistrate.  He  was,  also,  the  postmaster  of  the  city,  and 
resigned  both  offices  from  old  age,  the  city  giving  him  a  pension 
of  £100  per  annum  for  seven  years  till  his  death.  In  those  days 
when  a  citizen  died  without  heirs,  the  Mayor  and  Council 
attended  the  funeral.  "They  stood  by  the  grave  of  William 
Campbell,  in  1823,  and  they  should  stand  there  now  and  look 
at  the  neglected  grave  and  broken  tombstone,"  declared  a 
speaker  at  a  meeting  in  1883,  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 
landing  of  the  loyalists.  His  predecessor  was  the  Honourable 
Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  who  occupied  the  Mayor's  Chair  from 
1785  to  1795.  Hon.  John  Robinson,  who  died  in  office  in  1828, 
was  twelve  years  mayor.  Messrs.  Ludlow,  Campbell  and 
Robinson  between  them  held  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  for 
forty-two  years.  The  appointments  were  made  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government  for  sixty-five  years,  1785-1850,  and  during  the 
remaining  twenty-three  years  there  were  fourteen  other  gentle- 
men selected.  In  1850  the  Common  Council  began  electing  the 
mayor  and  since  1854  they  have  been  chosen  by  the  citizens. 

Saint  John's  Masonic  Lodge,  on  30th  November,  1887, 
erected  a  stone  to  Mr.  Campbell's  memory,  in  the  Old  Burying 
Ground,  to  replace  the  original  one. 

Lender  date  of  5th  March,  1807,  Honourable  George  Leonard, 
among  other  matters,  informed  Lord  Sheffield  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  had  closed  their  session  the  previous  day.  "  I  take," 
he  wrote,  "the  first  moment  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  I  laid 
before  the  House  of  Assembly,  your  Lordship's  letter,  with  which 
I  was  honoured,  and  which  was  listened  to  with  much  applause 
by  the  whole  House  —  the  galleries,  being  full  of  people  from 
different  parts  of  the  country*,  joined  in  the  acknowledgement 
and  thanks  for  the  services  rendered  the  Colonies  by  your 
Lordship.  The  sum  of  £150  was  immediately  voted  to  cover  all 
expenses  for  your  Lordship's  picture  to  the  Colony,  and  a  place 
in  the  Province  Hall  assigned  for  its  being  hung.     The  House 
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also  voted  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  on  the  subjects  of  the 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  (now  in  possession  of 
American  subjects),  the  loss  of  the  carrying  and  illicit  trade, 
etc.,  etc.  This  important  paper,  which  I  am  anxious  for  your 
Lordship  to  see,  as  a  corroboration  of  the  facts  stated  in  your 
Lordship's  book  on  the  navigation  system,  confirms  my  state- 
ments to  the  ministers  for  years  past." 

When  the  full-sized  portrait  of  His  Lordship  arrived  in  due 
course  from  England,  it  was  placed  behind  the  Speaker's  chair  in 
the  House  of  Assembly.  It  remained  there  until  the  summer  of 
1820,  in  which  year  a  Coat-of-Arms  was  purchased  for  the  House 
of  Assembly  by  the  Province  Agent,  in  London.  On  its  arrival, 
by  order  of  His  Excellency,  Lieutenant-Governor  Smyth,*  it 
took  the  place  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield's  portrait,  which  was 
removed  to  the  Government  House.  That  proceeding  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
as  the  following  extract  from  its  proceedings  discloses: 

"House  of  Assembly, 

Wednesday,   January   31st,    1821. 

Mr.  WTard  Chipman  moved  the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  portrait  of  Lord  Sheffield,  which  has  been 

removed  from   its  former  place  over  the  Speaker's  chair,   be, 

forthwith,  restored  to  the  same." 

On  the  question  the  House  divided:    Yeas,  twelve;    nays, 

eleven. 

Saturday,  February  3,  1821. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chipman, 

Resolved,  That  the  portrait  of  Lord  Sheffield,  instead  of 
being  restored  to  its  former  place  over  the  Speaker's  chair,  as 
directed  in  the  resolution  of  Wednesday,  last,  be  placed  in  such 
other  part  of  the  House  as  the  Speaker  may  direct. 

*In  the  south  transept  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Fredericton,  there  is  a  fine 
marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-Governor  George  Stacey  Smyth. 
A  beautiful  medallion  at  the  top  shows  the  strong  features  of  the  resolute  old 
soldier,  whose  sculptured  sword  recalls  the  field  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was 
A.  D.  C.  to  Wellington. 
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On  the  return  of  the  portrait  to  the  Province  Hall,  it  was 
placed  by  the  Speaker,  William  Botsford,  in  the  Speaker's  room, 
leaving  the  Royal  Arms  behind  the  Speaker's  chair.  For  twenty 
years  the  portrait  remained  undisturbed,  but  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Sir  William  Colebrook,  to  assume  the  governorship  in 
1841,  the  portrait,  at  his  request,  was  sent  to  the  Government 
House.  The  picture  was  nearly  ruined  by  His  Excellency's  boys, 
having  made  it  a  target  at  which  they  shot  arrows.  After  Sir 
William  left  the  province,  the  Honourable  Robert  L.  Hazen,  on 
learning  its  state,  had  it  sent  to  Boston,  to  be  repaired.  On  its 
return  it  found  a  place,  until  the  night  of  the  fire,  1880,  in  the 
Legislative  Council  Chamber  in  the  Province  Hall.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  Upper  House,  so-called,  the  portrait  has  found  a 
resting  place  in  the  Provincial  Building. 

Writing  from  Fredericton,  August  28,  1806,  to  Lord  Sheffield, 
the  following  statement  was  made  by  the  Honourable  Edward 
Winslow: 

"The  sober  and  sensible  part  of  the  community  knows  how 
to  appreciate  your  Lordship's  exertions.  The  intelligence  of  the 
bounties  on  fish  and  the  arrangements  for  convoys  was  received 
here  with  every  mark  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  These 
favours  were  considered  as  an  earnest  of  that  justice  which  we 
have  always  been  taught  to  look  for  from  our  political  parents. 
By  your  Lordship's  public  declarations,  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  they 
have  revived  those  principles  of  loyalty  which  were  beginning 
to  droop.  I  brought  out  with  me  one  of  your  Lordship's  books 
for  Mr.  Botsford  and  one  for  Mr.  Leonard,  and  a  third  (unbound) 
for  myself.  To  gratify  the  public  at  large,  I  have  caused  it  to 
be  published  by  chapters  (commencing  with  the  seventh)  and  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  the  first  number  by  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Alley's  pamphlet.  The  editor  of  a  new  paper, 
'The  Fredericton  Telegraph,'  is  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
publication  by  an  increased  demand  and  extended  circulation  of 
his  paper." 
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Lord  Sheffield  secured  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Edward 
Winslow  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  reveals  the  fact: 

"Kingsclear,  August  20,  1807. 
My  Lord: 

It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  June  that  I  received  His  Majesty's 
mandamus  appointing  me  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
province,  and  I  have  taken  my  seat,  but  before  I  enter  on  the 
execution  of  my  office  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  perform  one 
solemn  duty  of  another  nature,  which  is  to  offer  to  your  Lordship 
the  united  acknowledgement  of  a  numerous  and  grateful  family. 
A  family  saved  from  sinking  into  distress  by  your  Lordship's 
benevolent  interposition,  for,  although  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the 
condescension  and  goodness  of  my  other  noble  patron  and  friend, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
discern  the  important  effect  of  your  Lordship's  active  exertions 
on  my  behalf." 

John  Baker  Holroyd,  first  Earl  of  Sheffield,  1735-1821, 
statesman,  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  Holroyd,  1708-1788,  the 
representative  of  an  old  West  Riding  family,  who  migrated  to 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  acquired  large  estates 
there.  His  mother  was  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Daniel  Baker,  of 
Penn,  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  born  in  1735;  entered  the 
army  twenty-five  years  later;  and  became  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  light  dragoons,  known  as  the  Royal  Foresters,  which  was 
disbanded  in  1763.  The  next  three  years  Holroyd  spent 
travelling  on  the  continent.  In  1768  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Baker,  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of  his  mother's  family.  He 
purchased  from  Lord  de  la  Warr,  in  1769,  the  estate  of  Sheffield 
Place  for  £31,000.  In  1779  he  raised,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
regiment  of  light  dragoons,  called  the  22nd  or  the  Sussex  Regi- 
ment, of  which  he  was  colonel.  The  next  year  he  was  elected 
M.  P.  for  Coventry,  on  a  casual  vacancy,  and  seven  months  later 
he  stood  with  Mr.  Yeo,  as  his  colleague.  The  proceedings  at 
this  contest  were  marked  with  great  violence,  and  the  conduct  of 
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the  sheriffs,  in  making  no  return,  led  to  their  being  committed  to 
Newgate,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  a  re-election, 
Messrs.  Holroyd  and  Yeo  had  a  large  majority ;  their  opponents 
were  returned  by  the  influence  of  the  Corporation  officials;  but 
on  petition,  Messrs.  Holroyd  and  Yeo  were  declared  duly 
elected. 

When  the  famous  petition  from  the  Protestant  Association 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  George  Gordon, 
on  June  2,  1780,  Holroyd  laid  hold  of  Lord  George,  saying: 
"Hitherto,  I  have  imputed  your  conduct  to  madness,  but  now 
I  perceive  that  it  has  more  of  malice  than  madness;"  adding, 
at  the  same  time  that  if  any  of  the  mob  made  an  entrance  to  the 
House,  he  would  instantly  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  his 
Lordship  as  the  instigator.  Holroyd,  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Northumberland  Militia,  was  active  in  suppressing 
the  riots  that  sprang  from  the  noble  Lord's  action. 

On  January  9,  1781,  Holroyd  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage 
as  Baron  Sheffield  of  Dunamore,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  and 
on  December  17,  1783,  as  Baron  Sheffield  of  Roscommon.  While 
an  Irish  peer,  he  sat  as  a  member  of  parliament  for  Bristol,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debate,  especially  in  opposition  to 
Wilberforce's  motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  1791,  and  in 
favour  of  union  with  Ireland,  on  April  22,  1799.  On  July  29, 
1802,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Baron  Sheffield,  of  Sheffield,  Yorkshire.  Finally,  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Sheffield  and  Viscount  Pevensey,  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  on  January  22,  1816.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Beard  of  Agriculture  in  1803,  as  a  privy  councillor  and  a  Lord 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1807.  His  death  took  place  on  May  30, 
1821. 

Earl  Sheffield  married,  first,  in  1767,  Abigail,  only  daughter 
of  Lewis  Way,  of  Richmond,  Surrey;  by  her  he  had  one  son,  who 
died  young,  and  two  daughters;  she  died  in  1793.  Secondly,  in 
1794,  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chichester,  who  died 
without  issue  the  following  year.  Thirdly,  on  January  9,  1798, 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Guilford,  K.  G.,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  George,  the  second  earl,  and  one  daughter. 
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Sheffield  Estate  and  Sheffield  Place  was  regarded  as  a  model 
of  farming,  and  he  was  considered  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
of  the  time  on  commerce  and  agriculture.  He  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Gibbon  in  1764,  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  a  city  which, 
since  the  Great  World  War,  has  assumed  international  import- 
ance, became  his  most  intimate  friend  and  edited  his  posthumous 
works.  The  famous  historian  said  of  him:  "The  sense  and 
spirit  of  his  political  writings  have  decided  the  public  opinion  on 
the  great  question  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Ireland. 
He  has  never  cultivated  the  arts  of  composition;  but  his  ma- 
terials are  copious  and  correct,  and  he  leaves  on  his  paper  the 
clear  impression  of  an  active  and  vigorous  mind."  The  greater 
part  of  Gibbon's  published  correspondence  was  with  Sheffield. 
The  friends  are  both  buried  in  Fletching  Church,  in  which  parish 
Sheffield  Place  stands.  His  numerous  writings  justify  Gibbon's 
praise,  says  a  well-known  contributor  to  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  "Many  of  his  pamphlets  are  contained 
in  the  pamphleteer,"  he  adds.  He  wrote:  (i)  "Observations 
on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,"  1783;  6th  edition, 
1784.  This  was  written  in  opposition  to  the  bill  introduced  by 
Pitt  in  1783,  proposing  to  relax  the  navigation  laws  in  favour  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  controversy 
and  finally  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  Gibbon 
declared  that  "The  Navigation  Act,"  the  palladium  of  Great 
Britain,  was  defended,  and,  perhaps,  saved  by  his  pen.  (it) 
"Observations  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade  and  Present  State 
of  Ireland,"  (intended  to  prove  that  Irish  prosperity  could  only 
be  maintained  by  a  friendly  connection  with  Great  Britain). 
(iii)  "Observations  on  the  project  for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,"  anon,  1790;  2nd  edition,  with  additions  and  the  author's 
name,  1791.  (iv)  "Observations  on  the  Corn  Bill,"  now 
defending  in  Parliament,  1791.  (i>)  "Gibbon's  Miscellaneous 
Works,"  edited,  1786;  other  editions  in  1814  and  1837.  (vi)  "A 
Speech  on  the  Union  of  Ireland,"  April  22,  1789.  (vii)  "Re- 
marks on  the  Deficiency  of  Grain,"  occasioned  by  the  bad 
harvest  of  1799-1800.  (viii)  "Observations  on  the  Objections 
Made  on  the  Export  of  Wool  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland, 
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1800."  (ix)  "Strictures  on  the  Necessity  of  Inviolably  Main- 
taining the  Navigation  and  Colonial  System  of  Great  Britain," 
1804.  (x)  "The  Orders-in-Council  and  the  American  Embargo 
Beneficial  to  the  Commercial  and  Political  Interests  of  Great 
Britain,"  1805.  (xi)  "On  Trade  in  Wool  and  Woollens,"  1813. 
(xii)  "Report  of  a  Meeting  at  Lewes  W7ool  Fair,"  1813,  (a 
similar  report  also  in  1816.)  (xiii)  "Observations  on  the 
Impolicy,  Abuses  and  False  Interpretation  of  the  Poor  Law," 
1813.  (xiv)  "On  the  Trade  in  Wool  and  Woollens,  including 
an  Exposition  of  the  Commerical  Situation  of  the  British  Em- 
pire." (xv)  "A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Laws,"  1815.  (xvi)  "Re- 
marks on  the  Bill  of  the  Last  Parliament  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  with  Observations,  etc.,"  1819.  (xvii)  "Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Edward  Gibbon,"  published  post- 
humously, 1826. 

Sheffield's  son  and  grandson  succeeded  as  second  and  third 
Earls,  the  latter,  1832-1909,  being  a  well-known  patron  of 
cricket,  with  whose  death  the  earldom  became  extinct.  The 
Irish  barony,  however,  under  a  special  remainder,  passed  to  the 
fourth  Baron  Stanley,  of  Alderney,  who  thus  became  Baron 
Sheffield  of  Roscommon. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SAINT  JOHN 
AXD   PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK,   1870-1880 

Rev.  J.  W.  Millidge,  B.A.,   (1922) 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  decade  between 
those  dates  was  a  disastrous  one,  perhaps,  to  the' whole  world, 
certainly  to  the  continent  of  North  America. 

A  frightful  hurricane,  known  as  the  Saxby  Gale,  had,  on  the 
4th  October,  1869,  levelled  most  of  the  forests  on  the  sea-board 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  blown  down  many  homesteads 
and  barns,  killing  numbers  of  stock  animals,  and  wrecking  some 
fine  ships.  The  after-effects  of  the  gale  were  felt  very  seriously 
in  the  following  spring;  the  papers  of  May  and  June  are  full  of 
accounts  of  fires  in  the  woods,  when  the  blow-downs  got  in  a 
blaze,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  them,  owing  to  the 
tangled  condition  of  the  fallen  timber.  Several  villages,  like 
Lepreaux,  Digdequash  and  Second  Falls  went  out  of  existence, 
while  St.  George,  Baring  and  other  places  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  population.  Frightful  conflagrations  took  place;  one  at 
Chicago,  8th  October,  1871,  when,  in  what  was  the  greatest  fire 
of  modern  times,  2,124  acres  were  burned  over,  $196,000,000.00 
of  property  were  destroyed  and  250  people  lost  their  lives.  In 
Boston,  9th  November,  1872,  another  great  fire  occurred,  not, 
however,  attended  with  any  loss  of  life;  hundreds  of  warehouses, 
filled  with  costly  goods,  banks,  offices,  churches,  etc.,  involving 
a  loss  of  $80,000,000.00,  were  consumed;  and  our  own  fire  of 
1877,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later.  In  July,  1870,  war  broke 
out  between  France  and  Prussia,  in  which  the  former,  totally 
unprepared,  was  hopelessly  defeated,  suffered  the  loss  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  condemned  to  pay  the  enormous  indemnity  of 
5,000,000,000  francs.  Then  were  sown  the  seeds  which  produced 
the  late  desperate  war  forty  years  later. 

In  our  own  city  and  province  much  business  depression  was 
felt.     The  wooden  ship-building  industry  was  dying,  and,  al- 
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though  some  fine  ships  were  still  being  built,  every  one  could  see 
that  it  would  not  last  much  longer.  Crowds  of  men  no  longer- 
thronged  the  shipyards,  only  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
men  being  retained.  Several  subsidiary  trades  were  also  effected 
sailmakers,  riggers,  boat-builders,  blacksmiths,  painters  and  even 
carvers  were  forced  to  close.  This  latter  trade  catered  to  the 
custom  of  having  a  figure-head  on  every  ship,  a  custom  which 
had  come  down  from  remote  antiquity,  for  we  read  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  28,  v.  11,  that  St.  Paul,  on  his  journey  from 
Malta  to  Rome,  took  passage  in  a  ship  whose  sign  was  Castor 
and  Pollux,  that  is,  two  heathen  gods  who  were  supposed  to 
direct  the  ship  safely  over  the  pathless  deep.  When  steam  took 
the  place  of  sails,  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  this  old  superstition; 
but  it  also  took  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  several  families 
in  Saint  John.  The  Commercial  Bank  had  failed  before  the 
decade  began,  but  its  effects  were  still  felt,  and  a  failure  for 
$125,000.00,  with  a  dividend  of  $0.25  on  the  dollar,  may  be 
attributed  to  it.  Another  failure  for  $85,000.00,  with  a  dividend 
of  $0.05  to  the  dollar,  was  the  result  of  dabbling  in  Wall  St. 
funds;  a  new  thing,  which  led  to  much  distress  among  those  who 
had  entrusted  their  little  all  to  the  speculator.  All  this  com- 
mercial depression  had  a  singular  effect  upon  the  city,  which  I 
heard  ably  expounded  by  the  late  Silas  Alward,  K.  C,  at  a 
lecture  in  the  old  Mechanics'  Institute  (winter  course  of  1875).- 
He  said  we  were  suffering  in  two  directions:  The  men  of  means, 
who  had  made  their  money  exploiting  the  resources  of  the 
country,  were  leaving  for  Liverpool  and  London,  where  they 
could  invest  their  capital  more  profitably,  and  the  strong,  able- 
bodied  workmen,  who,  really,  were  the  upbuilders  of  the  nation, 
were  obliged  to  go  where  work  could  be  had. 

In  1873  a  tremendous  collapse  in  business  in  the  United 
States  took  place,  which  had  a  bad  reflex  action  upon  New 
Brunswick  business.  Several  firms  engaged  in  the  United  States 
trade  collapsed,  and  one  spectacular  failure  took  over  $350,000.00 
out  of  one  of  the  banks  and  closed  several  saw-mills.  At  one 
time  there  were  fourteen  of  these  mills  below  the  falls,  some  of 
them  very  large  and  employing  about  one  hundred  men  each; 
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now  there  is  only  one  that  saws  at  all  steadily.  These  mills  not 
only  gave  a  great  deal  of  employment  but  supplied  an  immense 
amount  of  cheap  fuel  for  the  people.  Lath  edgings,  which  often 
included  substantial  pieces  of  wood,  could  be  had  for  the  cost  of 
hauling,  twenty-five  cents  a  load  for  a  short  haul;  fifty  cents  for 
a  longer  one.  I  have  often  purchased  a  whole  year's  kindling 
wood  for  ninety  cents,  while  last  October,  one  load  cost  me  $5.55; 
the  five  cents  the  driver  explained,  was  for  sales  tax. 

These  mills  sometimes  blew  up;  one  notable  explosion 
occurred  in  May,  1871,  in  Kirk  and  Daniel's  mill,  situate  just 
where  the  C.N.  Railway  shed  is  now  on  Long  Wharf.  The  mill 
was  shut  down  for  breakfast,  when  one  of  the  three  boilers  over 
the  sawdust  furnace  exploded,  tore  through  the  end  of  the 
building,  turned  end  over  end,  and  landed  200  feet  out  in  the 
pond;  another  took  the  opposite  direction  through  the  engine- 
room,  out  at  the  back  of  the  mill.  These  explosions  were  always 
attended  with  loss  of  life,  but  the  singular  fact  about  this  one 
was  that  the  two,  who  lost  their  lives,  had  no  business  in  the  mill. 
One  was  a  little  girl  of  ten  years,  who  had  come  for  water  to  a 
tap  between  the  sawdust  and  main  boilers,  and  was  scalded  to 
death;  the  other,  a  boy,  of  twelve,  picking  up  chips  in  front  of 
the  mill,  was  struck  by  the  flying  boiler  and  killed  instantly.  A 
still  more  singular  circumstance  was  that  a  sawdust  wheeler, 
who  was  standing  on  the  top  of  the  furnace,  within  six  feet  of  the 
exploding  boilers,  escaped  with  scarcely  a  scratch.  But  gener- 
ally some  of  the  firemen  lost  their  lives  on  these  occasions. 

An  item  from  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  of  June  10,  1871, 
breaks  the  otherwise  somewhat  gloomy  chronicle: 

"A  rare  sight  was  witnessed  yesterday  in  the  harbour,  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  north,  above  Sand  Point,  and  from  the 
south,  off  the  beacon.  Large  vessels  were  seen  sailing  up  and 
down,  each  with  square  yards  and  schooners  were  seen  approach- 
ing each  other  'wing  and  wing.'" 

Here  is  another  item  from  the  same  copy: 

"A  very  charming  young  lady  of  this  city  who  is  so  very  fond 
of   her   dear  Augustus   that   she   cannot   go   shopping  without 
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seeking  some  little  present  for  him,  learned  that  Messrs.  Page 
Bros.,  (now  Ferguson  &  Page)  had  a  new  article  which  she  was 
determined  to  purchase  for  him.  Walking  along  King  St.  with 
a  friend  from  the  country,  exclaimed:  'O!  here  is  Page  Bros, 
store.'  'No,'  said  the  other,  'this  store  seems  to  be  kept  by  Mr. 
Jewelery.' " 

Following  Confederation  the  last  Royal  Governor  left  the 
province,  and  the  Imperial  troops  were  removed  from  Saint  John 
and  Fredericton.  These  measures  were  deeply  deplored  by  very 
many,  but,  in  reality,  they  were  not  to  be  regretted.  The 
governors  kept  alive  aristocratic  and  reactionary  conditions  that 
should  have  no  place  in  a  new  country.  The  governor's  wife 
usually  managed  the  social  activities  of  Government  House  and 
there  was  much  discontent  manifested  at  her  decisions.  For 
instance,  during  the  satrapy  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Lady  Head 
decided  that  no  retailers  or  their  families  should  be  invited  to 
the  social  functions.  "The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  you 
know."  There  were  in  Fredericton  at  that  time  two  brothers; 
one  sold  groceries  retail,  the  other  sold  alcoholic  liquors,  whole- 
sale. The  retailer's  family  was  strictly  excluded  from  Govern- 
ment House;  the  wholesaler's  warmly  welcomed.  One  of  the 
regrets  expressed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  the  loss  of 
the  money  they  expended,  but  that  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
and  our  province  had  to  contribute  $40,000.00  a  year  towards 
their  upkeep,  so  the  balance  after  all  was  not  very  much  in  our 
favour.  And  then  their  moral  influence  was  not  of  the  best. 
The  troops  at  Fredericton,  however,  performed  one  very  useful 
function  without  ever  leaving  the  barracks.  That  city  is  a  great 
lumbering  center,  and  in  the  spring  hundreds  of  river  drivers  are 
paid  off  almost  simultaneously.  The  combination  of  numbers 
of  men  shut  up  in  camps  in  the  woods  all  winter,  plenty  of  money 
and  unlimited  rum  - —  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers  —  would  have  reproduced  the  conditions  over  in  Maine 
where  the  river  drivers,  the  first  night  after  their  arrival,  worked 
off  their  superfluous  energy  in  pulling  the  town  to  pieces,  caring 
nothing  whatever  for  the  small  civil  force  that  might  be  brought 
against  them.     But  in  Fredericton,  where  a  strong  party  of  well- 
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armed  men  could  be  brought  against  them  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
rioters  confined  their  depredations  to  the  low  dives  where  they 
obtained  their  liquor.  However,  the  governors  and  troops  have 
all  gone,  leaving  nothing  to  recall  their  memory  but  some  dilapi- 
dated barracks  and  the  white  elephant  of  Government  House, 
long  since  abandoned  by  the  Lieutenant-Governors,  who  did  not 
relish  spending  their  entire  salary  in  the  upkeep  of  a  building 
that  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  By  this  time  it  would  have 
been  tumbling  down  had  it  not  been  for  the  Great  World  War. 
With  some  alterations  it  made  a  capital  hospital,  where  many 
returned  invalids  were  treated;  but  only  a  government  with 
unlimited  resources  could  afford  to  keep  it  up.  I  was  all  through 
it  last  winter;  down  in  the  basement  were  three  large  boilers,  and 
the  fireman  said  it  took  two  tons  of  coal  a  day  to  keep  the  building 
warm.  In  old  times  it  was  warmed  with  wood,  taking  500  cords 
a  year   paid  for  by  the  province. 

The  next  excitement  was  the  celebrated  boat-race  on  the 
Kennebecasis  when  Renforth  met  his  death  in  so  tragic  a 
manner.  Aquatics  from  this  time  seemed  to  decline,  and  what 
had  once  been  a  very  favorite  pastime  became  almost  non- 
existent. Our  oarsmen  were  once  celebrated  over  the  whole 
English-speaking  world,  but  now,  since  the  advent  of  the  motor 
boat,  scarcely  a  man  can  be  found  who  can  row  decently. 

Nothing  very  startling  occurred  from  this  time  until  1877, 
when  a  large  part  of  the  city  went  up  in  smoke.  Histories  of 
this  calamity  are  easily  accessible,  so  only  the  barest  account 
will  be  given  here.  Wednesday,  20th  June,  dawned  beautifully, 
a  high  wind  was  blowing,  but  the  day  was  very  fine.  About  noon 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  over  the  city;  some  uneasiness  was 
felt,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  woods  were  on  fire 
towards  the  northwest.  This  had  scarcely  passed  over  when  a 
warehouse  on  a  wharf  in  York  Point  caught  fire.  A  woodboat 
was  discharging  baled  hay  into  this  warehouse  and  it  was  set  on 
fire  by  sparks  from  Kirk  &  Daniel's  mill.  The  fire  soon  got  out 
of  control  and  cinders,  carried  by  the  high  wind,  spread  the  fire 
all  over  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city,  distracting  the  efforts 
of  the  firemen.     It  was  hoped  that  the  brick  and  stone  houses 
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in  the  business  section  would  prevent  too  great  a  spread  of  the 
conflagration,  but  the  masses  of  wooden  buildings  all  burning 
together  produced  such  a  heat  that  the  internal  woodwork  of  the 
brick  houses  soon  took  fire,  and  they  burned  as  readily  as  the 
others.  All  the  afternoon  and  succeeding  night  the  fire  raged, 
no  efforts  being  made  to  stop  it,  as  they  were  seen  to  be  useless, 
and  were  directed  to  the  saving  of  what  effects  could  be  carried 
to  a  place  of  safety.  But  much  of  what  was  removed  was  after- 
wards destroyed.  The  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  full  of 
heat.  I  saw  a  piano  that  had  been  carried  into  the  centre  of 
Queen  Square,  far  from  any  burning  houses,  burst  into  flames, 
and  my  own  beard  at  the  same  time  was  set  on  fire  by  a  flying 
cinder.  People  were  pretty  well  distracted  but  there  was  no 
panic.  Many  looking  for  a  place  of  safety  went  to  Reed's  Point 
Wharf,  and  might  have  been  trapped  there  had  it  not  been  for 
the  International  steamer,  which  took  them  all  aboard,  fed  them 
and  landed  them  on  the  Island.  Another  boat  of  the  same  line, 
on  the  way  to  Saint  John,  kept  her  steward  department  busy 
cooking  food  to  be  distributed  to  the  distressed  people  on  her 
arrival.  The  next  day  the  city  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
bombarded  place;  the  walls  of  most  of  the  stone  and  brick 
buildings  were  still  standing,  while  piles  of  smoking  debris 
smouldered  for  more  than  a  week.  Several  lives  were  lost. 
Garrett  Cotter  and  Peter  McGovern  were  killed  by  a  falling 
cornice.  James  Kemp  and  Thomas  Holmes  put  some  things 
they  had  saved  in  an  old  boat  and  started  for  Carleton;  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  broke  and  they  were  drowned.  Mrs.  Coholan 
was  smothered  on  Smythe  St.  All  that  was  left  of  Mrs.  Bradley 
were  some  bones,  found  on  her  door  step,  after  the  fire.  The 
remains  of  Richard  Thomas  were  found  on  the  site  of  R.  O'- 
Brien's saloon,  Germain  St.  Robert  Fox,  Haymarket  Square, 
not  having  been  seen  since,  has  been  pronounced  dead.  Mrs. 
Reed,  Lower  Cove,  could  have  been  saved  if  the  fire  had  not 
crazed  her.  Her  two  sisters,  the  Misses  Clark,  lost  their  lives, 
one  of  them  burning  in  her  house,  corner  of  Sydney  and  Main 
Sts.  In  a  short  time  relief  measures  were  instituted  in  hundreds 
of  cities  and  towns,  and  soon  a  steady  stream  of  all  sorts  of 
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commodities  poured  in.     Much  of  the  stuff  was  of  very  little 
value ;   it  was  stored  and  distribution  made  in  the  Victoria  Rink, 
on  City  Road.     The  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  clothing 
was,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar;   a  man  stood  on  a  platform  with 
a  barrel  at  his  side.     The  rink  was  crowded  with  men  and  boys. 
He  would  take  out  a  hat,  for  instance,  throw  it  as  far  as  he  could. 
Someone  would  grab  it  and  leave ;   then  he  might  throw  a  vest  in 
another  direction,  and  so  on,  until  the  barrel  was  empty;  another 
would  then  be  handed  up  and  the  process  repeated.     The  report 
that  free  food  and  clothing  could  be  had  for  the  taking  soon 
spread  abroad,  and  a  great  number  of  loafers  and  hoodlums 
made  their  way  to  Saint  John.     A  man,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  soon  after  this  came  from  Chicago  and  straightened 
out  matters,  so  that  the  relief  was  distributed  more  impartially. 
A  large  amount  of  money  had  been  subscribed,  and  under  his 
supervision,  much  of  it  was  invested  so  that  it  produced  an 
income  for  the  sufferers  for  many  years.     Just  after  the  fire  a 
patrol  of  militia,  to  which  I  belonged,  was  instituted,  and  kept 
down  any  attempt  at  rowdyism,  and  two  companies  of  the  97th 
Regiment  came  round  from  Halifax,  camped  on  Chipman  lawn, 
but  not  being  needed,  soon  went  back  again.     A  small  warship 
also  came  and  landed  a  party  of  sailors,  with  a  gun,  which  did 
good  service  blowing  up  standing  walls  that  might  have  been 
dangerous.     The  basement  wall  of  the  Post  Office  on  Princess  St., 
however,  resisted  all  their  bombardment;    shot  after  shot  was 
fired  against  it  without  making  the  least  impression.     A  very 
different  building  it  was  from  some  of  those  which  went  up  to 
replace    those    that   had    been    destroyed.     Large   numbers   of 
United  States  bricklayers  came  down  to  work  at  the  re-building; 
they  could  walk  right  around  our  men  laying  brick,  but  some- 
times before  they  finished  a  building,  it  would  come  down  by 
the  run,  the  mortar  never  getting  a  chance  to  set.     A  notable 
case  occurred  on  Prince  William  St.,  where  a  building  fell  and 
seriously  damaged  Messrs.   McMillan's  new  store,  breaking  a 
large  hold  in  the  south  wall.     A  lawsuit  was  the  outcome  of  it. 
A  feeling  akin  to  despair  settled  down  on  the  people  after  the 
fire.     Just  when  most  of  the  means  of  subsistence  seemed  to  be 
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slipping  away,  to  have  their  homes,  their  places  of  business  and 
their  churches  taken  from  them,  as  in  a  moment  of  time,  seemed 
too  much  to  bear,  and  many  people  seemed  to  think  that  the 
city  would  fall  into  same  state  of  inanition  that  St.  Andrews, 
Shelburne  and  Louisburg  had  fallen.  But  a  better  spirit  soon 
prevailed,  many  buildings  were  run  up,  and  no  failures  of  import- 
ance occurred.  The  loss  was  about  $28,000,000.00,  with  insur- 
ance of  over  $7,000,000.00. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Great  Fire,  1877  was  remarkable  as  a 
year  of  fires.  In  September  a  large  fire  swept  the  corner  of 
Union  and  Waterloo  Sts.,  destroying  a  good  many  buildings. 
Then,  in  October,  a  fire  started  near  Rankin  &  Co.'s  premises, 
at  the  foot  of  Portland  St.,  and  burned  to  the  corner  of  Main  St., 
destroying  the  Methodist  Church  and  many  dwellings.  In  this 
fire  the  mate  of  the  Empress,  a  boat  that  ran  on  the  bay,  was 
burnt  out,  after  the  same  experience  in  the  Great  Fire.  He  said 
afterwards  that  this  was  the  eighteenth  time  he  had  been  burnt 
out  in  Saint  John.  In  May  and  June  there  were  large  fires  in 
St.  Stephen  and  Woodstock,  which  destroyed  much  valuable 
property,  and  wiped  out  important  business  sections  of  those 
towns. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  insurance  in  these  cases 
replaces  all  losses  and  that  we  are  as  well  off  as  before;  but  this 
is  a  great  mistake ;  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property  has  gone 
up  in  smoke,  many  families  have  been  disturbed,  their  furniture, 
even  when  carried  to  a  place  of  safety,  often  damaged,  and  the 
seeds  of  disease  implanted,  through  exposure  or  excitement,  that 
occasionally  proved  fatal.  Then  the  belief  that  the  insurance 
money  is  a  sort  of  gratuity,  coming  from  no  one  knows  where,  is 
a  complete  fallacy.  We  are  all  paying  for  those  conflagrations 
in  the  seventies  now.  Our  premiums,  for  insurance,  are  ridicu- 
lous. In  England  and  France,  where  buildings  are  scientifically 
constructed,  the  rate  is  very  low.  In  Philadelphia,  where  they 
are  very  particular  about  fire  damage,  the  premium  for  ordinary 
dwellings  is  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  for  three  years,  and 
there  is  a  policy  written,  covering  the  whole  life  of  a  building  or 
if  it  lasts  so  long  a  century  for  three  per  cent.     Now,  there  must 
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have  been  a  cause  for  all  those  fires  in  the  seventies,  and  it  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  weather  was  very  dry,  the  winds  were  high 
and  vast  conglomerations  of  wooden  houses  had  been  run  up  as 
close  to  each  other  as  they  could  possibly  be  placed,  making  as 
fine  a  combination  of  circumstances  as  could  be  conceived  for 
the  activities  of  the  fire  fiend.  It  was  astonishing  how  soon 
business  began  to  right  itself.  In  a  few  days  great  activity 
began  to  be  displayed.  The  greatest  enterprise  was  manifested 
by  the  papers,  the  "Telegraph"  and  the  "Globe"  getting  out 
an  edition  the  very  next  day  after  the  fire, —  quite  a  curiosity  in 
journalism. 

A  great  extension  of  railways  in  this  decade  made  travelling 
much  easier.  Boston  was  connected  by  rail  on  one  hand  and 
Quebec  and  Halifax  by  the  Intercolonial  on  the  other;  but  these 
new  routes  displaced  several  steamboat  lines,  which  no  longer 
proved  profitable.  Great  Montreal  firms  began  to  send  their 
travellers  into  Maritime  territory,  and  our  own  wholesale  firms 
were  obliged  to  order  most  of  their  stock  from  them,  thus  cutting 
off  their  English  import  trade  which  had  been  so  profitable  in 
the  past.  All  these  changes  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  city,  and 
population  fell  off  quite  seriously.  I  shall  probably  be  con- 
sidered a  calamity  howler,  but  these  notes  are  simply  records  of 
facts  that  seemed  to  crop  up  altogether,  and  the  effects  produced 
were  inevitable. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "Happy  is  the  nation  that  has  no 
history,"  and  it  is  true  enough,  for  when  things  are  going  along 
smoothly  and  people  are  getting  their  living  quietly,  "marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,"  the  historian  finds  nothing  to  write 
about,  but  the  people  usually  find  a  good  deal  of  comfort  and 
contentment  in  "the  trivial  round,  the  common  task."  But 
when  great  disasters  overtake  the  people  and  thousands  find 
their  means  of  livelihood  suddenly  cut  off,  a  deep  impression  is 
produced  upon  their  minds,  and  the  more  calamitous  it  is  the 
more  interesting  it  becomes. 

The  city  survived  the  crisis  and  is  now  on  the  highway  of 
prosperity.     There  is  now  no  thought  of  wholesale  exodus,  but 
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rather  a  pressing  in  of  people  looking  for  employment,  filling  up 
every  vacant  tenement  and  producing  a  housing  difficulty  never 
experienced  here  before. 

All  we  require  now  is  patience,  perseverance  and  progressive- 
ness,  and  the  city  will  come  out  all  right.  We  have  many 
natural  advantages,  a  favourable  geographical  position,  enor- 
mous resources  in  the  continent  behind  us,  which  must  have  an 
outlet,  or  rather,  outlets,  on  the  Atlantic  Coasts,  and  there  are 
works  under  way,  which  will,  when  completed,  make  Saint  John 
one  of  the  best  equipped  ports  in  North  America. 
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BEARS  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME 

Venerable   Archdeacon    Raymond,    LL.D.,    (1921) 

In  my  young  days  stories  about  bears  were  often  related  by 
the  old  settlers.  The  farm  of  my  grandfather  in  Lower  St. 
Marys  had  as  its  lower  line  the  boundary  between  the  Counties 
of  York  and  Sunbury.  A  road  called  the  "County  Line  Road" 
here  ran  back  at  right  angles  to  the  River  Saint  John.  The  land 
that  bordered  this  road  was  pasture  and  partly  overgrown  with 
bushes.  Raspberries  grew  in  abundance  and  cattle  roamed  at 
large.  Bears  were  numerous  along  the  County  Line  Road  but 
were  usually  so  well  fed,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  berries,  that 
they  were  little  dreaded.  One  of  my  uncles,  when  quite  a  small 
boy,  in  going  after  the  cows  one  evening  was  running  heedlessly 
along  the  cow-path  when  he  ran  slap  into  a  bear  lying  asleep  in 
a  hollow.  He  tumbled  over  him  and  rolled  headlong.  It  was 
hard  to  tell  which  was  the  most  frightened  the  boy  or  the  bear. 
Each  fled  in  a  different  direction. 

The  bears  were,  however,  partial  to  sheep  and  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  farmer's  flocks,  and  the  government  offered  a  con- 
siderable bounty  in  cash  for  the  nose  of  every  bear,  young  or  old. 
This  helped  to  stimulate  a  crusade  and  the  life  of  bruin  became 
very  hazardous  ere  long.  Bears  were  shot  and  caught  in  traps 
by  the  score. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  sixty-five  years  ago,  one  of  my 
uncles  and  his  young  wife  went  for  a  walk  out  the  County  Line 
Road,  having  their  baby  with  them  in  her  small  carriage.  They 
encountered  unexpectedly  a  she-bear  and  two  cubs.  Not  having 
his  gun  and  the  mother  bear  being  rather  cowardly,  my  uncle 
chased  the  cubs  up  a  tree  and  ran  home  for  his  gun  leaving  his 
wife  with  her  baby  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  keep  the  cubs  there 
until  he  returned.  The  old  bear  growled  threateningly,  and 
prowled  about  in  the  underbrush.  The  cubs  attempted  to 
descend  but  the  plucky  young  wife  stoned  them  up  the  tree 
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again  and  held  her  ground  until  the  return  of  her  husband  with 
his  gun.  He  shot  the  cubs  and  in  due  time  received  the  bounty 
from  the  government,  but  could  not  manage  to  get  a  shot  at  the 
old  bear,  which  kept  out  of  reach  of  his  musket.  This  plucky 
young  woman  was  a  girl  born  in  our  City  of  Saint  John. 

This  story  I  had  from  my  mother. 

In  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  the  home  of  my  childhood,  our  nearest 
neighbors  were  my  father's  uncles  of  the  Beardsley  family. 
Most  of  the  men  were  tall  powerful  fellows  (there  were  six 
brothers).  Perhaps  the  most  so  of  all  was  "Uncle  Ralph," 
who  was  tall,  well-proportioned,  and  weighed  about  250  pounds. 
His  strength  was  great,  as  the  following  story  will  show: 

The  brothers,  John  and  Ralph,  one  day  found  the  remains  of 
a  fine  steer  that  had  been  killed  and  partly  devoured  by  a  bear. 
The  creature  they  judged  by  his  tracks  to  be  a  very  large  one. 
They  decided  to  watch  for  the  bear  the  next  night,  presuming 
that  he  would  return  to  continue  his  banquet. 

Armed  with  the  old-fashioned  flint-lock  muskets,  they  lay 
in  wait  beside  the  remains  of  the  steer.  A  thunder-storm  came 
on  and  one  of  the  brothers  said,  "the  bear  will  come  with  the 
storm."  This  proved  true.  A  flash  of  lightning  revealed  the 
bear  beside  the  steer  and  taking  aim  as  best  they  could  in  the 
uncertain  light  the  brothers  fired.  The  priming  of  Ralph's  gun 
had  been  wet  by  the  rain  and  the  gun  missed  fire,  but  the  ball 
from  Uncle  John's  musket  passed  directly  through  the  bear's 
head  and  he  rolled  on  the  ground.  John  ran  forward  eager  to 
administer  the  coup  de  grace  but  tripped  over  a  root  and  fell  on 
his  face,  the  bear  rolling  directly  upon  him. 

Uncle  Ralph  seized  his  musket  by  the  muzzle  and  swung  the 
heavy  brass-bound  butt  with  all  his  strength  upon  the  head  of 
the  bear.  The  butt  was  splintered  by  the  might  blow,  but  the 
bear  was  not  rendered  unconscious.  Seizing  the  iron  gun-barrel 
Ralph  proceeded  to  pound  the  life  out  of  the  bear,  and  did  not 
desist  until  he  had  smashed  the  barrel  of  the  musket  into  three 
pieces.  He  said  afterwards  that  blows  on  the  creature's  head 
seemed  of   no  use,  but  that  when  he  pounded  him  on  the  nose 
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he  soon  got  the  better  of  him.  To  his  great  relief  he  succeeded 
in  saving  his  brother  uninjured.  The  bear  was  a  very  large  one 
and  Ralph  Beardsley's  feat  was  often  spoken  of  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  my  young  days.  I  have  something  more  to  say  about 
bears,  but  would  like  to  interpolate  another  reminiscence  first. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VII., 
visited  Fredericton  in  1860,  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  flocked  to  the  capital  to  do  honour  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  There  was  then  no  railway  and  the  river  road  from 
Woodstock  to  Fredericton  was  filled  with  a  constant  procession 
of  carriages  bearing  loyal  citizens  to  the  capital  to  welcome  the 
Prince.  The  desire  to  see  him  was  intense.  Uncle  Ralph  was 
amongst  those  who  drove  to  Fredericton,  and  on  his  return  had 
many  stories  to  relate,  and  he  told  them  well.  One  that  I  recall 
was  that  on  the  day  when  the  Prince  opened  a  park  near  the 
Government  House,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  the  people 
had  gathered  in  such  crowds  that  (there  being  no  eminences  in 
the  park)  only  a  few  could  see  him.  A  disconsolate  young  lady 
of  diminutive  size  found  herself  unable  either  to  penetrate  the 
crowd  or  to  see  over  their  heads.  She  attracted  Uncle  Ralph's 
attention.  He  saw  her  difficulty.  He  had  himself  a  wife  who 
was  a  little  woman  and  he  inquired  if  he  could  help  her.  She 
told  him  she  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  the  Prince  and  that  as 
he  was  going  away  on  the  morrow  she  would  be  much  mortified 
to  have  to  go  home  without  even  having  had  a  look  at  him. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  Uncle  Ralph,  and  he  led  the  way  to 
a  tree  not  far  from  where  the  Prince  was  standing.  "Can  you 
climb?"  he  said.  She  answered  "I  can  try."  Taking  her  foot 
in  his  big  palm  and  steadying  her  with  the  other  hand  he  lifted 
her  in  the  old  time  fashion  in  which  ladies  were  lifted  into  the 
saddle  by  their  cavaliers,  up  to  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree. 
"Now  climb"  he  said.  She  soon  made  herself  a  comfortable 
seat,  and  said  excitedly,  "Oh,  I  can  see  him  splendidly  here; 
he  is  only  a  little  way  from  me." 

"Take  plenty  of  time,"  he  said,  "I  will  stand  guard."  In 
due  course  he  assisted  her  down,  received  her  grateful  thanks 
and  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 
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Soon  afterwards  he  found  a  man,  of  the  stature  of  Zaccheus, 
who  had  tried  in  vain  to  see  the  Prince.  He  confided  his  trouble 
to  Uncle  Ralph.  "Today  is  the  third  day  he  has  been  here,"  he 
said,  "and  I  haven't  seen  him  yet,  I  shall  have  to  go  home 
without  seeing  him." 

Constables  were  now  busy  keeping  the  people  from  climbing 
trees,  but  Uncle  Ralph  again  led  the  way  to  his  tree.  He  said 
to  the  constable  "Here  is  a  man  who  has  come  a  long  way  to  see 
the  Prince,  and  I  want  to  help  him,  and  seizing  the  little  man 
he  chucked  him  high  up  among  the  branches,  at  which  the  crowd 
laughed.  The  constable  looked  rather  apprehensively  at  the 
gigantic  man,  whose  smile  had  in  it  something  of  the  'Nemo  me 
impune  lacessit'" 

He  laughed  and  suffered  Zaccheus  to  remain,  with  the  big 
man  as  his  guardian.  "Take  plenty  of  time,"  said  Uncle  Ralph, 
"you  may  never  again  have  a  chance  to  see  the  future  King  of 
the  Empire." 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  corresponding  member,  Dr. 
W.  F.  Ganong,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  studying  his  photo-stat  copy  of  P.  Campbell's  "Travels  in  the 
Interior  parts  of  North  America  in  1791,  1792,"  printed  in 
Edinburg  in  1793.  The  photo-stat  copy  is  from  the  volume  in 
the  library  of  Congress.  The  books  are  now  very  scarce  and  a 
copy  was  sold  at  auction  some  little  time  ago  for  $350.00. 

The  description  of  his  trip  through  New  Brunswick  —  up  the 
river  to  Fredericton,  then  up  the  Nashwaak  to  the  Highland 
Settlement  made  there  by  the  old  42nd  Regiment,  then  up  the 
Kennebecasis  to  Sussex,  and  then  west  to  Passamaquoddy  and 
Grand  Manan,  is  all  full  of  interest. 

I  shall  only  venture  to  give  some  extracts  relating  to  Bears 
in  New  Brunswick:  These  extracts  I  give  verbatim  without  note 
or  comment.  He  writes  on  September  2,  1791:  "After  we  had 
passed  Major  Coffy's  (Coffin's)  beautiful  seat,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  point  (Woodman's  Point)  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
we  landed  *  *  *  Here  I  was  informed  that  two  men, 
in  coming  down  the  river,  had  attacked  an  old  bear  and  two 
young   ones,    swimming   across    the    river,    which    they    killed. 
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Another  man,  in  his  boat  alone,  met  a  bear  swimming  across, 
and  struck  him  with  his  axe  and  wounded  him ;  but  by  the  force 
of  the  stroke  the  axe  fell  overboard.  The  wound  exasperated 
the  bear  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
the  man  could  keep  him  from  boarding  him  and  in  the  struggle 
he  bit  one  of  his  fingers;  but  at  last  he  shoved  off  his  boat  and 
got  quit  of  him. 

*  *  *  "On  an  island,  called  Spoon  Island,  there  were 
seven  bears  killed  in  one  day.  A  gentleman  and  his  son,  near 
the  house  in  which  I  then  lodged,  had  been  out  working  at  the 
hay,  having  pitch-forks  and  rakes.  Seeing  a  monstrous  bear, 
quite  close  to  the  river,  they  pressed  so  hard  upon  him  as  to 
drive  him  into  the  water.  They  then  thought  they  had  him 
secure,  as  there  was  a  boat  near  them,  to  which  they  immediately 
ran ;  and  having  pursued  and  come  up  with  him,  they  struck  and 
pelted  him  with  the  pitch-forks  and  shafts  till  they  broke  them 
to  pieces.  The  exasperated  monster  now,  as  they  had  no  weapon 
to  annoy  him,  turned  the  chase  on  his  adversaries;  and  fixing 
his  forepaws  upon  the  gunnel  of  the  boat  attempted  to  get  in. 

"They  did  all  they  could  to  keep  him  out,  but  their  efforts 
were  in  vain, —  he  got  in.  So  that  at  last  they  had  nothing  else 
for  it,  but  either  to  jump  out  into  the  water  or  stay  in  the  boat 
and  be  torn  to  pieces.  They  chose  the  former  and  swam  ashore. 
The  bear,  now  master  of  the  boat  whence  the  enemy  had  battered 
him,  was  so  severely  galled  with  the  strokes  and  wounds  he  had 
received  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  follow,  but  continued  in  the 
boat,  otherwise  he  might  have  soon  overtaken  them,  and  have 
had  ample  revenge  as  he  could  swim  three  times  faster  than  they. 

"They  immediately  ran  to  the  house  for  guns,  and  when  they 
came  back  saw  him  sitting  in  the  boat,  and  dipping  one  of  his 
paws  now  and  then  in  the  water,  and  washing  his  wounds;  on 
which,  levelling  their  pieces,  they  shot  him  dead. 

"The  landlord  of  the  house  I  put  up  at,  when  this  story  was 
told,  showed  me  one  of  the  paws  of  this  bear,  which,  on  account 
of  its  great  size,  he  kept  as  a  show,  and  added  that  it  was  as  big 
as  a  yearling  calf.  So  that  one  may  easily  conceive  the  havoc 
and  destruction  committed  in  a  country  so  much  infested  with 
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such  monstrous  and  ravenous  animals,  especially  on  sheep,  the 
simplest  and  silliest  of  all  creatures,  which  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
beasts  of  far  less  strength  and  size.  Many  of  these  harmless, 
yet  useful  animals,  were  destroyed  by  bears  in  this  very  neigh- 
bourhood, where  one  man  sustained  the  loss  of  thirty  of  his  sheep 
within  a  short  space;  and  even  young  cattle  often  were  devoured, 
and  carried  off  by  them;  yet  they  prefer  swine,  when  they  can 
get  them,  to  any  other  meat. 

*  *  *  ' '  After  satisfying  myself  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  me  to  see  in  this  part  of  the  River  Saint  John,  I  left  my 
coat  in  the  boat,  the  day  being  warm  and  sultry,  and  proceeded 
in  my  waistcoat  and  trousers  twelve  miles  on  foot.       *       *       * 

11 1  proceeded  on  the  road,  which  had  hitherto  continued  along 
the  river  side,  but  now  struck  off  from  it  and  led  into  a  thick 
wood.  *  *  *  No  sooner  had  I  entered  this  dreary 
wilderness  than  the  many  stories  I  had  heard  of  the  bears  re- 
curred to  my  mind,  which  made  me  so  apprehensive  as  to  be  at 
a  stand  whether  to  return  back  or  push  forward.  I  chose  the 
latter.  My  dog,  who  was  along  with  me  and  to  whom  I  trusted 
much  in  case  of  being  attacked,  kept  ranging  about  for  game 
and  was  but  rarely  in  my  sight;  so  that  I  had  constantly  to  call 
on  him  to  keep  him  in,  lest  a  bear  should  spring  out  of  the  wood 
on  me  in  his  absence ;  for  it  being  Sunday  (as  before  said)  I  had 
left  my  gun,  along  with  my  servant,  in  the  boat,  and  I  began  to 
cut  a  stout  stick  with  my  pocket  knife.  While  bent  down  at 
this  work,  such  was  my  apprehension,  that  I  kept  constantly 
looking  around  me,  lest  a  bear  should  seize  me  by  the  posteriors. 

"After  being  fortified  with  this  stick  I  proceeded  on  without 
any  further  concern.  Had  I  been  so  well  informed  as  I  after- 
wards was,  I  would  have  been  under  no  such  apprehension,  as 
it  is  very  rare  that  a  bear,-  no  way  molested  by  man,  will  attack 
him  unless  she  happens  to  have  young  cubs.  In  that  case  it  is 
dangerous  to  go  near  her  den,  but  no  bear  would  keep  her  young 
so  near  a  place  so  much  frequented  by  her  mortal  enemies,  the 
human  species,  as  that  road  was." 

So  much  for  bears  in  New  Brunswick. 
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An  Officer  in  the  Expedition  which  captured  Fort  Beausejour  in  1755. 


Edited  by  Dr.  J.  Clarence  Webster, 


The  original  Journal  is  now  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library,  San  Marino,  California.  The  transcription  which  is 
now  reproduced  was  made  from  a  photostat  copy  very  kindly 
sent  to  me  by  the  Library.  The  author's  spelling  is  largely 
phonetic  and  very  variable,  without  punctuation  or  the  proper 
use  of  capitals.  While,  for  the  most  part,  the  writing  is  fairly 
easily  decipherable,  in  many  parts  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
letters.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  Library  authorities  both 
for  permission  to  reproduce  the  Journal  and  for  the  thorough 
revision  of  the  transcription  made  by  the  experts  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  textual  arrangement  is  here  presented  as  near  the 
original  form  as  is  possible. 

In  order  to  make  the  Journal  more  interesting  to  readers 
three  topographical  maps  are  added.  Two  of  these  have  been 
made  for  me  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebted 
for  these  valuable  features. 

J.  C.  Webster. 
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Introduction 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  conquest  made  by 
Nicholson's  army  in  1710  was  acknowledged  by  France,  and 
"Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  with  its  ancient  Boundaries"  was  trans- 
ferred to  Great  Britain,  while  France  retained  He  Royale  (Cape 
Breton)  He  Ste  Jean  (Prince  Edward  Island)  and  other  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Newfoundland,  however,  became 
entirely  British,  the  French  being  allowed  certain  shore  fishing 
privileges  there. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  development  of  Louisbourg  as 
a  French  stronghold  was  initiated.  The  British  occupied  only 
Annapolis  Royal  (formerly  Port  Royal)  and  the  entire  white 
population  of  Nova  Scotia  consisted  of  French  Acadians  distri- 
buted in  a  number  of  small  settlements.  No  effort  was  made  to 
introduce  British  settlers  and,  indeed,  the  British  Government 
appeared  to  take  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  distant  colony, 
occupied  by  an  alien  population,  whose  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  the  land  of  their  origin.  The  slender  garrison  at  Annapolis 
Royal  was  continually  neglected,  the  fort  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
and  the  officials  were  for  long  periods  without  instructions  as  to 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  administering  the  province. 

Successive  Governors  strove  for  the  most  part  without 
success  to  obtain  an  unconditional  oath  of  allegiance  from  the 
Acadian  inhabitants  who  never  lost  the  hope  that  France  would 
once  again  regain  her  lost  control.  In  this  expectation  they  were 
constantly  encouraged  by  their  priests,  whose  activities  from 
time  to  time  brought  them  into  difficulties  with  the  British 
Governors. 

The  failure  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  specify  exactly  what 
the  boundaries  of  Acadia  really  were  gave  the  French  authorities 
an  opening  to  lay  claim  to  a  large  part  of  the  country,  indeed  to 
all  except  the  peninsular  portion  of  Acadia  (that  which  now  forms 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  excepting  Cape  Breton).  While 
the  British  protested  against  this  claim  they  took  no  decisive 
stand  against  it,  and  then  in  course  of  time  the  French  tried  to 
encourage  settlement  in  the  territory  claimed  by  them  (now 
New  Brunswick),  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  them. 
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Signature  of  Abijah  Willard  in  his  Orderly  Book. 
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The  capture  of  Louisbourg  by  Pepperrill  and  Warren  in  1745 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Acadia.  When  peace 
was  signed  in  1748,  the  return  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  French 
aroused  the  resentment  of  the  American  Colonies,  especially 
New  England,  and  gradually  awakened  in  them  the  determina- 
tion to  make  another  effort  to  destroy  forever  the  power  of 
France  in  Canada.  Great  Britain  at  the  same  time  decided  on  a 
forward  policy,  and  forthwith  in  1749,  founded  the  new  strong- 
hold of  Halifax  on  the  shore  of  the  spendid  harbor  of  Chebucto. 

In  this  same  year,  also,  the  French  Government  in  the 
person  of  the  Comte  de  la  Galissonniere,  the  able  administrator  of 
Canada,  took  the  bold  step  of  proclaiming  that  only  the  peninsular 
portion  of  Acadia  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  and,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  his  purpose  to  support  his  claim,  ordered  a  military  force 
to  be  sent  to  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto  as  well  as  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John  river.  He  announced  that  the  Missaguash  river 
which  ran  across  the  Isthmus  was  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  nations. 

Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis,  the  founder  of  Halifax  and  the 
new  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  thereupon  decided  to  build  a  fort  at 
Chignecto  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Missaguash  on  the  site  of 
the  old  village  of  Beaubassin  which  the  French  had  recently 
destroyed  in  order  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  move  to  the 
territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  which  they  claimed  as  their 
own.  His  orders  were  carried  out  by  Major  Charles  Lawrence 
and  the  fort  erected  was  known  as  Fort  Lawrence. 

In  the  following  year  the  French  followed  a  similar  course 
and  began  the  erection  of  Fort  Beausejour  on  an  elevation  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  English  fort,  a  large  area  of  marsh 
and  the  river  Missaguash  lying  between  the  two.  At  the  same 
time  Fort  Gaspereau  was  begun  on  the  shore  of  Baie  Verte  at 
the  northeast  end  of  the  Isthmus.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
by  the  two  Governments  in  Europe  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
Boundary  of  Acadia  by  appointing  a  Commission  to  deliberate 
in  Paris.  Their  negotiations  continued  for  three  years  (1750- 
1753)  and  ended  without  any  decision  being  reached. 

In  the  year  which  followed,  French  agents,  most  prominent 
among  whom  was  the  Abbe  Le  Loutre,  worked  energetically  to 
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incite  the  Acadians  and  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  against  the 
British  and  to  induce  the  former  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
move  to  the  territory  claimed  by  the  French  as  well  as  to  the 
Isle  St.  Jean.  Many  did  so  and  were  known  as  refugees.  The 
French  authorities  had  promised  to  support  them  and  to  establish 
them  on  new  lands.  This  was  only  partially  carried  out  and  in 
consequence  large  numbers  of  the  people  endured  much  hardship 
and  became  very  discontented  and  on  several  occasions  made 
overtures  to  the  authorities  at  Halifax  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  abandoned  homes.  The  latter  tried  to  prevent  this  exodus, 
advising  the  people  to  await  the  result  of  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission's Report,  and  warning  them  of  the  troubles  which  would 
await  them  if  they  moved  away.  William  Shirley,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  one  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  and  he 
returned  from  Paris  in  1753  convinced  that  only  force  could 
settle  the  problem  of  Acadia,  and  he  determined  that  New  Eng- 
land would  be  foremost  in  carrying  out  the  measures  on  which  he 
had  decided.  He  found  an  ardent  colleague  in  Charles  Lawrence 
who  had  become  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  together  they 
planned  an  expeditionary  force  to  be  raised  chiefly  in  New 
England  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  French  forts  in  Chig- 
necto,  even  though  France  and  Great  Britain  were  at  peace. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Hon.  Robert  Monckton  was  sent  from  Halifax 
to  command  the  force,  which  was  raised  by  Shirley  during  the 
winter  of  1754-55.  The  Colonial  troops  were  designated  as 
Shirley's  Regiment,  the  Governor  being  its  Colonel-in-Chief. 
It  consisted  of  two  battalions,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Col.  John  Winslow,  and  the  other  by  Lieut. -Col.  George 
Scott.  The  regiment  numbered  nearly  2000  men  and  to  convey 
it  to  Nova  Scotia  a  large  numbering  of  transports  was  raised, 
being  accompanied  by  three  armed  vessels  of  which  Captain 
John  Rous  was  Commodore.  The  fleet  of  41  sail  left  Boston 
Harbor  on  May  23rd,  1755,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Lawrence, 
Chignecto,  on  June  2nd,  the  troops  being  landed  in  the  evening. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Monckton's  small  army,  joined 
by  about  300  Regulars  of  Fort  Lawrence,  began  the  operations 
which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Beausejour  and  the  capitulation  of 
its  garrison,  commanded  by  Du  Chambonde  Vergor,  on  June  16. 
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This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  giving  up  of  Fort  Gasper- 
eau,  and  the  British  became  masters  of  Chignecto,  establishing 
themselves  at  Fort  Beausejour,  whose  name  was  changed  to 
Cumberland.  Soon  after  the  capture,  the  punitive  measures 
which  Lawrence  had  decided  to  undertake  against  the  Acadians 
were  commenced,  and  in  carrying  them  out  the  services  of  the 
New  England  troops  were  employed  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Beausejour  and  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed  are  derived  from  official  documents 
and,  also,  from  the  journals  of  those  who  were  active  participants 
or  eye-witnesses.  The  latter  sources  are  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  important. 

French  Journals: — 

The  following  accounts,  written  by  those  who  were  in  the 
fort  during  the  siege,  are  valuable. 

1.  Journal  de  VAttaque  de  Beausejour,  written  by  Jacau  de 
Fiedmont,  who  had  been  engineer  officer  employed  in  the  forts 
in  1754-55.  It  was  printed  in  the  Guerre  du  Canada,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Abbe  Casgrain,  Quebec,  1895.  De  Fiedmont 
gives  detailed  descriptions  of  the  forts  and  redoubts,  for  whose 
imperfections  he  was  so  largely  responsible.  In  describing  the 
defence  of  Beausejour  he  accuses  the  Acadian  peasants  of  coward- 
ice and  of  refusing  to  work  on  the  defences  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

2.  Another  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoir es  sur  le 
Canada  depuis  17^9  jusqu'a  1750. 

Three  versions  of  this  work  exist,  undoubtedly  written  by 
the  one  author,  whose  identity  has  only  recently  been  made 
known  by  M.  Aegidius  Fauteux  of  Montreal.  He  was  Louis  de 
Courville,  who  was  in  Fort  Beausejour  before  and  during  the  siege 
serving  as  Notary  for  French  Acadia,  having  been  commissioned 
by  Bigot,  Intendant  of  Canada,  on  May  28,  1754.  He  also 
acted  as  Secretary  to  De  Vergor,  the  Commandant,  and  is 
believed  to  have  written  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  sent  by 
De  Vergor  to  Monckton. 
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The  best  known  of  the  three  versions  is  that  which  was 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  of  Quebec  in  1838  from  a  manuscript  which  had  once 
been  in  possession  of  Colonel  Burton,  who  commanded  in  Mon- 
treal after  the  conquest. 

The  second  version  is  an  original  manuscript  in  the  collec- 
tion of  French  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Leningrad,  which 
had  been  acquired  by  Paul  Dubrowski,  an  attache  of  the 
Russian  Ambassy  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  A 
copy  is  now  in  the  Archives  of  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  and  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  Rapport  de  V  Archiviste  de  la  Province  de 
Quebec,  1925. 

The  third  version  is  a  manuscript  in  the  McCord  Museum 
of  Montreal.  This  has  been  studied  by  M.  Fauteux,  and  will 
soon  be  published.  There  are  various  differences  between  the 
three,  but  they  are  unimportant.  The  Burton  manuscript  was 
evidently  meant  for  publication,  and  Colonel  Burton  probably 
obtained  it  from  the  author  for  this  purpose,  but  there  is  no 
explanation  of  his  failure  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Neither  is 
there  any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  variations  in  the  manu- 
scripts. 

3.  The  third  important  account  is  that  of  Thomas  Pichon, 
who  held  a  clerical  position  in  the  fort,  and  who  was  also  acting 
as  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  British.  His  manuscript  Journal  of 
the  siege  is  preserved  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Archives  in  Halifax. 
It  was  the  source  of  Beamish  Murdoch's  description  in  his 
well-known  History  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  most  important  sources  of  information  relating  to  the 
attack,  from  the  British  side,  are  the  following: — 

1.  Journal  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Monckton,  who  commanded 
the  Expedition  against  Beausejour.  This  has  only  recently  been 
found  among  the  Cumberland  papers  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Windsor  Castle,  by  Mr.  Stanley  M.  Pargellis  of  Yale  University. 
Through  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King  I  have 
been  given  a  copy  of  the  Journal,  which  will  be  printed  in  my 
recently  published  book,   "The  Forts  of  Chignecto." 


First  Page  of  Willard's  Journal. 
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2.  Journal  of  Colonel  John  Winslow  of  the  Provincial 
Troops  while  engaged  in  the  Siege  of  Beausejour  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1755.  This  was  published  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  the  Collections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society, 
being  transcribed  from  the  original  manuscript  Journal,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  by  permission 
of  the  Society,  in  March,  1880,  under  direction  of  the  Record 
Commission  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  Winslow  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Colonel  Monckton,  his  record  may  be  regarded  as 
official  and  authoritative. 

3.  A  smaller  Journal,  though  of  considerable  value,  is  the 
Diary  of  John  Thomas,  a  surgeon  in  Monckton's  army.  This 
was  first  published  in  The  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register 
of  Boston  in  1879,  having  been  communicated  by  Mr.  John 
Moore  of  New  York.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

4.  Another  Journal  is  that  written  by  Captain  Abijah 
Willard,  who  was  an  officer  in  Col.  Scott's  Second  Battalion  of 
Shirley's  regiment,  which  was  under  Monckton's  command. 

This  journal,  long  preserved  in  the  Willard  family,  was  first 
made  known  to  the  public  when  it  was  sold  in  Libbie's  auction 
rooms,  Boston,  in  1908.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library,  California.  It  is  accompanied  by  Willard's 
Orderly  Book,  both  being  bound  together  as  an  octavo  leather- 
covered  volume.  The  Orderly  Book  consists  of  198  pages  and 
forms  the  first  part  of  the  volume.  The  second  is  the  Journal 
and  is  a  closely  written  diary  of  91  pages. 

A  hand-written  copy  was  made  in  1885  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Nourse,  historian  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Willard's  birth-place, 
and  is  now  in  the  Library  of  that  town.  While  Willard's 
Journal  does  not  rank  in  importance  with  Winslow's  as  regards 
the  details  of  the  siege  operations,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
describing  the  punitive  measures  adopted  by  the  British  against 
the  Acadian  settlements  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Beausejour. 
Willard  took  part  in  most  of  these  and  he  records  the  dates  of  the 
various  expeditions,  the  number  of  buildings  burned,  the  animals 
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captured  or  destroyed,  with  great  minuteness.  While  he  was 
employed  in  this  unpleasant  work  chiefly  in  Chignecto  he  made 
one  distant  journey  to  Cobequid  (now  Truro)  and  Tatamagouche 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Journal  commences  with  an  entry  on  April  9th  when 
Willard  left  Lancaster  with  his  men;  it  ends  on  January  6th  while 
he  was  in  Chignecto. 

Sketch  of  Abijah  Willard: — 

The  Willard  family  were  long  connected  with  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  being  descended  from  Major  Simon  Willard, 
who  was  a  prominent  fighter  in  King  Philip's  war.  Colonel 
Samuel  Willard,  who  commanded  the  Worcester  County  regi- 
ment at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  in  1745,  was  the  father  of  four 
sons,  Nahum,  Abijah,  Levi  and  Abel.  Nahum  was  a  physician. 
Levi  was  an  ensign  in  his  father's  regiment  at  Louisbourg,  after- 
wards adopting  a  business  career.  Abel  was  a  lawyer.  Like 
all  his  brothers  he  was  a  Loyalist,  and,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Boston,  he  went  to  Nova  Scotia.  Thence  he  went  to  England  in 
1776;  he  died  in  London  in  1781. 

Abijah  Willard,  author  of  the  Journal,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster, July  27,  1724,  the  area  in  which  the  Willard  house  stood 
being  now  the  town  of  Harvard.  He  was  a  captain  or  captain- 
lieutenant  in  his  father's  regiment  at  Louisbourg.  In  1755  he 
commanded  a  company,  composed  mainly  of  young  men  of  Lan- 
caster, in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Beausejour  in  Chignecto. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  made  a  colonel  and  commanded  a 
regiment  under  Amherst  in  1759  and  1760.  His  orderly  book 
contains  many  entries  written  in  1759  at  Fort  Edward  and  Lake 
George. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Willard  returned  to  Lan- 
caster and  attended  to  his  private  affairs  and  the  improvement 
of  his  property.  In  1774  he  was  one  of  the  thirty-six  councillors 
for  Massachusetts,  appointed  by  Royal  writ.  These  appoint- 
ments greatly  angered  the  Patriots,  and  Willard,  while  visiting 
a  property  owned  by  him  in  Connecticut,  was  seized  by  a  mob, 
taken  to  a  jail,  and  only  set  free  by  signing  a  paper,  agreeing 
not  to  act  as  a  Councillor. 
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On  April  19,  1775,  while  riding  to  Beverly  he  met  the 
minute  men  who  were  hurrying  to  fight  at  Concord  and  Lexington. 
This  decided  him  to  go  to  Boston  and  join  the  British.  He  was 
appointed  by  General  Gage  captain  of  the  first  company  of  the 
"Loyal  American  Associates"  of  Boston.  Henceforth  Willard's 
lot  was  cast  with  the  British.  He  never  saw  his  home  in  Lan- 
caster again,  for  he  was  proscribed  and  banished  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.  When  the  troops  retired  from  Boston,  Willard 
accompanied  them  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  served,  later,  at  Long 
Island  as  Commissary,  refusing  to  take  a  commission  as  a 
combatant  and  fight  against  his  countrymen,  according  to  Sabine. 
In  1779  he  went  to  England,  where  he  lived  two  years,  returning 
to  New  York  in  1781. 

In  1783,  Willard  along  with  fifty-four  others,  presented  a 
petition  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Commander-in-chief  in  New  York, 
for  a  grant  of  5000  acres  each,  on  the  ground  of  their  importance 
prior  to  the  revolution.  Sir  Guy  agreed  to  this  at  first  and  sent 
an  order  to  Governor  Parr  of  Nova  Scotia  to  have  the  grants 
surveyed.  As  previous  grants  to  the  Loyalists  had  not  exceeded 
200  acres,  the  publication  of  the  petition  to  Carleton  raised  a 
storm  among  the  Loyalists  who  were  still  in  New  York  as  well  as 
among  those  already  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  strong  protests  were 
made  against  the  injustice  of  making  these  large  grants.  In 
consequence  Sir  Guy  changed  his  mind  and  ordered  each  one  of 
the  fifty-five  to  receive  only  1000  acres.  Willard  appears  to  have 
gone  again  to  England  during  this  year.  In  1784  his  name 
appeared  frequently  in  pamphlets  published  there,  some  of 
which  criticised  him,  others  supporting  him.  He  returned  to 
New  York  in  this  year,  and,  in  August,  embarked  for  St.  John, 
with  many  other  refugees.  He  obtained  several  lots  of  land 
west  of  the  harbour,  but  seems  to  have  settled  on  one  of  357 
acres  which  he  bought  from  Samuel  Peabody,  who  had  obtained 
a  grant  of  it  from  Wm.  Hazen.  There  was  a  house  on  it,  which 
Willard  made  his  home.  This  is  marked  on  an  official  plan  of 
1785.  It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  "Mahogany"  road  just 
where  it  makes  its  farthest  southerly  bend,  somewhat  over  two 
miles  west  of  Fairville;  the  site  was  a  fine  one  and  commanded  a 
wide  view  over  the  Manawagonish  marshes  and  Cove,  and  the 
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Bay  of  Fundy  beyond.  Willard  also  bought  an  adjoining  lot 
of  100  acres  from  the  City  of  Saint  John.  In  1786,  when  the 
parishes  were  officially  established  in  the  Province,  the  name 
"Lancaster"  was  given  to  one  situated  just  west  of  the  harbour 
of  St.  John,  probably  out  of  compliment  to  Willard,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  Governor  Carleton's  Council,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  on  November  22,  1784.  Willard  resided  on  his 
property  until  his  death  in  May  1789. 

Some  years  after,  his  son  Samuel  left  New  Brunswick  and 
returned  to  the  old  home  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  which  formed  a 
portion  of  the  one-third  interest  in  the  estate  which  the  confisca- 
tion act  allowed  the  wife  of  an  absentee  Loyalist.  She  ap- 
parently continued  to  reside  there  until  her  death  in  1807.  The 
son  Samuel  died  in  1856. 

All  that  remains  of  the  Willard  occupation  in  New  Brunswick 
is  the  parish  of  Lancaster,  part  of  which  forms  the  western  limit 
of  the  City  of  Saint  John,  and  an  unmarked  grave,  which  was 
probably  in  the  old  Church  of  England  burying  ground  on 
Carleton  Heights. 


Aprill  9?h  1755 

A  Journal  on  the  Intended  Expedi: 
tion  to  Novicotia 

This  Day  I  Left  Lancaster 
Marcht  aboute  9  oClock  with  50 
men  and  Come  to  the  widow  Stevens 
and  Refreshed  Ye  men  and  then  went 

A 

to  Concord  and  supt  att  Rows  aboute 
sun  sett  the  Reconing  was  £  6  pound 

April  ye  10  march  to  Boston  with  a 
100  men  and  Dineed  att  Cap^  Days 
and  paid  —  —  —  Lawfull  m  £  6:  10 
and  this  Day  went  on  Board  the 
vessell  Calld  the  victory  Cap^  Rodick  Cgy 
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ll*h      ordered  the  Company  to  be  putt 

into  messes  and  toock  oute  provitions 
12th      Nothing  Remarkable  &c 
13th      Sunday  all  the  people  went 

to  Church 
14;h       my  Company  past  muster 

and  toock  oute  their  Cloaths  tho 

very  mean  &  scandelus. 

15;h  april   1755 

I  ordered  all  the  Souldirs  on  the  Common 

to  Divert  themselves 
16^h      Nothing  Remarkable  Fair  wather 
17?1      Nothing  Strange  Happins 
18;h      all  the  Company  well  &  Lively 
19*h      paid  all  the  Souldirs  the  Remain 

:Der  of  their  Bounty 
20*h      Sunday  ordereed  all  to  go  to  meeting 
2 if       a  generall  Traing*  in  Boston  where 

their  was  a  vast  number  of  people 
22.         I  paid  the  men  from  the  time  of 

their  Inlestmnt  to  14;h  off  Aprill  Instant 
23?       fair  weather  and  all  well 
24  orders  Came  on  Board  for  us  to  sail 

this  N^xt  Day  fair  weather  nothing 

Remarkable 
25;h       Cold  weather  for  the  time  of  year 

and  snowd. 

Aprill  26'h   1755 

A  Cold  morning  and  nothing  Remarkable 
I  went  to  Lancaster  this  Evening 
27;h       Sunday  Rainey  weather  in  the 
after  noon  wetf  to  meeting 


^Training   (drill). 
twent. 
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28  I  bid  farewell  to  Lancaster  and  my 

family  and  got  to  Boston  aboute  12  oClock 
29-         Fair  weather  and  nothing  Remarkable 
30th       nothing  strange 

May  ye  1   1755 

Fair  this  morning  but  Cloudy  in  ye 

after  noon  we  waid  anchor  aboute 

3  oClock  and  Came  Down  to  King  Roade 

and  gave  three  whozaws*  when 

we  past  the  Casellf  and  then  came 

Down  12:  or  14  and  Dropt  anchor 

against  Dear  Island  (1) 

and  their  waite  till  further 

orders 

may  2?  1755 

This  Day  David  Atherton  Died  one  of  my 

Souldirs  after  a  short  fitt  of  sickness. 
3?        fair  weather  in  the  fore  noon  but 

Rain  in  the  after  noon  and  sum  of  the 

Souldirs  not  well 
4th       Sunday  orders  Came  on  board  for  to  go 

on  to  Dear  Island  to  hear  preaching 

which  we  was  Entertaind  a  Discourse 

be  Content  with  your  wagersj 
5*h      wind  att  N  E  and  a  Ruff  seae  and  I  was 

ordered  to  go  on  to  the  Island  for  to  sett 

a  guard  to  Keep  the  Souldirs  from 

Stroaling  and  Doing  mischif 
6;h       wind  att  N  Wf  but  nothing  Remarkable 
7th       Wind  att  N  W  but  Exceeding  Cold 

men  harty  and  well  In  generall 
8th       Fair  weather 


*huzzahs.  fCastle.  JWages. 

(1)  In  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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9th       wind  very  high  and  the  sea  Ruff 

and  I  ordered  the  Souldirs  to  go  on 
Shore  to  Reckarate  themselves 


th 


May   10:     1755 

A  Raw  Cold  Day  nothing  Remarkable 
but  begin  to  be  sumthing  un  Easy 
and  think  time  to  be  gon 
11th       Sunday  both  officers  and  Souldirs 
was  ordered  on  shore  had  the 
Articals  of  war  Read  in  the  fore 
noon  and  the  after  noon  M^  Philips 
Preacht  a  sermon 
and  after  servis  I  went  to  Boston 


12tn       fine  weather  and  w^nt  Down  a  board 


fine  weather  arJ 

this  after  noon 

,th 


13:         this  Day  nothing  Remarkable 
14;h       this  Day  I  went  a  Board  with 

Ens11  Willard  &  45  of  my  Company 
Cap1  Probeys  Ship  the  Syrene 
man  of  war  which  made  the 
Souldirs  Lookt  Sober 


May  15fh  1755 

This  D^y  Fine  weather  nothing  Remarkable 
the  Sould*  Loockt  very  soober  being  with 
Strangers  and  in  a  man  of  war 

16th      this  Day  I  went  to  Boston 

17;         Comadore  Rouse  (1)  Fireed  a  gun  for  a 
Signall  for  Sailing  but  all  things  were 
not  Ready  and  so  went  to  pudden  pinte  (2) 


♦Soldiers. 

(1)  Captain  John  Rous  was  Commodore  of  the  fleet. 

(2)  Pudding  Point  just  north  of  Deer  Island. 
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l$:h       Expected  to  Saile  but  Disopinted 

Cap*  Probey  Read  Prayers  and  and 
Sermon  and  the  Ships  Crew  was  as 
oblgid  to  attend  and  in  the  Eveing 
Majr  Frye  Come  on  board  and  tolt  me 
that  it  was  the  orders  that  we  should 
sail  to  morrow 

19^       Comadore  Rouse  gave  a  Signall 
for  Sailing  by  fireing  a  Cannon 
we  waid  one  of  our  Ships  and 
almost  the  other  the  *  shifted  and 
orders  Come  for  to  Lett  go  our  anhors 
and  stopt  for  this  Day 


May  20th  1755 

this  morning  fine  weather  in  the  after 
noon  Come  a  Shower  from  the  No  East  itt 
Blowed  Like  a  huricane  we  was  oblige 
to  throw  oute  a  nother  Anchor 
Storme  Continud  aboute  an  houre 
2lf       wind  Contary  N  E  nothing  Remarkable 
22nd      This  Day  the  Comader  Rouse  gave  a 
Signall  for  Sailing  in  aboute  half 
an  houre  the  fleet  was  all  under  Sail 
with  a  fine  Fair  winde  which  was  pleasent 
aboute  3  oClock  this  afternoon  a  top 
Sail  vessel  was  spied  a  hed  of  us  the 
Commoadore  gave  a  Signall  to  Cap*  Shirley 
Commanded  the  mare  maid  man  of  war 
to  give  thee  vessell  that  was  spieed  to 
chase  to  Know  who  she  was 
23  Cloudy  in  the  morning  but  pleasent 

in  the  afternoon  Cap  Shirley  Reternd 
from  His  Chase  he  Came  up  with 


'Wind"  omitted. 
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the  vessell  prst*  severall  hands  oute 
of  hur  She  Came  from  Liverpooll 
and  Brings  News  of  a  war 

May  24*  1755 

A  fine  Pleasent  morning  but  Calm  untill 
aboute  9  oClock  abute  5  oClock  we  made 
Land  att  menhagan  (1)  Near  georges 
this  Evening  a  small  matter  of  Rain 

Sunday 

25*h     Athis  morning  Exceeding  pleasent  but 
fogey  but  Cleard  of  in  the  after  noon 
many  mountins  appeared  in  the 
North  prayers  were  Read  unto  us  by 
Cap1  Probey  and  the  pilot  said  by  the 
Land  we  saw  we  was  within  18  Leagues  of 
anopilisf 

26th       we  mad  Land  att  anopilis  this  after  noon 
a  Lad  of  Cap1  Rouses  fell  oute  of  His  Ship 
which  was  aboute  25  Rods  from  oure  vssell 
Cap1  Probeys  Boate  being  oute  of  the 
vssell  they  Jumt  into  the  Boate  Caught 
the  t  we  thought  he  had  bin  Dead  after  a 
Considerable  time  Lying  a  Cross  a  greate 
Gun  a  Large  Quantity  of  warter  Runing 
oute  of  him  he  began  to  Come  to  and  is 
Like  to  Do  well  aboute  sun  an  houer  high 
the  ships  Dropt  anchor  att  the  Gutt  of  anopilis 
and  the  transports  went  in  to  the  Bason 

May  ye  27:  1755 

Nothing  Remarkable  this  Day  but  Rain 
May  28*  being  fair  for  Election  Day  in  New 

England  but  throw  fayour**  we  are  well 


♦pressed.  fAnnapolis  Royal.  J"Lad"  omitted.  **Favour. 

(1)  Monhegan  Island  is  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  opposite  Pemaquid  Point,  which  is  about 
12  miles  to  the  northwest.  About  the  same  distance  north  are  Georges  Islands,  opposite  the 
river  of  this  name  on  the  mainland. 
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a  signall  from  the  Comadore  for  to  go 
into  an°pilis  but  the  tide  so  strong  and 
the  wind  Low  Dropt  anchor  Just  in  the 
Entrance  of  ye  Gutt  and  their  Lay  till  Just 
sundown  and  then  by  the  help  of  the 
oars  and  Boates  we  got  in  to  the  harbour 
of  anopilis  in  5  fathom  of  water 

29;h      we  waid  anchor  and  we  went  within  half 
a  League  of  the  transport  our  people  from 
the  Ship  went  on  Shore  and  Caught  a  hogg 
and  see  severall  french  garls  and  they 
was  much  frighted  att  our  people 

30^        this  Day  I  went  to  anpelis  and  Saw  the  garison 
which  I  was  much  disopinted  in  the 
garison  I  Expcteed  to  off  seen  a  fine 
a  fort  and  Dineed  att  a  plase  with  a  number 
of  gentelman  att  the  Kings  head 

3lf       a  signal  for  sailing  but  the  wind  being 

Contary  Could  not  gett  oute  of  the  Gutt 

June  If  1755 

Sunday  this  morning  Fair  weather 
A  Signall  to  Sail  weighed  anchor 
and  histed  Saile  with  a  fine  Fair  winde 
and  aboute  sun  down  we  Come  in  Sight 
of  the  french  foart  and  then  apeared  fort 
Lawrance  att  Chekenector*  all  the  way 
from  anopilis  to  this  plase  as  if  their 
had  bin  a  hard  shower  of  Rain 
2?        this  morning  a  shower  of  Rain  then 

Clear  and  aboute  10  oClock  orders  for  the 
Transports  was  ordered  to  go  to  fort  Lawrance 
and  att  one  oClock  all  the  Transports 
all  histestedf  Sail  and  all  army 
Landed  Except  a  part  of  my 
Company  which  was  a  board  the  Ship 


*Chignecto.  fhoisted. 
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Ju  3?   this  morning  I  Gave  oute  the  arms  to 

the  Souldirs  and  then  went  aborde  a  Brig 

for  to  go  on  shore  we  Landed  att 

fort  Lawranc  aboute  sundown  and 

marcht  up  to  the  fort  and  Joyned 

the  army  and  Lodged  sum  in  houses  and 

sum  in  Barns  and  in  tents. 

June  4?h   1755 

This  morning  the  whole  army  was 
musterd  att  4  oClock  to  march  with 
5  Days  provition  att  6  oClock  the  whole 
was  Ready  to  march  Six  wagons  and 
4  field  Peaces  Six  pounders  Brass 
and  then  marcht  on  for  a  block  house 
Called  pintedebute*  and  as  we  marcht 
along  the  marsh  with  all  our  guns 
Looking  very  Bright  and  Souldir 
Like  we  saw  sum  hundreds  of  french 
and  Indians  Ran  the  other  Side  of  the 
River  to  protect  the  french  fort  from 
us  as  we  supposed  and  when  we  Came 
within  aboute  a  hundred  Rods  Distance 
from  the  french  fort  we  Came  to  a  halt 
the  advance  party  was  ordered  to  make, 
a  Bridge  over  the  River  as  our  people 
Began  to  Carry  the  timber  to  Cross  the 
the  River  the  french  and  Indians 
gave  a  grate  shout  and  Came 
Running  Down  to  stop  our  pass  and 
and  Emediately  they  fireed  their  Cannon 
from  their  fort  And  a  Large  number  of 
Small  arms  att  a  much  Less  Distance 
than  the  fort  was  Cap*  Broom  who  Cornet 
the  Train  fireed  our  Bras  Cannon  in 


Pont  a  Buot.  fComraanded. 
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2  Minuates  after  they  gave  us  the 

Salute  which  Did  grate  Excution 

for  the  Bolets  went  in  at  one  Side  of 

their  fort  and  oute  att  the  other  and  then 

part  of  Ve  army  of  Coll  Scots  Battallion  was 

ordered  to  march  to  a  Dike  which  was 

over  the  marsh  within  Good  gun  Shot 

of  the  french  and  soon  gave  them 

sum  thousand  Shotts  which  made 

them  Retreate  into  the  woods  and 

then  Emediately  by  fireing  our  Cannon 

and  small  arms  the*  sott  fire  to  their 

fort  and  Building  on  fire  aboute  an 

Hours  th^  Ingagemnt  w^s  which  was  very 

smart  for  the  time  and  In  our  Engag 

:ement  we  Lost  one  man  a  Serjant 

of  the  Regulars  and  five  more  wounded 

and  french  Lost  one  man  which  we  are 

Sertain  for  his  Head  was  shott  of  by 

a  Cannon  Ball  and  since  by  Inteligenc 

from  a  Captive  Taken  since  thef  Lost  14  more 

and  after  we  had  Taken  the  Ground 

wher  they  Burnt  the  fort  the  ar™y  stopt 

Refreshed  themselves  we  march  on  for 

Beauseejure  the  french  fort  within  aboute 

a  mile  and  a  quarter  and  then  Camped 

I  marched  with  my  Company  as 

a  flank  guard  to  the  army 

this  Night  so  near  their  fort 

but  they  made  no  attempt  upon  us 

this  Night. 

June  ye  5:  1755 

Fine  weather  the  french  Kept  very 
still  and  orders  Came  to  Clear  a  plase 
for  to  pitch  our  tents  men  went  to 

*they.  tthey. 
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work  Lively  we  Cleared  from  the  marsh 
over  the  hill  itt  being  aboute  half  a 
mle  and  50  Rod  wide  and  began  to 
make  us  tents  and  in  the  Evening 
itt  Raind  and  aboute  10:  oClock  this 
Night  we  saw  a  Grate  Light  in 
the  west  which  was  the  french 
settings  their  hosees*  Round  the  fort 
on  fire  which  was  plasing  to  the 
army 

June  the  6;h   1755 


This  morning  I  was  ordered  to  guard  the  vssells 
with  a  boute  60  men  that  was  Coming  up  the  ^nck  wit 
Provitions  against  the  Camps  which  is  aboute  2  mils 
from  wher  we  Landed ;  the  french  and  Indians  Came 
from  the  french  fort  to  Stop  our  vssels  where 
they  had  Large  Dikes  to  Cover  them  in  their 
march  they  fireed  severall  Guns  att  the  vessell 
with  small  arms  and  sum  Cannon  shott 
from  the  fort  my  party  marcht  in  open  vieu 
of  the  fort  to  the  Dike  where  they  Lay 
they  fireed  severall  Guns  att  our  party  but 
Did  no  hurt  to  our  vssels  nor  h^t  men  we  gave 
them  sum  hunderd  of  shots  and  toock  the 
Dike  they  fled  from  and  Cap^  Cobb  fireed 
a  Cannon  from  his  vessell  and  Killed  one 
of  the  french  and  itt  was  thought  sevral 
was  wounded 

of  June  this  morning  a  party  of  the  french 
aboute  7  oClock  Come  from  the  fort  to  atack 
2  Sloops  that  was  Coming  up  the  Crick  who 
were  Defeated  by  a  party  from  the 
Camp  and  they  fireing  2  Cannon  from 
fort  Lawrance  was  fireed  which  mad  the 


'Houses. 
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french  Retreate  with  the  help  of  the 
guard  the*  Come  this  Night  and  Shott  upon 
the  Sentery  att  the  Camps  but  hurt  none 
of  our  men 

June  ye  8th 

this  morning  before  the  sun  an  houer  high 

Ensign  Hays  Belonging  to  the  Regulars  was 

Taken  by  a  number  of  french  &  Indians  as  he 

was  Coming  from  fort  Lawranc  to  the  Camps 

This  Day  Coll?  Winslow  with  a  party  of  300 

hundred  men  Cop1  Stevens  and  I  with  our  officrs 

and  Souldirs  was  with  him  the  french  Saw 

us  Come  from  the  Camp  they  Saleyed  oute 

from  the  fort  and  Lay  in  ambesh  for  us  within 

aboute  half  a  miles  Distance  from  the  f 

and  when  we  Come  to  the  Ground  where 

we  In  trenched  they  fired  Briskly  and 

and  we  gave  and  Receved  sum  thousand 

shots  and  the  french  fireed  their  Cannon 

from  the  fort  but  Did  not  Loos  one  man 

in  this  Engagement  we  toock  a  french 

Souldirs  and  wouned  Severall  as  he  Said 

and  he  Informs  us  that  their  is  not  above 

350  fighting  men  in  the  fort  this  after  % 

the  officre  Sent  oute  a  Flagg  of  truce 

the  officier  that  Come  was  the  man 

that  Commanded  att  the  Block  house 

with  a  serg;  and  a  Drum  the  Commanding 

officer  ordered  the  both  Battallions  to  be  Drawd 

up  that  the  officer  might  see  whatt  number 

we  had  the  french  Desired  Secation**  of  arms  12  Days 

June  9^h  1755 

This' Day  Raind  severall  showers  the  Orders 
for  to  Clear  the  Roade  from  the  Crick  to  the 
Camp  for  gett  up  our  artilery  from  the  vessels 


''they.  f'Fort"  probably  omitted.  f'noon"  omitted.  **Cessation. 
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which  was  aboute  half  a  mile  Nothing 
Remarkable  this  Day 

10;h       this  Day  the  Connon  was  Drawd  up  and  the 
morters  and  a  Large  number  of  Shells 
and  Connon  Balls 

11  r1       this  Day  300  hundred  of  our  men  went  oute 

to  find  a  Road  to  Draw  the  Comnon  to  the  trenches 
and  the  french  saluteed  Us  with  a  number  of  Cannon 
from  the  fort 

12th       this  Day  orders  for  a  Deteachment  of  our 

men  of  300  hundred  Coll.  Scotts  Commanded  the  party 

the  french  Sow  our  party  march  from  the 

Camps  and  they  Come  out  of  the  fort  and 

w^aylaid  our  troops  att  a  Rockey  Hill  wher 

our  people  was  oblige  to  Go  wher  the 

Brush  wer  very  thick  our  advance 

guard  who  was  Commanded  by  Ll  Alexander 

the  french  began  the  fire  as  our  people 

Come  upon  the  hill  and  Son  began 

the  Engagement  which  was  very  gallent 

on  both  sides  for  aboute  an  houre  and  half 

but  we  gott  the  Ground  wher  itt  was  thougt 

most  proper  to  throw  up  our  trenches 

one  man  Killid  Majr  Prebble  and  M*  Tounge  wounded 

and  3  men  more 

and  when  night  Come  on  our  men  went  to 

treneching  and  workt  Exceeding  well 

13th       the  french  began  to  fire  their  Cannon 

and  throw  their  shells  the  first  shell  they 

flung  Did  not  Brake  they  fire  abote  50 

shotts  and  this  after  noon  we  began  throw 

shels  and  Cowhorns  which  supprsed  them 

Gratly  no  man  hurt  this  Day 

I  wrent  to  the  trenches  with  a  party  Carry 

powder  and  Shells  and  upon  my  Return 

from  the  trench  they  fired  Briskly 

as  we  Cleared  the  Road  for  to  Draw  the  artilery 
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14?       this  Day  the  french  Fireed  130  Shotts 

and  Severall  Bums  att  us  but  Did  no  Damag 
to  us  onely  Spilte  one  of  our  Eight  Inch 
morters  by  a  Connon  ball  from  the  * 
this  Evening  I  went  to  trenches  as  a 
pilot  to  go  with  the  waggons  &  Carts 
and  Raind  Exceding  hard  and  when  we 
Releved  the  other  party  grate  mayf  of 
the  men  got  Lost  itt  being  very  Dark 
and  Some  of  the  men  Did  not  Gett  to  the 
Camp  till  the  Next  Morning 

15:h       the  french  fireed  169  Shots  this  Day 
they  seemd  very  brisk  in  their  fire 
and  flung  16  Shells  which  was  thrown 
Exceeding  well 

15th  June 

aboute  12  oClock  we  began  to  play 
Briskly  upon  the  fort  with  13  Inch  morter 
which  Did  grate  Execution  we  Sent  them 
12  Shells  oute  of  the  grate  morter  this  after 
noon  and  Severall  oute  of  the  other  which  was 
very  Disstresing  to  the  french. 

June  ye  16;h  1755 

The  french  began  to  fire  as  usuall 
but  Did  not  hold  itt  but  a  Shorte 
time  and  our  Shells  from  our  trench 
went  into  the  fort  so  fast  that  they 
soon  Left  off  fireeng  and  sent  oute 
a  flagg  of  truce  And  Desired  Sesation 
for  one  houre  and  att  the  same  time 
our  morters  wer  all  Loaded  to  fire 
into  the  fort  if  they  Did  not  Come  out 


*"Fort"  omitted.  fmany. 
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att  the  time  they  Come  oute  Severall 

times  this  Day  and  in  the  meantime 

the  french  and  Indians  Come  and  attackt 

our  Camps  and  fireed  att  our  Senterys 

a  Large  number  of  guns  orders  by  the 

Commanding  officer  Immedeatly  to  stan 

to  their  arms  which  the  men  wer 

were  very  Brisk  the  Senterys  was  order  to  the 

guard  and  we  fireed  So  fast  that  they  was 

oblige  to  Retreate  orders  from  Coll  Munck 

ton  to  me  to  Tak  a  party  of  men  and 

Persue  the  Enemy  our  people  fireed  So 

well  that  we  Killed  the  Chief  Indian 

a  Sagamore  from  the  Island  of  Saint  Johns 

which  are  Known  by  the  name  Mickmack 

he  Liveed  aboute  5  hours  after  he  was 

Shott  and  behaved  as  bold  as  any  man 

Could  Do  till  he  Dieed  but  wanted  Rum 

and  Sider  which  we  gave  him  till  he 

Dieed  he  was  Shott  throug  the  Bodey 

Just  below  his  Ribs  he  was  supposseed  to 

be  6  feet  And  2  Inches  and  very 

Large  bond  but  very  poor  and  itt 

was  thought  that  sum  more  was 

wounded  by  the  Signs  of  Blood 

June  17:h 

this  Day  was  Drawn  oute  50  of  our 
troops  to  Reenforce  the  garison  with  250 
Regulas  this  Night  the  french  Came 
from  the  Bay  of  verts*  with  a  flagg 
of  truce  and  surrenderd  the  fort  and 
Delivered  the  Keys  of  the  fort  which 
which  is  aboute  16  miles  from  this  fort  by 
Entiligence  from  the  french  and  to  Morrow 
a  party  to  go  to  take  possession 


:Baie  Verte. 
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June  18:  1755 

this  morning  a  Deteachment  of  500  men 
Commanded  by  Coll  Winslow  to  march 
to  rasporow*  to  Take  possession  of  that 
fort  this  after  noon  Raind  very  hard 

19u  weather  being  fair  the  orders  for 
Drawing  the  Cannon  to  the  fort 

20:  *  this  morning  a  Deteachment  of  200 
men  to  go  with  the  trench  teems  to 
the  bay  of  verts  to  Relive  our  men 
that  went  ye  17-h  Instant 
this  Day  a  number  of  the  french 
Came  and  Delivered  themselves 

up  as  prisoners 

June21th  Nothing  Remarkable 

the  french  people  Come  into  the 
Camps  for  to  Sell  provition  Such  as 
milk  and  Eggs  &  fowlis 
and  Straberys 


June  ye  22:   1755 

Sunday  the  first  Day  that  Mi"  Philips 

Preacht  after  we  Come  to  this  Land  and  whilst 

Mr-  Philips  was  att  prayer  a  Gun  went  of  axiden 

:tilly  in  by  one  of  Souldirs  in  the  tent  his 

Gun  was  Loaded  with  3  bullots  and  one  of  the 

Balls  went  through  16  tents  but  Did  no  hurt 

we  thought  itt  had  ben  the  Enemy  Shott 

att  the  Sentery  which  Stopt  the  Servis 

of  Divine  worship  for  a  fue  minuates 

but  son  found  oute  the  Disturbancs  and 

M!"  Philips  went  on  with  the  Servis 

and  his  text  in  forenoon  in  2?  c  of  timotey  8Vf 

in  the  after  noon  if  of  Sam^1  12f  24v 

this  Day  being  King  georges  Crownation 


*Fort  Gaspereau. 
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Day  the  Connon  was  all  fireed  from 
the  forts  and  then  from  the  vessels 
att  12:  oClock 


June  23: 

This  Day  Raind  very  hard  the  party 
Came  in  from  the  fort  from  Gasporoe 
and  Complaind  they  had  nothing  but 
french  porke  to  Eate  which  I  am 
Certain  is  non  pleasent 


24-th  of  June  1755 

This  Day  was  Exceeding  Cold  for  the  Season 
and  itt  was  Reported  ther  was  Snow 

25[h       this  D^y  I  went  to  fort  Lawrence  by  Reason 
of  being  very  111  with  a  fever  and  Flux 

26th  Nothing  Remarkabile  Hoppens  but 
Remaing  in  a  bad  State  but  Toock 
Phisieck  which  I  thought  itt  helpt  me 

27;h       wind  Southerly  but  the  weathe  very  Cold 

28th        M-  Philips  went  to  prayer  on  the 

Parade  and  both  Battallions  attended 

29^h       this  Day  being  Far  M*  Philips  preach 
both  fore  noon  and  afternoon 

30th       weather  fair  itt  is  orderes  that  the  people 
att  gasporoe  fort  be  Releveed  by 
Cap1  Cobb  of  Coll.  Winslows  Battallion 
and  Cap1  Jones  of  ours  with  their  Company 
being  the  first  Duty  that  Cap1  Cobb 
was  ordered  to  Just  Come  from  boston 
and  his  Cloaths  Did  not  Loock  Quite 
so  sulled*  as  ours  that  had  ben  in  the 
Siage 


*soiled. 
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July  ye  If  1755 

itt  Raind  a  Smart  Shower  but  Cleared 

up  pleasant 
2?        this  Day  nothing  Remarkable  but 

after  Dinner  I  went  to  2  or  3  veleges 

along  with  Cap-  Stevens  and  NT  Philips 

with  aboute  20  Souldirs  wher  I  Saw 

a  grate  many  re^ch  women  and  gorls 

their  Faces  Loock  well  but  their 

feet  Loock  very  Strange  with 

wooden  Shoos  which  they  all  wore 

but  I  Caried  sum  Rum  and  sugar 

and  had  Severall  Nogens  of  milk 

punch  and  Returnd  to  ye  Cam*  aboute  Sundown 
3?        this  Day  Joshua  &  Caleb  Come 

from  the  bay  of  verts  who  was  Rel? 

by  Cap*  Jones 
4th       Nothing  Remarkable  this  Day 

weather  fair 

July  ye  5  1755 

weather  fair  but  very  Cold  for  the  Season 
att  Evening  Coll  Winslow  Battallion 
the  Souldirs  beng  Lowed  no  Rum  the 
Battallion  was  in  an  uprore  And  Cried 
No  Rum  till  Late  in  Evening 
till  the  Souldirs  Gott  to  such  a  Degree 
that  the  officrs  was  oblige  to  go  amongt 
the  tents  but  Our  battallion  Did  not 
Joyn  them 

6"h       Sunday  M-  Philips  Preach  2  Sermons 
his  Text  in  the  fore  noon  was  in  11; 
Cap*  of  Ecke'eastis  12  verse  in  the  afterf 
in  same  Capter  &  9  verse 

7th       nothing  Remarkable  but  the 
weather  very  Cold  for  Sumner 


*Camp.  f'noon"  omitted. 
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S:        three  men  ordered  on  to  the  woden 
Horse  for  Criing  no  Rum  and  sett 
2  houres 
9:        nothing  Remarkable 
10         wind  att  no  E  Rains  very  hard 

July  11  =  1755 

Nothing  Remarkable  the  weather  fair 
12*h      this  Day  we  had  News  from  boston  by 

Majr  Bourne  and  two  of  my  men  Come 

with  him  Ebenezer  Philips  and 

Levi  Goodenough 
13^      this  Day  nothing  Remarkable 

strong  South  winde 
14*h       Fine  weather  and  nothing  Remarkable 
15th       this  Day  very  Hott  for  this  plase  the 

Flagg  of  Coll  Winslow  Battallion  was 

Histed  upon  the  News  of  hearing  their 

was  Severall  french  men  of  war 

Taken  by  admirall  Boyskin*  fleet 

and  brought  into  Halifax  with 

a  Large  number  of  french  Troops 
16;h       this  Day  a  Strong  South  winde 

and  we  have  the  News  of  Leaving 

this  plase  which  would  be  very 

agreable  to  me 

July  ye  17?  1755 

this  Day  was  orders  given  oute  that 

50  men  oute  of  Each  Battallion  to 

be  Discharged  the  old  the  Sick  and  lame 

to  parade  to  morrow  morning  att  10  oClock 

and  among  the  Rest  Ser^  Brigham  of 

my  Company  and  James  Litch 


:Boscawen. 
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1SUi      this  Day  the  weather  fair  and 

Pleasent  and  according  to  yesterdays 
orders  and  all  the  Sick  and  Lame  was  Drawd 
upon  the  parade  but  a  grate  many 
of  them  that  Drew  ^p  was  not  Discharged 

19  nothing  Remarkable 

20;h       Sunday  Exceeding  hott  weather 

and  M^  Philips  preach  and  his  was 
in  mathew  ye  19  Chapter  16  verse 

2 if       Cap1  Adams  Came  from  Halifax 

and  we  hope  to  hear  the  Good  News 
of  our  Departure  from  this  plase 
this  Day  the  News  was  bad  for 
New  England  Souldirs  for  they  was 
ordered  to  Bring  all  their  Chest  oute 
of  the  vessels  for  they  was  Discharged 
from  the  Servis 


July  23   1755 

wather  fair  and  I  went  to  fort  Lawrance 
with  a  number  of  my  Souldirs  went 
with  me  and  as  they  Returnd  to  thee  Camps 
David  Fling  one  of  my  Souldirs  upon  his 
his  Return  to  the  Camps  was  Shott  thorough 
his  had*  by  the  Enemy  as  he  Saith 
24^h      weather  Cold  we  had  News  from  the 
Fort  att  Gasporce  that  a  man  Riding 
from  the  fort  to  the  vilege  aboute  a  mile 
and  a  half  as  he  was  upon  his  Return 
to  the  forte  the  Indians  we  gh  laid  h'm 


by 
upo 


rn  the  Side  of  a  Bridge  and  Shot  the 


man  and  horse  Dead  upon  the  Bridge 

and  in  aboute  6  hours  after  the 

man  was  Killed  the  Comadant  of 

the  fort  Cap*  Cobb  Tock  a  hunderd  men 


*"IIand"  probably 
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with  him  with  a  Connon  and  went 
after  the  Indians  by  Credible 
Informers  He  Lett  the  Indians 
gett  fur  a  nuff  of  be  f^e  he  went 
up  on  persute  of  them 

July  25"h   1755 

this  morning  200  hundred  men  was  sent 

to  the  Bay  of  verts  with  3  days  provitions 
26th       this  Day  Serg1  Flimeng  of  Cap1  Malkem 

Company  who  Desarteed  abote  3  weeks 

ago  was  brought  in  to  the  Camps 

by  a  party  of  our  men  and  Emediately 

Confind  in  the  proveis*  in  the  fort  itt  is 

Expeted  he  will  be  shott 
27th       Sunday  Doc1  Philips  held  forth  both 

fore  non  and  afternoon  his  Text  in  forenoon 

Numk  23  C  &  10  v  in  afternoon  mathew 

23. Chapter  23  verse  this  Day  a  party  of 

men  Come  from  the  fort  Gasporoe 
28th       weather  pleasont  and  the  men  that 

was  to  be  Descharged  was  Drawd  up 

upon  the  parade  for  Coll  Munckton 

to  Examinine  Ser^  Brigham  was  very 

much  afraid  he  Should  not  pass  muster 

for  to  go  home  and  hung  his  head  Down 

Like  a  bulrush 
29  Nothing  Remarkable 

July  30   1755 

this  Day  100  men  De  teacht  oute  of  the 
tow  Battallion  for  ^  Clear  the  Ground 
att  fort  Cumberland  for  to  Incamp  upon 
we  heard  Severall  Guns  and  toock  to  be 
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french  and  Indians  Coming  to  the  Camp  and 
we  was  all  ordereed  to  Stan  to  our  arms 
but  this  was  soon  over 
3 if       Nothing  Remarkable 

August  ye  if  1755 

this  Day  our  tents  att  our  old  Camps 
were  Struck  and  Removed  to  the  North 
of  the  fort  aboute  { 150 }  Rods  Destance 
and  thir  Incampt 

2?        Nothing  Remarkable 

3?        Sunday  M*  Philips  preacht  before 
our  tents  from  Jeremiah  f7  :  17v  : 

4  this  Day  a  Deteachment  of  a  hundred 

and  50  men  22  men  of  the  Rangers 
Capt  Lewis  Commanded  the  party  and 
Cap*  malcom  went  with  the  Eregulars 
to  the  head  of  menas  bay 
which  was  the  their  ordes 

August  ye  5  1755 

this  Day  orders  Come  for  a  hundred  men 
to  be  Deteacht  from  both  batallions  to 
be  Ready  to  March  to  morrow  morning 
att  six  oClock  with  Eight  Days 
Provitions  this  after  noon  Coll  munckton 
sent  a  Letter  to  me  to  Know  wether 
I  would  Command  this  party  and  Joyne 
Cap*  Lewies  att  Cobequit  I  told  him  I  was 
Ready  to  obey  his  Commands  but  should 
not  be  Commandeed  by  a  Cap1  Lewtenat 
he  told  me  he  Expected  I  should 
Command  the  whole  party 
6*h      this  morning  att  six  a  Clock  I 

Paraded  the  the  party  L*  Topley 
from  the  Blew  battallion  and 
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Ens  willard  of  my  Company  as  my 
officers  and  100  private  3s  3^  2  Drums 
and  marcht  from  the  fort  aboute 
9  oClock  this  morning  and  all  the 
men  in  high  spirits  had  2  french 
men  for  my  Pilots 
and  marcht  abote  2  miles  and  then 
went  by  water  aboute  9  miles  up 
to  the  River  obare  (1)  and  then  Landed 
after  a  grate  Deale  of  Dificalty 
the  tide  Runing  very  Raped 
and  the  same  Day  Traveled  aboute 
5  mils  and  then  Campt  this  Day  Coll? 
Munckton  sent  a  frenchman  with  a 
Letter  to  me  and  he  wrote  to  me  he 
had  News  from  Halifax  and  he  gave 
me  furtther  orders  which  I  was  not 
to  open  till  I  Come  up  with  Cap^ 
Lewis  who  went  2  Days  before  me 
7?h      march  up  the  River  macan  aboute 

9  mils  wher  we  found  Exculent  marsh 
and  in  sum  plases  3  or  4  mils  wide  with 
Large  improvments  and  the  best  of 
Foule  meadow  Grass  up  to  a  ma^s  midle 
then  Crost  the  River  and  Traveled  abote 
N  E  aboute  3  mils  upon  the  same  marsh 
and  then  steard  East  and  Traveled  about  4 
mils  upon  upland  and  then  Campt 

8?h       then  marcht  aboute  Day  light  from 

the  Camp  and  Traveled  upon  good  upland 
and  fine  timber  15  miles  and  then  Campt 
aboute  Sundown 


(1;  The  usual  route  from  Chignecto  to  Cobequid  was  by  way  of  the  Macan  river,  which 
lies  east  of  the  river  Hebert.  The  junction  of  its  West  branch  marked  the  limit  of  the  tide. 
Willard,  however,  went  up  the  river  Hebert  as  far  as  the  boats  could  go,  and  then  marched 
southeast  towards  the  West  branch  of  the  Macan  river,  then  followed  this  and  continued 
along  the  usual  trail,  towards  Minas  Basin. 
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August  ye  9:  1755 

This  Day  Rayleed  the  party  att  4  oClock 
and  march  on  aboute  south  upon  a 
Large  streem  (1)  aboute  3  mils  and  Eight 
a  Clock  Cum  upon  menas  bay  and  thn 
Traveled  abote  2  mils  upon  marsh  Land 
and  saw  tow  Houses  upon  the  North  side 
of  the  River  and  then  Come  to  the 
opening  of  the  bay  to  a  plase  Called 
the  Black  hils  (2)  in  the  North  side  of 
the  Bay  the  Bay  here  is  abote  6  Leags 
wide  and  thn  marcht  along  the 
Beach  wher  the  Banks  wer  nigh  100 
feet  high  the  tide  makeing  such 
a  Roaring  I  sent  forward  one  of  the 
french  men  to  to  Know  wether  we 
Could  pas  a  pinte  (3)  of  Land  that  Run 
into  the  seae  he  went  forward  before 
the  party  a  mile  and  Reternd  much 
Supprisd  the  tide  Coming  So  fast 
and  Ae  told  me  that  if  we  D^d  not  hury 
Back  we  should  be  all  Drounded 
I  ordered  the  party  to  Return  back 
as  fast  as  the*  Could  the  men  being 
frighted  Traveled  as  fast  as  posible 
We  was  oblige  to  Travell  2  mils  before 
we  Could  Escape  the  tide  and  before  We 
got  to  the  upland  where  Ae  Could  gett  up 
the  Banks  was  oblige  to  waid  in  the 
Reare  up  to  their  midles  and  Just  Escape 
be^g  washed  away  and  when  Come  to  this 


*they. 

(1)  Moose  River. 

(2)  Black  Isles  or  lies  Noires  in  an  old  French  map.  The  modern  name  being  The 
Brothers.  The  French  name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  color  of  the  black  basalt  of  which 
they  are  composed.     They  lie  somewhat  west  of  the  mouth  of  Moose  river. 

They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Five  Islands  (lies  Rouges)  lying  farther  east 
towards  Red  Head. 

(3)  This  high  promontory  is  now  known  as  Red  Head. 
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Plase  sum  of  the  men  very  much  fatigue 

and  att  this  plase  by  the  best  observati 

:on  the  tides  rise  SO  foot  here  I  Tarried 

till  aboute  4  oClock  in  ^e  afternoon  I  march 

on  aboute  5  miles  and  a  half  "P°ntl^Bank  to  a  plase 

Called  Canomi  (1)  wher  we  found  2  french 

familys  and  Severall  Houses  Deserted 

and  got  their  aboute  10  oClock  att 

Night  wher  the  french  was  very  Kinde 


Agust  10:  Sunday 

this  morning  marcht  from  this  velege  Upon 
Marsh  aboute  9  miles  to  vilege  Coled 
pintepeak  (2)  In  Cobequid  a  Large  numbe 
of  Inhabitants  Staid  their  and  Refrshed 
our  selves  and  marcht  on  aboute  7  mils 
to  another  vilege  to  an  old  french  mans 
house  and  their  Loged  wher  we  was 
Kindly  Entrtaind  with  milk  and 
Buter 

Monday  august  llf   1755 

This  morning  march  of  aboute  4  oClock  in 
the  morning  to  the  Cheif  plase  in 
Cobequid  to  the  mass  house       being  10  miles 
Got  there  att  2  oClock  this  Day 
and  upon  my  march  Mett  a  french 
man*  a  post  from  Cap1  Malkum  with  a 
Letter  to  Know  who  was  Comeing  but 
I  sent  no  post  Back  to  him  and  I 


*"with"  evidently  omitted. 

(1)  Economy. 

(2)  Modern  Portapique.  On  an  old  French  map  it  is  Portepic,  after  the  word  Port-epic 
meaning  porcupine. 

(3)  This  masshouse  was  built  by  the  Abbe  Le  Loutre,  being  named  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  served  for  the  group  of  villages  around  the  head  of  Cobequid  Basin. 
It  was  situated  in  what  was  termed  La  Paroisse,  between  the  rivers  DeBert  and  Chiganois. 
The  modern  village  of  Masstown  on  this  site  recalls  the  ancient  church.  This  old  parish  was 
also  the  headquarters  of  Martin's  Seigniory-  The  name  Cobequid  was  applied  to  the  entire 
region  at  the  head  of  the  Basin;  there  seems  to  have  been  no  distinct  village  of  this  name. 
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Came  to  the  mass  house  and  their  found 
him  with  40  men  who  was  very  glad  to 
see  me 
N  B :     Coll  munckton  orders  to  go  ute  after 

the  french  and  bring  them  into  the  forte  brought 

in  9 :  and  Large  Drove  of  Cattle  might 

of  ben  Servis  to  the  troops  if  itt  had  ben  prudenly 

Dune* 

August  12  1755 

this  Day  Rested  and  Refreshed  My 
People  with  good  Beefe  &  mutton 
which  the  french  Brought  in  to  us 
and  Capt  Lewis  sent  L*  Lawrence  with  6  men 
and  Six  french  men  to  Pisgate     }  to 
Cap1  Murry  for  to  Gett  Bread  for 
the  party 
N  B :     Large  fires  att  the  Camp  which  Could 

not  be  put  oute  for  3  weeks  till  a  Large 
Rain  fellf 

August  13fh 

This  Day  ordereed   the  whole  party 
to  march  from  the  mass  house  9  0(^ock  all 
but  a  fue  sick  which  was  not  able  to 
Travel  Left  them  in  the  Care  of  the 
french  People  march  abote  3  mils  to 
a  vilage  thisj  Maj^  Preble  Come  in  with** 
and  their  stopt  and  Refreshed  and  ordereed 
4  of  the  french  to  go  along  with  their  horses 
to  Cary  our  porvitions  the  wather  being 
very  hott  and  ordered  the  others  in  the 


This  paragraph  refers  to  what  was  taking  place  on  that  date  at  Fort  Cumberland  and 
must  have  been  written  after  Willard's  return  from  his  expedition. 

tThis  paragraph  refers  to  Fort  Cumberland. 

t"Day"  probably  omitted. 

**"His  force"  probably  omitted. 

(I)     Piziquid,  now  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
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vilege  to  mak  me  200  hundred  wight 

of  Bread  which  they  Did  as  soon  as  posible 

and  att  4  oClock  I  march  on  for 

Tatmagosh  and  Traveled  aboute  3  miles 

and  mett  Cap1  Lewis  with  his  party 

and  then  I  opened  My  orders  which 

was  suprising  to  me  for  my  orders 

was  to  burn  all  the  houses  that  I  found 

on  the  Road  to  the  Bay  of  verts 

against  the  Island*  of  Saint  Johns 

Cap1  Lewis  and  L-  Archable  and 

L1  Bowen  was  the  officers  Lewis  was 

sumthing  Blankt  to  think  a  New  England 

Cap1  should  Take  Command  of  a 

Cap1  L1  of  the  Rangers  and  Emediatly 

he  said  he  was  much  Fatigue  with 

With  his  Traveling  so  much  and  Desired 

to  have  the  Liberty  of  Cuming  on  to 

Cobiquid  but  I  told  h'm  that  I  was 

oblige  to  measure  the  Roade  from 

Tatmegoush  to  fort  Cumberland  and  the 

Take  ye  pintes  and  then  I  ordereed  a  hundred  men 

to  be  Drawd  oute  100  men  to  go  with  me 

and  the  Rest  to  Return  To  the  mass  house 

and  ordered  L1  Bowen  to  go  to  pisegate 

for  to  gett  provitions  for  the  Souldirs 

which  was  aboute  100  miles  by  water 

after  I  Gave  these  orders  in  ^  woods 

with  much  Trouble  by  Reason  of 

the  flies  I  marcht  on  aboute  2  mils 

and  then  Camp1  by  a  fine  Stream  for 

Troutes 

P  S  Coll  preble  Came  into  the  camps  with 

his  party  2  Day  agof 


*Xo\v  Prince  Edward. 

tThis  paragraph  refers  to  Fort  Cumberland. 
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August  ye  14:  1755 

this  Day  Raleed  the  Souldirs  by  4 
oClock  and  marcht  on  to  a  french  vilege 
and  there  we  halted  and  Refressed  att 
a  french  mans  house  Francis  Boyes 
who  Liveed  Exceding  well  and  a  fine 
Farm  upon  a  River  that  RAns  East  to 
the  Bay  of  verts  Emtys  into  Tatmagoush 
Harbour 

this  old  french  man  Could  Talk  Good 
English  and  aboute  80  years  of  age 
and  very  Nimble  and  I  told  him  he  must 
go  Tatmagoush  but  he  Desireed  to  be 
Excused  and  he  would  send  one  of  his  sons 
and  I  told  him  he  must  be  up  to  ye  vilige 
to  morrow  with  Eight  good  fatt  sheep 
for  the  Troops  he  made  answer  I  should 
have  20  if  I  wanted  them  and  very  Kinde 
then  we  marcht  on  for  ye  vilige  and 
Come  to  Tatmegoush  about  4  oClock 
this  after  noon  I  Gave  oute  orders  upon 
my  arivell  their  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
that  I  had  orders  from  the  Commander 
Coll.  Munckton  to  show  them  and  to 
see  wether  they  was  True  Frinds  to  the 
English  as  they  pretended  to  be 
the  french  askt  me  wether  ye  head 
men  of  the  plase  or  Deputes  would 
not  answer  as  well  I  told  them 
Now  for  I  must  seee  every  one  of  the^ 
Inhabitants  they  Said  sum  Liveed 
3  Leagues  of  but  I  told  them  they 
must  Emediatly  Go  to  them  or 
Else  they  would  suffer  upon  this 
they  Emedeatly  went  and  warnd 
all  the  heads  of  familys  and  gave  orders 
to  them  that  they  must  be  att  my  quaters 
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Jona  Blanchard  tomorrow  att  9  oClock  and 
Every  one  went  and  told  their  Nighest 
Neighbour 

this*  Coll  Winslow  went  with  300  hund|  of 
his  Battallion  To  go  to  menas  and  pisgate 
for  to  Bring  in  the  french  in  that  part 
but  Coll  munckton  would  not  allow  Coll 
Winslow  to  carry  ye  Colours  that  belonged  to 
his  BattallionJ 


August  15th  1755 

this  morning  all  the  french  Came 
according  to  orders  yesterday  by  Nine 
oClock  Loock  very  Cherfull  to  hear  what 
I  had  to  say  to  them  by  my  orders  from 
Coll  Munckton 

upon  their  arivell  I  Sent  of  Cap* 
Lewis  and  Ens?  willard  with  40  men 
to  a  plase  12  mils  from  this  plase 
Capt  Lewis  with  20  men  to  go  with 
Cannoos  and  Ens  willard  by  Land  with 
the  othir  to  a  Plase  Called  Ramshak  (1) 
with  2  of  the  french  As  pilots 
they  marcht  aboute  10  this  morning 
After  this  party  was  gon  I  ordered  the 
Sergf  to  see  all  the  men  Drawd  up  in 
a  bodey  and  march  to  the  house  Wher 
the  french  were  and  then  Serged**  Every 
House  in  ye  Plase  for  their  arms  and  found 
sum  fine  guns  and  then  went  in  to  the 
house  after  setting  sentrys  Round  the 
house  and  told  them  that  they  must 
go  with  me  to  fort  Cumberland  and 


*"Day  "probably  omitted.  f'Hundred." 

JThis  paragraph  refers  to  Fort  Cumberland.  **Searched. 

(1)     Now  Wallace,  Nova  Scotia. 
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Burn  all  their  Buildings  which  made 
them  Lock  very  sober  &  Dejected 
one  of  the  french  Askt  me  for 
what  Reason  for  he  said  he  Never 
had  Taken  up  arms  against  the  English 
Since  they  had  the  fight  att  menas 
and  since  swore  by  the  bible  tl^t  he 
Never  would:  before  Ma]]  Philips  of 
anopilis :  and  he  was  Ready  to  swear 
now  and  all  the  Rest  mad  the 
same  Reply:  after  this  I  told  them 
they  was  Rebbelios 
the  french  man  Askt  me  In  what 

1  answered  him  In  harbouring  the 
Indians  from  Saint  IslXnd  Johns  %  to  go 
to  the  English  Settlements  in 

New  England  and  novicotia  and  finde 
them  provitions  and  ammonition  which 
they  answered  me  and  Said  they  was 
oblige  to  or  the  Endians  would  Kill 
them  I  told  them  if  they  had  ben 
true  they  "^  of *  ben  protected  by  the 
English  and  I  told  them  they  might 
Cary  their  familys  with  them  if  they  thought 
beest  and  upon  that  they  ast  me  for  to  have 
the  Liberty  to  go  with  their  familys  to 
the  Island  of  Saint  Johns  but  soon  an : 
swered  them  itt  Did  not  Lie  in  my  power 
to  Do  itt  and  they  askt  me  Liberty  for 

2  hours  to  Consult  wether  they  thought 
Best  to  Cary  their  familys  I  granted 
them  the  Liberty  and  after  they  had 
Consulted  with  Each  other  they  sent 

for  me  and  they  mad  this  Reply  that  they 
had  shose  to  Leave  their  familys 


*Have. 

(1)     Now  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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which  I  Readyly  granted  for  I  Did  not 

want  the  Trouble  of  the  women  and 

shildren 

Beere  was  given  this  Day  in  Lew 

of  Rum 

August  ye   16:   1755 

this  Day  Capc  Lewis  and  Ens  willard  Returd 
with  the  party  from  Ramshack  with  3  fa 
:milys  and  Burnt  Severall  Houses 
about  12  oClock  upon  their  Return 
I  went  with  a  Small  party  of  men  over 
a  Large  River  Tatmagoush  wher  I  Burnt 
12  Buildings  one  of  which  was  a  Storehouse 
with  Rum  and  malosas  and  Iron  ware  and 
another  of  Rum  sugar  &  molasas  &  wine 
and  a  masshouse  I  ordered  the  men  to 
Draw  as  much  Rum  as  they  had  Bottles 
to  Cary  which  they  Did  and  sot  fire  to 
the  Rest  burnt  all  their  vessels  and 
Cannoos  Except  a  Sloop  of  70  tuns  and 
a  schoner  of  aboute  30  Loaded  for 
Louisburge  with  cattle  and  sheep  & 
Hoggs  which  was  sent  to  the  Bay  of 
verts  To  the  forts  which  was  Taken 
by  our  party  with  Connoos  who 
Behavd  Like  good  Souldirs  they 
shot  a  number  of  swefills*  and  small 
arms  but  Did  not  hurt  a  man  of 
ours  and  Boadedj  them  whilst  under 
sail  and  they  soon  struck  to  our 
Cannoos  and  there  was  a  french  officer 
Bound  to  Louisburge  aborde 
the  sloop  who  said  he  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  Liberty  to  go  to  the  Island 
of  Saint  Johns  but  Cap!"  Lewis  who 


♦Swivels.  fBoarded. 
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Commanded  the  party  told  him  he  must 
first  go  to  Coll.  Munckton  to  answer  for 
his  Conduct  which  I  was  well  pleasd  with 
aboute  3  oClock  this  after  Noon 
I  ordered  the  whole  to  be  Drawd  up 
in  a  Bodey  and  bid  the  french  men 
march  of  and  sott  fire  to  their  Build 
:ings  and  Left  the  women  and  children 
to  Tack  Care  of  themselves  with  grate 
Lementation  which  I  must  Confess  itt 
seemed  to  be  sumthing  shoking 
I  marcht  on  aboute  3  miles  to  an 
old  frenchmas  house  wher  he  had 
Lived  Ever  since  anopelis  was  Taken 
and  Logeed  their  this  Night  and  he 
Treated  me  very  hansom  but  his  wife 
Toock  on  very  much  att  their  Defecultys 
orders  this  Day  giveen  oute  for  majr 
Fry  to  march  with  200  hundred  men 

August  17  1755 

this  morning  Ralied  aboute  4  oClock 
Sott  fire  to  the  houses  in  this  vilige 
which  was  four  houses  &  severall  fine 
Barns  which  was  well  filled  with 
good  hay  and  then  marcht  on  for 
Cobequid  22  miles  and  a  half  to  a  small 
vilege  3  mils  from  the  mass  house 
Gott  here  aboute  9  oClock  this  Night 
had  no  Bread  to  Eate  for  2  Days 
being  very  *  ordered  the  french  to  go  to 
Backingf  Emedeately  and  Kill  Cattle 
and  sheep  sufficient  for  th  party 
which  they  Did  as  soon  as  posible 
the  village  is  Called  Nigagou^shJ 


*"Hungry"  omitted.  fBaking.  JNigaganich  or  Chiganois. 
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with  about  10  Buildings  and  fine 

Farms 

N  B  this  order  for  the  Camps  to  be  struck 

and  moveed  Close  undere  the  North 

Side  of  the  forte  which  was  Done 

the  Next  Day.* 

Tuseday  August  ye  IS:   1755 

this  morning  after  we  had  got  a  suply 
of  provition  I  march  on  for  the  head  of 
Menas  Bay  through  severall  small 
viligees  with  a  hundred  men  and 
Cap^  Lewis  and  Ll  Laurance  &  Ens  Prichard 
aboute  10  mils  for  to  Measure  Round  the 
head  of  meenasf  so  that  Cap1  Lewis  might 
Tak  a  plan  of  the  Bay  to  velige  called 
Daguio  (1)  and  their  Loged 

Wednesday  ye  19;h  august 

March  on  Round  the  head  of  Menas 

Bay  where  we  Crost  2  Revers  att  abote 

1  miles  Distance  of  Each  other  with 

20  Souldiers  one  of  the  Rivers  Come  in 

to  the  head  of  the  Bay  North  E:  the 

other  from  from  the  southe  E  marcht  olong  the 

South  side  of  the  Bay  about  7  misej 

through  several  fine  vileges  where 

they  had  Large  orchards  and  fine 

aples  and  good  Indian  Corn  for  the 

season  but  Last  night  their  was 

such  a  frost  as  spilte  their  Indian 

Corn  &  tobacco  and  itt  was  my  orders 


*This  paragraph  refers  to  Fort  Cumberland.  fMinas.  Jmiles. 

(1)  Daguio  is  a  corruption  of  Dugato.  It  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Onslow 
on  the  North  river  (Riviere  des  Dugato  on  an  old  French  map  of  1754).  The  latter  empties 
into  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay  near  Truro  On  John  Montresor's  map  of  1768  the  village 
is  named  Dugas. 
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to  Bring  in  all  the  Depetys  of  all 
the  veleges  and  I  went  to  the  Deputys 
house  where  I  was  Kindly  treated  and 
gave  all  the  Souldirs  milk  then 
marcht  on  aboute  4  miles  to  a  vilege 
Called  uper  Le  burke  (1)  and  all  the 
french  had  Deserteed  upon  seeing  us 
Cuming  the  Deputy  went  as  a  pilot 
for  me  and  we  Could  not  find  one 
Person  in  the  vilege 
Aboute  12  oClock  I  left  this  vilege 
and  Returnd  to  another  wher  I  Left 

a  Serg1  and  4  soulders  to  guard  the  Deputy  that  I  ordered  to  go 
with  one  with  one  of  the  french  men  and  told 
him  that  if  the  people  Did  not  Come 
in  and  Lett  me  Know  the  Reason 
of  their  going  of  from  their  Houses 
and  Bring  me  12  sheep  &  4  oxen 
I  would  burn  all  their  Houses 
and  Destroye  the  whole  vilege 
and  have  no  mercy  upon  them 
and  Treat  them  as  Rebbles 
Traveled  this  DAy  24  miles  with  a  party 
of  20  men  &  Cap^  Lewis  Come  upon 
the  Beach  for  to  take  observation  how 
the  Bay  Lay  and  I  marcht  upon 
upland  with  80  men  to  the  mass 
house  aboute  10  oClock  att  Night 
and  very  much  Fatigue 
N  B.     this  morning  orders  for  to  Intrench 

Round  the  Camps  aboute  40  Rods  Distance 
from  the  fort  and  somthing  more 
Remarkabele  which  I  think  is  worth 
Remarking  sum  of  our  Souldirs  went  on  to 
thi  marcsh  where  the  Cattle  and  horses 


(1)     This    village,  Le  Bourg  on  old  maps,  was  about  half-way  between  the  Riviere  des 
Coins  (Cobequid,  modern  Salmon)  and  Shubenacadie. 
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where  to  gather  sum  green  pees  wher 

their  was  a  grate  plenty  and  Coll  Munckton 

ordered  them  under  guard* 

August  20* 

this  morning  according  to  my  orders 
yesterda^  that  I  Left  with  the  french 
that  Desarted  their  Houses  yesterday 
and  brought  12  Sheep  and  4  good  Fatt 
Cattle  had  all  sheep  and  oxen  Killed  and 
Delevired  onto  to  Each  man  8  pounds  to 
Each  man  and  their  Resteed  and  Refreshed 
our  selves  well  Cap^  Lewis  with  20  men 
to  Survey  the  harbour  against  old  Cobequid 
and  Returnd  in  the  afternoon  with  his 
party  had  the  meet  of  one  Francis 
Moyeys  a  french  man  and  gave 
a  Reecipt  to  the  Deputy  and  they 
Expected  to  Riceve  their  money  att 
fort  Cumberland  but  much  Messaken 
John  Tubuare  Brough  308  lb  of  beef 
N  B      this  morning  their  was  a  grate  up  rore  in 
the  Camp  Concerning  the  peese  for  itt  was 
thought  that  Coll  Munckton  had 
much  Rather  the  Cattle  Should  Eate 
the  peess  than  the  Souldirs  that  Come 
from  New  England  or  his  one  troops 
which  by  Credible  Information  of 
oure  officers  I  thought  itt  very  hardf 

August  ye  21   1755 

this  morning  march  from  the  church 
in  Cobequid  with  250  men  and  put 
Ser1  Beamon  with  the  french  in  Cannoos 


*This  paragraph  refers  to  what  was  taking  place  on  that  date  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
fThis  paragraph  refers  to  Fort  Cumberland. 
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to  Cary  our  Bagage  to  a  plase  Called 
Pinte  a  peake  and  march  through 
severall  vileges  15  miles  a  Deputys 
Clode  Petro  and  got  their  aboute 
Sundown 

this  *  Cap1  Probey  of  the  sirene  man 
of  war  Come  in  to  this  parte  with  severell 
vesels  from  halifax  and  their  was  a 
Complaint  of  the  french  women  that  four 
souldirs  had  stolen  goods  from  them 
and  the  whole  battallion  was  Drawd  up 
and  their  Kees  were  Demanded  and  their 
Chests  were  opened  and  Attwaters  of 
Coll  Scotts  Company  was  the  Rouge 
and  Confineed  Emedeately  and  2  others 
Irishmen  was  all  putt  Into  the  Provouesf 
in  the  fortej 


22  of  august  1755 

this  morning  march  from  pinteapeak 
with  the  whole  party  Excepting 
8  men  who  was  Sick  who  I  ordereed 
the  french  to  Pisgate  and  sent  on 
Serg^  Beaman  with  the  provitions  in 
the  Connoos  with  the  french  people 
which  I  ordered  to  stop  att  Conimi 
and  sent  on  four  ox  forward  *  sum 
sheep  wher  we  Left  the  Beach 
and  Come  upon  the  upland 
we  gott  to  Conimi  aboute  sunsett 
which  is  12  miles  from  penteapeak 

Nothing  Remarkable  att  the  Camps* 


*"Day"  omitted.  fProvost's. 

JThis  paragraph  refers  to  Fort  Cumberland. 
**This  refers  to  Fort  Cumberland. 
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August  ye  23  1755 

this  Morning  Raleed  the  party  att 

5  oClock  and  sent  Back  Serg-  Beamon 

with  the  french  to  Gary  the  sick  to 

Pisgate  and  then  march  on  for  the 

Blackhils  att  wheer  we  Left  the  Beach 

Marcht  5  miles  and  3  quarters  wher  the 

Banks  where  100  feet  High  And  the 

tide  Rose  att  this  P1^se  70  feett  high  and  we 

Traveled  on  as  fast  as  posibile  and  measered 

the  way  and  the  tide  being  so  Rapard 

that  we  was  oblige  Leave  measuring 

and  go  as  fast  as  posible  and  the 

tide  Comeing  in  So  fast  we  had  Liket 

to  off  Lost  sum  of  ye  party  but  all 

gott  safe  to  the  upland  their  we 

was  oblegeed  to  Tarry  5  hourers  by 

Reason  of  Goeing  over  another 

Crick  and  Gott  a  fine  meale  of 

Cloms  which  Exceeding  good 

and  then  March  on  aboute  4  miles 

and  then  Encamped  aboute  Darke 

upon  a  Rever  where  itt  Emties  into 

the  North  side  of  the  bay 

River  Debar  (1) 


August  ye  24:   1755 

Sent  of  from  the  River  Debar 
L*  Archable  of  Cap*  Gorham 
Ranging  Company  with  40  men 
and  Rote  a  Letter  to  Coll  Munckton 
to  Lett  him  Know  that  I  was  on  my 


(1)  This  march  from  Conimi  (Economy)  was  along  the  shore,  towards  Red  Head 
(the  usual  route,  when  the  tide  was  out).  They  were  making  for  the  Black  Isles,  but  on 
account  of  the  rising  tide  they  could  not  continue  around  the  Head  but  took  to  the  uplands 
and  marched  to  East  River,  where  they  waited  five  hours  until  the  tide  fell  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  cross.  Then  they  marched  four  miles  to  the  DeBar  river.  This  is  the  modern 
Bass  river  (Bar  or  bars  is  old  French  word  for  this  fish). 
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Jorney  to  fort  Cumberland  with  the 
whole  party  marcht  (1)  on  this  Day 
9  miles  and  a  half  and  Incampt  this 
Day  halted  aboute  12  oClock  Cap1  Lewis 
Caught  a  fine  mess  of  troutes  for 
Dinner  which  was  very  good. 

August  ye  25  1755 

this  Day  ordered  the  people  to  be  *  to 
Swing  their  packs  by  5  oClock  itt  Raind  this 
very  hard  for  aboute  an  houre  then  Cleard 
up  pleasant  then  march  on  through 
fine  upland  where  we  saw  fine  timber 
march  7  mils  and  a  half  then  Campt 
aboute  sundown  and  gave  oute 
orders  fer  Every  man  to  be  Ready  to 
march  att  Brak  a  Day  Next  morning 

August  26:  1755 

this  Day  march  by  4  oClock  aboute  4  miles 
to  the  Rever  Cokine  (2)  and  then  march  on 
aboute  6  miles  in  very  Bad  Traveling  wher 
the  Briars  upon  the  marsh  very  thick 
and  Come  to  the  River  ebeare  march 
by  the  side  of  the  River  2  mils  Saw  a 
Cap1  Cobb  with  a  number  of  boates 
to  Cary  us  to  fort  Cumberland  who  I 
was  very  Glad  to  see  and  I  Drank  a 
Dram  with  him  which  was  very  Excep 
:table  for  had  no  lquerj  for  sum  Day 


*"ready"  omitted.  fliquor. 

(1)  The  route  from  the  De  Bar  river  was  westerly  towards  the  Moose  river,  down 
which  they  had  marched  on  their  journey  to  Cobequid. 

(2)  The  West  branch  of  the  Macan  river.  Whether  the  name  Cokine  is  a  corruption 
of  Macan  or  is  the  Indian  name  is  uncertain.  Thence  they  marched  westerly  to  the  River 
Hebert  where  the  boats  met  them. 
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Besides  warter  and  he  told  us  the 
Bad  News  of  generall  Braduk*  att 
ohio  then  traveled  2  mils  (1)  to  another 
Large  River  and  feryed  our  100  of  our 
patyf  ^  go  to  fort  Laurance  by  Land 
for  we  had  not  Boats  anuff  for 
to  Cary  ye  whole  party  I  Comes 
by  water  with  150  of  the  troops 
put  Cap*  Malcum  by  Land  with 
the  other  aboute  sundown  we 
Land^  att  fort  Cumberland  Creek 
and  then  march  up  to  the  forte 
with  my  party  and  come  to  the 
forte  to  Coll  Munctons  Tent  aboute 
9  oClok  this  Evening  wher  I  was 
Kindly  Treated  and  much  pleased 
with  my  supper  who  seamed  to 
be  well  satesfied  with  my  Conduct 
and  aboute  11  or  twelve  I  went  to 
my  tent  and  found  all  well  in  heath| 
Brough  with  me  22  french  prisoners 
and  Delevred  them  up 

August  ye  27;h  this  morning  Ma^  Frye 
went  on  Board  with  200  hundred  men  to  go 
up  to  Sheperdy**  to  Tak  burn  and  Destroy 
all  the  french  in  that  part  of  the 
world 

28 

this  Day  Come  in  a  Breginteen 
from  halifax  and  5  Saild  oute  of  this 


*Braddock.  tparty.  Jhealth.  **Shepody. 

(1)  This  seems  to  be  an  error  and  should  be  "12  miles."  The  people  with  Willard 
were  evidently  too  numerous  to  be  all  transported  in  boats,  and  100  marched  along  the  river 
Hebert  to  the  mouth  of  the  Macan,  where  they  were  ferried  in  the  boats  so  that  they  might 
march  overland  to  Fort  Cumberland.     The  rest  of  the  party  went  in  the  boats. 
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Plase  of  the  Transports  that  Come 
for  to  Breng  the  troops  from  New 
England 

29*h  of  August  a  party  paradeed 
to  go  to  the  Bay  of  verts  but  Raind 
very  hard  that  we  could  not  Keep  our 
selves  Drye  in  our  Tents 

August  the  30:h 

this  morning  sumthing  Souery 

In  ye  after  noon  our  party  marcht 

to  the  Bay  of  verts 

this  Evening  Come  in  from  halifax 

the  Choplin  of  anopilis  and  Chigeneto 

and  severall  other  gentelmen  but 

No  News 


August  31?'  Sunday  fair 

weather  the  Regulas  where  all 
Imbodied  for  to  attend  the  publick 
worship  and  the  2  Battallions 
where  Drawn  up  with  them  and 
the  Choplin  of  the  Regulas  preecht 
in  fore  noon  and  M^  Philips  in  the 
afternoon 


Sep:1  l.st  1755 
Nothing  Remarkable 

Sep'  2:  1755 

this  Day  the  wind  very  high  att 
Southwest  Maj^"  Freye  Come  in  with 
his  party  who  had  ben  gon  7  Days  from 
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the  Comp  he  Brought  in  aboute  30: 
women  and  children  from  Sherberdy 
and  petitojack*  as  they  was  Burning 
the  mass  house  the  Enemy  Lay  in 
ambush  for  our  party  Consisting  of 
50  men  the  party  of  french  and  Indians 
the  number  they  Could  not  tell  but  itt 
was  thought  there  was  200  hundred 
they  fireed  att  our  people  upon  a 
surprise  and  Killed  Doc1  March 
and  23 :  men  in  the  Engagement 
and  wounded  Ll  Billens  and  5  Soulders 
but  not  mortal  they  Killed  oute 
of  my  Company  Will™  Hutsond 
from  Lancaster  and  wounded 
Hezekeah  Stowell  of  Worcester 

Sep^  3?  1755 

this  Day  Reterned  Cap^  Gelbert  from 
Gasporee  who  Burnt  that  vilege 
yesterday  and  Brought  the  women 
and  Children  with  them  and  their  furniture 
this  Night  the  wach  fireeed  upon  ye  Enemy 
as  he  saith 

4^       Nothing  Remarkable  but  Rains 
very  hard  we  are  not  able  to  keep 
our  selves  Drye  in  our  tents 

5*h      this  Day  weather  fair  the  Talk  is 
their  is  an  army  of  french  and 
Indians  Coming  upon  our  tents 
and  we  are  now  in  prepration  for 
to  Reeve  them 

6*        Rand  very  hard  this  morning  and 

thundered  their  was  News  Come  that 


*Petitcodiac. 
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their  was  a  Large  body  of  french  and  Indians  to 

attack  fort  Lawrence  the  Battallions 

was  soon  Raisd  Cap1  Pery  with  50  men 

was  ordireed  to  go  to  fort  Lawrence 

to  their  asisistance  No  Enemy  opears  this  Night 

Sunday  Sep1  ye  7:  1755     Nothing  Remarkable 

8lh      this  Day  our  Intrenchment  was 

ordered  to  be  Dugg  wider  and  Deeper 
which  was  Round  our  Camps 

9lh      weather  fair  and  we  maid  a  Discovery 
of  sum  french  or  Indians  over  the 
Creek  towards  Tantarmar  and  in  the 
Evening  they  mad  a  fire  which  Loock 
Tar  on  fire  att  aboute  10  or  11  att  Night 
Sum  of  our  senterys  fireed  his  gun 
severall  times  Concludieng  the  Enemy 
was  Come  upon  us  Both  Battallions 
was  Emedeately  in  their  trenches 
in  5  minuates  time  I  belive  600  men 
after  this  their  was  no  more 
Disturbance  this  Night 

10 :        fine  weather  Sum  thing  Remarkable 
L1  Haskall  was  Cap1  of  the  guard 
one  hadley  a  souldire  one  of  his 
senterys  Like  to  of  Kiled  him  and 
Ser1  gates  if  he  had  fireed  of 
his  gun  He  Clop1  his  Gun  to  the 
L1  Brest  and  Swor  by  God  he  would 
Kill  hAm  and  he  was  much  put  to  his  trumps 
to  Escape  his  Life 

Sep1  11:  1755 

wether  fair  and  hott  in  the  after  noon 

a  party  of  men  was  ordered  to  go  on  board 

the  Transports  to  gard  the  french 
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12*h      Nothing  Remarable  onely  the  weather 
fair  and  itt  was  Said  by  many  that 
their  was  a  flagg  Histed  att  tanamar* 
upon  the  mass  hous  about  7  miles  from 
this  forte  which  we  Concluded  their 
was  a  Large  army 

13th      this  Day  very  showery  300  men 
att  work  upon  the  forte  upon  the 
Glassie. 

14?      Sunday  M?  Philips  preacht 

and  itt  was  Coll  Scotts  orders  that 
Every  man  should  go  to  meeting 
'  and  those  that  was  found  in  thir 
tents  should  be  oblige  to  pay  a 
shilling  strling  for  such  Neglect 

Sep'  15:  1755 

Cloudy  in  the  forepart  of  the  Day 

but  Cleared  up  towards  Evening  Maj^  Prebell 

with  300  men  besides  offecrs  to  march 

aboute  sundwonf  for  Gasporou  Capt 

Stevens  Alexander  and  my  self  went 

oute  of  Coll  Scotts  battallion  with 

a  number  of  others  with  Eighteen 

Rounds  for  Each  man  and  Guns  very 

Clean 

16-h      this  morning  aboute  8  oClock  thee  party 
arived  att  fort  gasporoe  and  found  all 
well  and  Staied  there  this  afternoon 
and  I  Liveeed  very  weell  upon  port 
wine  that  Cap1  Cobb  Got  from  the 
french 


*Tintamare  village. 
tSundown. 
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17:         this  morneing  we  marcht  from  the  fort 
Gasporoe  to  the  vilege  aboute  1  mile 
and  half  Distance  from  the  forte  and 
sott  fire  to  the  vilege  where  Cap1  Cobb 
was  ordered  for  to  fire   or  three  wieks 
before  but  for  the  sake  of  plunder 
he  Did  not  according  to  orders  form 
the  Coll? 

after  we  burnt  up  the  vilege  we  marcht 
to  a  Plase  Called  olake  aboute  10  miles 
and  we  saw  severall  french  with  a  Cart 
and  horses  with  goods  to  cary  of  but  they 
seeing  the  party  Left  their  teems 
after  this  Coll  prible  ordered  the  party 
to  march  3  Deep  for  we  saw  a  Large 
Number  of  french  and  Expected  to  be 
attack  we  march  on  aboute  2  miles 
and  we  saw  nothing  of  the  french 
and  sott  fire  to  the  vilege  wher  their 
was  aboute  70  Buildings  and  then 
Returned  to  olake  where  we  sott  fire 
to  120  Buildings  and  then  marcht  for 
the  forte  to  another  vilege  aboute 
2  miles  and  itt  Raind  very  harde 
and  their  we  stopt  and  Killed  aboute 
60  fine  sheep  and  the  french  Left 
porke  and  fine  Cabege  in  their 
yards  we  Liveed  very  well  but  Raind 
very  harde  all  Night 

18:h       this  morning  Raind  very  hard  but  itt 

was  thought  best  to  march  by  Coll  prible 
we  sott  fire  to  the  vilige  wher  we  Loged 
aboute  30  houses  and  march  on  aboute 
2  miles  and  sott  fire  to  40  houses  more 
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Sp^   IS:   1755 

betwen  olake  and  the  forte  we  Come 
to  forte  aboute  4  oClock  Like  Drowened 
Ratts  to  oure  tents  the  tents  almost 
Beeate  Down  with  the  storm  so  that 
itt  was  no  better  Liveing  In  them  than 
oute  {  J"  }    {  do  }  Rain  their  was  a  Requst 
by  the  officers  that  the  souldirs  should 
Go  into  the  forte  for  to  Keep  them 
from  the  storm  but  Coll  Munckton 
said  that  their  was  no  Room  for  the 
Souldirs  and  Coll  Scott  and  Majf  prebel 
mad  the  second  Tryell  and  prevaild 
upon  the  Co-1  that  he  said  half 
of  Each  Battallion  might  Go  in 
and  all  the  Officers  but  I  being  oute 
all  Day  and  their  seemd  to  be  so 
much  oppesion  I  staeed  all  Night 
in  the  tents  with  majr  frye  and 
past  the  time  with  pleasure 
with  him  and  Never  Slept 
one  wink  this  night  and 
a  french  man  Ran  away  from 
the  fote* 

Sep'   19:   1755 

this  morning  weather  fair  but  very 
Cold  the  Battallion  was  ordered  to  be 
paraded  and  vieuedj  att  3  oClock 
and  Every  man  was  to  be  Compleated 
with  12  Cartriges  and  their  Guns 
Clean 

20^h      Cloudy  and  Cold  Coll  Scott  gives 
Liberty  to  Every  man  might 
build  hutts  fer  to  Keep  themselves 
from  the  Cold 


*fort.  tReviewed. 
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21 :        Sunday  M?  Philips  preacht 

in  forenoon  the  weather  being 
Cold  Did  not  hold  forth  no  more 
this  Day 

22 :        weather  Cloudy  and  Cold  nothing 
more  Remarkable 

Sep'  ye  23   1755 

this  Day  a  packett  from  Halifax 
and  a  party  from  the  Bay  of  verts  for 
a  Docter  for  We  are  Informd  that  the 
People  a*  very  Sickly 
24th       this  Day  Cloudy  a  Brigenteen  Saidf 
for  menust 

25*h       this  Day  Cloudy  and  In  the  vevening  it  Raind 

26th       this  morning  Cap*  Adams  Come  from 

Halifax  with  a  packett  and  orders  Come 
for  Every  man  to  to  Secure  his  arms  and 
Clean  and  to  be  parade  Next  morning  by 
Brake  of  Day 

27*h      this  Day  weather  fair  and  warm  a  party 
of  men  15  fifteen  oute  of  Each 
Company  in  Both  battallions  to  be 
Ready  to  march  to  Morrow  morning 
att  Six  oClock 

Sep^  28  1755 

this  Morning  being  Sunday  the  party 
Marcht  for  Gasporo  with  provitions 

29*h      Cloudy  in  the  morning  but  Clears  up 
in  the  afternon  a  vessell  Came  from 
Boston  with  the  good  News  of  the 

*are.  fSailed.  Jminas. 
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victory  Gaind  att  Ground  Pointe* 
by  our  army  under  the  Command 
of  Coll  Johnson 

30*h       this  Day  orders  were  for  all  the  army 
to  be  paraded  and  the  Guns  all 
to  be  firered  att  12:  oClock  in  garisons 
and  after  they  was  fireed  in  fort 
Cumberland  thef  fireed  all  their 
Cannon  att  fort  Lawrence  and 
then  ye  Ships  of  war  fireed  for  Joye 
for  the  Good  sucksess  of  our  army 

October  ye  1:   1755 

weather  fair  but  the  men  Sickly 

in  camp 
2?        Nothing  Remarkable 
3?        Nothing  Remarkable  this  Day 
4*h       weather  Cloudy  but  no  Rain 
5th       Sunday  Doct::  Philips  Preacht 

in  the  fore  noon  but  weather  being 

Cloudy  and  misty  Dismist  the 

people  in  the  afternoon 

6?1       wind  Blows  very  hard  att  South  ye 
which  was  bad  for  the  Shiping 
that  Lay  of  in  the  harbour 
a  ship  of  200  tun  parted  hur 
Cabels  and  Drove  a  shore 
commanded  by  Cap1  Crathorne 
Came  to  carry  of  the  french 

October  ye  7:   1755 

this  Day  itt  was  Coll  Muncktons 
orders  that  Each  Company  Should 
be  Drawed  upon  the  parrade  to  1 


*Crown  Point.  fthey. 
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Know  would  List  for  theree  years  into 
the  Regular  troop  to  my  Grate 
surprise  to  think  he  would  attept 
such  a  thing  as  to  List  oute  of  Regi 
:ment  Into  another  before  they 
had  their  Discharge  I  Drawd 
up  my  Company  up  upon  the 
Parade  and  told  them  their  was 
oppertuny  to  List  but  I  Did 
not  Incorage  the  affair  but 
told  them  to  Consider  what 
was  best  for  they  Listed 
and  then  Dismist  the  Company 

8\        this  Day  Coll  munckton  put  out 
his  Sergf  Drums  to  beate  up  for 
Volenters  in  the  Camps  for  to 
Inlist  into  his  majisties  Servis 
they  first  marcht  through  with 
Coll  Scotts  Battailion  and  Listed 
severall  men  and  Every  man  they 
Listed  they  Regulars  Gave  3  wazers* 
and  march  on  to  the  other  Battailion 
and  Beate  their  Drums  but 
Majr  Preblee  Bid  them  Disporce 
and  be  gon  oute  of  the  Battallin 
and  askt  the  Serg^  who  gave  him 
order  He  Replied  the  Commander  and  He 
told  him  to  go  of  the  Serg1  went 
and  told  the  Coll  and  he  was  very 
mad  and  sent  for  ye  Maj^ 
and  askt  him  how  he  Dare 
Presume  to  Disobey  his  orders 
he  told  him  as  he  had  the 
Care  of  the  battailion  he 
was  Determined  to  Keep  Good 
orders  and  he  thought  the 


*huzzahs. 
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Coll  might  Dun  him  the 
Honour  before  he  sent  his  serg 


Is 


to  Lett  him  { Gf  none  j  what  he 

was  aboute  &  Munkton  was  roath 

and  told  the  majr  he  must  answer 

for  his  ™e  Conduct  and  this  Concluded  and 

then  they  went  on  Listing  as  before. 

9:        Cap1  Rowse  Come  in  here  from  Halifax 
and  Nothing  Remarkable 

10;h      weather  fair  a  sloop  from  Boston  and 

a  Large  party  of  men  and  7  teems  to  go  after 
wood  to  the  vilege  aboute  2  miles  Distonce 

11  Nothing  Remarkable 

12  Sunday  no  Preaching  by  Reason 
of  Cold  weather 

13th       Comadore  Rowse  Saild  with  the  french 

Prisoners  and  Raind  very  hard  att  Night 

14;h       the  weather  very  uncomfortabl  water 
in  oure  tents  up  to  our  ankles  and 
very  Mudy  aboute  the  tents 

lo1        the  Sergf  and  Souldirs  Determine  to  go  and 
Kill  sum  Cattle  Lett  the  Event  be  what  itt 
will  by  Reason  of  their  provition  being  so  poor 


ye   16: 

Nothing  Remarkable  this  Day 
17;h       Ens  Brewer  wente  oute  with  aboute  30 

men  to  Seee  what  Discoury  he  Could 

make 
18th       Ens  Brewer  Come  in  he  sow  one  french 

man  but  Could  not  Take  him 

19lh  Sunday  weather  fair  but  no  preaching 
Ens  Brewer  in  the  Evening  marcht  to 
Tantarmar 

20:h       Nothing  Remarkable 
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21  this  Day  itt  Rains  and  Exceedeng  Cold 
weather  Serg1  James  Houghton  of  my 
Company  Dieed  this  Day  who  was  much 
Likt  by  Both  officers  and  Souldirs 

in  the  whole  Battallion 

22  fair  weather  And  somthing  pleasant 
Ens  Brewer  went  oute  with  18  men 
and  250  men  from  fort  Lawranc  was 
ordered  for  a  scoute  and  Nothing  more 
Remarkable 


October  ye  23: 

this  is  another  very  Rainy  Day  which  is 
very  Common  Ens  Brewer  Come  in  with  his 
Party  and  Brings  Entelegence  he  sow  aboute 
4  french  and  Endians  up  att  olake  the 
Indians  Hollowed  and  shouted  but  they 
Did  not  attack  his  party  the  Rain 
Came  on  very  hard  and  so  Left  the  Enemy 

24  the  Enveleeds  were  all  paraded  att 
Doc*  Kast  tent  and  those  that  where 
Descharged  was  Commonded  by  L^  Trumbill 
to  fort  Lawrance 

25  this  Day  Sum  Snow  and  very  Cold 

26 :        this  Day  Cap;  Stevens  and  Let  Willard 
and  100  privates  went  from  the  Camps 
aboute  sundown  in  persute  after 
some  french 

27 :        Cap1  Stevens  with  his  party  Returnd 
and  all  that  Caught  was  one  ox 
and  2  or  three  Calfs  which  was  good  meet 


October  ye  28  1755 
nothing  Remarkable  Hoppins  this  Day 
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29th       Cap1  Rowse  Saild  from  anopilis  with 

the  fleet  to  Cary  of  the  french  by  ancoump1 

I  Receved  from  L*  Haskall 

this  Eveneing  Cap^  Stevens  went  oute 

with  a  party  of  150  on  persute  of  the 

french  that  Lye  Lirking  in  the 

villeges  but  aboute  Midnight 

itt  began  to  snow  very  hard  and 

he  was  oblige  to  Return  home  the 

30th      Cap^  Stevens  Returnd  in  with  his 
party  and  Killeed  severall  Cattle 
and  Brought  in  with  them  itt 
snowed  very  hard  and  winter  Like 
wather 


November  ye  if  1755 

this  Morning  pleasent  weather 
but  in  the  after  noon  very 
Cold 

2d        Sunday  Serg*^  Houghton  this 

Day  Carieed  Into  the  Hospitall 


November  ye  3:  1755 

Raw  Cold  weather  and  Exceeding 

Muddy  in  our  Camps 
4th       Nothing  Remarkable  but  very 

Bad  porke  for  the  Souldirs  which 

the  french  Left  in  their  Stores 
5th       Cloudy  this  morning  but  not  Cold 

6*h       this  morning  all  the  Boys  was  order 
:ed  att  Coll  Muncktons  Marke 
and  Drawed  up  and  5  of  them 
were  Descharged  oute  of  our 
Battallion 
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7-h      the  wather  fair  and  pleasnt 
No:  S-h  Sunday  but  no  preaching 

but  the  Mud  up  to  our  Keese 
in  som  part  of  the  Incamp: 
ment 

November  ye  9:   1755 
the  wind  Sou :  w :  and  very  foggey 

10;h      much  Rain  this  Day  and  bad  stiring 

in  the  Camps 
11;        nothing  Remarkable  but  Rains 

almost  Every  Day 

12;h      a  fogey  forenoon  and  mist  but  fine 
Pleasant  sun  shine  in  the  afternoon 

13:        Clear  Cold  Morning  we  heard  {from}  the  Camps 
a  Large  number  of  guns  fireed  over  att 
a  plase  Called  wescock  abute  3  miles  Distance 
which  was  fired  by  the  french  and  Indians 
att  5  sailers  which  went  over  to  Gett  fresh 
meet  and  Cabeeges  and  turnips  and  whilst 
they  was  in  ye  yard  the  Enemy  fired  upon 
the  Sailers  and  shot  one  throug  ye  Rist 
but  all  Escaped. 

this  after  noon  Coll  Munckton  ordered 
two  partys  of  150  men  Cap*  Stevens  to 
Command  the  one  party  and  I  the  other 
Cap*  Stevens  to  Go  Round  the  head  of  the 
marsh  and  I  overr  the  River  wescock 
att  the  head  of  the  bay  and  to  meet 
att  a  villege  Tantarmar 


13:         1755 

Nov!"   we  marcht  of  with  our  partys  aboute 

sun  Down  and  I  went  aborde  Cap1  Rogers 
Sloop  but  the  wind  being  Contary  I  was 
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oblige  to  march  2  miles  upon  the  Marsh 
and  then  the  party  was  put  over  in  boats 
to  wescock  aboute  10  oClock  we  all  Got  safe 
over  the  River  with  much  fatigue  and  then 
march  up  to  the  villege  2  miles  and  Divided 
my  Company  into  severall  partys 
and  surrounded  the  Houses  but  found  no 
french  and  then  march  on  aboute  4  miles 
to  a  small  vilege  between  wescock  and 
Tantarmar  aboute  Brake  of  Day  after 
Travaling  3  mils  midleg  high  in  water  and 
and  mud  Ice  which  Cut  our  Leggs  very 
much  and  then  halted  and  Eate  sum  vitchels* 
but  Cold  and  snowing  but  Dare  not  make 
a  fire  for  fear  of  Loosing  our  Enterprise 

14th      about  sun  Rise  I  march  on  being  very  Cold 

the  men  all  most  stiff  Traveled  aboute  2  miles 
I  saw  wher  a  Cart  had  past  the  Evening  before 
and  followed  to  where  I  found  the  oxen  and 
Carte.     Emediately  souround  the  howses  but 
found  no  french  in  thir  houses  but  Going 
into  the  barn  where  the  teeme  was  I  saw 

a  Large 

Large  quantity  of  wheet  in  the  barn  all 
Cleand  up  and  the  Cart  fitted  up  for  to  Carry 
itt  of  and  upon  this  I  Ordered  four  small 
party  to  we^hley  the  Barn  upon  4  Roads 
Expecting  they  would  soon  be  after  their 
teem  and  wheet  and  Marcht  the  Main 
Bodey  into  the  woods  about  80  Rods 
and  sot  out  senterys. 
and  in  aboute  an  houre  we  heard  som 
french  Talk  at  some  Distance  att  sum 
Distance  and  att  the  Same  Instant 
the  sentery  saw  a  french  man  Come 
through  a  Thickett  of  wood  Corp11  paterson 


♦victuals. 
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Cockt  his  gun  and  bid  the  frenchman 
to  Come  to  him  the  Man  marcht  on 
towards  him  and  seeing  him  Come  up  to 
I  spoke  to  paterson  not  for  to  shoot 
and  he  under  stood  what  I  said 
and  paterson  Toock  his  gun  from 
his  face  and  bid  the  french  come  up  to 
him  and  when  he  saw  that  he  told 
paterson  in  Inglesh  that  he 
would  not  and  turned  and  Ran 
in  a  thickett  which  he  made  his 
Escape. 

Nov!"  14  1755 

I  then  march  on  with  the  whole 
party  for  Tantamare  and  Come  to  the 
vilege  aboute  11  oClock  seeing  an 
Number  of  people  Concluding  itt  was 
Cap1  Stevens  party  seeing  severall 
men  upon  horses  and  in  plain  sigh1 
I  marcht  within  aboute  50  Rods  sent 
oute  Corp!  foster  with  5  men  to  see  whoo. 
they  was  he  Come  within  a  few  Rods  of 
the  Houses  where  they  were  and  he 
found  they  was  french  Killing 
and  Roasting  of  mutton  but  Disco 
vering  oure  people  toock  to  their  heels 
and  Ron  Into  the  woods  our  men 
fireed  2  guns  att  them  one  of  the*  fell 
Down  but  we  Dont  Know  as  he  was 
hurte  and  after  I  found  itt  was  not 
Cap1  Stevens  party  whoo  was  to  meet  me 
this  Day  with  150  men  Put  me  under 
much  Concern  for  feare  he  was  Cutt  of 
by  the  Enemy  for  itt  was  Coll  Muncktons 


*them. 
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order 

Orders  that  Cap^  Stevens  and  I  should  meett 

with  our  party  this  morning  att  the  mass 

house  I  Expecting  to  meet  with  the  same 

fate  that  I  feared  Cap^  Stevens  had 

meet  with  by  sum  Large  party  of  french 

and  Indians  sott  oute  senterys  on  Every 

quarter  and  ordered  Cap^  Spikeman 

with  the  Rest  of  the  officrs  to  plase 

the  men  in  3  Logg  houses  which  was 

Nigh  to  Each  other  a 

and  then  made  fires  and  went  to  Roast 

:ing  the  mutton  that  the  french  Left 

which  gave  the  whole  party  a  fine 

meall  which  was  very  fatt 

and  Cabbege  and  turnups  plenty 

for  500  men  a  month  and  after 

Dinner  I  sent  oute  severall  small 

partys  to  see  if  they  Could  Discover 

anny  Large  number  but  Returnd 

in  a  fue  houres  and  made  no  Grate 

Discovry  Ll  Willard  with  40  men  for 

Guard  this  Night  aboute  midnight 

one  of  the  senterys  hald  a  frenchman  as  he 

Laid  tow  but  he  made  him  no  answer 

and  he  fireed  of  his  gun  upon  that  I  Im : 

mediately  ordereed  the  whole  to  stan  to 

their  arms  but  Sow  no  more  this  Night 

of  the  french. 


November  ye  15:  1755 

this  morning  I  was  under  sum  Concern 
for  Cap1  Stevens  party  Expecting  he 
was  Cutt  of  by  the  Enemy  Knowing 
him  to  be  Resolute  where  he  under 
takes  I  Cald  the  officers  together  to 
Consult  what  was  best  to  be  Done  and 
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put  oute  a  Small  party  to  see  if  they 

Could  Discover  anything  the  party 

Returnd  about  11  oClock  but  made  no 

Discovery  I  then  Saying  to  the 

officers  itt  would  not  Do  to  Tary  here 

any  Longer  and  burne  the  vilege  lett 

the  Event  be  what  itt  will  Draweed 

up  the  whole  party  into  a  body  and 

told  Every  man  to  stand  upon  his  Guard 

for  we  well  might  Expect  the  Same 

fate  as  we  supposed  Cap  Stevens  had 

mett  with  and  the*  seemd  to  be  well  Disposed 

Nov?1  15^h  1755 

and  I  Gave  orders  to  Ll  Cone  to  Draught 
20  men  and  sett  fire  to  the  vilege  he 
burnt  a  boute  20  houses  withoute  any 
mollistation  march  on  aboute  half  a 
mile  and  the  advanc  Guard  halted  and 
said  they  saw  a  Large  party  Comeing  from 
Towards  wesscock  and  Emediately  we  found 
itt  to  be  Cap1  Stevens  party  which  was 
grate  Rejoyceing  to  see  all  well  after 
Cap1  Stevens  party  Refreshed  we  marcht 
on  for  Wescock  and  burned  Eighty  seven 
houses  in  Tantarmar  and  burnt 
on  our  march  between  tantarmar 
and  wsscock  about  70  houses  and  we 
Gott  to  wscock  aboute  sundown  where 
we  mett  Cap1  Hill  with  a  hundred  Regulars 
troops  within  3  mile  of  fort  Cumberland 
to  oure  Assistance  itt  being  sumthing 
Remarkable  to  see  them  for  itt  being 
the  first  time  Since  we  Came  into  this 
Land  and  we  cap- f  att  wescock  Coll  Scott 
Majr  Prebble  and  Mafr  Bourn  Came 
with  350  men  to  oure  Assistance 


*they.  fcamped. 
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Nov:r   16:  1755 

weather  pleasant  and  fair  Coll  Scott 
ordered  provitions  to  be  Killed  for  aboute 
700  hundered  men  beef  pork  Mutton  and 
the  whole  to  be  Ready  to  march  att 
four  oClock  this  afternoon  for  membe 
iremcoock  we  march  this  Night  att  ten 
oClock  all  but  aboute  50  men  who 
Said  they  was  Invaleeds  And  Could 
not  Travell  Cap1^  Cobb  and  L1  Trumbell 
Left  to  Command  that  party  who 
Saey  they  are  not  able  to  Preform  sutch 
a  fatigue  by  Reason  by  Reason  of 
their  being  Lame  &c 

Novmr  ye  17 

This  morning  being  much  Fatigue  with 
Traveling  all  Night  through  Swamps 
and  Brooks  Came  upon  the  vilege  att 
membromcock  which  was  10  miles  from  wescock 
was  Just  att  Brake  of  Day  itt  was  Coll: 
Scotts  orders  that  Every  officer  Should 
Take  his  Deteachment  as  he  marcht 
and  surround  the  Houses  in  the  vilege  as 
soon  as  posible  which  we  Did  Immediate 
Immediately  we  found  Eight  person  in  one 
house  all  women  and  Children  and  2  french 
men  gott  away  but  the  women  semd  to  be 
much  surprised  by  seeng  so  many  people 
the*  Co-1  Scott  ordered  that  all  the  houses 
should  be  Burnt  and  that  all  the  Cattle 
and  sheep  should  be  Colected  together 
aboute  250  Kattle  &  50  sheep  which 
we  B rough  of  and  a  Large  number  of 


'there. 
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Horses  aboute  1  oClock  we  marcht  from 
Membrumcoock  and  Come  to  wescock 
Aboute  9  oClock  att  Night  this  Night 
I  took  a  party  32  men  oute  of  Cap^  Stevens 
and  mine  and  went  out  up  An  the  plundering 
Estableshing  aboute  3  miles  from  wescock 
and  found  severall  good  feather  beds  and 
severall  other  things  when  they 
sold  Come  to  4  shilling  p^r  man 
and  Reetund  aboute  Brake  of  Day 

Novm  ye  18 

weather  fair  and  not  Cold  a  party 
of  300  men  was  ordereed  to  Tantramar 
Commanded  by  Maj^  Pribble  to  bring 
in  all  the  Cattle  and  horses  they 
Could  find  which  was  aboute  10  oClock 
they  marcht 


Novm  19th  1755 

this  Day  Maj-  Pribble  Returnd  with 
aboute  150  Cattele  and  a  Larg  number 
of  Sheep  and  Swine 


20? 

this  Day  all  the  Boates  were  ordered 

up  the  Creek  to  wescock  to  cary  all 

the  troops  over  and  also  the  vessels 

and  their  was  a  party   f  6<^men  Ordered  to  Go  on 

to  the  marsh  to  Bring  all  the  Cattle 

to  fort  Cumberland  and  they  Drove 

about  500  hundred  Cattele  Sheep 

and  Hoggs  and  the  tide  being  so 

Rapid  we  Could  not  Recover  but 

aboute  200  hundred  on  fort  Cumber 
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:land  sum  went  so  fur  up  the  Creek 

that  they  Got  Clear  but  aboute 

100  hund  Returd  up  Wescok  side 

and  itt  was  Coll  Scotts  orders  to  Kill 

Every  one  of  the  Cattle 

upon  the  spott  and  sum  we  shott 

others  we  Nockt  Dowd*  till  we  had 

Killed  them  all  and  Left  all  but  7  or  8 

to  Rott  upon  the  Ground  and  then 

and  then  sott  fire  to  the  vilege  which 

was  aboute  100  Buildings  in  westcok 

and  then  marcht  for  fort  Cumberland 

Crick  and  Crost  with  much  Trouble 

and  Gott  to  fort  Cumberland  about  9  oClock 

this  Night 

Novm'  ye  21 

this  Day  a  party  of  men  was  sent  on 

to  the  marsh  to  Bring  all  the 

Cattle  to  the  fort  Ll  Henery  young 

Brown  Commanded  the  party  the 

Cattle  being  wild  he  Could  not 

Drive  them  he  fireed  away  upon 

them  and  Ki^ed  one  and  Coll  Monckton  sent  Down 

another  party  to  Confine  those 

that  went  first  and  Both  officer 

and  Souldiers  were  Confind 

N  B :     the  Court  marcall  was  held 

Cap^  Stevens  president  and  the 

men  Tryed  and  all  acquited  by  the 

Courte  and  by  the  Conduct  itt  seems 

that  the  Coll  had  Rather  Lett 

the  Cattle  Gett  away  than  to  suply 

the  troop  with  fresh  meete  and  what 

we  Brough  in  Gott  away  Except  whatt  the  souldirs 

Killed  unbenone  to  the  Commanding 


*Knocked  Down. 
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officere  which  the  Biger  parte  I  belive 
Lived  very  well  for  fresh  meate 
for  the  space  of  2  months 

Novmr  22. 

Nothing  Remarkable 
N  23     Sunday  Eight  men  oute  of  Each 
Company  for  Kings  works 

Nov^  24  this  Day  a  warm  Rain  for  ye  season 

Novmr  25 

this  Day  Coll  Munckton  Toock  his 
Departure  and  Left  this  plase :  and 
the  Regulars  and  Both  battallions 
were  Drawed  up  in  Line  fron  the 
fort  Down  towa^ds  the  marsh  and  all  the 
officers  in  a  Line  to  waite  upon  him 
to  the  water  side  he  marching 
through  as  he  past  the  others  of 
Both  Cores  macht  along  with  him 
and  Down  upon  the  mash  we  Drank 
a  Departing  Glass  of  wine  and 
so  toock  fair  well  In  hopes  of  better 
times  P.  S  No  better  afterwards  but  Liveing  in 

tents 

Nov™  ye  26:  1755 

weather  Cold  Snow  in  the  fore  noon  but 
fair  in  the  Latter  part  of  the  Day 

Novm  ye  27: 
weather  fair  and  Cold  &  nothing  Remarkable 

Novm  ye  28 
Nothing  Remarkable  this  Day 
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29 
Cloudy  Cold  weather 

30 
Sunday  this  Day  Coll  Winslows  battallion 
Imbarkt  for  Halifax 

December  ye  1:  1755 

this  Day  Coll  winslow  Battallion 
sailed  for  halifax 

Dcmr  ye  2? 

Nothing  Remarkable  but  Cloudy  and 
Cold 

Demr  ye  3: 

Exceeding  Cold  weather 

4 
Nothing  Remarkable 

5 
One  of  the  gunners  and  3  Regulars 
was  oute  a  plundering  and  was  Taken 
by  the  Indians  att  4  miles  Distance  from 
the  fort 

December  ye  6: 

snows  in  the  forenoon  and  Clear  of  in 
the  after  noon 

yth 

Sunday  weather  fair  and  not  Cold 

warm  wather  for  the  time  of  ye  year 
and  Rains  and  in  the  Evening  the  wind 
Blowd  Exceding  strong  from  the  south 
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9 
the  wind  att  south  and  warm 

10 
and  Continues 

11 
very  Cold  and  snows  all  Day 

12  Nothing  Remarkable 
Cap^  Stevens  Company  and  Cap^  Gilberts 
Dcmr  Company  Goes  into  ye  Baraks 
13      after  lying  in  Camp  six  months 

14lh 

Sunday  warm  weather  for  the  season 
Coll  Scott  Gives  oute  orders  that 
all  the  troops  shall  go  into  the  fort  for 
the  futer  to  see  if  their  arms  are  all 
Clean  and  Neet  and  be  Revued 

Demf  ye   15  1755 

warm  wather  all  the  teems  in  the  place  wer  muster 

:eed  for  to  Bring  wood  for  the  brew  house  &  100  Regulars  to  guard 

which  is  the  first  time. 

16? 

this  Day  the  wather  warn  the  New  England 
troop  guard  the  teems  for  wood 

17th 

very  Cold  sum  more  of  the  troops  goes 
into  the  Barcks  to  Live 

18 
wather  Cold  and  no  wood  to  burn 
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19th 

the  weather  very  Cold  this  Day  I 
Mooved  Into  the  Barraks  to  Live 
in  a  Large  open  Room  onely  Inclosed 
and  Sengall*  floors  which  was  very 
uncomforttable  but  Good  Company 
in  our  mess 

20th 

the  biger  part  of  my  Company 
Came  Into  the  Barraks  to  Live 

21 

Sunday  this  Day  very  Cold  toock  oute 
sum  beding  for  my  Company 
this  Day  our  men  Toock  the  quarter 
guard  and  the  Regulas  Keep  guard  in 
the  forte 

22 

weather  cold  our  party  Came  in  from 
gasperoe  much  fatigue  and  severall 
men  frose  in  ther  feet  Aaron  Allen  and 
Eleakim  Hutchins  Left  ther  of  my  Company  Sick 

Demr  23:  1755 

snowd 

This  Day  was  moderate  and  In  the  Evning  itt 
24l        this  Day  snowd  and  Exceding  Cold  this  morning 
one  of  the  train  Found  Dead  betwen  the  Regular 
vilege  and  the  foortf  itt  was  suspected  that  he 
was  hurt  for  the  sack  of  his  money  for  he 
was  seen  to  have  L7  pound  in  his  pockett  the 
Day  Before 
25*        this  Day  the  weather  fair  but  Exceding  Cold 
the  New  England  troop  was  obleged  to  go  Into 
the  woods  to  Draw  wood  for  the  garison  which 

*Single.  tfort. 
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they  thought  itt  hard  a  vessel  Arived  her  from 

New  England  and  this  Day  the  Harbour  frose 

:up 
20  New  England  troops  oblege  to  Draw  wood 

Every  Day 
27^le      all  the  troops  of  a  guard  ordered  for  wood 
28t  1       Sunday  weather  fair  a  schooner  that  went 

from  hear  7  Days  ago  Drove  bak  by  the 

stress  of  weather  and  want  of  Conduct 

much  Damnifid  by  Ice 
29  l      Nothing  Remarkable  but  go  for  wood 
30:        snows  in  the  morning  and  thaws  in  afternoon 
31st       nothing  Remarkable  but  very  Cold 


January  ye  1:  1756 

Fort  Cumberland  January  ye  if  1756 
This  Day  fine  weather  Co-1  Sc^u  with  a  number 
of  Regulars  officers  had  a  Barbeque  upon 
an  Island  betwen'fort  Cumberland  and  fort 
Lawrance  before  they  Broke  up  they  was 
hid  with  Drink 


January  y9  2:    1756 

this  Day  weather  fair  and  Cold  a  party  of 
Sixteen  men  was  Deteacht  from  Each  Camp: 
to  gett  wood  for  the  Barreks  and  freeed  from  other 
Duty 
3:         this  morning  Ens  Briwer  and  his  party  march 
toward  wescock  with  7  Days  provitions  and 
Each  man  Drest  in  french  &  Indian 
Dress  for  a  Decoye 
this  after  noon  Orders  Come  for  me 
to  go  to  Gasparoe  with  4  sub?  officrs 
and  100  private  men  for  to  guard  the  provitions 
this  Night  a  number  of  officrs  had  a 
Grate  Carose  att  Co-1  Scots  that 
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we  Browk  All  his  glases  and  chenes* 
ware  whch  was  aboute  10  poind  valeyt 
4;h       wather  very  Cold  and  I  marcht  of 

with  the  party  for  Gasperoe  and  several 

of  the  men  frose  their  feet  we  got  to  the 

forte  with  30  sleads  aboute  10  oClock 

att  Night  after  much  fatigue 

with  bring  Deade  Cattle  on  fer  to  Draw  16  mils 

January  ye  5   1756 

this  Day  Stayed  with  Maj:  frye  &  Jones 
who  was  Both  111  but  Revived  much  att 
our  Coming  to  bring  them  sumthing  that 
was  fresh. 

6^h 

Cloudy  the  weather  warm  for  the  Season 

I  marcht  the  party  marcht  from  Gaspore  aboute 

10  oClock. 


*China.  fvalue. 
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HISTORICAL-GEOGRAPHICAL    DOCUMENTS 
RELATING  TO  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


EDITED  BY  W.  F.  GANONG. 


(Continued  from  Page  343  of  Vol.  III.) 


The  three  documents  following  (No.  8,  9,  10,)  continue  a 
series  in  volumes  II  and  III  of  these  Collections.  All  have  the 
same  aim,  to  make  accessible  in  reliable  form  certain  documents 
foundational  or  otherwise  specially  interesting  in  our  history. 
The  copies  or  translations  have  been  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  direct  from  the  originals  when  possible,  and  otherwise  from 
photo-reproductions,  or  else  specially  collated  transcriptions, 
therefrom.  To  the  documents  are  added  such  descriptions, 
maps  and  notes  as  will  show  their  importance  and  bearings, 
and  illuminate  their  details. 

As  some  sixteen  years  have  passed  since  the  publication  of  the 
preceding  numbers,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  repeat  here  their 
titles,  viz: 

1.  Monckton's  Report  of  his  Expedition  against  the  French  on 
the  St.  John  in  1758.     Vol.  II  (No.  5),  1904,  163-175. 

2.  John  Mitchel's  Diary  and  Field  book  of  his  Survey  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  in  1764.     Vol.  II   (No.  5),  1904,  175-188. 

3.  Gamaliel  Smethurst's  Narrative  of  his  Journey  from  Nepisi- 
guit  to  Fort  Cumberland  in  1761.  Vol.  II  (No.  6),  1905, 
358-390. 

4.  Richard  Denys,  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  and  his  Settlements 
in  northern  New  Brunswick  (Documents,  1671-1694). 
Vol.  Ill  (No.  7),  1907,  7-54. 

5.  The  Journals  and  Maps  of  the  Survey  of  the  Magaguadavic 
in  1797.     Vol.  Ill  (No.  8),  1909,  167-203. 

6.  The  Official  Account  of  the  Destruction  of  Burnt  Church. 
(1758).  Vol.  Ill  (No.  9)  1914,  301-307. 

7.  The  Foundations  of  the  Modern  Settlement  of  the  Mira- 
michi.     (1765-1785).     Vol.  Ill  (No.  9)  1914,  307-343. 
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8.     The  Cadillac  Memoir  on  Acadia  of  1692. 

This  document  finds  mention  here  and  there  in  our  local 
historical  literature,  but  has  not  yet  been  translated  as  a  whole, 
though  a  translation,  very  free  in  its  diction,  of  the  passages 
relating  to  the  Indians,  and  to  the  River  St.  John,  made  by 
E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  has  appeared  in  the  Documents  relative  to  the 
Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  IX,  1855,  546-549;  and 
a  much  condensed  translation  of  the  parts  from  Passamaquoddy 
westward,  by  Dr.  James  Robb  (of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick), is  in  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  VI,  1859, 
272-2S2.  Both  also  translate  much  of  the  New  England  part, 
here  omitted  as  not  concerning  our  region. 

The  following  translation  of  the  Acadian  part  of  this  memoir 
I  have  made  anew  from  a  photostat  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
graphic copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington ;  and  for 
the  opportunity  thus  to  use  it  I  am  indebted  to  the  Librarian, 
and  to  Mr.  Chester  Moore,  of  that  great  institution,  the  enlight- 
ened and  generous  policy  whereof  is  doing  so  much  to  advance 
historical  research.  The  original  is  in  Paris  in  the  Archives  of 
Marine  and  Colonies,  where  it  is  designated  as  Memoire  et 
Description  de  VAcadie  par  M.  de  Cadillac,  dated  1692,  and 
numbered  74.  This  latter  detail  is  rendered  needful  for  the 
reason  that  more  than  one  form  of  the  Memoir  must  exist,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  parts  touching  our  region  in  both  the 
O'Callaghan  and  the  Robb  translations  above-mentioned  show 
marked,  even  though  not  essential  differences,  of  arrangement, 
statement,  omission  and  additional  passages,  as  compared  with 
the  present  copy.  Moreover  at  the  end  of  the  New  York  trans- 
lation occurs  the  following; — "Note  at  the  end  of  the  Memoir. 
The  preceding  Memoirs  are  drawn  up  only  on  the  idea  Sieur  de 
la  Mothe  Cadillac  has  of  the  Country.  There  are  some  more 
extended  ones  of  Acadia,  in  which  are  noted  down  even  all  the 
Winds  necessary  to  enter  each  river,  and  particularly  to  which 
point  of  the  compass  the  current  sets,  either  at  flow  or  ebb,  and 
several  other  particulars."  This  note  sounds,  however,  like 
some  commentator's  general  impression  of  the  Memoirs  rather 
than   a   precise   statement  by   Cadillac   himself.     Furthermore, 
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there  is  in  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada  a  copy  of  "Memoires 
relating  to  Acadia,  by  M.  de  Lamothe  Cadillac,  1669"  (Report 
for  1904,  p.  3,  25),  for  a  photostat  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kind  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  that  historical  treasury.  It  proves, 
however,  to  be  a  condensation,  with  considerable  omissions  and 
some  minor  additions,  with  the  date  1693,  of  the  Memoir  here 
printed. 

As  to  the  author,  Sieur  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac,  not  much  need 
be  said,  especially  as  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  is  given  by  Dr.  Robb 
along  with  the  translation  aforecited.  References  to  him  occur 
in  documents  connected  with  Acadia,  where,  as  a  lively  young 
Gascon,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  accorded  the  esteem  he  com- 
manded later  and  elsewhere.  He  is  best  known  to  history  as  the 
founder  of  Detroit,  and  an  officer  to  whom  were  entrusted  im- 
portant commissions  by  his  Government.  He  has  also  a  connec- 
tion with  old  Acadia  through  the  fact  that  he  applied  for,  and  was 
accorded  by  his  King  in  1691,  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Mount 
Desert.  This  grant  lapsed,  but  in  consideration  thereof,  and 
under  impulse  of  gratitude  for  the  help  given  by  France  in  the 
Revolution,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  granted  in  1787  to  his 
granddaughter  Madame  de  Gregoire,  with  her  husband,  extensive 
lands  in  that  region.  They  and  their  children  became  residents 
there,  a  circumstance  which  originated  the  name  Frenchman's 
Bay,  and  these  lands  are  held  under  their  titles  to  this  day.  We 
do  not  know  when  his  journey  of  observation  in  Acadia  was 
made,  but  in  view  of  his  remark  at  the  end  of  the  Memoir,  that 
he  supplied  information  to  Franquelin  for  his  map,  it  must  have 
been  prior  to  1686.  It  was  perhaps  a  later  rewriting  of  a  first 
memoir  made  at  that  time  which  originated  the  present  copy. 

The  document  presents  not  much  that  is  new,  though  it  does 
yield  some  details  welcome  to  the  geographical  aspects  of  our 
history.  Its  accounts  of  harbours,  necessarily  crude,  and  its 
round-number  estimates  of  distances  between  them,  have  now 
no  value;  but  they  must  have  meant  much  when  thus  made 
known  for  the  first  time,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ports 
described  are  by  no  means  necessarily  the  larger  bays  and  har- 
bours now  bearing  the  same  names,  but  rather  are  the  places, 
often    among    islands    at    their   entrances,    where   vessels   were 
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commonly  anchored.  The  Memoir  presents,  however,  an 
excellent  account  of  the  Acadia  of  that  day  as  it  appealed  to  a 
capable  and  experienced  observer,  writing  for  the  real  information 
of  the  government  officials  in  France,  whose  concern  was  chiefly 
for  its  economic  features.  In  its  picture  of  Acadia  as  it  appealed 
to  those  who  then  ruled  its  destinies  rests  its  chief  value. 

Whether  the  MS.  is  in  Cadillac's  own  hand  or  that  of  a  copy- 
ist is  uncertain,  though  the  use  of  the  first  person  in  the  final 
marginal  note,  in  a  handwriting  apparently  like  that  used 
throughout,  even  though  more  hurried,  implies  that  Cadillac 
himself  wrote  it.  The  writing  is  in  general  clearly  legible, 
though  a  few  words,  indicated  in  the  translation  by  a  ?,  are 
obscured  by  hasty  penmanship,  later  damage  to  the  pages,  or 
dimness  in  the  photostat  copy;  but  no  one  of  such  cases  is  crucial. 
The  style  is  good,  though  showing  traces  of  hurry,  and  there  are 
some  obvious  mis-writings  of  words,  especially  north,  south,  east, 
west,  but  we  translate  them  without  change.  As  to  the  proper 
names,  our  translation  reproduces  them  throughout  precisely 
as  in  the  original,  but  distinguished  by  italics.  In  the  MS.  are  a 
few  marginal  notes,  whereof  those  containing  additional  infor- 
mation are  introduced  into  the  translation  between  double 
parentheses.  The  translation  has  been  made  with  all  possible 
care,  and  is  kept  as  closely  as  practicable  to  the  original,  for  I 
hold  it  wrong  in  a  translator  to  disguise  the  diction  of  an  author 
and  the  flavor  of  the  time,  by  trying  to  turn  an  ancient  document 
into   elegant   twentieth-century   English. 

A  Memoir  of  this  kind  would  naturally  be  illustrated  by  a  map 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  therein,  nor  has  been  hereto- 
fore known.  Nevertheless  such  seems  indubitably  to  exist  in 
the  Carte  Particuliere  de  la  Coste  d'Accadie  Depuis  Gaspe  jusqu'a 
Quinibequi.  Avec  les  Sondes,  preserved  in  the  Service  Hydro- 
graphique  de  la  Marine  in  Paris,  with  a  photo-copy  in  the 
Karpinski  collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  For  a 
knowledge  of  this  map,  and  photostat  copies,  I  am  indebted  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits  of  that  Library.  The  map  as  a 
whole  is  a  close  copy  of  the  great  De  Meulles-Franquelin  MS. 
map  of  1686,  but  the  fact  which  identifies  it  as  made  to  accom- 
pany Cadillac's  Memoir  is  this,  that  in  all  cases  the  Ports  and 
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Bays  mentioned  in  Cadillac's  Memoir  are  printed  in  heavy 
square  letters,  all  other  places  being  indicted  by  a  much  smaller 
thin  italic  lettering;  while  moreover  these  ports  are  laid  down  in 
greater  detail  than  in  the  De  Meulles-Franquelin,  and  provided 
with  soundings  absent  from  the  latter.  The  system  is  not 
perfectly  carried  out,  nor  are  the  spellings  in  Memoir  and  Map 
always  the  same,  but  such  minor  discrepancies  are  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  map  is  obviously  not  Cadillac's 
work,  but  that  of  a  professional  copyist  who  made  a  copy  from 
the  De  Meulles-Franquelin  map  under  instructions  from  Cadillac 
to  emphasize  the  places  mentioned  in  his  memoir.  It  is  an  out- 
line tracing  of  this  map,  with  retention  only  of  the  emphasized 
names  in  heavy  lettering,  and  omission  of  the  soundings  in  the 
Ports  and  Bays  (too  small  to  be  legible  on  this  scale)  which  is 
presented  with  this  paper. 

Memoire  Upon  L'Acadie 

{Memoir e  de  L'Acadie) 

L'acadie,  to  take  it  as  a  whole,  is  composed  of  very  high  and 
rugged  mountains,  at  the  foot  whereof  there  are  usually  meadows, 
which  the  tides  cover  and  overflow  as  far  as  five  and  six  leagues 
into  the  country. 

There  are  also  some  of  them  which  the  sea  never  covers,  and 
which  are  overflowed  only  in  the  spring  on  melting  of  the  snows. 
This  district  of  New  France  produces  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
every  kind  of  legumes  and  pot  herbs,  especially  headed  cabbages 
which  reach  there  an  extreme  size  without  requiring  more  than  a 
little  trouble.  Fruit  trees  also  thrive  there  very  well,  among 
others  apple  trees  and  pear  trees.  Grain  is  sown  there  about  15 
of  April,  and  is  reaped  towards  the  end  of  August.  Domestic 
animals  (bestiaux  a  sements  ?  )  are  raised  there.  The  sheep 
are  also  as  fat  and  big  as  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  their  wool  is  as  fine. 
The  flesh  is  very  delicate  because  of  the  great  amount  of  wild 
thyme  that  they  find  on  the  mountains.  The  ewes  bear  young 
twice  a  year  and  have  two  young  each  time.  The  horses  there 
are  of  fine  build,  broad-shouldered,  well  legged,  with  lasting 
hoofs,  the  head  a  little  large,  but  no  care  is  taken  in  raising  them. 
There  is  also  much  poultry. 

This  province  yields  beavers  in  moderate  quantity,  otters, 
martens,  peignaux  (?),  moose,  black  bears,  loup  cerviers,  foxes. 
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The  sea  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and  the  fishing  is  very 
easy  to  make. 

There  are  woods  suitable  for  the  building  of  ships,  for  making 
masts,  planks,  and  boards  in  plenty,  and  without  much  expense, 
of  the  length  and  breadth  one  may  wish,  because  of  the  height 
and  thickness  of  the  trees. 

With  regard  to  the  creolles,  or  natives  of  the  country,  they  are 
well  built,  of  good  figure,  excellently  proportioned,  with  blonde 
hair  as  a  rule,  robust  and  very  hardy,  good  subjects  of  the  King, 
extremely  fond  of  the  European  French,  very  affectionate 
among  themselves,  taking  pleasure  in  helping  one  another. 
They  have  good  sense,  and  are  clever.  They  travel  most  of  the 
time  by  bark  canoes.  Their  wives  do  the  same,  and  are  very 
bold  on  the  water. 

The  foregoing  account,  as  attested  by  other  evidence  we  possess, 
is  excellent,  even  though  not  flawless  in  detail.  The  almost  ex- 
clusively economic  motive  of  the  memoir  is  well  typified  by  its  first 
paragraph,  which  presents  the  whole  country  of  Acadia  in  terms  of 
those  rich  marshland  parts  of  it,  (Port  Royal,  Minas,  and  Chignecto), 
where  the  French  inhabitants  had  made  their  most  successful 
settlements. 

After  the  word  "snows"  the  1693  copy  reads, — "In  the  depths 
of  the  woods  the  highlands  are  very  good;"  and  after  "good  sense" 
are  the  words  "are  industrious." 

As  regards  the  Indians  in  general,  they  are  also  of  good  build, 
active,  strong,  without  hair  on  the  face  or  body,  good  hunters, 
excellent  shots  with  the  gun,  proud,  haughty,  cruel,  vindictive, 
charitable  among  themselves.  They  are  divided  into  various 
tribes,  by  provinces,  and  their  languages  are  wholly  dissimilar. 
There  are  places  where  they  are  better  built  than  in  others,  more 
warlike  or  more  civilized.  They  have  more  regard  for  their 
children  than  for  their  fathers,  their  mothers,  or  their  wives. 
They  have  their  chiefs  whom  they  call  sagomos,  that  is  to  say 
their  seigneures,  for  whom  they  have  some  consideration  and 
deference.  He  is  usually  the  one  of  them  who  is  the  best  warrior 
and  best  hunter. 

They  do  not  allow  women  or  girls  in  their  wigwams  when 
these  have  their  menses  ((Suggestion  of  Judaism)).  They  con- 
struct one  for  them  separately,  and  when  a  wife  has  been  con- 
fined, her  husband  does  not  approach  her  for  forty  days.  They 
prefer  a  plurality  of  wives. 

When  some  one  of  them  dies,  they  place  in  his  grave  his 
weapons,  and  everything  he  owned  during  his  life,  which  does 
not  include  very  much.  ((Idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul)). 
The  same  night  they  fire  a  number  of  gun  shots  around  their 
wigwams,  in  order  as  they  say  to  put  to  flight  the  shade  of  the 
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dead  man.     I  omit  all  the  pleasing  tales  which  they  say  they 
know  by  tradition,  in  order  not  to  be  tiresome. 

This  account  of  the  Indians  accords  in  general  with  evidence 
from  other  sources. 

The  O'Callaghan  translation  here  interpolates  certain  passages, 
viz.,  after  the  words,  "plurality  of  wives,"  the  words,  "marry  when 
they  please  and  ummarry  in  like  manner.  The  women  have  the  same 
privilege  with  this  exception-,  that  they  have  only  one  husband  at  a 
time;"  after  "for  them  separately"  the  words  "at  the  door  of  which 
they  set  their  food;"  and  after  "the  dead  man,"  the  words  "They 
acknowledge  a  master  on  High,  and  a  master  below;  they  will  not 
pray  to  Him  on  high,  because,  say  they,  he  does  them  no  harm,  and 
they  pray  to  him  below  that  he  may  not  ill-treat  them.  This  is  in 
brief  the  account  of  this  province."  After  "tiresome,"  the  1693  copy 
adds  this  interesting  statement,  true  in  its  first  clause, — "They  have 
trouble  to  pronounce  the  words  which  begin  with  the  three  letters 
//  r,  as  if  God  had  wished  to  make  it  thereby  known  that  this  was  a 
nation  accursed,  without  faith,  without  law,  and  without   King." 


Route  and  harbors  from  canceau  to  the  river  st.  george. 

{Route  et  hauures  depuis  canceau  jusqua  la  riviere  st.  george). 

One  can  enter  into  canceau  by  holding  northwest  and  south- 
west. 

Canceau  is  now  Canso,  an  old  Micmac  Indian  name  meaning 
"beyond  the  cliffs."  Evidently  the  harbor  (which  is  on  the  extreme 
point  at  the  south-east  of  our  map)  is  meant,  not  the  Strait  or  Gut 
later  so  called.  Curiously  enough,  the  name  is  omitted  from  the  map, 
the  only  such  slip  in  its  entire  extent. 

The  form  and  abruptness  of  this  sentence  implies  that  it  repre- 
sents the  conclusion  of  a  description  of  Canso  Harbor,  a  fact  which 
suggests  the  existence  of  another  memoir  on  the  parts  east  and  north, 
though  none  such  is  known. 

From  canceau  to  schedabouctou  is  8  leagues.  At  the  entrance 
are  3  fathoms  of  water  and  in  the  harbor  6  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom.     It  is  needful  to  hold  west  northwest. 

Schedaboucto  is  now  Chedabucto,  a  Micmac  Indian  name 
meaning  "the  far-in  harbor."  Originally  applied  to  Guysborough 
Harbor  it  was  later  extended  to  the  Bay  lying  in  front  thereof. 

From  schedabouctou  to  martingaud  is  3  leagues.  The  passage 
is  narrow.  There  are  rocks  in  the  river,  and  4  fathoms  of  water. 
It  is  needful  to  hold  northwest.  This  place  belongs  to  messrs.  of 
the  Company,  who  had  established  there  a  sedentary  fishery, 
where  they  made  considerable  investments,  but  the  war  has 
ruined  their  project  and  their  means. 

Schedabucto  must  here  represent  a  clerical  slip  for  canceau, 
as  otherwise  the  distance  of  3  leagues  is  anomalous. 
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Martingaud,  also  spelled  Martingaut,  Martincot,  and  Martingot 
on  French  maps,  was  clearly  Whitehaven  (or  rather  the  port  under 
shelter  of  islands  at  its  eastern  entrance),  as  shown  by  Chabert's,. 
DesBarres'  and  early  Nova  Scotian  plans.  It  first  appears  on  the 
Guerard  map  of  1631,  as  Martincot,  though  whether  Micmac  or  early 
French  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  the  Port  of  Savalette,  of 
Lescarbot. 

The  copy  of  1693  describes  the  place  more  fully  as  follows, — 
"there  is  seen  a  river  of  which  the  channel  is  very  narrow.  It  is 
dangerous  because  of  the  rocks  that  are  found  there.  There  are  five 
fathoms  of  water,  and  to  enter  it  is  needful  to  hold  northwest." 

The  fishery  company  was  probably  not  the  Compagnie  d'Occi- 
dent,  suppressed  in  1674,  but  the  Bergier,  Boucher,  Gautier,  &  de 
Mantes  association  of  1682.  Our  author,  however,  in  his  copy  of 
1693,  locates  it  not  at  Martingaut,  but  at  Chedabucto. 

From  martingaut  to  mocodome  is  considered  9  leagues.  There 
are  7  fathoms  of  water.  The  channel  is  very  fine  on  the  north 
side,  but  there  are  several  shoals  which  lie  a  league  off  shore  that 
can  be  seen  from  afar.     It  is  needful  to  hold  southwest. 

Mocodome  was  Country  Harbor,  (or  rather  the  port  under 
shelter  of  the  islands  at  its  eastern  entrance,  called  "  Island  Harbor" 
on  some  charts),  still  in  use  on  our  charts  for  its  western  headland. 
The  name  is  Micmac  Indian  meaning  "home  of  the  black-backed 
gull"  (Rand)  applied  originally  to  Goose  Island  off  its  eastern  en- 
trance.    The  shoals  are  the  Tomcod  Shoals. 

From  mocodome  to  Ste.  marie,  is  9  leagues.  It  is  a  vile  river 
because  of  a  bar  that  lies  across  it,  and  leaves  only  the  channel 
of  the  river,  which  is  narrow.  It  is  needful  to  hold  north  north- 
west. 

Ste.  Marie  is  now  River  St.  Mary,  so  named  for  an  earlier  fort 
near  its  mouth.  The  copy  of  1693  adds,  "it  is  well  not  to  enter  it 
unless  obliged  by  bad  weather." 

From  ste.  marie  to  paspebia  is  15  leagues.  There  are  8  fathoms 
of  water  at  the  entrance.  A  rock  can  be  seen  a  league  out  to  sea 
opposite  the  entrance.  The  harbor  is  very  good,  with  muddy 
bottom.     It  is  needful  to  hold  north  northwest. 

Paspebia,  long  since  extinct,  finds  here  its  earliest  known  use, 
though  it  appears  on  many  later  French  maps,  but  never  in  a  way  to 
permit  identification  of  the  place.  It  seems  to  have  been  Shoal  Bay, 
of  which  the  Micmac  Indian  name  was  Wospegeak,  (Rand),  a  word 
still  found  on  our  charts  corrupted  to  Mouseback,  for  an  island  off 
its  entrance.  The  word  suggests  the  prominent  Paspebiac  on  the 
north  side  of  Bay  Chaleur,  and  indeed  appears  as  Pas  bi  biack  in  the 
narrative  of  Peter  Capon  of  1715,  (Historical  Magazine  III.  1874, 
18-20),  and  as  Passepeviac  on  contemporary  maps.  The  copy  of 
1693  says  it  "can  be  known  by  a  rock,"  etc. 

From  paspebia  to  schibouctou  is  12  leagues.  15  fathoms  of 
water  are  found  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.     Some  islands 
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are  seen  on  the  coast  to  the  west,  and  there  rises  to  the  north  a 
great  burnt  cape  that  must  be  ranged  very  close,  as  one  can  do 
without  any  danger.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  harbor 
on  this  coast,  and  the  one  with  least  dangers,  for  one  can  enter  it 
by  night  and  by  day  without  fear.     It  is  needful  to  hold  north. 

Schibouctou  is  Halifax  Harbor.  The  name  is  now  Chebucto, 
which  is  Micmac  Indian,  meaning  "big  (or  chief)  harbor,"  and  sur- 
vives on  our  charts  for  Chebucto  Head  at  its  western  entrance, — the 
great  burnt  cape  of  the  text.  The  praises  of  this  harbor  are  still 
justly  acclaimed. 

From  schibouctou  to  paspeq  is  6  leagues.  There  are  9  fathoms 
of  water.  It  is  a  good  harbor,  without  any  rocks.  The  entrance 
is  a  little  narrow.  There  are  several  islands  on  the  front  of  the 
river.     It  is  needful  to  hold  north  northwest. 

Paspeq,  an  old  name,  seemingly  Micmac  Indian  though  of 
uncertain  meaning,  and  variously  spelled  in  the  records,  is  clearly 
the  modern  Prospect,  which  name  is  an  evident  corruption  of  it. 
There  may  be  a  connection  in  roots  between  this  word  and  Paspebia 
above. 

From  paspeq  to  merliguez  is  12  leagues.  There  are  9  fathoms 
of  water.  The  entrance  is  very  safe.  There  is  an  island  in  front 
called  meroilascady .  The  entrance  is  west  of  the  island.  It  is 
needful  to  hold  west  northwest. 

Merliguez,  which  survived  long  as  Malagash,  etc.,  especially  for 
the  island  at  the  north  entrance,  was  the  well-known  Micmac  Indian 
name  for  Lunenburg  Harbor.  The  island  of  merouascady,  likewise 
Micmac  Indian  and  also  on  maps  of  the  time,  is  now  Cross  Island. 

From  merliguez  to  la  heve  is  3  leagues.  There  are  7  fathoms  of 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  a  good  harbor,  with  no 
rocks,  muddy  bottom.  There  is  a  bare  island  called  Visle  dieu. 
It  is  needful  to  hold  northwest. 

La  heve  is  now  La  Have  River,  a  De  Monts-Champlain  name. 
L'isle  dieu,  a  name  which  nowhere  else  appears,  is  now  West  Iron- 
bound  Island. 

From  la  heve  to  port  maltois  is  3  leagues.  There  are  8 
fathoms  of  water.  It  is  needful  to  hold  north,  and  to  keep  or 
range  the  land  at  the  west.     There  are  shoals  on  the  northeast. 

Port  maltois,  on  maps  of  the  time,  survives  corrupted  to  Port 
Medway.  It  is  possible  that  Maltois  was  itself  a  corruption  of 
Martyres,  given  by  De  Monts  and  Champlain  to  some  islands 
farther  east. 

From  port  maltois  to  port  rossignol  is  2  leagues.  There  are  5 
fathoms  of  water  and  sandy  bottom.     It  is  needful  to  pass  to  the 
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southwest  of  an  island  which  is  at  the  entrance,  and  to  enter  the 

harbor  it  is  needful  to  hold  north  northwest. 

Port  Rossignol,  another  DeMonts-Champlain  name,  recording 
an  incident  of  their  voyage,  is  now  Liverpool  Bay.  The  island 
mentioned  is  of  course  Coffin  Island.  On  French  maps  the  name 
long  appeared  as  Port  Senior,  an  evident  corruption  of  (Ros)signol, 
which  survives  for  a  great  lake  on  Liverpool  River. 

From  port  rossignol  to  port  mouton  is  3  leagues.  There  are  4 
fathoms  of  water.  It  is  needful  to  hold  west  southwest.  There 
is  an  island  in  front,  to  the  northeast  of  which  it  is  needful  to  pass. 
There  is  a  rock  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  land  at  the  southwest 
of  this  island. 

Port  Mouton,  also  a  DeMonts-Champlain  name,  recording  an- 
other incident  of  their  voyage,  still  survives,  pronounded  locally 
Mat-toon.  The  island  is  Mouton  Island,  and  the  rock  Little  Hope 
Islet. 

From  port  mouton  to  port  a  ours  is  3  leagues.  There  are  7 
fathoms  of  water.  It  is  needful  to  hold  north  northwest. 
There  is  a  rock  just  in  front,  and  it  is  needful  to  enter  on  the 
southwest  of  the  rock.      It  is  a  good  harbor. 

Port  a  ours,  on  maps  of  the  time,  is  clearly  the  French  for  "Port 
of  the  Bear."  It  is  now  called  Port  L'Hebert,  probably  as  a  modern 
refinement  of  the  English  attempt  to  render  the  French  name.  The 
rock  in  front  is  apparently  Little  Hope  Shoals. 

From  port  a  ours  to  port  rasoir  is  6  leagues.  There  are  9 
fathoms  of  water.  It  is  a  very  fine  river.  It  is  needful  to  hold 
northwest.  There  is  an  island  to  the  southwest  of  the  entrance, 
and  it  is  needful  to  pass  on  the  northeast  of  the  island. 

Port  rasoir,  on  the  maps  of  the  time,  but  of  unknown  origin, 
became  corrupted  by  the  English  to  Roseway,  which  survives  for  a 
cape  on  McNutts  Island,  the  island  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  for 
the  river  at  its  head.  The  Loyalists  named  the  place  Shelburne 
Harbor  which  survives.     The  origin  of  Rasoir  is  unknown. 

From  port  rasoir  to  cap  negre  is  3  leagues,  7  fathoms  of  water. 
There  is  a  shoal  in  the  river,  and  it  is  needful  to  cast  anchor 
opposite  the  island  on  the  coast  to  the  northeast. 

Cap  negre,  another  De  Monts-Champlain  name,  descriptive 
of  a  rock  a  little:  farther  east,  is  of  course  Cape  Negro  Harbor, 
the  island  being  Negro  Island. 

From  cap  negre  to  port  latour  is  one  league  and  thence  to  cap 
de  sable  3  leagues.  From  cap  de  sable  to  the  isles  des  loups  marins 
is  3  leagues,  and  from  there  to  tousquet  is  3  leagues,  without  any 
anchorage  or  good  harbor. 

These  places  are  unmistakeable,  for  their  names  all  survive. 
Port  La  Tour  records  an  establishment  there  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Tour; 
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isles  aux  loups  marins  is  translated  to  our  Seal  Islands;  and  tousquet 
is  Tusket  Islands,  a  Micmac  Indian  name  probably  describing  the 
use  of  the  chief  island  as  one  of  their  burial  places. 

From  tousquet  to  cap  fourchu  is  3  leagues.  There  is  a  river 
here,  but  it  is  dangerous  because  of  many  shoals  which  lie  outside 
of  the  entrance. 

Cap  fourchu,  another  De  Monts-Champlain  descriptive  name, 
survives  in  that  form.  The  shoals  are  of  course  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  not  of  the  harbor. 

From  cap  fourchu,  to  the  baye  Ste.  marie  is  15  leagues,  with 
25  fathoms  of  water,  good  anchorage  on  mud  bottom.  It  is 
needful  to  hold  northeast,  and  not  approach  the  lands  on  the 
northwest.  There  is  a  rock  which  lies  outside  and  is  never 
covered.  There  is  a  mine  of  iron  and  of  other  substance  which 
seems  rich,  and  which  is  not  known.  From  the  said  rock  to 
port  royal  is  14  leagues. 

Baie  Ste.  marie,  another  De  Monts-Champlain  name,  survives 
as  St.  Mary's  Bay.  The  mine  is  mentioned  by  Champlain,  and  the 
author's  phrase  "which  is  not  known"  seems  to  apply  to  the  "other 
substance."  The  distance  of  15  leagues  seems  to  apply  to  the  head 
of  the  Bay.  The  rock  outside  is  presumably  Gull  Rock  south  of 
Brier  Island. 

Le  port  royal  is  bordered  by  perpendicular  mountains,  at  the 
foot  whereof  is  a  little  valley  of  a  league  in  breath  and  seven 
in  length.  On  each  side  of  the  river  are  meadows  which  are 
overflowed  by  the  tides.  The  settlers  have  made  levees,  dikes,  or 
dams,  in  order  that  the  sea  may  not  enter.  They  allow  them  to 
dry  during  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  plow  and  till 
these  lands  or  marshes,  in  which  everything  that  is  sown  pro- 
duces marvellously  without  need  for  ever  adding  manure.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  these  districts  are  beautiful. 

Port  royal,  another  DeMonts-Champlain  name,  is  of  course 
Annapolis  Piver,  here  appreciatively  and  well  described.  The 
account  of  the  marshes  and  their  reclamation  is  accurate. 

The  entrance  into  the  river  is  very  safe.  It  is  needful  to  hold 
north.  Here  is  found  at  once  16  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  needful 
to  coast  the  land  to  starboard  and  at  a  musket  shot  distance.  In 
entering  beyond  the  gully  is  found  a  very  beautiful  basin,  which 
would  be  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  one  shore  to  the  other. 
There  are  6  fathoms  of  water. 

In  the  country  to  the  south  there  are  3  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  basin,  called    la  riviere  imbert,  la  riviere  au  barre,  and  the 
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riviere  a  Vorignal.  On  the  first  there  is  some  slate  and  capillaire, 
and  here  is  made  a  fishery  for  sardines;  and  cod  are  taken  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  in  the  basin. 

The  1603  memoir  has  correctly,  "hold  south." 
Annapolis  Basin  is  here  well  described,  riviere  Imbert  (earlier 
Hebert)  is  now  corrupted  to  Bear  River;  riviere  au  barre  (meaning 
"bass  river")  is  seemingly  Deep  Brook,  though  I  find  no  other  use  of 
the  name;  riviere  a  l'orignal  is  now  translated  to  Moose  River.  The 
sardine  is  presumably  the  young  herring,  now  so  called  hereabouts, 
a  usage  thus  shown  to  have  originated  with  the  French.  Capillaire 
is  apparently  not  the  plant  still  known  by  that  name,  but  a  mineral, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify.  After  "sardines,"  the  copy 
of  1693  adds  "shad  and  bass." 

There  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  basin,  which  is  two  leagues 
from  the  entrance  in  going  towards  port  royal,  on  a  northeast 
course,  the  isle  anx  cheuvres.  Here  are  two  channels.  It  is 
needful  to  take  that  on  the  north,  that  on  the  south  being  very- 
dangerous  because  of  the  rocks  which  are  hidden  at  half  flood. 

Isle  aux  cheuvres  survives  translated  as  Goat  Island.  The  two 
passages  are  correctly  described. 

There  is  an  iron  mine  on  the  border  of  the  brook  which  is 
called  du  gasparot.  This  river  supplies  water  at  all  times  to 
make  mills  grind.  Thus  it  will  be  very  easy  to  build  forges,  a 
fact  which  will  save  very  considerable  cost,  there  being  no  ex- 
pense involved  for  the  transport,  since  the  mine  would  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  forges. 

The  reference  is  of  course  to  the  well-known  iron  mines  on  the 
Xictaux  branch  (evidently  called  Gasparot  by  the  French)  of  the 
Annapolis  River. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  a  triangular  point  of  land  at  three 
leagues  from  the  sea  on  the  shore  of  the  river  called  du  dauphin, 
with  its  north  coast  where  the  ships  come  to  cast  anchor,  and  its 
south  coast  on  the  shore  of  the  little  river  which  there  is  no  way 
to  cross  without  boats.  On  the  coast  to  the  east  the  country  is 
flat  as  the  hand  as  far  as  the  mountain. 

The  river  du  dauphin  is  of  course  Annapolis  River,  and  that  on 
the  south  is  Aliens  River.  After  the  word  boats,  the  copy  of  1693 
adds  "because  of  its  depth."  The  remains  of  the  fort,  of  long  history, 
are  now  preserved  there. 

The  Indians  who  dwell  there  are  called  mikemakes.  This  is 
the  laziest  and  most  cowardly  tribe.  There  are  many  among 
them  who  are  diseased  in   their  legs,  which  they  call  among 
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themselves  mercadatz.  It  is  properly  the  gout.  They  believe 
that  this  comes  to  them  from  the  waters  which  they  drink  in  the 
lakes,  or  in  those  they  are  obliged  to  enter. 

After  "laziest,"  the  copy  of  1693  inserts,  "worst  hunters." 

The  author  must  have  had  unfortunate  experience  with  these 
Micmacs,  for  his  views  of  their  character  seem  unsupported  by  others 
who  have  written  of  them.  Mercadatz  is  evidently  some  form  of 
Nkajegun  ("my  leg,"  Rand),  or  the  Mecat  of  Lescarbot. 

From  port  royal  to  the  misnes  is  28  leagues  by  sea  and  20  by 
land.  IS  isle  haute,  which  is  properly  only  a  rock  on  which  are 
some  trees  and  fresh  water,  is  three  leagues  out  in  the  sea  be- 
tween the  cape  of  schiguinictou  or  beaubassin,  and  that  of  the 
misnes.  In  this  island  is  a  mine  of  iron,  and  in  that  (Cape)  of 
the  misnes  there  is  a  mine  of  copper.  I  have  found  some  of  it 
very  fine  and  in  wholly  pure  state.  Having  wished  for  a  drink 
of  sweet  water  in  this  place,  it  could  not  be  obtained,  so  much 
did  it  taste  of  copper.  The  currents  are  very  rough  at  the  en- 
trance of  these  two  capes,  and  there  is  no  way  to  enter  there 
except  with  the  flood  tide,  or  leave  it  except  with  the  ebb.  This 
bay  and  the  rivers  there  are  dangerous  because  the  sands  are 
shifting.     To  enter  it  is  needful  (to  hold)  east-northeast. 

Les  misnes  (which  the  author  writes  thus  in  places  for  mines) 
is  of  course  the  Minas  Basin  region;  L'isle  haute  is  now  Isle  Haute; 
the  cape  of  schiguinictou  is  now  Cape  Chignecto,  a  word  later  ex- 
plained; and  Cape  of  the  misnes,  another  De  Monts-Champlain  name, 
should  be  Cape  d'Or,  suggested  by  the  presence  of  metallic  copper 
there;  but  on  the  accompanying  map  the  name  is  by  some  error 
used  for  Cape  Blomidon,  as  here  in  the  text.  The  bay  last  mentioned 
is  of  course  Minas  Basin  proper. 

After  the  words  "so  much  did,"  the  copy  of  1693  inserts  "the 
water  that  falls  from  this  cape,"  and  at  end  of  the  paragraph, 
"every  King's  ship  should  take  care  never  to  enter  this  place." 

At  eight  leagues  from  the  entrance  are  found  the  settlements 
which  are  scattered  and  upon  different  rivers.  With  regard  to 
the  lands  they  use  the  same  method  as  (with)  those  of  port 
royal.  These  districts  there  are  very  considerable.  There  is 
also  a  great  basin  which  goes  dry  at  low  tide,  and  many  little 
rivers  empty  therein.  There  is  one  of  them  where  several  settle- 
ments could  be  (?)  established. 

The  settlements  here  meant  seem  to  be  those  centering  in 
Grand  Pre,  while  the  great  basin  that  goes  dry  would  be  the  estuary 
of  the  Avon  River. 

There  is  another  which  is  called  in  Indian  chicabenakady, 
that  is  to  say,  place  of  chicabenes.  This  is  a  root  which  is  found 
in  the  ground  like  truffles,  and  which  is  very  good  to  eat.     This 
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river  looks  very  small  at  its  entrance,  but  at  two  leagues  up  its 
course  there  begins  to  open  up  an  admirable  valley  of  three  lea- 
gues breadth;  and  ten  or  twelve  in  length. 

It  is  all  nothing  but  freshwater  meadows,  and  the  high  lands 
on  both  sides  are  of  hard  woods,  very  open.  Grass  grows  there 
to  the  height  of  a  man,  a  fact  which  shows  that  its  soil  is  good. 
Furthermore  (?)  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  chicabenes  (grow) 
only  in  the  best  lands.  This  valley  is  not  (far)  distant  from 
mouscoudaboy.  There  are  3  portages  to  be  made.  It  is  the  same 
tribe  of  Indians. 

Chicabenakady  is  now  spelled  Shubenacadie,  and  the  appre- 
ciative account  of  this  river  is  accurate  and  deserved.  The  chicabene 
is  the  well-known  ground  nut,  or  apios  tuberosa.  The  place-name 
etymology  here  attempted  is  correct,  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
recorded  attempt  at  Indian  place-name  interpretation  in  Acadia. 
The  mouscoudaboy  is  now  Musquodoboit  on  the  south  coast,  and  the 
portage  route,  via  Gay's  River  is  shown  on  later  maps. 

From  Visle  haute  to  beaubassin  is  12  leagues.  The  basin  is 
very  large,  but  it  also  goes  dry  at  low  tide.  Here  are  meadows 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from  all  the  shores.  There  are  num- 
bers of  little  rivers  with  small  valleys,  and  with  pasture-lands  to 
support  an  infinite  number  of  cattle.  Several  settlements  are 
established  there.  This  place  is  no  more  suitable  than  is  les 
misnes  (Minas)  for  the  fishery.  There  is  some  coal  and  plaster. 
(It  has)  the  same  Indians.  It  is  needful  to  hold  northeast. 
This  place  is  not  good  for  large  vessels.  In  the  basin  are  6 
fathoms  of  water.  From  the  settlements  to  reach  the  portage 
of  la  baye  verte  is  5  leagues,  and  this  portage  is  a  league  in 
length. 

Beaubassin  was  the  French  name  for  our  Chignecto  Basin,  as 
also  for  the  principal  French  settlement  there.  The  account  of  the 
region  is  accurate.  Chignecto,  spelled  by  our  author  a  page  or  two 
earlier  schiguinictou,  is  an  old  Micmac  Indian  name,  probably  mean- 
ing "great  salt-marsh  region,"  for  the  current  derivation  from  "foot 
cloth,"  explained  by  an  Indian  legend,  is  probably  but  one  of  the 
many  cases  where  the  legend  grew  up  to  interpret  a  name  whose  real 
origin  was  obscured  by  condensation  and  corruption. 


From  beaubassin  to  la  riviere  St.  Jean  is  23  leagues  by  sea* 
The  mouth  thereof  is  a  dozen  (leagues)  from  port  royal  across  the 
bay  north  and  south.  Several  harbors  for  small  craft  {barques) 
occur,  but  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  giving  details. 
The  entrance  of  this  river  is  very  broad,  and  two  little  islands 
are  seen  on  its  larboard  side  in  entering,  one  called  Visle  de 
menagoniz  and  the  other  Visle  aux  perdrix.     And  on  the  starboard 
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side  is  a  cape,  the  soil  of  which  is  red  as  blood.  The  harbor  is 
very  good,  with  no  rocks.  It  is  needful  to  hold  south.  There 
are  5  and  0  fathoms  of  water. 

This  account  is  accurate.  The  harbors  for  small  craft  are  of 
course  along  the  coast  between  Chignecto  Basin  and  the  St.  John. 
The  copy  of  1693  makes  the  distance  28,  not  23,  leagues.  La 
riviere  St.  Jean,  a  De  Monts-Champlain  name,  is  of  course  our 
St.  John;  L'isle  de  menagoniz,  a  Micmac  Indian  name  meaning 
probably  "island  at  the  salt-marsh,"  is  still  known  as  Manawoganish, 
corrupted  locally  to  Mahogany;  and  l'isle  aux  perdrix  survives 
translated  as  Partridge  Island.  The  red  cape  is  now  called  Red 
Head.     The  south  course  must  be  a  slip  for  north. 

After  the  word  "rocks"  the  O'Callaghan  translation  inserts 
"large  vessels  can  enter  and  anchor  there,  especially  with  a  south, 
or  southwest  wind." 

There  is  here  a  broken-down  earthen  fort  of  four  bastions. 
It  could  be  again  put  in  condition  at  little  expense.     The  sea 
encloses  it  at  half  tide.     Above  the  harbor  an  eighth  of  a  league 
are  two  high  perpendicular  rocks,  so  close  as  only  to  allow  con- 
venient passage  for  one  vessel  (at  a  time).     Exactly  at  this  place 
is  a  water  fall  or  abyss  (gouffre)  which  is  only  seven  or  eight 
hundred  paces  (long).     At  the  foot  of  the  abyss  are  18  fathoms 
OI  water.      q^e  fort  mentioned   is  that   on   the   west   side  of  the   harbor, 
originally  built  by  Charnisay  after  he  destroyed  Fort  La  Tour,  and 
later  occupied  successively  by  French  and  English,  becoming  finally 
Fort  Frederick.     The  fall  (saut)  is  the  well  known  "Reversing  Falls" 
fairly  described. 

At  the  close  of  the  paragraph  the  copy  of  1693  adds  the  interest- 
ing statement, — "I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  sounded 
in  this  place." 

This  fall  is  no  sooner  passed  than  the  river  broadens  all  at 
once  to  a  half  league.  It  is  also  very  deep,  and  a  vessel  of  50 
to  60  tons  can  ascend  for  30  leagues.  But  it  is  needful  to  take 
care  not  to  pass  this  abyss  except  at  slack  water,  for  then  one 
would  surely  be  lost. 

It  must  be  agreed  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  navi- 
gable, and  richest  river  of  I'acadie;  the  most  beautiful  for  the 
variety  of  the  trees  found  there,  such  as  nut  trees,  wild  cherry 
trees  (merisiers),  hazel  trees,  cherry  trees  (cerisiers),  elms,  oaks, 
maples,  and  vines,  which  bear  pretty  good  grapes.  In  brief 
there  is  no  kind  of  trees  which  is  not  found  there. 

This  account  of  the  St.  John  is  accurate,  apart  from  the  ex- 
aggeration of  detail.  The  passing  of  the  falls  only  at  "slack  water," 
(a  little  above  half  tide)  is  approximately  correct.  The  nut  trees  are 
probably  butternuts. 

After  the  word  "I'acadie,"  the  O'Callaghan  translation  has  "and 
the  most  convenient  for  navigation,"  and  after  "grapes,"  the  words 
"and  indicating  that  if  care  were  taken  in  its  cultivation  it  would 
succeed  much  better." 
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There  is  a  pinery  around  a  lake  near  gemseq  at  15  leagues  from 
the  sea,  where  can  be  found  the  material  for  making  very  fine 
masts,  which  could  be  passed  through  a  little  river  that  falls  into 
this  one  (the  St.  John). 

( remseq  a  Micmac  (or  Maliseet)  Indian  name,  meaning  probably 
"great  marshes,"  survives  as  Jemseg. 

The  lake  is  Grand  Lake,  which  still  shows  traces  of  its  former 
great  pine  forests.  The  little  river  is  the  Jemseg,  emptying  Grand 
Lake  into  the  St.  John. 

Xear  the  same  lake  is  a  mine  of  tin.  I  have  seen  the  Indians 
melting  it,  and  therefrom  making  bullets  for  their  hunting. 

This  tin  mine  is  quite  unknown,  and  tin  is  probably  a  mistake 
for  lead,  for  Gesner,  in  his  Third  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 
N.  B,  1841,  50,  speaking  of  lead  ores  in  a  cave  between  the  Kenne- 
becasis  and  the  Belleisle,  adds,  "It  has  been  reported  that  formerly 
the  Indians  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lead  from  this  cave  to 
supply  them  with  bullets." 

It  is  the  most  navigable  on  account  of  its  width  and  depth, 
which  results  from  the  number  of  lakes  and  rivers  that  empty 
therein. 

It  is  the  richest  because  it  has  the  best  soil,  and  because  the 
fishery  for  salmon  there  is  incomparable,  and  can  be  made  for 
eighty  leagues  of  its  length.  Bass  (barre),  trout,  gaspereau 
(gasparot),  eels,  sturgeon,  and  a  hundred  other  kinds  of  fish 
abound  there.  It  is  the  richest  also  because  it  furnishes  beaver 
and  other  furs.  I  have  ascended  this  river  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  without  reaching  its  source,  which  I  believe  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  montreal. 

These  details  are  in  general  accurate.  As  implied  a  page  later, 
the  author  went  as  far  as  the  Madawaska,  ascended  that  River  to 
Lake  Temiscouata  and  took  one  of  the  well-known  portage  routes  to 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  list  of  fishes  in  the  O'Callaghan  translation  is  "trout,  shad, 
gasparot,  strugeon,  turbot,"  and  after  the  word  "leagues"  it  adds, 
"To  avoid  prolixity  I  pass  over  in  silence  the  visible  beauties  of  that 
country."  After  the  words  "fifty  leagues,"  the  copy  of  1693  inserts 
"in  a  bark  canoe." 

One  thing  only  is  regrettable,  which  is  that  in  the  most 
beautiful  parts,  where  the  country  and  ground  is  flat,  it  is  found 
to  be  overflowed  every  spring  at  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  this 
inundation  is  long  continued  because  the  waters  cannot  empty 
off,  on  account  of  the  two  rocks  whereof  I  have  spoken,  which 
narrow  the  entrance  of  this  river,  where  marble  occurs. 

The  freshets  on  the  River  St.  John  are  correctly  interpreted 
though  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  marble  does  occur  at  the 
Reversing  Falls. 
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At  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  the  copy  of  1693  adds, — "It  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  these  waters.  It 
would  only  be  needful  to  mine  the  rock  which  is  on  the  right  hand  in 
entering,  and  which  seems  on  the  point  of  falling  of  itself.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  waters  would  promptly  discharge,  and  that  this 
gulf  would  be  abolished,  or  at  least  lessened  in  height,  and  all  this 
flat  country  protected  from  inundation."  There  is  also  a  record  to 
show  that  the  French  planned  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  means 
of  a  channel  to  be  cut  from  South  Bay  to  the  sea. 

Thirty  leagues  up  the  river  is  a  fort  of  the  mikemakes ,  at  a 
place  called  naxouak,  and  at  30  leagues  farther,  at  a  place  called 
medoctek  is  one  of  the  marizis.  This  nation  is  passably  warlike. 
They  are  well  built  and  excellent  hunters.  They  apply  them- 
selves to  raising  Indian  corn  and  pumpkins. 

Naxouak,  a  Micmac  Indian  word  meaning  probably  "slow 
current"  in  description  of  its  lower  part,  survives  as  Nashwaak. 
There  is,  however,  no  other  known  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
Micmac  fort  there,  though  such  is  inherently  not  improbable,  as 
various  considerations  indicate  that  this  tribe  at  one  time  occupied 
the  St.  John  to  above  this  point.  Possibly,  however,  our  author 
confused  this  place  with  the  Nerepis,  much  lower  down,  at  the  mouth 
whereof  a  fort,  stated  to  be  Micmac,  is  known  to  have  stood. 

Medoctek,  a  Maliseet  Indian  name,  meaning  "end  of  the  road" 
(i.e.,  the  portage  route  to  the  Penobscot)  is  now  Meductic,  used  for 
a  modern  village  a  little  lower  down  the  St.  John.  The  marizis 
(called  in  the  copy  of  1693  marisizis),  are  now  called  Maliseets. 

Instead  of  the  sentence  beginning,  "They  apply  themselves," 
the  O'Callaghan  translation  has  "clear  the  land  and  every  year 
make  fine  fields  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  kidney  beans  and  pumpkins." 
These  details  are  confirmed  by  the  well-known  contemporary 
' '  narrative ' '  of  John  Gyles. 

At  44  leagues  higher  is  another  fort  which  is  the  usual  retreat 
of  the  canibas  or  abenakis  when  they  fear  something  in  their  own 
country.  It  is  on  the  shore  of  a  little  river  which  discharges  into 
this  one  (St.  John),  and  which  comes  from  a  lake  called  mada- 
goiiasca,  which  is  12  leagues  long  and  one  in  width.  It  is  very 
deep  and  abounds  in  trout  and  pike  (brochet).  It  is  a  fine 
country  for  moose-hunting.  This  river  and  lake  turn  up  to  the 
north,  and  it  is  the  route  that  is  taken  to  reach  the  river  of  kebeq 
opposite  tadoussac.     I  leave  it  here  for  it  would  lead  me  too  far. 

Madagoiiasca  is  now  Madawaska,  applied  not  to  the  Lake, 
which  is  called  Temiscouata,  but  to  the  river,  thence  to  the  St.  John. 
This  is  the  only  known  use  of  the  word  that  has  the  syllable — ag.  It 
is  Maliseet  Indian,  meaning  probably  "murmuring  at  its  mouth," 
in  description  of  the  ever-sounding  Little  Falls  there.  The  presence 
of  an  Abenaki  fort  at  its  mouth  is  supported  only  by  a  statement  of 
Bishop  St.  Valier,  who  in  his  well-known  book  records,  that  in  1688 
he  found  there  a  wigwam  of  Christian  Indians  from  Sillery.  A  small 
modern  Maliseet  Indian  village  long  stood  a  little  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Madav/aska. 
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The  description  of  the  Lake  is  so  good  as  to  imply  personal 
observation,  and  no  doubt  the  author  passed  this  way  from  the  St. 
John  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  earlier  noted. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  riviere  St.  Jean  to  pesmocady  is  14 
leagues.  This  harbor  is  very  good  for  ships.  One  can  enter  and 
leave  it  at  all  seasons  without  being  incommoded  by  ice.  The 
fishery  for  cod  is  made  there  at  a  pistol  shot  from  the  land,  and 
salmon  are  taken  8  leagues  higher  in  the  riviere  ste.  Croix.  The 
uplands  there  are  good,  and  produce  very  fine  grain.  To  enter 
one  must  hold  west  northwest.      There  are  12  fathoms  of  water. 

Pesmocady,  surviving  as  Passamaquoddy,  is  a  Micmac  Indian 
word  meaning  "pollock  getting  place."  The  account  is  accurate. 
The  harbor  described  by  the  author  is  clearly  the  original  Passama- 
quoddy, between  Campobello  and  Deer  Island,  not  the  large  Bay  to 
which  the  name  has  been  transferred.  The  salmon-fishing  of  the 
Ste.  Croix  was  made  at  the  head  of  tide  above  St.  Stephen. 

Opposite  this  place,  at  5  leagues  off  shore  from  the  coast  on 
the  north  and  two  from  the  coast  on  the  south  is  an  island  called 
grand  menane,  which  is  14  leagues  around.  The  cod  fishery  is 
made  there.  At  the  west  and  south  of  this  island  can  be  killed 
quantities  of  seals. 

The  distances  assigned  to  Grand  Manan  (as  we  now  call  it)  from 
the  coasts  seem  to  refer  to  those  straight  north,  and  straight  west, 
not  south.  The  account  is  otherwise  correct.  Menane  is  an  Indian 
word  meaning  "Island." 

From  pesmocady  to  majais  is  10  leagues.  The  entrance  of  this 
river  is  difficult  because  of  rocks  which  are  hidden  at  high  tide. 
It  has  a  fall  where  are  taken  quantities  of  lampreys.  One  must 
hold  northwest.     There  are  5  fathoms  of  water. 

Majais  is  now  Machias  (with  the  i  strongly  accented).  It  is 
apparently  a  Penobscot  Indian  name  of  uncertain  meaning,  but  very 
likely  referring  to  the  extensive  salt  marshes  of  its  estuary. 

Opposite  this  river,  at  3  leagues  off  shore,  is  an  islet  or  rock 
which  would  yield  a  large  revenue  if  it  were  well  managed,  on 
account  of  the  killing  that  could  be  made  there  every  second  year 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  sea-s.  Here  is  the  reason  for  it,  that 
they  go  there  to  bear  their  young  on  this  rock.  It  is  only 
needful  to  break  their  heads  with  blows  of  clubs.  It  must  be 
known  that  these  animals  are  very  clumsy  on  land,  and  can  hardly 
walk  thereon,  though  when  in  the  water  they  are  very  agile. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  kill  the  old  ones,  in  order  not  to  de- 
populate the  islet.  The  English  profit  greatly  by  them,  with 
impunity. 

This  islet  or  rock  is  of  course  Machias  Seal  Island,  always 
known  for  its  excellent  seal  fishery. 
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From  majais  to  montsdeserts ,  or  montscoupes  is  20  leagues. 
This  is  an  island  which  is  10  leagues  around,  and  a  mountain 
very  high  and  broken.  It  is  fine  landmark  for  ships,  which  are 
coming  from  Europe,  and  which  wish  to  make  port  royal  or 
baston .  I ts  harbor  is  very  good  and  very  beautiful  for  large  ships. 
It  has  no  swell  and  the  ships  lie  as  it  were  in  a  box.  There  are 
four  channels.  For  entering  it  is  needful  to  take  that  on  the 
northeast;  there  are  9  fathoms  of  water.  And  in  that  on  the  east 
there  are  14,  at  the  southwest  ((there  is  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel)),  are  3  fathoms  and  a  half,  at  the  west  just  the 
same.  To  enter  this  place  safely  it  is  needful  to  hold  southwest  or 
west.  There  are  very  fine  masts  here,  and  the  English  come  there 
for  them.  At  four  leagues  from  the  said  montsdesert  northwest 
and  southeast  is  a  rock  outside  which  is  never  hidden. 

Montsdeserts,  another  De  Monts-Champlain  name,  survives  as 
Mount  Desert,  (accented  on  the  last  syllable.)  It  is  here  fairly 
described.  The  harbor,  despite  some  confusion  in  the  description, 
is  clearly  that  leading  into  Somes  Sound.  The  rock  four  leagues 
distant  would  be  one  of  those  south  of  Petit  Manan. 

The  fact  that  Cadillac  makes  no  reference  to  his  grant  of  the 
Island  in  1691,  as  mentioned  in  our  Introduction,  is  another  indica- 
tion that  the  original  memoir  belongs  considerably  earlier  than  1692, 
which  is  probably  that  of  a  rewritten  "edition." 

This  Isle  makes  on  the  northeast  the  entrance  of  the  river 
of  doiiaqnet,  which  is  very  beautiful  and  very  wide.  There  is  a 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  but  it  is  never  hidden  (by  the 
tide).  In  entering  one  sees  at  once  two  small  very  steep  islands. 
Its  channel  is  good  everywhere  after  which  is  found  a  basin  that 
is  four  leagues  in  circuit,  where  there  is  good  anchorage.  The 
cod  fishery  can  be  commenced  there  at  the  end  of  March.  The 
English  do  not  fail  to  go  for  them  there.  They  dry  their  fish  on  a 
very  fine  beach  on  the  isle  du  degrad,  and  on  several  others. 

Doiiaquet  now  survives  as  Waukeag,  applied  to  a  neck  of  land 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  fine  basin  mentioned,  viz.,  that  north  of 
the  steep  Porcupine  Islands.  The  word  is  apparently  derived  from 
the  Penobscot  Indian  Adawaket,  meaning  probably  knolls  or  "horse- 
backs," applied  to  the  region  of  the  old  Indian  reserve  at  Sorrento. 
The  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  is  of  course  Egg  Rock.  The 
name  isle  du  degrad,  (a  word  used  by  the  French  for  a  temporary 
station  from  which  to  fish  at  a  distance  from  the  vessel),  seems  to 
have  vanished,  but  the  place  may  possibly  have  been  Stave  Island. 
After  the  word  "anchorage"  the  Robb  translation  has  the  words, 
"In  entering  you  must  sail  south,  there  are  ten  fathoms  of  water." 
South  must  here  be  a  slip  for  north. 

Although  the  country  of  the  Kanibas  should  begin  from  the 
river  of  doiiaquet,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  they  make  their 
residence  on  the  river  of  Kenibeky. 
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The  reason  for  the  author's  conclusion  that  the  Douaquct  should 
form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of  the  Canibas  is  by  no 
means  obvious,  as  this  region  clearly  belonged  to  the  Penobscot 
Indians  whose  center  was  on  the  Penobscot  River. 

After  the  word  "Douaquet,"  the  Robb  translation  has  the  words 
"and  go  as  far  as  St.  George's  river." 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  prevent  this  tribe  from  being 
drawn  into  Canada  for  several  reasons. 

The  first  and  most  potent  is  because  they  defend  Vacadie  and 
prevent  the  English  from  coming  to  establish  themselves  there,  as 
they  have  desired  several  times  to  do  at  pentagouet,  and  to  take 
possession  of  this  coast  as  far  as  the  riviere  ste.  Croix  inclusively, 
in  accord  with  the  commissions  that  the  governors  of  it  hold  from 
the  King  of  England.  The  court  (is)  perhaps  informed  about  it 
through  the  summons  which  they  have  often  issued  to  the 
French  who  are  established  there  to  go  to  acknowledge  their 
jurisdiction.  (Passage  obscure,  and  translation  doubtful).  One 
can  see  by  this  their  itch  (for  it?),  and  without  the  Indians  they 
would  become  established  there  without  any  resistance,  (for)  the 
small  number  of  acadiens  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  from  it. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  (the  Indians)  not  only  defend 
their  country  and  our  frontiers,  but  likewise  that  they  destroy 
their  enemies  our  neighbors  and  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  come  and  establish  themselves  on  our  coasts  by  obliging  them 
to  abandon  their  own  in  order  to  take  refuge  in  their  towns. 

It  is  moreover  certain  that  some  iroquois  would  have  started 
and  made  some  attempt  to  reach  Canada  through  this  province 
if  they  had  not  been  sure  that  the  abenakis  would  have  awaited 
them  without  flinching 

La  manathes  had  worked  sedulously  to  forward  this  project, 
but  the  Iroquois,  though  very  enterprising  have  always  lacked 
courage  for  such  an  encounter.  They  have  even  come  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  to  bring  necklaces  {colliers)  to  the  canibas 
and  to  ask  them  for  peace  or  neutrality,  which  they  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain.  It  is  very  important  to  preserve  this 
nation  in  our  interests.  The  English  have  done  their  utmost  to 
make  them  friendly  both  by  presents  and  promises,  but  they  have 
not  listened,  and  appear  ever  deeply  attached  to  France. 

The  second  reason  is  that  it  is  fair  that  the  benefit  of  this 
province  should  not  be  lost,  otherwise  if  they  were  once  in 
Canada,  the  English  with  their  Indians  could  fall  in  ten  days 
march  on  the  coast  south  of  Kebek,  and  there  plunder  con- 
stantly and  make  a  diversion  very  easy  for  them  and  very  un- 
fortunate for  us. 

The  validity  of  this  somewhat  elaborate  argument  is  not  obvious, 
though  its  general  point  is. 
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La  manathes  is  of  course  New  York  (Manhattan);  and  colliers 
are  wampum  belts. 

From  montsdeserts  to  pentagouet  is  10  leagues.  The  mouth  of 
this  river  is  narrow,  (and)  there  are  many  rocks.  There  are 
islands  where  it  is  possible  to  anchor.  There  is  a  rock  to  the 
southwest  three-quarters  of  a  league  off  shore.  It  is  needful  to 
hold  a  north  course.     There  are  6  fathoms  of  water. 

The  Port  of  Pentagouet  was  our  Castine,  the  name  being 
localized  thereon  from  the  lower  Penobscot  to  which  it  properly 
belonged.  The  word  is  Penobscot  Indian  meaning  "the  broader 
(part  of)  the  river,"  applied  to  the  tidal  part.  It  had  no  connection 
with  the  word  Penobscot,  which  belonged  originally  to  this  river 
around  Oldtown,  and  was  extended  thence  by  the  English  to  the 
river  as  a  whole.  The  evidence  on  these  names  is  all  detailed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  VII,  1913,  ii,  94-102. 

From  pentagouet  to  the  riviere  st.  george  is  8  leagues.  The 
river  is  not  very  safe.  There  are  many  rocks  but  it  supplies 
very  beautiful  oak  wood  suitable  for  ship  building.  It  is  needful 
to  hold  north  northwest.  There  are  3  fathoms  and  a  half  of 
water.  This  river  always  served  as  the  boundary  and  limits 
east  and  west  between  the  French  and  the  English. 

The  river  is  still  so  called.  Its  use  as  the  boundary  between 
French  and  English  was  rather  a  French  than  an  English  idea. 

((It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  on  the  coast  of  Lacadie 
20  ports  and  harbors  (suitable)  for  entry  of  the  King's  ships  of 
war. 

I  have  omitted  all  the  little  rivers  because  the  map  made  by 
Sieur  Franquelin  after  the  memoirs  that  I  have  supplied  makes 
mention  of  them.)) 

These  two  paragraphs  are  written  in  the  margin  of  this  MS. 
being  thus  apparently  added  because  accidentally  omitted  from  the 
body  of  the  text. 

After  the  word  war,  the  Robb  translation  has  the  words,  "I 
shall  not  touch  upon  the  smaller  ones,  lest  I  should  prove  tiresome. 
I  may,  however,  again  remark  that  generally,  along  this  whole  shore, 
cod  fishing  may  be  very  profitably  carried  on,  with  the  exception, 
nevertheless,  of  a  part  of  Bay  Francaise  (Bay  of  Fundy)." 

The  Franquelin  map  is  very  well  known.  It  is  a  superb  map 
on  a  large  scale,  of  all  Acadia,  dated  1686.  It  is  in  MS.  in  Paris, 
with  a  good  copy  in  the  Public  Archives  of  Canada.  But  it  is  news 
indeed,  that  memoirs  by  Cadillac  had  any  part  in  its  production,  and 
if  true  implies  a  factor  yet  unknown  in  the  historical  geography  of 
Acadia.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  he  supplied  from  his  own 
voyages  the  data  for  the  interior  topography,  which,  with  its  pro- 
fusion of  correct  Indian  names,  is  so  full  for  the  present  New  Bruns- 
wick especially  (compare  the  copy  in  Trans.  R.  S.  Canada,  III,  1897, 


\ 
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ii,  364).     In  this  case,  his  original  sketches  and  notes  may  yet  be 
found.     The  author's  statement  on  this  point  needs  elucidation. 

In  a  letter  of  1603  from  the  King  of  France  to  Frontenac  and 
Champigny  (Coll.  de  Manuscrits  ....  Nouvelle  France,  II,  124), 
there  is  appreciative  reference  to  a  Memoir  (evidently  the  foregoing) 
by  Cadillac,  with  the  following  statement:  "It  remains  to  make 
exact  maps  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  a,nd  of  the 
River  up  to  Quebec.  There  should  be  collected  very  carefully  the 
knowledge  thereof  that  practical  men  may  possess,  like  the  Sieur 
Joliet,  and  to  employ  them  during  the  winter  along  with  the  engineer 
Sieur  Franquelin,  as  also  the  said  Sieur  de  la  Motte  Cadillac,  for 
the  preparation  of  maps  of  these  places,  and  the  verification  of  those 
already  made."  No  results,  however,  of  these  instructions  are 
known." 


Memoir  of  New  England 

(Memoir e  de  la  nouvelle  angleterre) 

This  memoir,  about  the  same  length  as  the  preceding,  falls 
outside  our  limits.  Parts  of  it  are  translated  in  the  two  works 
cited  in  the  introduction. 


9.      The   Report  and   Map  of  Major  George  Scott's 
Expedition  to  Remove  the   French  from  the 
Petitcodiac  in  1758. 

For  the  privilege  of  presenting  the  following  important 
document  and  especially  the  heretofore  unknown  map,  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Dr.  J.  Clarence  Webster,  i  \ 
whose  collections  a  copy  of  the  Report,  made  carefully  bv 
himself  direct  from  the  original,  as  also  the  unique  original  Ma] 
now  rest. 

The  Report  has  recently  been  published  in  the  Can,-  ogue 
The  Northcliffe   Collection  by   the   Public  Archives  of  (_  in; 
pp  99-101,  and  this  printed  copy  agrees,  except  for  insignni       t 
clerical  details,  with  Dr.  Webster's  copy  which  I  follow  exac    y. 
The  Map  now  appears  for  the  first  time. 
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The  Report 

The  author,  Major  George  Scott,  evidently  a  trusted  and 
capable  officer,  was  sent  to  the  Petitcodiac  by  General  Monckton 
from  the  St.  John  River,  after  the  completion  of  operations  there 
against  the  French.  Monckton's  full  report,  by  the  way,  forms 
No.  1  of  the  present  series,  whereof  No.  6  is  Murray's  Report  for 
similar  operations  on  the  Miramichi,  while  No.  3  contains 
references  to  Captain  MacKenzie's  like  expedition  to  Bay 
Chaleur  in  1761.  Scott's  orders  were  to  bring  a  privateer 
schooner  and  one  of  her  prizes  off,  "and  any  Inhabitants  he 
might  take — and  to  burn  and  destroy  all  Houses,  Barns,  Cattle, 
Grain  &c.  that  he  might  find."  (Monckton's  Report).  The 
Monckton  and  the  Scott  expeditions  were  undertaken  in  confor- 
mity with  the  policy  of  the  English  to  render  effective  their 
possession  of  the  disputed  territory  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
a  policy  which  required  the  removal  from  the  country  of  the 
French  who  had  escaped  the  explusion,  and  were  settling  in 
favorable  places  on  the  St.  John,  Petitcodiac,  at  Miramichi,  and 
elsewhere,  and  who,  not  unnaturally,  though  very  unwisely,  were 
privateering,   on   occasion,    against   English   shipping. 

As  to  Major  Scott's  methods  and  results  the  Report  speaks 
for  itself,  at  least  from  the  military  standpoint.  We  can  well 
imagine,  however,  that  the  distressing  results  to  the  French, 
thus  deprived  of  homes  and  provisions  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
wilderness  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  were  not  wholly 
measured  by  the  crisp  statistics  of  the  Report,  especially  as  the 
Rangers  have  left  a  reputation  more  enviable  for  efficiency  than 
for  humanity. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  Report,  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  French  had  been 
harried,  and  their  settlements  ravaged,  on  the  Petiticodiac.  For 
apart  from  the  well-known  expedition  of  Colonel  Frye  in  1755, 
which  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  by  the  French  under  Boishebert 
at  Hillsborough,  (as  noted  in  Dr.  J.  C.  Webster's  edition  of  the 
YYillard  Journal  in  this  number  of  these  Collections) ,  there  was 
another  expedition  to  the  same  region  as  Scott's,  involving 
some  of  the  same  Rangers,  over  four  months  earlier  in  the  same 
year.     It   is   thus   described   in   the   following   letter   published 
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almost  contemporaneously,  as  reproduced  in  Doughty's  Cham- 
plain  Society  edition  of  Captain  John  Knox's  Historical  Journal, 
I,  p.  196-8.  The  localities  are  unfortunately  obscure,  but  M. 
Placide  Gaudet  informs  me,  from  tradition  he  considers  wholly 
reliable,  that  the  place  where  the  Acadians  were  surprised,  and 
many  of  them  drowned,  was  Le  Cran,  now  Stony  Creek,  even 
though  other  traditions  seem  to  make  the  drowning  of  the 
Acadians  occur  at  or  near  Moncton. 

An  extract  of  a  letter  from  fort  Cumberland,  to  another 
gentleman  of  this  garrison  [i.  e.  Annapolisj,  dated  July  5,  1758. 
"On  Wednesday  the  28th  of  June,  at  night,  the  enemy  carried  off 
from  Mr.  Allen,  sutler  here,  nine  bullocks;  and  early  on  Thursday 
morning  Colonel  James  detached  Lieutenant  Meech  and  fifty-five 
men  (all  of  the  ranging  company)  in  five  whale-boats,  to  sail  up 
the  river  Pitscordiac,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy's  crossing 
the  river  that  night  at  low-water.  On  Monday  night  Mr.  Meech 
parted  With  two  of  his  boats,  in  a  gale  of  wind.  On  the  morning 
of  the  30th  he  went  up  the  river  with  three  of  his  boats,  landed 
with  thirty-six  men  on  the  N.  E.  shore,  and  marched  along  the 
river-side  till  he  discovered  a  body  of  about  forty  of  the  enemy, 
and  advanced  to  attack  them,  upon  which  they  made  a  great  cry 
and  ran  off:  Mr.  Meech  pursued  them  for  some  time;  but,  not 
being  able  to  come  up  with  them,  he  returned  in  quest  of  the  boats 
that  parted  from  him  the  night  before.  As  he  was  coming  down  the 
river,  he  met  the  boats,  with  Captain  Danks,  Lieutenant  Walker, 
and  forty  men  (all  of  the  rangers)  with  a  Serjeant,  Corporal, 
and  twelve  privates  of  the  43  regiment,  in  an  armed  sloop,  which 
the  Colonel  had  sent  out  on  Friday  morning  (30th)  in  order  to 
cover  and  support  Lieutenent  Meech  and  his  party.  Upon  the 
Captain's  joining  the  whole  command,  he  sailed  up  the  river,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  that  night.  On  Saturday  morning  (July  1st) 
Captain  Danks,  with  the  two  Lieutenants  and  seventy-five  men, 
landed,  marched  into  the  woods,  and  directed  the  sloop  to  sail  up 
the  river  close  to  the  N.  E.  shore,  in  order  to  decoy  the  enemy, 
and  then  attack  them,  which  answered  their  expectations:  for 
about  twelve  o'clock  the  same  day,  thirty  of  the  enemy  came 
down  to  meet  the  sloop,  and  fired  upon  her; — the  Captain,  with 
the  main  body,  who  were  within  them  on  the  shore  under  cover 
of  the  woods,  hearing  their  fire,  instantly  flew  down  with  his 
party,  and  surrounded  them,  took  nine  prisoners,  killed  and 
scalped  three,  drove  fourteen  into  the  river,  ten  of  whom  were 
drowned,  four  swam  a-cross  the  river,  and  the  rest  made  their 
escape,  under  cover  of  a  large  dike  in  the  marsh.     As  soon  as 
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Captain  Danks  had  secured  his  prisoners,  and  nineteen  stands 
of  arms  belonging  to  them,  he  returned,  with  his  party,  on  board 
the  sloop,  and  lay  at  anchor  that  night.  The  next  day  (July  2d) 
he  sailed  up  the  river,  and  was  fired  upon  from  both  sides: 
Lieutenants  Walker  and  Meech  landed  about  ten  o'clock  with 
sixty  men,  and,  upon  their  landing,  the  enemy  ran  off,  and  the 
party  marched  to  a  neighbouring  village,  which  they  burned, 
with  several  barrels  of  wheat  and  pork;  destroyed  their  gardens, 
brought  off  their  household  furniture,  with  forty  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  twenty-two  pigs;  killed  three  bullocks,  with  five  horses, 
after  which,  the  party  returned  on  board  with  their  plunder.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Captain  Danks,  with  Lieutenant 
Meech  and  seventy  men,  landed  on  the  south-west  shore,  went 
up  the  river,  and  marched  several  miles  up  the  country,  but 
could  not  discover  any  thing;  upon  which  the  Captain  returned 
to  their  sloop,  and  reached  fort  Cumberland  on  the  4th  instant, 
with  all  his  party,  prisoners,  and  plunder;  and  had  not  a  man  of 
his  whole  detachment  killed  or  wounded." 

Further,  it  will  be  not  out  of  place  to  interpolate  here  an 
account,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  in  our  local  litera- 
ture, of  an  allied  event,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  extension  of 
Monckton's  operations  on  the  St.  John  as  given  in  No.  1  of  this 
series.  It  concerns  the  winter  burning  of  St.  Ann's  (now  Frederic- 
ton)  by  the  Rangers  in  March  1759,  and  was  printed  in  Parker  s 
New  York  Gazette  or  Weekly  Post  Boy,  of  April  2,  1759,  p.  3. 
For  a  knowledge  of  it  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Paltsits,  and  the  pho- 
tostat copy,  from  which  the  following  is  printed  with  precision,  I 
owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wall,  Librarian  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  which  possesses  the  rare  original.  The 
other  known  accounts  of  this  gruesome  event  are  given  by  W.  O. 
Raymond,  in  his  Story  of  Old  Fort  Frederick,  in  these  Collections, 
III,  1909,  143-6. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Fort  Frederick,  St.  John's  {via  Boston). 

"The  5th  of  March  Lieut.  Hazzen  of  the  Rangers  came  in 
from  a  scout  of  15  Days,  with  a  Party  of  16  Rangers,  up  the 
River  St.  John's  he  brought  in  with  him  six  French  Scalps  and 
six  Prisoners.  Lieut.  Hazzen  reports,  that  he  has  been  to  St. 
Ann's,  which  is  140  Miles  up  this  River,  from  Fort  Frederick,  to 
where  it  was  expected  he  would  have  found  a  strong  Garrison  of 
the  Enemy;  but  on  his  Arrival  he  found  the  Town  evacuated 
which  he  set  Fire  to,  burnt  a  large  Mass  House  with  a  Bell  of 
about  300  lb.  a  large  Store-House,  and  many  valuable  Buildings 
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amounting  in  the  whole  to  147,  together  with  a  large  Quantity  of 
Hay,  Wheat,  Pease,  Oats,  &c.  kill'd  21  Horses,  about  50  Head  of 
Cattle,  a  Number  of  Hogs,  &c.  and  that  he  took  the  Prisoners 
and  Scalps  with  11  of  his  Party,  on  his  Return  near  Grimross, 
which  say  that  a  Number  of  the  Enemy  live  six  Miles  back  of 
Grimross,  and  that  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  Ann's  are  chiefly  gone 
to  Canada,  the  Remainder  scattered  in  the  Woods:  He  was 
pursued  by  about  30  or  40  of  the  Enemy,  but  not  overtaken ;  and 
that  he  found  a  large  new  Schooner  up  this  River  which  was 
taken  lately  by  the  French  from  Capt.  Grow,  he  brought  one 
Horse  with  him  to  Fort  Frederick,  where  he  arrived  in  good 
Health  without  the  Loss  of  one  Man." 


The   Report 

Report  of  the  Tour  to  Petcondiack  River 

Saturday  the  11  of  Nov.  1758. 

Weigh'd  Anchor  at  9  o'Clock  in  the  morning  from  St.  Johns 
River  and  by  10  at  Night  anchor'd  in  Chipodie  Bay. 

Though  the  copy  reads  as  here  spelled,  the  n  in  Petcondiack  is 
of  course  some  clerical  error  for  u.  The  use  of  this  form  in  the 
Xorthclifle  collection  document  would  suggest  that  this  Copy  is  not 
Scott's  own  original  handed  to  Monckton,  but  a  clerk's  copy  thereof. 
Chipodie  is  our  Shepody,  a  word  that  is  undoubtedly  of  Micmac 
Indian  origin.  The  spelling  is  typical  of  the  forms  used  in  French 
records,  which  nowhere  show  a  trace  of  the  "Chapeau  Dieu,"  etc, 
whence  local  tradition  now  fondly  derives  the  name. 

Sunday  the  12th 

The  Tide  serving  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  weigh'd  Anchor 
to  go  up  Petcondiack  River,  but  the  wind  blowing  so  excessive 
hard  were  obliged  to  come  to  an  Anchor  again  untill  5  o'Clock  in 
the  Afternoon  when  the  wind  and  tide  being  both  favourable 
weigh'd  and  stood  up  the  River  &  by  11  o'Clock  at  night  got 
within  a  mile  of  point  a  Garde  (which  is  fifteen  Leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River)  where  I  intended  to  have  landed  with  all  my 
party  and  have  come  upon  the  back  of  the  Enemy  before  Day 
but  the  Tide  turning  prevented  my  design  and  was  so  excessive 
rapid  I  could  only  get  one  Boat  on  Shore  with  Lt.  Meech  of  Captn 
Dank's  compy  and  twelve  of  his  Men  whom  I  order'd  to  proceed 
to  a  Village  about  a  League  farther  up  the  River  to  take  some 
prisoners  to  gain  intelligence. 

Point  a  Garde  seems  indubitably,  for  reasons  later  noted,  the 
low  bluff  at  Bore  Park  in  Moncton.     As  the  vessels  were  a  mile 
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below  it  the  village  mentioned  as  a  league  farther  up  the  river  was 
probably  Bonnapet  of  the  map  above  our  Jonathan's  Creek.  The 
lower  places  were  presumably  abandoned  at  sight  of  the  expedition. 
The  reader  may  the  better  follow  this  Report  by  keeping  before 
him  the  map  of  the  Expedition,  in  conjunction  with  the  modern  map, 
a  few  pages  later.     The  league  of  the  Report  was  clearly  three  miles. 

Monday  the  13th 

At  9  o'Clock  Lt.  Meech  return'd  to  me  with  four  french  Men, 
twelve  Women  and  Children  and  upon  examining  the  Men  and 
finding  that  my  visit  was  unexpected  the  Enemy  weak  as  to 
numbers  &  those  dispersed  I  determined  to  land  my  whole  party 
the  moment  the  Tide  would  permit  and  rout  and  destroy  several 
places  at  the  same  time  and  accordingly  at  11  o'Clock  when  the 
tide  permitted  hall'd  all  the  Vessels  into  a  creek  under  the  point 
a  Gard  landed  my  party  and  Detach'd  Capt  Gorham  with  Captns 
McCurdys,  Starks  &  Brewers  Companys  to  Victore  Beausoleils 
which  was  at  the  head  of  the  River  and  five  Leagues  distant 
from  me. 

Sent  Capt  Cobb  with  his  Seamen  &  forty  of  Capt  Danks 
Compy  to  get  off  the  prize  Sloop  which  lay  about  two  Leagues 
above  me  &  took  a  party  from  the  Light  Infantry  &  Capt  Dank's 
Compy  to  scower  round  the  place  where  our  Vessells  lay,  leaving 
a  Guard  with  the  Vessells;  I  return'd  at  4  o'Clock  having  come 
upon  some  houses  which  we  burnt  and  some  Cattle  which  we 
kill'd  and  brought  home. 

The  Creek  under  point  a  Garde  could  have  been  only  L'Acadie 
Creek  of  the  Map,  now  Halls  Creek,  which  is  quite  suitable,  and  has 
often  since  then  been  used  for  sheltering  vessels  against  the  rush  of 
the  bore  and  great  tidal  currents.  The  need  for  such  shelter  is 
shown  by  a  statement  near  the  end  of  the  Report.  Victore  Beau- 
soleils was  of  course  Victuare  of  the  Map,  near  the  present  Salisbury, 
the  distance  being  about  correct. 

The  creek  where  the  prize  sloop  lay  was  no  doubt  Isleel  Creek 
of  the  Map,  now  Boundary  Creek.  The  places  near  by,  burnt  on 
this  and  the  next  day,  were  of  course  La  Chapelle,  (near  Bore  Park) 
Silvabro  (Lewisville)  and  Jagersome  (Leger). 

Tuesday  the  14  Novembr. 

Capt  Cobb  return'd  with  the  Prize  Sloop  &  reported  that  He 
was  fired  upon  by  a  small  party  of  the  Enemy  from  behind  the 
Dikes  on  the  South  side  of  the  River. 

Sent  Lieut  Kennedy  out  with  a  party  of  the  Light  Infantry 
to  burn  some  more  houses  that  lay  near  us.  He  return'd  at  Sun 
Sett  with  12  Women  &  Children  prisoners  &  two  of  his  Men  of 
the  55  Regmt.  were  missin'g  who  had  stragled  He  supposed  after 
plunder. 
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At  L2  oTlock  at  Night  sent  Capt  Danks  with  his  Compy  to 
the  South  side  of  the  River  to  endeavour  to  take  the  party  that 
fir'd  upon  Capt  Cobb  &  to  destroy  the  houses  &  grain  from  the 
head  of  the  River  to  opposite  the  Vessells. 

Sent  Lieut  Kennedy  out  again  with  a  party  to  look  for  the  two 
Men  of  his  party  that  were  missing  &  to  ambuscade  the  place 
where  He  got  the  Women  to  take  their  Husbands. 

The  phrase  "sent  Capt  Danks  ...  to  the  South  side  of  the 
River"  confirms  the  other  evidence  which  shows  that  the  creek  where 
the  vessels  lay,  and  therefore  Point  a  Garde,  were  on  the  north  side. 

The  Acadians  still  relate  harrowing  details  of  the  treatment 
their  ancestors  received  at  the  hands  of  the  two  expeditions,  and 
even  with  all  allowance  for  the  distortions  of  tradition  and  the 
magnifications  of  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  large  basis  in  truth. 
A  certain  confirmation,  moreover,  comes  from  stories  current,  and 
in  print,  among  the  descendants  of  the  first  Pennsylvania  German 
settlers  of  Hillsborough,  who  heard  them,  only  seven  years  after  the 
events,  from  the  Belliveau  who  was  one  of  the  survivors.  He  was 
the  Acadian  who  proved  so  indispensable  to  those  settlers  during 
their  first  winter,  for  which  they  were  ill-prepared  in  equipment 
and  experience. 


Wednesday   the    15   Novembr. 

At  9  o'Clock  in  the  morning  the  Tide  serving  sent  Capt  Cobb 
up  the  River  with  a  Party  in  Boats  to  get  off  the  Privateer 
Schooner  if  possible.  At  12  o'Clock  Capt  Cobb  return'd  having 
had  one  of  his  Seamen  wounded  by  the  Enemy  who  being  ten  in 
number  fir'd  at  him  from  a  Cops  of  WTood  on  the  North  side  of  the 
River  but  upon  his  landing  and  taking  the  Dikes  the  Enemy  run 
off  immediately  into  the  Woods. 

At  3  o'Clock  in  the  Afternoon  Capt  Gorham  with  40  of  the 
Rangers  brought  down  the  privateer  Schooner  having  with  much 
difficulty  got  her  out  of  the  Ice  about  three  Leagues  above  the 
point  a  Gard.  Ke  reported  that  He  burnt  all  the  Houses  with  a 
vast  quantity  of  Grain  and  kill'd  all  the  Cattle  as  far  down  the 
River  as  Old  Beausoleils  where  He  left  the  remainder  of  his  party 
aburning  and  destroying  the  Enemys  substance. 

At  5  O'clock  Lt  Kennedy  return'd  with  his  party  and  one 
french  prisoner  but  could  find  nothing  of  his  two  Men  that  were 
missing  the  Day  before. 

At  10  o'Clock  at  Night  sent  Capt  Gorham  with  a  small  party 
to  rejoin  his  party  at  old  Beausoleils  and  finish  the  burning  the 
Houses  &  Grain  etc. 

The  privateer  schooner  presumably  lay  in  Scooner  Creek  of  the 
Map,  (Geldarts  Creek).  Monckton's  Report,  made  after  Major 
Scott's  return,   says   "He   found   the   Schooner  and   Sloop   in  two 
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different  Creeks  near  the  Head  of  the  River,"  "unrig'd"  according 
to  one  copy  of  the  Report.  As  it  was  now  past  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber they  were  presumably  laid  up  for  the  winter. 

"Old  Beausoleils"  was  of  course  Beauxsolell  village  of  the  Map, 
(probably  near  Voillage  Point.) 

Thursday  the  16th. 

At  9  o'Clock  in  the  morning  Capt  Gorham  return'd  with  all 
his  party  excepting  Lt  McCormick  &  three  of  the  Rangers  who 
in  his  absence  stragled  away  from  their  party  &  He  supposed 
were  taken  by  the  Enemy. 

Capt  Gorham  Reported  that  He  had  burnt  all  the  Houses  from 
the  head  of  the  River  down  along  the  North  side  amounting  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  great  and  small  with  a  very  great  quantity 
of  Corn  &  kill'd  all  the  Cattle  and  had  taken  one  prisoner  all  the 
others  having  escaped  in  the  Woods. 

At  10  o'Clock  sent  Lt  Croften  with  a  party  into  the  woods  to 
endeavour  to  retake  Lt  McCormack  &  the  three  Rangers. 
Order'd  the  Privateer  &  her  prize  to  be  ballasted  wooded  & 
watered  and  fitted  for  Sea. 

At  3  o'Clock  in  the  afternoon  Capt  Danks  &  his  Company 
return'd  from  the  South  side  of  the  River  and  Reported  to  me 
that  He  had  burnt  all  the  buildings  of  every  kind  (amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  three  or  four)  from  the  Plead  of  the  River 
down  along  the  South  side  to  opposite  our  Vessells  that  He  had 
also  burnt  a  prodigeous  quantity  of  grain  which  He  found  hidd 
in  several  places  in  the  back  parts  of  the  woods  with  all  the  hav 
&  kill'd  all  the  Cattle. 

Lt.  McCormick  is  known  to  have  been  taken  with  other  prison- 
ers, to  Miramichi,  whence  later  he  returned  to  Fort  Cumberland. 

Capt.  Danks  was  evidently  a  better  raider  than  reporter  of 
geography,  as  the  map  of  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  far  inferior  to 
that  for  the  north  side  which  was  presumably  reported  if  not  sketched 
by  Captain  Gorham. 

This  being  everything  I  could  do  to  distress  the  Enemy 
except  taking  themselves  prisoners  which  was  almost  impossible 
as  they  had  got  away  into  the  back  parts  of  the  woods  (at  3 
o'Clock  in  the  afternoon)  I  sent  out  a  French  Man  (whose  Wife 
&  Children  I  had  with  me)  with  a  threatening  message  to  the 
Inhabitants  leting  them  know  if  they  did  not  come  in  and 
sunder  [surrender]  themselves  to  me  they  must  expect  no  mercy 
if  they  fell  into  my  hands. 

At  12  o'Clock  at  night  the  French  Man  return'd  and  by  him 
I  found  that  the  Inhabitants  were  all  making  off  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  Kokaigna,  Jedaique,  and  Miramichie,  to  which  places 
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it  would  take  me  at  least  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  go  &  return 
which  time,  neither  the  service  or  Season  of  the  Year  would 
admit  of,  so  that  I  determin'd  to  Return  as  soon  as  possible  and 
accordingly  sent  masters  on  board  the  Privateer  &  prize  Sloops 
with  detachments  to  assist  to  Navigate  them. 

The  expelled  French  no  doubt  all  passed  over  the  French  road 
from  the  Bend  to  Jedaique  (Shediac),  whence  it  was  guessed  they 
would  pass  by  sea  to  Kokaigna  (Cocagne)  and  Miramichi,  no  direct 
roads  or  portages  existing  between  the  Petitcodiac  and  the  two 
latter  places.  The  fugitives  would  find  cold  comfort  at  Miramichi 
for  that  place  had  already  been  raided  and  found  abandoned,  as 
shown  in  No.  6  of  this  series. 

Friday  the  17  Nov. 

Lt.  Crofton  return'd  at  7  o'Clock  in  the  morning  without 
rinding  anything  of  Lt.  McCormack  or  the  3  Rangers. 

At  2  o'Clock  in  the  Afternoon  with  much  difficulty  got  all 
the  Vessels  out  of  the  Creek  &  by  eight  at  night  got  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River,  the  course  of  which  I  found  to  be  about 
N.  W.  going  up  &  is  about  20  Leagues  in  length,  fifteen  of  which 
are  about  a  mile  in  breadth  &  the  other  five  very  narrow  in  places. 
The  Tide  is  the  most  rapid  of  any  of  the  Rivers  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  the  Bore  (or  first  of  the  Tide)  running  five  or  six  feet  high 
and  sometimes  seven  at  spring  Tides,  which  makes  it  extremely 
dangerous  for  Vessells  grounding  in  the  River,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  do  when  we  went  up,  and  when  the  Bore  came  in  it 
drove  two  of  our  Vessells  foul  of  each  other,  did  them  much  dam- 
age and  I  was  greatly  afraid  would  have  wrecked  them  both. 

The  length  of  the  river  is  here  much  exaggerated  both  as  to  the 
fact  and  the  scale  of  the  map.  An  estimate  of  15  leagues  in  all,  with 
5  for  the  narrower  part  above  the  Bend,  and  10  for  the  wider  part 
below  to  near  Shepody,  would  be  about  correct.  Accordingly  I 
infer  that  Major  Scott  made  a  slip  in  his  arithmetic,  absent-mindedly 
adding  the  total  length  of  15  to  the  5  of  the  upper  part. 

The  account  of  the  bore  is  in  general  correct,  though  with  much 
exaggeration  for  the  ordinary  tides.  As  Dr.  Webster  has  suggested 
to  me,  we  have  here  no  doubt  the  earliest  recorded  account  of  that 
striking  phenomenon. 

Saturday  the  18th 

Weighed  Anchor  at  4  o'Clock  in  the  morning  from  the  mouth 
of  Petcondicke  River  and  by  12  o'Clock  at  night  arrived  safe  at 
this  place  with  all  the  Vessells. 

GEO.  SCOTT 
Commdr  of  L.  I.  &  Rangers 
Fort  Frederick  the  19th  Novembr 

1758 
(Endorsed) 

George  Scott 
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Report  of  his  expedition 
up  the  Petcondiak  River 
Nov.  175S 

The  name  of  Major  George  Scott  will  recall  to  those  who  know 
Petitcodiac  history  the  Robert  Scott  so  closely  associated  with  the 
first  settlement  of  the  district  just  above  the  "head  of  the  river." 
According  to  the  admirable  very  thorough  studies  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Humphreys  of  Petitcodiac,  still  unfortunately  unpublished  but 
kindly  communicated  by  him  to  me,  Robert  Scott,  formerly  a 
Lieutenant  in  His  Majesty's  94th  Regiment  of  Foot,  came  to  this 
region,  via  the  Fort  Cumberland  district  in  or  about  1787,  when 
59  years  of  age,  and  settled  some  two  miles  above  the  head  of  tide 
at  Salisbury.  He  became  the  foremost  resident  of  that  district, 
founding  there  a  family  which  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  was 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  in  Salisbury  Parish.  One  would 
like  to  think  that  he  was  a  relative  or  connection  of  Major  George 
Scott,  and  that  it  was  the  latter,  impressed  during  this  expedition 
by  the  advantages  of  this  river  for  settlement,  who  first  drew  Robert 
Scott's  attention  towards  this  district.  The  data  gathered  by  Mr. 
Humphreys,  however,  provide  no  support  for  the  idea,  and  it  seems 
negatived  by  statements  sent  me  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of  Owen 
Sound,  Ont.,  a  direct  descendant  of  Robert  Scott,  deeply  versed  in 
his  family  history.  The  matter  is  here  mentioned  only  as  a  caution 
to  future  historians  of  the  region. 


The  Map. 

The  map  is  here  reproduced,  four-fifths  the  original  size, 
from  a  tracing  made  as  precisely  as  possible,  though  its  coloring 
(a  blue  lining  along  the  shores  for  water,  and  green  for  land)  is 
perforce  omitted.  The  lettering  is  usually  unmistakeable,  but 
here  and  there  is  obscure  for  a  letter  or  two  which  may  not  be 
rendered  exactly  in  our  tracing. 

The  map  fits  the  Report  so  well  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it 
was  made  during  the  expedition.  It  was  clearly  not  the  work  of 
Major  Scott  himself,  as  shown,  inter  alia,  by  the  spelling  of  the 
name  of  the  River,  and  the  omission  of  the  name  Point  a  Garde, 
so  prominent  in  the  Report.  Accordingly  it  must  have  been 
made  by  one  of  his  officers,  or  else  by  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
vessels. 

Obviously  it  is  not  based  on  a  survey  proper,  but  simply  on 
eye-sketching,  checked  by  general  compass  directions.  The 
upper  part  of  the  River,  as  comparison  with  the  equivalent 
modern  map  shows,  was  not  observed  by  the  maker,  and  must 
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have  been  made  up  from  reports  of  the  officers,  supplemented 
by  information  from  prisoners,  another  feature  pointing  to  a 
transport  captain,  not  an  officer,  as  the  maker,  though  if  by  an 
officer  he  was  probably  Captain  Gorham.  Whatever  the 
source,  the  information  for  the  southern  was  much  inferior  to 
that  for  the  northern  bank,  its  topography  being  wholly  in- 
definite, even  to  omission  of  the  large  Turtle  Creek. 

Its  western  limit  lies  just  beyond  the  large  southerly  branch 
which  is  obviously  our  Coverdale,  or  Little  River,  and  thus 
comes  near  to  the  head  of  tide,  just  above  the  present  village  of 
Salisbury.  This  is  the  "head  of  the  river,"  of  the  Report, 
meaning  head  of  its  navigability  by  vessels.  Its  scale,  as  shown 
by  comparison  with  the  modern  map  (drawn  to  the  same  pro- 
fessed scale),  is  a  little,  but  not  greatly,  exaggerated,  especially 
if  allowance  be  made,  on  the  upper  river,  for  the  windings  that 
are  omitted. 

The  map  is  unfortunately  at  its  worst  just  where  we  would 
expect  it  to  be  best,  that  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  bend 
where  the  city  of  Moncton  now  stands.  The  source  of  the 
confusion  in  this  part  is,  however,  evident  on  inspection;  for 
obviously  the  Fox  Creek  to  Halls  Creek  part,  which  in  fact  is  a 
reach  of  the  lower  river,  is  by  some  error  swung  around  at  right 
angles,  thus  forming  a  reach  of  the  upper  river,  with  the  result 
that  the  great  bend  is  placed  at  Fox  Creek  instead  of  Halls 
Creek,  and  the  real  bend  is  straightened  out  and  becomes  a  part 
of  the  upper  river.  This  understood,  the  interpretation  of  the 
otherwise  puzzling  locations  of  places  thereabouts  becomes  clear, 
as  noted  below. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  however,  the  map  is  historically 
invaluable  for  its  local  information,  partly  for  its  ancient  place- 
nomenclature  but  especially  for  its  approximate  locations  of  the 
French  villages,  or  family  groups.  Indeed  in  these  respects  it 
has  no  predecessor,  for  all  the  earlier  French  general  maps  are 
but  the  crudest  of  sketches,  and  the  only  earlier  map,  made  from 
survey,  "A  Draught  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
surveyed  in  ye  year  1748  by  Charles  Morris  by  Order  of  Colonel 
Mascarene,"  extending  to  the  same  distance  westward,  has  no 
names  except  Fetkoudiak  R. 
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The  names  on  the  map  fall  into  two  groups,  place-names 
proper,  and  French  personal  names. 

River  Pittquidyack,  is  evidently  a  phonetic  rendering  of  the 
current  local  English  pronunciation,  while  the  Petcoudiack  of  the 
Report  is  the  cartographical  spelling,  given  by  Morris  in  1748  as 
Petkoudiak.  The  use  of  the  local  form  points  less  to  an  officer 
than  to  captain  of  a  vessel  as  author  of  the  map.  The  word  is 
Micmac  Indian,  meaning  "The  River  that  turns  around  back," 
i.e.  in  relation  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  shown  in  the  full  mono- 
graphic discussion  of  the  name  in  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
VIII,  1914,  ii,  269-273. 

L 'Acadie  Creek  is  now  Halls  Creek,  still  known  to  the  older 
Acadians  as  Nacadie,  an  abbreviation  of  Panacadie,  used  in  old 
records.  The  name  is  Micmac  Indian.  This  was  no  doubt  the 
creek  "under  the  point  a  Gard"  into  which  Major  Scott  hauled 
all  his  vessels  as  noted  in  his  Report,  for  it  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose  in  all  this  vicinity.  All  data  in 
the  Report  point  to,  and  are  consistent  with,  the  assumption, 
highly  probable  on  general  grounds,  that  Point  a  Garde,  or 
Gard  (meaning  "the  watch  point"),  unfortunately  omitted  from 
the  map,  was  the  prominent  low  bluff,  said  to  be  also  known  to 
the  Acadians  as  "Terre  rouge,"  where  now  is  the  Bore  Park  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  City  of  Moncton. 

Jagersome,  seems  to  represent  a  personal  name,  as  noted 
below. 

The  Boar,  now  spelled  Bore,  indicates  the  place  on  the  river 
where  that  phenomenon  becomes  prominent. 

River  at  Fox  Point  could  be  only  Fox  Creek.  The  phrase 
suggests  that  the  Creek  received  its  present  name  from  an 
earlier  named  Fox  Point.  The  reason  for  its  erroneous  position 
in  relation  to  the  great  bend  of  the  River  has  already  been 
noted. 

La  Chapelle  means  of  course  "The  Chapel,"  which  according 
to  M.  Placide  Gaudet  stood  near  or  in  the  Bore  Park  at  Moncton. 
His  testimony  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  in  the  Moncton 
Times  of  Dec.  11,  1889,  where,  speaking  of  the  coming  of  the 
first  settlers  it  is  said,  "the  ruins  of  a  rude  chapel  and  graveyard 
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were  found  near  where  the  sugar  refinery  and  gas  and  water 
building  now  stands,  at  the  lower  end  of  Main  Street.  The  late 
James  Beatty,  senior,  built  a  house  on  this  site  about  the  year 
1839,  and  in  making  excavations  for  a  cellar,  some  sixteen 
coffins  were  dug  up  containing  remains  supposed  to  be  those  of 
early  French  settlers  .  .  .  The  bones  were  respectably 
interred  in  the  old  burying  ground  near  by."  The  large-scale 
published  Walling  map  of  1862  marks  the  site  of  the  J.  Beattie 
house,  as  on  the  south  side  of  main  street,  a  little  above  King,  and 
therefore  within  the  limits  of  the  Bore  Park.  These  data  are 
fully  confirmed  with  additional  detail,  by  M.  Placide  Gaudet, 
in  a  valuable  and  eloquent  address  made  by  him  at  the  Ninth 
National  Congress  of  the  Acadians,  held  at  Moncton  in  August, 
1927. 

Isleel  Creek,  somewhat  obscurely  written  on  the  map,  cor- 
responds in  position  most  nearly  with  Boundary  Creek;  for 
Michael's  or  else  Island  (Islet?),  Creek,  with  which  one  thinks  to 
connect  the  name,  lies  too  far  west.  As  this  seems  to  be  the  place, 
2  leagues  west  of  point  a  Garde,  in  which  the  prize  was  found,  the 
word  may  be  a  corruption  of  her  name. 

Cherlegash  Creek  is  clearly  Intervale  Creek,  of  which  is  was 
evidently  the  Indian  name. 

Scooner  Creek  must  be  Geldarts  Creek,  the  name  presumably 
indicating  the  place  the  privateer  schooner  was  taken,  as  noted 
in  the  Report. 

Point  de  Cuid  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  Pointe  du  Coude, 
for  Le  Coude  meaning  "(elbow)  bend,"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  French  name  for  the  great  bend  in  the  river  at  Moncton, 
later  called  by  the  English  "The  Bend."  The  Point  would  be 
that  at  the  apex  of  the  south  side  of  the  river,  now  marked  by  a 
small  light-house,  this  point  having  its  erroneous  position  on  the 
map  for  the  reason  given  above. 

Cockles  River,  the  second  below  the  Bend  must  be  Mud 
Creek.  The  form  of  the  word  suggests  a  corruption  of  a  French 
name.  Crokey  River,  is  found  on  a  map  of  1776  for  Jacquet 
River,   in    Restigouche   County. 
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The  French  personal  names  on  the  map  must  indicate  the 
locations  of  families,  or  family  groups,  at  the  time.  Evidently 
taken  down  phonetically  by  the  English  map  maker,  presumably 
from  the  French  prisoners,  they  are  in  cases  so  corrupted  as  to  be 
unrecognizable  by  even  the  vast  and  precise  knowledge  of  Aca- 
dian families  possessed  by  our  great  historian  of  that  people,  M. 
Placide  Gaudet,  who,  living  now  in  retirement  at  Shediac,  has 
identified  for  me  all  that  he  could.  Indeed,  with  all  of  his  usual 
generous  helpfulness,  by  which  I  have  profited  through  a  great 
many  years,  he  has  sent  me  a  far  greater  profusion  of  invaluable 
material  than  I  have  been  able  to  use.  In  so  far  as  this  bears 
immediately  on  our  present  subject,  the  results  here  follow, 
though  the  crude  attempts  at  identification  of  localities  are  mostly 
my  own. 

Pier  Pier,  would  be  Pierre-a-Pierre,  i.e.,  Pierre  son  of  Pierre. 
One  Pierre  (dit  Piau)  Belliveau  was  the  founder  of  the  village 
of  Pierre  a  Michael,  now  Belliveau  Village,  farther  down,  the 
River,  beyond  limits  of  our  modern  map. 

Pier  Surrett,  was  Pierre  Suret,  who  was  established  in  1754  at 
Pree  d'en  Haut  which  is  also  below  the  limits  of  our  modern 
map,  though  seemingly  in  1758  he  was  just  below  Fox  Creek. 

John  ranoul,  was  probably  Jean  Vincent,  living  in  1754  at  the 
present  Belliveau  Village,  here  shown  seemingly  south  of  Fox 
Creek. 

Amovail  Village,  was  possibly  Amirault,  on  Fox  Creek.  In 
1754  there  was  an  Amirault  Village  on  the  west  side  of  the 
River. 

Silvabro,  Silvain  Breau  or  Braut,  at  Leger  Corner  (now  Leger). 

Jagersome,  perhaps  Jacques  (Jacquo?)  Sonier.  The  name 
apparently  belongs  to  the  scattered  houses  near  the  shore  be- 
tween Halls  Creek  and  Babineau  Marsh,  the  name  being  written 
along  the  water  presumably  in  default  of  convenient  space 
on  the  land. 

Bonnapet,  probably  (Pierre)  Bonapetit,  seemingly  seated 
about  a  mile  above  Jonathans  Creek. 

Sunnea,  Sonnier  (or  Saulnier) :  apparently  on  the  low  hill  a 
mile  above  Boundary  Creek. 
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Jeanbois,  John  Boye,  dit  Semer;  probably  at  Village  Point  of 
our  modern  map,  so  named,  it  is  likely,  because  opposite  an  im- 
portant village  noted  later. 

Beauxsoleil  Village,  Alexander  Brossard  dit  Beausoleil  the 
elder,  and  his  children.  Probably  east  of  Island  Creek,  which 
seems  indicated  just  west  of  the  village. 

Victuare  Village,  Victor  Brossard  dit  Beausoleil,  son  of 
Joseph,  brother  of  Alexander,  above.  The  place  was  probably 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Coverdale  River,  extending  up  towards 
the  present  Salisbury.  The  men,  of  course,  travelled  on  the 
marshes  which  offered  a  firm  and  easy  route,  explaining  their 
rapid  movements.  This  Beausoleil  was  probably  the  Bon  Soleil 
mentioned  so  favorably  in  the  Journal  of  Captain  William  Pote,, 
wTho  in  1745  passed  this  way  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Indians  en  route 
from  Port  Royal  to  Quebec.  He  says, — "we  marched  By  Several 
french  houses  by  ye  Side  of  ye  River,  and  Stopped  at  a  mans 
house,  named  bon  Soliel,  this  man  Treated  me  with  much 
Cevility,  and  Gave  me  Some  Victuals  &  a  Dram,  and  Some 
Tabacoe,  and  acquainted  me  that  his  house,  was  ye  Last  french 
house  I  should  meet  with,  Till  I  arrived  to  ye  River  of  Saint 
Johns." 

Although  there  is  no  trace  of  it  on  the  map,  there  was  apparen- 
ly  at  this  time  a  settlement  on  the  Coverale  River,  missed  by  this 
expedition.  In  the  Calhoun  Journal  of  1771  below  mentioned, 
the  Coverdale  River  is  clearly  indicated  as  "a  creek  falling  into 
the  river  on  the  south  side,  near  the  line  of  Hillsboro  township," 
after  which  it  is  stated, — "we  travelled  up  this  creek  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  .  .  .  after  going  to  the  east  side  of  the  creek 
we  saw  some  of  the  French  Pirate  houses.  I  was  informed  the 
French  took  a  large  schooner  once  into  this  bay  and  ran  her  so  far  up 
this  creek  in  the  time  of  spring  tides  that  she  never  was  got  out 
again."  This  village,  according  to  M.  Gaudet,  was  called  Village 
de  Babineau.  It  was  founded  by  Jean-Pierre  Babineau  after 
1755,  and  he  was  also  expelled  by  Scott,  whose  report,  however, 
shows  no  evidence  thereof.  Later  he  returned  to  this  location, 
and  after  various  vicissitudes,  settled  at  Leger,  where  Babineau 
Marsh  (of  our  modern  map)  preserves  his  name. 
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Dodoff,  possibly  (Simon)  Darouet,  but  more  likely  the  for- 
gotten surname  of  one  of  the  settlers  mentioned  below. 

Landrie,  is  clearly  Landry,  of  whom  more  in  a  monemt. 

Paultibico,  clearly  Paul  Tibodeau. 

Although  the  lack  of  recognizable  topography  along  the  south 
side  of  the  river  seems  to  preclude  any  identification  of  localities, 
we  can  place  these  settlers  from  other  evidence.  Thus,  in  a  peti- 
tion of  1787,  preserved  among  the  Albert  Land  Memorials  at 
Fredericton,  is  one  from  John  and  Dominick  Babbineau,  Gregory 
and  Joseph  Tibbido,  and  Peter  L'Andrie,  asking  that  if  not  allow- 
ed to  remain  on  lands  they  had  occupied  four  years,  they  should 
be  paid  for  their  improvements;  while  in  another  petition  of  1797 
Dominick  and  Peter  Babinot,  Gregory  Francis  and  Joseph 
Terrio,  Peter  Landrie,  Peter  Samuel  and  Joseph  Robicheau, 
Robert  and  Joseph  Voiture,  ask  for  lands  on  which  they  have 
made  improvements  on  Turtle  Creek.  It  would  accordingly 
seem  clear  that  these  names  include  descendants  of  the  Landrie 
and  Paultibico,  and  presumably  of  the  Dodoff,  of  the  map,  who 
after  Scott's  expedition  returned  to  these  lands.  The  petitions 
were  not  granted,  though  the  petitioners  were  given  good  lands 
elsewhere.  Theirs  was  undoubtedly  the  village  to  which  there  is 
an  interesting  reference  in  the  Calhoun  Journal  of  1777,  (publish- 
ed  in   the   Chignecto  Post,   of  Dec.   7,    1876)   as  follows, — 

"we  got  up  to  a  French  setllement  above  the  bend  .  .  .some 
Indians  had  gone  up  to  fish,  so  we  took  with  us  a  Frenchman  as 
an  interpreter  in  case  any  difficulties  should  arise  between  us. 
The  French  at  this  place  were  reapnig  their  grain  which  looked 
extremely  well,  as  did  everything  they  had  in  the  ground,  except 
some  Indian  corn  .  .  .  They  entertained  us  very  kindly,  and 
gave  us  spruce  beer  to  drink." 

Another  reference  enables  us  to  place  this  village  more  closely, 
for  a  note  in  the  Moncton  Transcript,  of  June  27,  1906,  reads, — 
"It  is  said  that  the  Wallaces,  who  took  up  lands  about  midway 
between  Moncton  and  Salisbury,  first  lived  in  an  old  French 
house.  There  had  been  quite  an  extensive  French  village  at  this 
point  and  for  a  long  time  the  place  was  known  simply  as  "The 
Village."     The  records  show  that  the  lands  of  the  Wallaces  were 
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just  above  Turtle  Creek,  in  the  angle  between  that  stream  and 
the  main  river.  Finally,  yet  another  interesting  confirmatory 
reference  occurs  in  Cockburn's  Report  on  Emigration,  (a  British 
Blue-book),  1827,  which  states  that  the  French  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  intervales  at  the  Forks  of  Turtle  Creek  (i.e.  the  Fork 
with  the  main  river),  calling  the  place  Fourche  a  Crapaud. 

(Later  information  seems  to  show  that  the  Village  Point  of 
our  modern  map  belongs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.) 

Jonqua,  Jean  Aucoin,  seated  somewhere  well  below  Turtle 
Creek. 

Tnzang,  Toussaint  Blanchard.  Between  Mill  and  Mud 
Creeks. 

Jean  de  la  Colline.     Possibly  Jean  Babineau,  fils.     There  was 

a  Jean  : — ?    established  on  a  hill,  hence  surnamed  "  de  la 

Colline,"  to  distinguish  him  from  another  of  the  same  name. 
Apparently  at  Lower  Coverdale  (beyond  limits  of  our  modern 
map)  where  there  is  a  low  isolated  hill. 

Racobomoi.  Jacquo  Bonnevie,  dit  Beaumont,  (whence  later 
the  name  of  the  village,  and  Indian  Reserve,  near  Fort  Folly 
Point).     Probably  above  Stony  Creek. 

The  omission  from  map  and  report  of  any  mention  of  settle- 
ments below  the  last-named  is  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
region  had  been  thoroughly  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  Col.  Frye 
in  1755.  It  was  then  that  the  village  and  church  at  Hillsborough 
were  burnt,  and  the  English  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  by  the 
French  under  Boishebert,  though  the  English  carried  off  their 
dead,  who  were  buried  in  a  mound  on  the  outer  marsh  at  Shepody. 
Contemporary  accounts  of  the  event  are  known,  but,  despite 
much  search,  Colonel  Frye's  official  Report  has  not  yet  been 
found. 

The  names  of  many,  or  most,  of  those  mentioned  by  M. 
Gaudet,  occur  in  a  detailed  census  of,  1754,  which  he  has  sent  me, 
as  living  along  the  lower  Petitcodiac,  whence  they  were  expelled 
by  Frye's  expedition  of  1755.  The  places  where  Scott  found 
them,  as  shown  on  the  map,  would  therefore  seem  to  represent 
new  homes  they  had  made  for  themselves  on  the  upper  river. 
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The  determination  of  some  at  least  of  the  sites  of  these 
settlements  through  a  correlation  of  the  testimony  of  topography, 
tradition,  and  occurrence  of  old  cellars,  and  as  well  the  fixing  of 
other  historic  sites  of  local  interest,  should  not  be  difficult  for 
some  interested  critical  local  student,  to  whom  these  problems 
are  commended.  None  such  seems  yet  to  have  arisen,  though  the 
river  from  Salisbury  upwards  is  being  minutely  and  successfully 
studied  in  this  way  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Humphreys  of  Petitcodiac. 
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10.      Mr.  Oscar  Hanson's  Memoranda  on  the  Settlement 

of  the  Coast  from  Musquash  to  Beaver 

Harbor. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  last  century  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  somewhat  well  the  late  Mr.  Oscar  Hanson,  then  the 
leading  resident  of  Little  Lepreau.  He  was  a  grand  figure  of  a 
man,  a  veritable  patriarch  in  aspect  as  well  as  in  his  broad  and 
tolerant  interest  in  men  and  deeds  past  and  present.  Impressed 
through  several  conversations  by  his  wealth  of  knowledge, 
gathered  through  long  and  interested  inquiry  from  the  older 
people,  concerning  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  coast,  I  asked  him 
in  1S93,  when  he  was  past  seventy  years  of  age  but  yet  sound  in 
body  and  memory,  to  write  down  for  me  an  account  of  the  first 
settlement  of  the  region  he  knew  so  well;  and  although  such 
writing  came  not  easily  to  him,  he  presently  sent  me  the  me- 
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moranda  here  printed.  These  are  reproduced  exactly  as  written' 
except  that  I  have  rectified  some  irregularities  of  spelling  and 
diction.  His  knowledge  was  of  course  chiefly  traditional,  and 
no  doubt  embodies  some  of  the  faults  of  that  invaluable  though 
warily-to-be-used  source  of  information;  but  where  possible  to 
check  the  statements  from  records,  notably  those  in  the  Crown 
Land  office  at  Fredericton,  it  proves  on  the  whole  essentially 
accurate,  thus  providing  good  ground  for  confidence  in  the 
remainder.  The  memoranda,  I  know,  embody  only  part  of  the 
knowledge  he  had,  but  that  little  will  prove  no  small  aid  to  the 
future  student  who  will  write  the  history  of  this  interesting 
section   of   the   Province. 

The  chief  fact  brought  out  by  the  manuscript  is  the  extent  to 
which  this  coast  was  originally  settled  by  Loyalists,  for  although 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  St.  John  with  Musquash,  and  of 
Passamaquoddy  with  Beaver  Harbor,  as  Loyalist  centers,  we  had 
not  thought  of  the  intermediate  region  as  almost  entirely  first 
settled  by  them.  The  matter  is  all  the  more  worth  notice  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  change  from  an  old  to  a  new  era  now  in  pro- 
gress there.  For,  as  elsewhere  in  the  English-speaking  parts  of  the 
Province,  the  settlement  of  this  region  is  now  shrinking,  even  to 
abandonment,  from  the  remoter  places  towards  the  larger  centres. 
A  new  factor,  however,  is  rising  to  dominance  through  the  advent 
of  the  tourist  traffic,  for  almost  the  entire  coast  is  paralleled  by 
new  trunk  roads  which  are  not  only  destined  to  carry  a  throng  of 
speeding  transients,  but  to  bring  many  who  will  linger,  even  to 
making  vacation  homes,  in  this  region  of  great  summer  charm. 

To  the  manuscript  I  have  added  some  apposite  notes,  as  also 
a  map,  in  twTo  parts,  designed  particularly  to  show  the  names  for 
places  now  in  actual  local  use.  For  here,  as  elsewhere  on  our 
coasts,  some  of  the  names  on  the  published  maps  were  given 
arbitrarily  by  Admiralty  or  other  official  surveyors,  and  although 
copied  for  generations  from  one  map  to  another  never  became 
locally  known;  while  others,  though  local  in  origin, have  become 
gradually  obsolete,  and  replaced  by  those  now  in  full  use  unbe- 
known to  the  map  makers.  In  completing  this  map  I  have  had 
the  kind  aid,  which  I  now  gratefully  acknowledge,  of  two  very 
well-informed  and  obliging  residents  of  the  coast,  Mr.  W.  M.. 
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Snider,  of  Point  Lepreau,  and  Mr.  David  Thompson,  of  Chance 
Harbor.  Of  course  there  are  numberless  other,  often  very 
interesting  names,  of  ledges,  points,  coves,  rocks,  weirs,  etc., 
impossible  to  add  to  maps  so  small  in  scale  as  those  herewith 
presented,  but  well  worth  collecting  and  marking  on  detailed 
large-scale  maps  illustrating  the  histories  of  the  respective  places. 

The  coast  from  Musquash  to  Point  Lepreau  runs  southeast 
in  a  line  determined  by  one  of  the  ancient  fault-slips  which  have 
originated  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  but  at  Point  Lepreau,  a  cross  fault 
sets  the  coast  back  a  few  miles,  forming  the  fine  varied  major 
inlet  of  Maces  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  the  southeast  direction 
is  resumed,  along  a  parallel  Fundian  fault,  to  Beaver  Harbor  and 
beyond.  Geologically  the  region  is  complex,  and  many  notes  of 
interest  thereon  occur  in  the  Report  of  the  geologist  Gesner  of 
1838,  in  the  more  elaborate  Report  of  Bailey  and  Mathew  of 
1870-71,  and  in  others  later;  but  it  is  yet  to  be  studied  in  detail. 

This  coast,  all  the  way  from  Musquash  to  Beaver  Harbor, 
though  nowhere  high,  is  mostly  stern  and  rockbound,  with  low 
bordering  cliffs  and  projecting,  though  rarely  off-lying,  ledges, 
all  surmounted  by  a  rolling  mantle  of  dense  dark  forest.  Here 
and  there,  however,  mostly  at  the  mouths  of  ancient  river 
valleys,  open  up  little  harbors,  rock-bordered  except  for  oc- 
casional sandy  coves,  and  ending  as  a  rule  where  little  streams 
enter  through  beaches  and  low  terrace  uplands;  and  here  are 
offered  good  sites  for  a  few  settlers,  whose  situation  has  made 
them  part  fishermen,  part  farmers,  and  part  lumbermen. 

Everywhere  the  region  is  dominated  by  the  contiguity  of  the 
sea,  with  its  tang  in  the  air,  its  sporadic  fogs  in  the  offing,  and  its 
high-ranging  tides.  The  sounds  are  of  waves,  and  seabirds,  and 
deep-booming  fog-horns,  and  the  busy  pud-pud  of  motor-boats, 
and  the  working  of  fishing  craft.  The  talk  is  of  the  coming  of  fish 
the  seining  of  weirs,  and  the  passing  of  ships.  The  climate 
though  stern  in  winter  is  charming  in  summer.  In  this  environ- 
ment a  good  ancestry  has  bred  a  hardy,  self-reliant,  well  in- 
formed, and  hospitable  people,  who  have  largely  sent  their  sturdy 
stock  to  success  elsewhere,  all  too  few  of  them  remaining 

The  history  of  the  region  has  not  yet  been  written,  but 
foundational  documents  thereon  occur  in  the  records  of  the  Crown 
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Land  Office  at  Fredericton,  where  also  is  the  invaluable  great 
series  of  the  "Land  Memorials,"  which  contain  frequent  auto- 
biographical details  stated  by  the  first  settlers  themselves,  and 
attested  by  their  own  signatures:  in  a  General  Report  on  the 
land  grants  in  Charlotte  County,  by  Deputy  Surveyor  D. 
MacDonald  in  1806:  and  in  other  places  mentioned  in  the  notes 
below. 


Mr  Hanson's  Memoranda,  with  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

Musquash  Harbour  was  first  settled  by  Thomas  Menzies,  one 
of  the  Loyalists  in  the  first  settling  of  the  county,  who  built  his 
house  on  the  westward  side  of  the  harbour  a  little  above  5 
fathom  hole.  A  man  with  considerable  means,  he  brought  a 
large  oak  frame  of  a  house  and  lumber  from  New  York  and  put 
it  up  at  this  place.  He  raised  a  large  family  here.  The  house 
is  still  standing  and  looks  fine,  and  his  heirs  still  occupy  the 
property,  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Musquash.  He  was  frozen 
to  death  on  his  way  from  St.  John  on  a  very  cold  night  many 
years  ago. 

Musquash  River.  Some  2  miles  up  river  the  tide  water 
divides.  That  to  the  East  is  called  Lancaster  River,  and  at  the 
head  of  tide  the  first  saw  mill  was  built  by  George  Hathaway, 
and  operated  by  him  for  some  years,  then  sold  to  a  company  who 
had  it  incorporated  together  with  thirty-two  thousand  acres  of 
wilderness  land,  called  Lancaster  Mill  Company.  Then  the 
Musquash  branch.  The  first  mill  at  the  head  of  tide  was  built 
by  Richard  Lawrence  and  operated  by  him  for  a  number  of  years. 
And  here  is  where  Clayton  Tilton  was  shot  many  years  ago  in 
trying  to  arrest  a  deserting  soldier.  This  Tilton  was  a  Loyalist 
and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Musquash.  There  was  many 
loyal  men  shot  in  and  around  Musquash  trying  to  arrest  soldiers 
who  were  deserting  from  the  British  Army,  leaving  St.  John 
and  following  the  St.  John  road  making  for  the  United  States. 
I  have  seen  14  at  a  time,  deserters. 

On  the  accompanying  maps,  traced,  with  changes  and  additions, 
from  the  50  chains  to  the  inch  plans  of  the  Crown  Land  office,  the 
grants  represented  are  those  to  the  Loyalists  and  other  first  settlers 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hanson. 

There  were,  of  course,  several  other  prominent  Loyalist  settlers 
at  Musquash,  but  evidently  those  named  have  left  the  strongest 
impress  in  local  tradition.  The  shooting  of  Tilton  is  fully  described 
in  the  little  book  Old  Time  Tragedies  by  W.  K.  Reynolds,  St.  John, 
1895.  A  chief  attraction  of  Musquash  for  the  first  settlers,  as  for  a 
few  French  who  temporarily  preceded  them,  rested  in  the  presence 
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of  the  extensive  salt- hay  marshes,  which  indeed  originated  the 
Indian  name  of  the  place,  viz  Mesgosquelk,  (of  which  our  name 
Musquash  is  known  to  be  a  corruption),  meaning  "at  the  extend- 
ing grass  marshes."  The  Lancaster  Mill  Company  (named  of  course 
from  the  Parish  which  from  1786  to  1877  included  Musquash)  was 
formed  to  exploit  the  lumber  resources  of  the  Inglewood  Manor  (on 
the  East  Branch)  granted  in  1837  to  Moses  H.  Perley,  as  fully  record- 
ed in  Ar.adiensis  (St.  John),  III,  1903,  pp.  8-18.  The  East  Branch 
is  also  known  locally  as  Brittains  River  and  the  West  Branch  as 
Clinch's  Stream. 

Despite  its  great  local  interest,  no  history  of  Musquash  has 
appeared  except  in  fugitive  newspaper  articles,  (notably  in  the 
Sr.  John  Sun,  June  13,  1903);  and  herein  rests  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive invitation  to  a  local  historian. 

Then  Musquash  Head  was  first  settled  by  one  Richard  Brad- 
ley who  raised  quite  a  family.  He  was  a  Loyalist,  a  soldier. 
His  sons  all  followed  the  sea.  But  there  are  some  of  his  heirs 
still  at  the  place,  which  is  called  Musquash  Cove. 

As  the  map  shows,  Richard  Bradley's  grant  did  not  cover  the 
western  head  of  Musquash,  but  he  probably  occupied  an  earlier 
grant  there,  at  Gooseberry  (not  Musquash)  Cove.  This  place  (the 
only  one  on  the  maps  that  I  do  not  personally  know)  is  still  settled, 
according  to  the  fine  chart  of  Musquash  Harbor,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  1923. 

Then  the  next  place,  a  little  to  the  west,  is  Little  Musquash. 
It  was  first  settled  by  George  Carter,  who  carried  on  farming  and 
fishing  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  Loyalist  of  Irish  descent. 
He  likewise  occupied  Harbour  By  Chance  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  am  told  some  of  his  posterity  still  reside  there. 

The  G.  Carter  grant  at  Little  Musquash  (he  had  another  near 
Gooseberry  Cove)  was  preceded  by  a  James  Wenn  grant.  This 
pleasant  place,  with  some  salt  marsh,  is  now  abandoned,  though  the 
old  hay  fields  at  its  head  are  still  open. 

Harbour  By  Chance,  now  often  called  Haley's  Cove  from  a 
former  resident,  is  also  abandoned.  It  is  a  rock  bound  place,  except 
at  its  head,  where  old  fields  are  still  partly  open.  The  name  is  said 
locally  to  rest  in  the  difficulty  of  making  safe  haven  there. 

Chance  Harbour  some  3  miles  to  the  west  of  Musquash 
Harbour  was  settled  by  Loyalists  (some  call  them  Refugees). 
J.  Price,  David  Belding.  The  Price  family  has  long  disappeared; 
the  Beldings  remained  and  have  become  a  large  village  and 
seemingly  very  prosperous,  with  churches  and  fine  school.  Their 
occupations  are  farming  and  fishing,  principally  the  latter.  Their 
harbour  is  what  they  call  a  high  water  harbour,  rather  difficult 
to  get  in  but  then  quite  safe. 

Chance  Harbour  is  said  locally  to  owe  its  name  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  in  a  storm, — one  takes  a  chance,  so  to  speak. 
The  prosperous  settlement  is  wholly  in  the  western  cove.      The 
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larger  northern  extension,  seen  on  the  left  from  the  highway  in 
approaching  the  coast,  is  called  McLaughlin's  Cove,  from  its  grantees 
and  former  residents.  It  ends  in  a  small  salt  marsh,  with  two 
streams,  and  pleasant  uplands  now  abandoned,  though  evidences 
of  settlement  still  remain. 

Some  additional  information  about  the  earliest  settlers  has  been 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  David  Thompson,  Postmaster  at  Chance 
Harbor.  Daniel  and  Samuel  Belding  were  brothers  (the  former  was 
Mr.  Thompson's  great-grandfather),  Loyalists  from  New  York. 
They  came  before  McLaughlin  and  James  Boyle.  James  Price  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  grantee,  and  J.  Thomas  the  next,  these 
facts  being  consistent  with  the  grant  plans. 

Then  to  the  west  some  2  miles  is  Little  Dipper  Harbour, 
settled  by  one  John  Black,  Loyalist,  who  raised  a  large  family 
here,  but  they  have  all  scattered,  mostly  to  the  U.S.,  and  the 
property  fell  into  the  Roach  family. 

This  is  where  the  water  from  Clear  Lake  empties  into  the  tide. 
Those  people  follow  farming  and  fishing,  mostly  the  latter. 
This  is  where  many  coasting  vessels  have  been  lost  in  years  gone 
by. 

The  vessels  were  lost,  I  suppose,  because  of  the  reefs  which  are 
especially  prevalent  hereabouts.  Some  of  the  earliest  maps,  e.  g. 
Champlain's  of  1607,  marks  shoals  ("basses")  just  here.  The  large 
northerly  cove  into  which  empties  a  little  stream  called  Belding's 
Creek,  presents  a  great  expanse  of  gravel  beaches,  very  prominent 
from  the  highway  beside  it. 

Then  2  miles  to  the  west  is  called  Round  Meadows,  whereon 
Thomas  Donald  settled,  a  Loyalist,  but  only  remained  for  a 
short  time.  The  place  is  now  occupied  by  one  Robert  James 
who  has  raised  a  large  family  and  his  sons  are  now  among  the 
smartest  coasters  in  the  Bay. 

This  Robert  James  is  presumably  a  descendant  of  the  R.  J. 
James,  whose  grant  is  shown  on  the  map.  The  place,  most  appro 
priately  named,  has  now  no  residents. 

Then  some  3  miles  farther  to  the  west  comes  Dipper  Harbour. 
This  place  was  settled  by  discharged  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  among  the  names  is  Hugh  Campbell,  the  only 
family  that  has  remained  at  the  place.  This  is  a  nice  safe 
harbour  for  small  vessels,  a  great  place  of  resort  for  Pilot's  vessels 
and  Coasters  and  Fishing  vessels.  Here  is  where  Midshipman, 
afterward  Colonel,  George  Anderson  settled,  and  built  a  great 
mansion  cf  a  house  in  the  year  of  1813.  This  house  is  now 
standing  and  in  good  condition.  And  this  is  the  place  where  the 
great  whale  was  killed  by  one  Uley  Francis  some  60  years  ago, 
and  the  great  jaws  were  used  by  Colonel  Anderson  for  gate  posts 
for  his  garden,  and  it  was  quite  an  ornament.  At  the  head  of  this 
harbour  there  was  a  tide  water  mill  for  manufacturing  lumber, 
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principally  ship  planks,  by  one  William  Thompson,  who  also  built 
there  a  ship  in  1830.  Afterwards  the  mill  was  burnt,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  little  business  except  boat  building  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Campbell  family.  The  principal 
business  then  is  fishing  with  some  farming.  Then  here  is  where 
our  Dominion  Government  spent  $60,000  (sixty  thousand)  in 
building  a  Breakwater  for  safety  of  shipping,  and  shortly  after  a 
great  southeast  storm  carried  the  whole  structure  away. 

Well  then,  some  2  miles  below  Dipper  is  the  noted  Plumper 
Point,  a  very  high  bluff  of  land  or  ledge;  this  is  where  a  ship 
called  the  Plumper  was  lost  somewhere  in  the  year  1812  or 
thereabouts,  (records  will  tell),  and  most  every  soul  was  lost; 
one  pilot  Simpson  had  charge.  I  have  often  heard  the  old  folks 
say,  especially  old  Mr.  Hugh  Belmore,  that  the  Pilot  was  beat 
out  and  laid  down  for  a  nap;  and  before  doing  so  he  gave  orders 
for  the  ship  to  run  3  hours  off  shore  and  2  on,  and  they  mistook 
the  order  and  ran  2  hours  on'  and  3  on.  When  the  pilot  came  on 
deck  he  sang  out  helm  hard  a  port,  but  it  too  late.  The  pilot 
with  some  of  the  crew  went  up  the  rigging,  and  with  the  roll  of 
the  sea  with  ship  side  on,  they  jumped  from  the  rigging  and 
caught  the  Bluff  Ledge.  Some  clung  to  the  rock  and  were 
saved,  others  fell  back  and  were  drowned.  One  thing  strange 
was  that  the  Captain  and  his  wife  jumped  overboard  clutched 
in  one  another's  arms.  There  was  a  great  many  went  down  in 
this  ship  disaster  together  with  the  sum  50  thousand  pounds, 
all  in  specie.  It  was  coming  to  St.  John  to  pay  off  the  troops. 
(I  think  you  can  get  a  more  correct  detail  of  this  disaster). 

Dipper  Harbor,  center  of  a  typical  fishery  settlement,  is  a 
charming  place,  with  the  present  village  lying  just  within  the  entrance 
on  the  south  side.  It  had  also  other  Loyalist  settlers  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hanson,  as  shown  by  Crown  Land  records.  Its  history  has 
not  yet  been  written,  though  it  offers  tempting  invitation  to  a  local 
historian. 

The  name  is  variously  explained  locally;  as  due  to  its  shape, 
like  a  dipper;  and,  evidently  by  suggestion  of  an  early  record  as 
Dippoo,  as  of  Indian  origin;  and  as  descriptive  of  an  abundance  here 
of  the  diving  sea-bird  called  the  Dipper,  still  abundant  there  in  the 
winter  months,  this  explanation  being  probably  correct.  Pre- 
Loyalist  maps  call  it  Carriage  Harbor,  which  is  possibly  derived  from 
an  Indian  portage,  via  the  long  tidal  creek  at  its  head,  over  to 
Welch's  Cove  in  Maces  May,  a  route  which  would  avoid  the  dangers 
of  Point  Lepreau. 

The  wreck  of  H.M.S.  Plumper,  (on  December  5th,  1812)  with 
loss  of  lives  and  specie  is  an  historical  event  well-known  in  local 
annals.  Plumper  Head  is  the  highest  bluff  on  this  coast,  rising  near 
a  hundred  feet  vertically  from  the  water. 

Then  some  2  miles  below  to  the  west  is  called  Duck  Pond,  a 
nice  beach  but  poor  harbour,   where  one  William   Thompson 
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resided  many  years  and  built  many  vessels,  such  as  large  coasters. 
At  present  some  of  the  Thompson  family  reside  here,  and  carry 
on  boat  building,  farming  and  fishing. 

Here  is  a  small  grassy  pond  held  up  by  a  beach  and  fed  by  a 
stream,  said  to  be  formerly  a  great  place  for  ducks. 

Then  some  miles  to  the  westward  is  Point  Lepreaux  light 
house,  and  a  whistle  stands,  two  most  valuable  institutions  for 
the  mariners  in  dark  storm  and  fog  here.  Also  the  county  line 
starts  dividing  St.  John  and  Charlotte  counties.  The  only 
inhabitants  in  this  place  are  keepers  of  light  and  whistle  houses. 
It  is  a  very  wild  place  in  a  storm. 

Point  Lepreau,  (often  written  Lepreaux)  is  here  succinctly 
characterized.  The  name  is  of  corrupted  French  origin,  but  of 
uncertain  meaning,  and  may  have  been  applied  originally  to  Indian 
Cove,  mentioned  below. 

Southwest  of  the  Whistle  is  a  ledge  and  tiny  cove  still  pointed 
out  as  the  place  where  nearly  a  half-century  ago  the  steamer  State 
of  Maine  went  ashore  in  a  fog,  but  with  no  loss  of  life.  She  was 
later  taken  off  without  great  damage.  A  short  half-mile  east  of  the 
Point  is  the  Allan  Gilmour  Ledge,  where  a  steamship  of  that  name 
was  lost  a  century  ago. 

Then  due  north  from  this  Point  1  mile  is  Indian  Cove,  where 
a  large  number  of  Indians  frequent  almost  the  year  round,  living 
in  camps  and  wigwams,  as  they  call  them;  and  with  their  canoes 
shoot  porpoise  and  seal,  often  shooting  from  6  to  10  a  day  to  a 
canoe,  generally  owing  to  the  fine  weather. 

This  cove  at  its  northern  end  is  a  very  pleasant  camp  ground, 
with  a  good  beach  of  coarse  gravel,  an  attractive  low  upland  camp 
site,  and  a  little  running  stream.  A  well-trodden  path  leading  thence 
to  the  highway  may  continue  the  old  Indian  portage  across  to  Duck 
Cove,  avoiding  the  great  tide  rips  off  Point  Lepreau.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Thomas,  late  light  keeper  at  Point  Lepreau,  wrote  me  in  1891  of  this 
portage,  which  ran  from  the  Indian  camp  to  a  landing  about  a  half 
mile  northeast  of  the  Point,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  he  himself 
remembering  it  well.  The  Passamaquoddy  Indians  came  there  every 
summer  to  within  recent  years,  pursuing  their  venturesome  shooting 
of  porpoise  from  open  canoes;  but  they  come  no  more.  Possibly 
the  name  Lepreau  may  have  belonged  originally  to  this  cove,  since 
the  Foint  has  its  own  very  different  Tndian  name. 

Welch's  Cove,  a  little  to  the  north,  was  also,  no  doubt,  an  Indian 
resort,  for  old  plans  mark  an  "Indian  Cove"  there.  A  portage  trail 
may  well  have  crossed  thence  to  the  Dipper  Harbor  Creek,  as  already 
noted. 

Between  the  two  Indian  Coves  is  Timms  Point,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  many  resorts  on  this  coast  for  money  diggers. 

Then  some  2  miles  north  is  Maces  Bay.  This  place  was 
settled  by  5  Loyalists  who  first  landed  at  Beaver  Harbour, 
coming  from  Philadelphia,  U.  S.,  in  the  Mayflower.  One  of  the 
5  was  my  great- uncle  James  Harris,  who  settled  here  and  made 
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himself  a  fine  farm.  Some  of  his  family  died  here,  and  he  got 
discontented  and  went  back  to  Beaver  Harbour,  and  there  he 
and  his  wife  died.  This  Maces  Bay  is  called  a  very  pretty  level 
country  with  good  soil,  and  the  people  seem  to  be  prosperous. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  farming  and  fishing;  and  picking 
dulse  in  the  summer  is  a  very  great  business,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  are  made  at  this  work  on  the  Maces  Bay  ledges  which 
run  off  from  land  over  a  mile.     The  dulse  is  sold  in  St.  John. 

Maces  Bay  is  a  large  and  very  attractive  inlet  of  the  coast, 
largely  bordered  on  the  east  side,  including  Salkeld's  Islands,  by  red 
sandstones  which  form  a  good  soil,  thus  contrasting  greatly  with  the 
hard  ancient  rocks  of  the  remainder  of  this  coast.  The  origin  of 
the  name  (locally  always  Maces,  not  Mase,  as  on  some  recent  maps) 
is  unknown.  It  goes  back  in  records,  which  in  a  few  cases  have 
Masons,  to  Loyalist  times  as  Maes's  and  Maise's  Bay,  and  to  1777  as 
Mesh's,  the  latter  suggesting  a  possible  Indian  origin.  The  Malls 
of  some  maps  is  no  doubt  simply  a  misprint. 

The  prosperous  fishing  and  farming  settlement  of  Maces  Bay, 
now  also  called  Salkeld  from  its  post  office,  extends  from  Welch's 
Cove  to  Little  Lepreau  Basin  upon  level  cultivated  land  fronted  by 
low  red  rocks  dropping  to  good  beaches.  The  original  grant  to 
James  Harris  is  shown  on  our  map,  and  presumably  the  other  four 
Loyalists  mentioned  were  those  granted  the  other  lots  shown  in  the 
same  block,  viz.,  from  north  to  south  Jos.  Russell,  John  Garrison, 
George  Anderson  and  Samuel  Pearce. 

Next  comes  Little  Lepreaux.  This  place  was  first  settled 
by  Robert  V.  Hanson  in  the  year  1836.  He  built  a  saw  mill  on 
the  stream  one  half  mile  from  tide  up  river;  the  next  year,  '37,  he 
bought  the  mill  privilege  at  the  head  of  tide  and  moved  the  mill 
down,  and  operated  there  for  a  number  of  years.  Afterwards  he 
sold  to  his  2  sons  Oscar  and  Gideon  K.  Hanson,  who  operated 
together  some  years.  Then  the  mill  fell  into  the  hands  of  Oscar 
Hanson  who  operated  until  the  great  Saxby  Gale  and  Forest 
Fires,  which  destroyed  all  or  the  principal  part  of  the  lumber. 
But  since  the  Saxby  Gale  there  is  a  growth  of  spruce,  fir  and 
pine  growing  that  bids  fair  to  furnish  a  big  supply  of  lumber. 
There  now  is  a  box  and  stave  and  shingle  mill  being  operated 
at  this  place  by  Oscar  Hanson,  Jr.,  and  E.  B.  Hanson  quite 
extensively.  This  place  is  where  so  many  thousand  of  barrels 
of  clams  are  dug  yearly  and  shipped  to  the  St.  John  market. 
There  is  also  a  clam  factory  at  this  place  run  by  Brown  Brothers 
where  an  excellent  can  of  clams  can  be  purchased  that  tastes 
splendid. 

Little  Lepreau  Basin,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  bridge,  extends 
into  a  striking  straight  shallow  fiord  valley  lying  west  and  east. 
It  is  but  one  of  many  interesting  features  of  this  region,  which 
invites  a  far  more  intensive  scientific  study  than  it  has  yet  received. 
Black  Duck  Hole  is  a  great  resort  of  these  birds,  and  of  money- 
diggers. 
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Little  Lepreau  was  Mr.  Hanson's  home,  where  he  died  Nov.  20th, 
1910,  aged  83  years.  His  family  have  all  removed  elsewhere 
though  retaining  summer  homes  there.  In  the  MS.  he  nowhere 
mentions  his  own  Hanson  ancestory,  but  I  presume  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  John  Hanson  who  was  a  pre-Loyalist  settler  at  Ministers 
Island,  later  at   Bocabec. 

John  Salkeld,  of  whom  more  follows,  had  also  a  grant  here. 

Then  some  miles  west  is  Big  Lepreaux  Harbour.  This 
harbour  on  the  east  side  was  first  settled  by  one  David  Getchel 
in  IS  12.  He  was  a  blacksmith  who  cleared  himself  quite  a  nice 
farm  and  after  some  years  sold  to  Walter  Boyne,  he  (Getchel) 
moving  to  St.  Stephen,  Charlotte  Co.  Then  on  the  west  side, 
the  harbour  was  settled  by  one  Thomas  Dowd,  who  followed 
farming  and  fishing,  and  his  heirs  the  same  up  to  now.  Then 
at  the  head  of  the  tide  waters  it  was  settled  by  one  John  Salkeld, 
a  Quaker  who  came  to  Beaver  Harbour  first,  a  bachelor,  a  big 
tall  man,  they  say  he  was  7  feet  tall.  He  built  a  house  and  clear- 
ed quite  a  farm  where  now  is  Lepreaux  railroad  station.  He  was 
a  very  hospitable  and  charitable  man  with  some  means;  he  used 
to  entertain  all  the  big  folks,  especially  the  law  folks,  on  their 
way  to  St.  John  and  Fredericton;  and  it  is  said  those  big  folks  of 
those  days  interested  themselves  in  return  for  his  kindness  in 
getting  him  a  grant  of  the  Lepreaux  property,  Little  Lepreaux, 
and  the  2  islands  lying  at  the  mouth  of  Lepreaux  Harbour,  then 
called  the  Two  Brothers,  but  afterwards  was  called  Salkeld 
Island  to  this  day.  He  also,  after  getting  a  grant  of  the  islands, 
cleared  and  cultivated  some  10  acres,  and  laid  it  down  in  grass, 
and  it  has  been  cultivated  since  upwards  of  75  years.  During 
his  farming  on  the  island  he  still  resided  on  the  farm  at  the  head 
of  tide,  so  finally  a  very  clever  man  came  to  Mr.  Salkeld,  his  name 
was  Moses  Shaw  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  bought  the  property  from 
Salkeld,  and  built  2  small  saw  mills,  one  on  the  upper  falls  and 
the  other  on  the  lower  pitch  of  falls;  and  Mr.  Salkeld  arranged 
with  Moses  Shaw,  then  an  old  man,  that  when  he  died  he  or  his 
heirs  should  bury  him  on  the  Big  Salkeld  Island,  his  favorite 
spot,  and,  agreeable  to  promise,  Mr.  Shaw  carried  out  his  wish 
and  he  was  buried  on  the  island.  I  have  often  looked  at  the 
grave,  a  nice  high  mound.  Then,  some  2  years  after  Mr.  Shaw 
built  those  2  mills  on  Lepreaux  he  sold  the  property  to  one 
Richard  Bartlett  who  made  much  or  considerable  improvement 
on  the  property,  especially  building  dams  on  the  river.  Finally 
Mr.  Bartlett  died  in  1826  and  was  buried  on  the  high  hill  at 
Lepreaux.  But  before  he  died  he  reserved  one  half  acre  of  land 
on  the  hill  for  a  burial  ground  for  himself  and  all  who  might  want 
to  use  it  for  that  purpose.  Then  this  property  fell  into  the  hands 
of  William  K.  Reynolds,  who  came  from  Pembroke,  Maine,  and 
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who  built  a  very  fine  2  gang  mill  and  leased  her  to  Samuel  King 
of  Calais,  Maine,  and  Alexander  Gibson.  They  ran  the  mill  a 
few  years  together,  when  S.  King  sold  out  to  Gibson,  and  he  ran 
her  until  the  Saxby  Gale.  He  told  me  he  was  taking  from  Le- 
preaux  ninety  thousand  dollars  of  clear  profit,  and  said  all  the 
money  he  had  invested  in  the  concern  was  five  hundred  dollars 
in  cash  in  9  years. 

Lepreau  Harbor  (Fox  Harbor  on  the  oldest  maps)  merges  into 
the  Lepreau  River,  which  leads  up  to  the  fine  waterfall  at  head  of  tide. 
Near  by,  in  the  bend  west  of  the  river  is  Lepreau  village,  once  a 
thriving  place,  but  now  quiescent. 

John  Salkeld  is  the  most  prominent,  and  a  very  picturesque 
figure,  in  the  early  settlement  of  Lepreau  River,  and  the  subject  of 
local  traditions,  which,  as  usual,  embody  a  kernel  of  truth  with  many 
romantic  adornments.  Fortunately  for  historical  truth,  if  not  for 
the  local  stories,  rather  full  information  about  him  is  available  in 
records  of  the  Crown  Land  office  at  Fredericton.  In  brief  they  show 
that  he  was  a  Loyalist  who  had  resided  since  1764  in  the  Floridas, 
had  been  a  pilot  for  the  entrance  of  the  River  Mississippi,  and  had 
served  in  the  revolution,  apparently  in  Pennsylvania  which  was 
probably  his  original  home.  He  came  to  New  Brunswick  "a  year 
before  Governor  Carleton"  (i.e.  in  1783)  and  went  to  Beaver  Harbor, 
evidently  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  connected  with  Samuel 
Fairlamb,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Loyalist  settlers  of  that  place. 
He  soon  came  to  Lepreau  and  cleared  land  on  the  island  ever  after 
associated  with  him,  and  somewhere  also  on  the  mainland  "on  bad 
lands  for  the  sake  of  the  good  harbor,"  but  was  ordered  to  desist,  no 
doubt  because  he  had  as  yet  no  grants.  He  had  then  a  family  in 
Philadelphia  (his  wife  Esther,  with  Aaron,  William,  Joseph,  Bennett, 
Deborah,  Esther,  John,  Peter,  Jacob)  and  he  had  with  him  two 
negroes,  Charles  and  Sail,  and  one  apprenticed  boy  Wm.  Magee. 
He  asked  in  this  year  1785  for  grants  on  the  "Bay  of  Pokey  Logan" 
and  on  the  Le  Pro  River  where  he  intended  to  erect  a  saw  mill  the 
ensuing  season.  Later  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  lived  for  a  time  at  Chester,  Delaware. 
In  1795  he  settled  on  the  very  attractive  little  island  now  called 
St. Helena,  near  Northwest  Harbor,  Deer  Island,  and,  with  an  interval 
during  which  he  had  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  treatment  for 
some  alarming  complaint,  he  seems  to  have  lived  there  until  1810  at 
least.  He  described  himself  in  1805  as  "drawing  near  my  seventieth 
year  of  age  and  through  God's  mercy  find  myself  able  and  willing  to 
work."  Meantime  his  grants  at  Lepreau  and  Little  Lepreau  Rivers 
and  Salkelds  Island,  (shown  on  our  map)  had  been  made  and  appar- 
ently soon  after  1810  he  removed  to  Lepreau  River  at  the  present 
village,  and  lived  there,  as  Mr.  Hanson  relates,  until  some  time 
after  1820,  when  he  must  have  been  past  85  years  old.  Presum- 
ably his  family  never*  came  to  the  Province,  and  he  lived  there 
alone,  as  he  had  on  his  Passamaquoddy  Island,  thus  originating  the 
tradition  that  he  was  a  bachelor.  He  was  buried  on  the  island  now 
bearing  his  name,  where  his  grave  is  still  visible  and  locally  well- 
known,  on  a  charming  open  slope  facing  Lepreau  River.  It  is, 
however,  unmarked,  and  it  would  be  a  kindly  and  worthy  act  for 
some  organization  at  the  progressive  settlement  of  Maces  Bay  to 
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mark  the  grave  with  a  suitable  memorial  stone.  His  name  survives 
(often  pronounced  Sulkill)  for  his  island,  and  has  been  given  to  the 
Post  Office  at  Maces  Bay. 

The  larger  of  the  islands,  apparently  never  settled  since  Salkeld's 
time,  is  a  very  attractive  place,  still  partially  open  though  neglected, 
while  the  smaller  island  is  given  up  to  a  breeding  ground  of  the  sea 
birds  called  locally  shags  (cormorants). 

Of  the  others  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hanson,  W.  K.  Reynolds 
became  the  long  time  well  known  chief  resident  of  Lepreau  village, 
and  Alexander  Gibson,  who  displayed  here  such  financial  acumen, 
became  later  the  "King  of  the  Nashwaak,"  founder  of  Marysville, 
a  great  lumber  operator,  and  builder  of  a  railroad  and  cotton  mill. 

Then  2  miles  from  Lepreaux  Harbour  to  the  west  is  New 
River.  This  property  was  granted  to  Moses  Vernon,  who  built 
and  operated  a  saw  mill  for  a  number  of  years.  Finally  the 
property  or  mill  was  burnt,  and  then  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Gideon  Prescott  and  B.  R.  Lawrence,  who  built  a  very  fine  2 
gang  mill  with  overshot  wheel.  In  9  years  they  manufactured 
70  million  of  feet  of  long  lumber,  besides  laths  and  other  short 
stuff,  and  finally  the  Saxby  Gale  ruined  the  lumber  chances. 
Now  the  property  is  owned  by  the  Inglewood  Fishing  and 
Sporting  Company  for  pleasure  purposes.  Here  is  where  the 
Saxby  Gale  did  such  fearful  destruction, — a  new  ship  built  in 
St.  Andrews  had  came  to  this  place  to  load  lumber  for  England 
when  this  gale  came  on  and  the  ship  went  ashore,  on  the  ledgy 
shore,  and  all  hands  perished,  including  the  stevedores  who 
came  up  in  her  to  load  the  ship. 

Moses  Vernon,  as  the  records  show,  came  as  a  child  with  his 
Loyalist  father. 

New  River  takes  its  name,  I  believe,  from  the  first  syllable  of 
the  Indian  name  Noo  warn  qua  luk  meaning  "  a  great  extent  of  sand," 
descriptive  of  New  River  Beach,  incomparably  the  finest  beach  any- 
where in  southern  New  Brunswick. 

The  Saxby  Gale,  of  which  Mr.  Hanson  speaks  repeatedly  was 
by  far  the  greatest  of  which  the  history  or  the  tradition  of  this 
region  has  any  knowledge.  It  occurred  in  Oct.. 4,  1869.  A  some- 
what full  account  of  it  is  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  N.B. 
Natural  History  Society  No.  XXIX,  1911,  p  325-330.  The  vessel 
here  wrecked  was  the  barque  Genii,  which  was  lost  with  her  entire 
crew  of  11. 


Then  some  2  miles  further  down  the  shore  comes  Lock  Brook. 
This  stream  was  at  the  mouth  granted  to  James  Vernon  who 
some  years  later  sold  to  one  Denis  (?)  Wilbur,  who  built  there  a 
small  mill,  and  operated  a  short  time,  and  then  sold  out  to  James 
and  Charles  McLean,  who  for  several  years  did  quite  a  business 
in    manufacturing   lumber    for    the   U.S.    market.     Finally    the 
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Saxby  storm  destroyed  all  the  lumber,  and  the  mill  was  burnt. 
The  place  is  now  occupied  by  one  Robert  Shaw,  a  farmer. 

Locks  Brook  (as  it  locally  called)  comes  into  the  salt  water  with 
a  pretty  waterfall,  visible  north  of  the  highway.  Local  tradition 
ascribes  the  name,  somewhat  dubiously,  to  an  early  temporary 
resident,  whose  first  name  was  something  like  Lochlan,  called  Lock 
for  short. 

Then  1  mile  west  is  Pope  Logan.  This  is  quite  a  large  stream. 
This  place  was  first  occupied  by  one  Moses  Vernon,  who  built  a 
fine  mill  and  operated  quite  a  number  of  years;  finally  he  sold 
out  to  an  American  Company  who  did  quite  a  large  stroke  of 
manufacturing  lumber.  Finally  the  mill  was  burnt  and  the 
Saxby  storm  destroyed  all  the  lumber  and  the  place  lies  idle. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  one  Samuel  Anderson. 

The  first  grantee  at  Pocologan,  as  the  map  shows,  was  Margaret 
Dawson,  the  wife  no  doubt  of  the  James  Dawson  who  in  1809 
petitioned  with  John  Salkeld  for  land  here. 

The  stream,  though  small,  has  now  a  fair  rod  fishery  for  salmon, 
a  happy  consequence  of  the  stocking  by  salmon  fry  some  half- 
century  ago  by  Mr.  Frank  Todd  and  Mr.  James  H.  Ganong  (my 
father)  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  name  Pocologan  is  Indian,  probably  descriptive  of  the 
shallow  closed  Harbor  here,  the  word  being  identical  with  the 
pocologans,  (the  shoal  lower  ends  of  old  passages  behind  islands) 
still  in  use  in  Maine.  The  form  Popelogan  found  on  maps  is  spurious, 
originating  with  the  Admiralty  Chart  of  1848.  The  Shaw  and 
Ellis  clam  factory  at  Locks  Brook  now  puts  out  their  product  with  a 
label  attributing  the  name  to  a  Chief  Pocologan.  I  am  assured  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  however,  that  the  chief  has  no  existence,  traditional  or 
other,  but  represents  simply  an  invention  for  advertising  purposes. 

Then  off  to  sea  from  New  River  is  an  island  which  partly 
forms  the  harbour.  It  was  granted  to  one  George  Mathews, 
and  is  quite  a  fishing  resort.  And  likewise  off  Pope  Logan  lies 
another  island  granted  to  one  Isaac  Knight.  This  is  another 
great  fishing  resort,  and  close  to  this  island  is  one  of  the  best 
weirs  in  Charlotte  County  for  the  sardine  fishing.  It  is  owned 
and  fished  by  one  Samuel  Patch. 

The  first  island  is  known  locally  as  New  River  Island,  though 
on  maps  it  is  called  also  Georges,  Mole  and  Mink  Island. 

Then  some  miles  further  west  is  Harding  Creek,  occupied 
by  Mathew  Harding,  who  does  quite  a  large  business  in  weir 
fishing. 

Harding  Creek  appears  on  maps  as  Red  Head  Harbor,  from 
the  prominent  Red  Head,  called  Grampus  Head  on  pre-Loyalist 
maps.  The  Harbor  though  near  is  not  visible  from  the  highway 
road. 
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Then  some  2  miles  further  west  is  Crow  Harbour.  This  is 
quite  an  old  place,  granted  to  Joshua  Knight,  one  of  the  old 
Loyalists,  who  built  a  tide  mill  here,  and  Joshua  and  Gideon 
Knight  built  a  large  number  of  ships  at  this  place  in  years  gone 
by.     The  mill  has  all  disappeared  for  the  want  of  lumber. 

Crew  Harbor  is  a  cosy  place,  where  the  main  highway  turns 
back  to  Pennfield  Ridge,  but  it  has  now  only  traces  of  its  former 
business. 

The  next  place  of  note  would  be  Sealy's  Basin.  This  place 
was  formerly  settled  by  Loyalists  of  Dutch  Descent  called 
Briteney,  and  by  Sealeys.  There  never  was  much  business 
done  at  this  place  other  than  farming  and  fishing. 

Neither  the  Briteneys  nor  the  Seelyes  had  grants  at  Seelyes 
Basin,  though  Justus  Seelye  had  one  a  little  farther  west.  They 
were  no  doubt  temporary  settlers  at  the  Basin  and  Cove.  Justus 
and  Orange  Seelye  were  Loyalists  from  Connecticut. 

In  jumping  to  Beaver  Harbor,  Mr.  Hanson  passes  over  a 
stretch  of  low  coast  broken  by  several  coves  marked  on  the  map, 
viz.,  Three-camp  Cove,  a  rough  place  offering  some  shelter  behind 
a  little  bar  island:  Orange  Cove,  a  gash  in  the  rocks  with  a  small 
cobble  beach  at  its  head  holding  up  a  tiny  pond  with  water  of  a 
color  suggesting  its  name,  which  may,  however,  originate  in  a  con- 
nection with  Orange  Seelye:  Sand  Cove,  or  Little  Nigger  Harbor, 
with  fair  beach  and  camp  site  at  a  stream  in  its  eastern  angle,  and 
formerly  settled;  and  Nigger  Harbor  or  Foley's  Cove,  a  pleasant 
place  with  a  good  beach.  The  last  mentioned  three  places  were 
granted  to  members  of  the  Foley  family  who  came  here  about  1835 
and  settled  between  the  two  Nigger  Harbors,  but  who  are  all  gone 
except  a  last  one  of  the  name  at  Nigger  Harbor,  where  he  employs 
direct  action  methods  in  defending  his  ancestral  domain  against 
unwelcome  intrusion. 

Well  now  we  jump  to  Beaver  Harbour.  This  place,  I  think, 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  get  more  information  about  than  I 
can  give  you  correctly.  One  thing  I  can  say,  this  is  where  my 
great-grandfather  Joshua  Knight,  and  my  grandfather  Joshua 
Jr.,  landed  from  the  Mayflower,  together  with  some  hundred 
or  more  others.  They  were  most  all  Quakers  from  Philadelphia 
U.S.,  and  brought  a  number  of  house  frames  and  lumber  with 
them,  and  had  the  place  laid  off  for  a  city.  I  am  told  by  the  old 
folks  there  was  over  100  houses  built  and  occupied  in  the  city 
limits,  and  among  the  number  was  my  grandfather  Knight. 
Some  6  years  ago  I  visited  the  Harbour,  and  one  of  the  old 
settlers  pointed  out  one  house  that  he  said  was  107  years  old. 
I  examined  the  structure,  and  felt  it  a  great  curiosity.  It  was 
sheathed  with  white  birch  bark,  and  the  bark  was  then  fresh  and 
sound.  The  frame  was  strong  enough  for  a  saw  mill.  Many 
of  my  mother's  family  were  born  in  the  small  city,  and  all  that 
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had  departed  this  life  for  a  number  of  years  were  buried  in  the 
Quaker  graveyard  at  the  place.  I  am  told  the  city  was  mostly 
all  burnt  up  by  a  forest  fire,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants moved  further  back  in  the  country,  mostly  to  Pennfield 
Ridge.  Among  the  folks  moving  was  my  grandfather,  who  had 
some  means.  He  purchased  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
that  locality  and  raised  a  large  family  of  13  children,  who  have 
scattered  all  over  the  dominion  of  Canada.  While  I  was  at 
Beaver  Harbour  one  of  the  old  settlers  told  me  that  I  was  one  of 
the  heirs  of  some  property  at  Beaver  Harbour;  and  after  hearing 
his  story  of  the  place  I  was  induced  to  go  right  to  Fredericton 
and  get  a  copy  of  the  original  grant,  and  when  I  got  it  I  found 
the  old  gentleman's  story  was  correct.  I  had  the  grant  for  a 
long  time,  and  finally  I  sent  it  to  Prince  Edward  Island  to  one  of 
my  cousins.  I  think  this  grant  gave  names  of  some  thirty  or 
more,  besides  a  plan  of  the  city  nicely  laid  down  on  paper. 
Well  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  any  more  that  would  be 
interesting  to  you  at  present.  If  I  was  awhile  with  Joshua 
Prescott,  a  cousin  of  mine  and  considerably  older  than  I  am, 
I  could  get  more  information  that  would  be  interesting;  how- 
ever, perhaps  you  have  enough  for  that  locality. 

Beaver  Harbor  is  a  very  pleasing  place,  with  its  safe  haven 
encircled  by  hills,  and  its  compact  prosperous  fishing  village  in  the 
western  cove.  The  name  is  first  found  on  a  survey  map  of  1772, 
and  presumably  describes  the  early  occurrence  of  beaver  on  one  of 
its  streams. 

It  has,  however,  a  special  interest  as  the  center  of  an  extensive 
and  valuable  Loyalist  contribution  to  the  south-western  part  of  the 
Province.  Happily  the  origin  of  its  settlement  is  unusually  well 
recorded,  for  there  exists  an  invaluable  MS.  book  of  "Pennfield 
Records"  (now  my  property)  of  which  the  most  notable  parts  have 
been  printed  and  edited  by  James  Vroom  in  Collections  of  the  N.B. 
Historical  Society,  Vol  II,  1899,  pp.  73-80,  without,  however,  soma 
important  records  of  later  years.  There  is  also  a  good  outline 
history  of  Beaver  Harbor  and  its  extension  to  the  Parish  of  Pennfield 
by  J.  G.  Lorimer  published  in  the  St.  Croix  Courier,  July  27,  and 
Aug.  3,  1893,  and  preserved  in  some  scrap  books;  and  some  very 
valuable  papers  on  the  settlement  are  contained  in  the  "Land 
Memorials,"  and  other  records  in  the  Crown  Land  office. 

In  brief,  in  1783  there  was  organized  among  Pennsylvania 
Loyalists  then  in  refuge  in  New  York  City  a  group  "Belonging  to 
the  Society  of  people  commonly  called  Quakers,"  including  some  49 
members  (whose  signatures  are  all  subscribed  in  the  Pennfield  Book), 
who  proposed  to  settle  together  in  Nova  Scotia.  They  sent  agents 
to  select  lands  for  them,  and  by  June  1785,  with  others  added  to 
their  number,  and  some  apparently  withdrawn,  they  were  established 
at  "Beaver  Harbour,"  on  the  western  side  of  which  a  town,  called 
Belle  View  had  been  laid  out  the  preceding  year,  by  Surveyor 
General  Morris.  Though  they  did  not  adopt  the  Morris  name  for 
the  town,  using  instead  Penns  Field,  (transferred  the  next  year  as 
Pennfield  to  the  new  Parish,)  in  obvious  honor  of  the  founder  of 
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Pennyslvania,  they  did  adopt  his  plan,  which  is  outlined  on  our  map, 
and  is  still  the  foundation  of  the  grants  recorded  there.  In  1786 
they  made  arrangements  for  building  a  House  of  worship,  and  their 
burial  ground,  unmarked  by  stones  as  was  their  custom,  is  still 
locally  known  in  front  of  a  late  church  now  converted  into  a  dwelling 
in  the  village.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  said  soon  after  its 
foundation  to  number  800  in  200  houses,  surely  a  great  exaggeration. 
In  any  case  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  living  could  not  be  made 
there  for  so  many,  and  the  settlers  began  to  spread  elsewhere, 
especially  to  a  tract  laid  out  for  them  on  Pennfield  Ridge,  and  to 
other  places  along  the  coast  of  Charlotte  County,  where  they  took 
prominent  parts  in  new  settlements  still  actively  promoted  by  their 
descendants.  In  1789  the  affairs  of  the  Society  were  wound  up,  and 
the  next  year  the  town  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  was  not  rebuilt  and  the  modern  village  gradually  grew  up  without 
regard  to  the  old  town  lines. 

Mr.  Hanson's  data  are  accurate  as  far  as  they  go,  though  his 
statements  that  the  ship  which  brought  the  original  settlers  was 
named  the  Mayflower  seems  like  one  of  those  erroneous  linkings  of 
events  to  which  tradition  is  prone.  So  I  myself  thought  until  last 
summer,  when  at  Beaver  Harbor  I  was  told  the  same  thing  by  an 
elderly  resident  well  versed  in  local  affairs.  It  is  therefore  possible 
that  the  ship,  by  coincidence,  actually  did  bear  the  name  of  the 
historic  vessel  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

No  place  in  the  Province  with  its  history  unwritten  offers 
fairer  invitation  to  a  local  historian. 

In  conclusion  it  is  suitable  to  reproduce  an  original  water-color 
painting  of  Beaver  Harbor  which  I  possess.  Its  date  is  uncertain, 
though  probably  about  1837,  for  a  newspaper  backing  of  the  picture 
bears  that  date.  It  was  made,  I  think,  just  northeast  of  the 
Village  near  the  Basin  Bar,  over  which  it  looks  to  the  open  sea.  The 
Basin,  then  dammed  for  a  mill,  is  on  the  left,  while  the  village  is 
hidden  in  the  cove  on  the  immediate  right. 
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